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EDITOR'S  PEEFACE 


TO  THE  FIEST  AMERICAN  EDITION. 


In  preparing  this  edition  of  Fresenins'  Quantitative  Chemical 
Analysis,  the  editor  has  sought  by  various  changes  to  adapt  it  to 
the  wants  of  the  American  student. 

The  foreign  editions  have  attained  such  encyclopedic  dimen- 
sions as  to  occasion  the  beginner  no  little  confusion  and  embarrass- 
ment. For  this  reason  the  bulk  of  the  work  has  been  considerably 
reduced.  A  few  processes  which  the  editor's  experience  has  con- 
vinced him  are  untrustworthy,  and  many  more  that  can  well  be 
spared  because  they  are  tedious  or  unnecessary,  have  been  omitted. 
The  entire  chapter  on  Analysis  of  Mineral  Waters,  excellent  as  it 
is,  has  been  suppressed  on  account  of  its  length,  and  because  the 
few  who  have  occasion  to  make  detailed  investigations  in  that 
direction  have  access  to  the  original  sources  of  information. 

The  section  on  Organic  Analysis  has  been  reduced  from  sixty 
to  thirty  pages,  mainly  by  the  omission  of  processes  which,  from 
their  antiquity  or  inferiority,  are  more  curious  than  useful.  The 
chapters  on  Acidimetry  and  Alkalimetry  have  been  likewise  greatly 
condensed,  and  all  that  especially  relates  to  Soils  and  Ashes  of 
Plants  has  been  left  out.  The  recent  appearance  of  an  excellent 
special  treatise  on  "Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis"  by  Professor 
Caldwell,  of  Cornell  University,  justifies  the  last-mentioned  omis- 
sion. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  important  matter  has  been  added. 
Bunsen's  invaluable  new  methods  of  treating  precipitates  are 
described  in  his  own  (translated)  words.  Various  new  methods  of 
estimation  fend  separation  are  incorporated  in  their  proper  places. 

The  editor  thankfully  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  several 
gentlemen  for  special  contributions  to  this  work,  viz. :  To  Dr.  J. 
Lawrence  Smith,  who  has  kindly  furnished  a  manuscript  account 
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of  his  admirable  method  of  fluxing  silicates  for  the  estimation  of 
alkalies.  To  O.  D.  Allen,  Esq.,  late  chemist  to  the  Freedom  Iron 
Works,  Lewistown,  Pennsylvania,  for  copious  notes  of  his  exten- 
sive experience  in  the  analyses  of  steel,  iron,  and  iron  ores,  which 
have  been  freely  employed  in  §  229.  To  Mr.  William  G.  Mixter, 
chief  assistant  in  the  SheflSeld  Laboratorj'^,  for  the  account  of  the 
gold  and  silver  assay.  To  Professor  Brush,  of  Yale  College,  Pro- 
fessor Collier,  of  Vermont  University,  and  B.  S.  Burton,  Esq.,. of 
Philadelphia,  for  various  important  facts  and  suggestions.  Just 
before  going  to  press.  Dr.  Wolcott  Gibbs  has  communicated  an 
account  of  his  new  method  of  finding  at  once  the  total  correction 
for  temperature,  pressure,  and  moisture  in  absolute  determinations 
of  nitrogen  or  other  gases,  which,  from  its  simplicity,  convenience, 
and  accuracy,  must  prove  of  the  highest  service  in  chemistry.  It 
will  he  found  in  the  Appendix,  p.  838. 

The  additions  which  have  been  made  to  the  methods  of  exam- 
ining ores,  it  is  believed,  adapt  the  work  to  meet  all  the  ordinary 
requirements  of  the  metallurgical  and  mining  student. 

The  editor's  additions  are  distinguished,  in  all  important  cases, 
by  enclosure  in  brackets,  [  ]. 

While  fully  recognizing  the  necessity  of  teaching  the  new 
notation  and  nomenclature  of  chemistry,  the  editor  has  in  this 
book  retained  the  old  system,  because  it  is  identified  with  the 
chemical  literature  of  tlie  century,  and  cannot  be  speedily  forgot- , 
ten  by  practical  men.  At  a  time  when  the  most  elementary  text- 
books are  framed  on  the  "  modem"  system,  it  is  unportant  to  keep 
the  student  exercised  in  the  language  of  the  old  masters  of  the 
science,  which  is  still,  and  must  for  some  time  remain,  a  part  of 
the  vernacular  of  the  physician,  the  apothecary,  the  metallurgist, 

and  the  manufacturer. 

SAMUEL  W.  JOHNSON. 

Shsffibld  Labobatobt  of  Tals  College,  Dec,  1869. 


EDITOE'S  PEEFACE 


TO  THE  SECOND  AMERICAN  EDITION. 


In  the  preparation  of  this  edition  of  Fresenins'  Quantitative 
Analysis,  tlie  general  plan  announced  by  the  editor  of  the  first 
American  edition  in  the  preceding  preface  has  been  followed. 
Although  the  original  work,  as  it  appears  in  the  last  foreign 
editions,  has  been  somewhat  abridged,  it  is  believed  that  little 
which  is  useful  to  the  student  has  been  omitted  from  the  present 
work.  All  processes  which  are  described  ai*e  given  with  the  full 
details,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  as  far  as  practicable  in  the  lan- 
guage used  by  the  author. 

The  desired  reduction  of  the  bulk  of  the  original  treatise  has 
been  e£fected  by  the  omission  of  one  or  more  processes  when 
several  are  given  for  the  same  purpose,  or  more  rarely  by  the 
entire  omission  of  a  whole  subject. 

The  subjects  omitted,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  preface,  are :  "  The  Determination  of  the  Equivalent  of 
Organic  Compounds,"  "The  Assay  of  Silver  Ores,"  and  "The 
Assay  of  Gold  Ores,"  On  the  other  hand,  many  new  processes 
and  modifications  of  old  processes  appearing  in  the  recently  pub- 
lished first  volume  of  the  sixth  German  edition  are  included,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  valuable  additions  to  the  General  Part. 

Additions  made  by  the  editors  are  usually  distinguished  by  en- 
closure in  brackets  [  ]. 

The  more  important  additions  of  this  kind  are  in  those  chap- 
ters (in  the  Special  Part)  which  treat  of  the  analysis  of  products 
pertaining  to  the  Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  to  Commercial  Fertilizers. 

The  entire  chapter  on  the  latter  subject  has  been  prepared  by 
Professor  S.  "W.  Johnson  and  Dr.  E.  EL  Jenkins,  Chemist  of  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.     It  describes  the 
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methods  and  plans  of  analysis  adopted  in  that  institution  after 
much  experience  and  research. 

The  new  system  of  chemical  notation  and  nomenclature  is 
employed  throughout  the  book,  although  the  old  system  is  still 
retained  even  in  the  last  foreign  editions.  It  is  confidently  be- 
lieved that  this  change,  so  long  deferred  for  reasons  perhaps 
sufficiently  valid,  can  at  the  present  time  be  made  with  advantage 
to  the  student  and  instructor. 

The  editor  is  under  obligation  to  Messrs.  W.  J.  Comstock  and 
A.  B.  Howe,  Ph.D.,  instructors  in  the  Sheffield  Laboratory^  and 
to  Professor  "W.  G.  Mixter,  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  for 
information  and  advice  which  their  experience  has  enabled  them 
to  give  regarding  many  processes,  and  for  valuable  assistance  in 
various  other  ways. 

The  task  of  preparing  this  edition  was  undertaken  and  carried 
out  with  the  generous  co-operation  of  Professor  S.  "W.  Johnson. 
To  him,  therefore,  most  especially  are  due  thanks  from  the  editor 
and  from  those  who  may  believe  that  they  find  any  advantage  in 
the  possession  of  the  book  in  its  present  form. 

O.  D.  ALLEN. 

8HSFFIELD  Labobatort  OF  Yalb  Collbos,  Feb.,  1881. 
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As  we  have  already  seen  in  the  "  Manual  of  Qualitative  Analy- 
sis,"— ^to  which  the  present  work  may  be  regarded  as  the  sequel, 
— Chemical  Analysis  comprises  two  branches,  viz. :  qualitative 
analysis  and  qiumtitative  analysis^  the  object  of  the  former  being 
to  ascertain  the  nature,  that  of  the  latter  to  determine  the  amount, 
of  the  several  component  parts  of  any  compound. 

By  QUALirATTVE  ANALYSIS  WO  couvcrt  the  unknovyn  constituents 
of  a  body  into  certain  known  forms  and  combinations ;  and  we  are 
thus  enabled  to  draw  correct  inferences  respecting  the  nature  of 
these  unknown  constituents.  Quantitative  analysis  attains  its  ob- 
ject, according  to  circumstances,  often  by  very  different  ways ;  the 
two  methods  most  widely  differing  from  each  other,  are  analysis 
hy  weight,  or  grammetrio  analysis,  and  analysis  hy  measure,  or 
volumetric  analysis. 

Gbavimetbio  analysis  has  for  its  object  to  convert  the  known 
constituents  of  a  substance  into  forms  or  combinations  which  will 
admit  of  the  most  exact  determination  of  their  weight,  and  of 
which,  moreover,  the  composition  is  accurately  known.  These  new 
forms  or  combinations  may  be  either  educts  from  the  analyzed  sub- 
stance, or  they  may  be  prodticts.  In  the  former  case  the  ascer- 
tained weight  of  the  eliminated  substance  is  the  direct  expression 
of  the  amount  in  which  it  existed  in  the  compound  under  exami- 
nation ;  whilst  in  the  latter  case,  that  is,  when  we  have  to  deal  with 
products,  the  quantity  in  which  the  eliminated  constituent  was  ori- 
ginally present  in  the  analyzed  compound,  has  to  be  deduced  by 
calculation  from  the  quantity  in  which  it  exists  in  its  new  com- 
bination. 

The  following  example  will  serve  to  illustrate  these  points : — 
Suppose  we  wish  to  determine  the  quantity  of  mei'cury  contained 
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in  the  chloride  of  that  metal ;  now,  we  may  do  this,  either  by  pre- 
cipitating the  metallic  mercury  from  the  solution  of  the  chloride, 
say  by  means  of  stannous  chloride ;  or  we  may  attain  our  object  by 
precipitating  the  solution  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  weighing 
the  precipitated  mercuric  sulphide.  100  parts  of  mercuric  chloride 
consist  of  73*82  of  mercury  and  26*18  of  chlorine ;  consequently, 
if  the  process  is  conducted  with  absolute  accuracy,  the  precipitation 
of  mercury  in  100  parts  of  mercuric  chloride  by  stannous  chloride 
will  yield  73*82  parts  of  metallic  mercury.  With  equally  exact 
manipulation  the  other  method  yields  85*634  parts  of  mercuric 
sulphide. 

Now,  in  the  former  case  we  find  the  number  73*82  directly ;  in 
the  latter  case  we  have  to  deduce  it  by  calculation : — (100  parts  of 
mercuric  sulphide  contain  86*207  parts  of  mercury ;  how  much 
mercury  do  85*634  parts  contain  ?) 

100 :  85*634 ::  86*207 :  a?  -  a?  =  73*82. 

As  already  hinted,  it  is  absolutely  indispensable  that  the  forms 
into  which  bodies  are  converted  for  the  purpose  of  estimation  by 
weight  should  fulfil  two  conditions :  first,  they  must  be  capable  of 
being  weighed  exactly ;  secondly,  they  must  be  of  known  composi- 
tion,— ^for  it  is  quite  obvious,  on  the  one  hand,  that  accurate  quan- 
titative analysis  must  be  altogether  impossible  if  the  substance  the 
quantity  of  which  it  is  intended  to  ascertain,  does  not  admit  of 
correct  weighing;  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  evident  that 
if  we  do  not  know  the  exact  composition  of  a  new  product,  we  lack 
the  necessary  basis  of  our  calculation. 

Volumetric  analysis  is  based  upon  a  very  diflFerent  principle 
from  that  of  gravimetric  analysis ;  viz.,  it  effects  the  quantitative 
determination  of  a  body,  by  converting  it  from  a  certain  definite 
state  to  another  equally  definite  state,  by  means  of  a  fiuid  of  accu- 
rately known  power  of  action,  and  under  circumstances  which  per- 
mit the  analyst  to  mark  with  rigorous  precision  the  exact  point 
when  the  conversion  is  accomplished.  The  following  example  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  principle  of  this  method : — Potassium  per- 
manganate added  to  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate,  acidified  with 
sulphuric  acid,  immediately  converts  the  ferrous  sulphate  into  fer- 
ric sulphate ;  the  permanganic  acid,  which  is  characterized  by  its 
intense  color,  yielding  up  oxygen  and  forming  with  the  free  sul- 
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phnric  acid  present  colorless  manganons  sulphate.  If,  therefore, 
to  an  acidified  fluid  containing  a  ferrous  salt  we  add,  drop  by  drop, 
a  solution  of  potassium  permanganate,  its  red  color  continues  for 
some  time  to  disappear  upon  stirring ;  but  at  last  a  point  is  reached 
when  the  coloration  imparted  to  the  fluid  by  the  last  drop  added 
remains :  this  point  marks  the  termination  of  the  conversion  of  the 
ferrous  salt  into  a  ferric  salt. 

If  now  we  convert  a  known  weight  of  iron  into  a  ferrous  sul- 
phate by  dissolving  it  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  ascertain  by 
suitable  measuring  apparatus  the  volume  of  a  solution  of  potassium 
permanganate  required  to  convert  the  ferrous  sulphate  to  ferric 
SdphateVwe  can  by  means  of  this  permanganate  solution  detennine 
unknown  quantities  of  ferrous  iron  in  a  solution.  This  is  accom- 
plished  by  adding  the  permanganate  solution  until  the  above  de- 
scribed reaction  is  completed,  and  noting  the  volume  used.  The 
amount  of  iron  present  can  now  be  calculated  by  comparing  the 
volume  used  with  that  used  when  a  known  quantity  of  iron  was 
present,  as  the  weight  of  iron  must  in  both  cases  be  proportional  to 
volume  of  permanganate  used. 

To  this  brief  intimation  of  the  general  purport  and  object  of 
quantitative  analysis,  and  the  general  mode  of  proceeding  in  ana- 
lytical researches,  I  have  to  add  that  certain  qualifications  are  essen- 
tial to  those  who  would  devote  themselves  successfully  to  the 
pursuit  of  this  branch.  These  qualifications  are,  1,  theoretical 
knowledge ;  2,  skill  in  manipulation ;  and  3,  strict  conscientious- 
ness. 

The  preliminary  knowledge  required  consists  in  an  acquaintance 
with  qualitative  analysis,  the  stoichiometric  laws,  and  simple  arith- 
metic. Thus  prepared,  we  shall  understand  the  method  by  which 
bodies  are  separated  and  determined,  and  we  shall  be  in  a  position 
to  perform  our  calculations,  by  which,  on  the  one  hand,  the  formu- 
las of  componnds  are  deduced  from  the  analytical  results,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  correctness  of  the  adopted  methods  is  tested, 
and  the  results  obtained  are  controlled.  To  this  knowledge  must 
be  joined  the  ability  of  performing  the  necesstiry  practical  opera- 
tions.  This  axiom  generally  holds  good  for  all  applied  sciences, 
but  if  it  is  true  of  one  more  than  another,  quantitative  analysis  is 
that  one.  The  most  extensive  and  solid  theoretical  acquirements 
will  not  enable  us,  for  instance,  to  determine  the  amount  of  com- 
mon salt  present  in  a  solution,  if  we  are  without  the  requisite  dex- 
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terity  to  transfer  a  fluid  from  one  vessel  to  another  without  tb€ 
smallest  loss  by  spirting,  running  down  the  side,  &c.  The  Tarioni 
operations  of  quantitative  analysis  demand  great  aptitude  and  mao- 
nal  skill,  which  can  be  acquired  only  by  practice.  But  even  the 
possession  of  the  greatest  practical  skill  in  manipulation,  joined  to 
a  thorough  theoretical  knowledge,  will  still  prove  insuflicient  to 
insure  a  successful  pursuit  of  quantitative  researches,  unless  also 
combined  with  a  sincere  love  of  truth  and  a  firm  determination 
to  accept  none  hvt  thoroughly  confirmed  restdts. 

Every  one  who  has  been  engaged  in  quantitative  analysis  knows 
that  cases  will  sometimes  occur,  especially  when  commencing  the 
study,  in  which  doubts  may  be  entertained  as  to  whether  the  result 
will  turn  out  correct,  or  in  which  even  the  operator  is  positively 
convinced  that  it  cannot  be  quite  correct.  Thus,  for  instance,  a 
small  portion  of  the  substance  under  investigation  may  be  spilled ; 
or  some  of  it  lost  by  decrepitation ;  or  the  analyst  may  have  reason 
to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  his  weighing ;  or  it  may  happen  that  two 
analyses  of  the  same  substance  do  not  exactly  agree.  In  all  sndi 
cases  it,  is  indispensable  that  the  operator  should  be  conscientious 
enough  to  repeat  the  whole  process  over  again.  He  who  is  not 
possessed  of  this  self-command — who  shirks  trouble  where  tmth  is 
at  stake — who  would  be  satisfied  with  mere  assumptions  and  guess- 
woik,  where  the  attainment  of  positive  certainty  is  the  object,  must 
be  pronounced  just  as  deficient  in  the  necessary  qualifications  for 
quantitative  analytical  researches  as  he  who  is  wanting  in  knowl- 
edge or  skill.  He,  therefore,  who  cannot  fully  trust  his  work — 
who  cannot  swear  to  the  correctness  of  his  results,  may  indeed  oc- 
cupy himself  with  quantitative  analysis  by  way  of  practice,  but  he 
ought  on  no  account  to  publish  or  use  his  results  as  if  they  were 
positive,  since  such  proceeding  could  not  conduce  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage, and  would  certainly  be  mischievous  as  regards  the  science. 

The  domain  of  quantitative  analysis  may  be  said  to  extend  over 
all  matter — that  is,  in  other  words,  anything  corporeal  may  become 
the  object  of  quantitative  investigation.  The  present  work,  how- 
ever, is  intended  to  embrace  only  the  substances  used  in  pharmacy, 
arts,  trades,  and  agriculture. 

Quantitative  analysis  may  be  subdivided  into  two  branches,  vir., 
analysis  of  mixtures^  and  analysis  of  chemical  compounds.  This 
division  may  appear  at  first  sight  of  very  small  moment,  yet  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  establish  and  maintain  it,  if  we  would 
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form  a  dear  conoeption  of  the  value  and  utilitj  of  quantitative 
research.  The  quantitative  analysis  of  mixtures,  too,  has  not  the 
same  aim  as  that  of  chemical  compounds ;  and  the  method  applied 
to  secure  the  correctness  of  the  results  in  the  former  case  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  adopted  in  the  latter.  The  quantitative  analysis 
of  cliemical  compounds  also  rather  subserves  the  purposes  of  the 
science,  whilst  that  of  mixtures  belongs  to  the  practical  purposes  of 
life.  If,  for  instance,  I  analyze  the  salt  of  an  acid,  the  result  of 
the  analysis  will  give  me  the  constitution  of  that  acid,  its  com- 
bining proportion,  saturating  capacity,  &c ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
results  obtained  will  enable  me  to  answer  a  series  of  questions  of 
which  the  solution  is  important  for  the  theory  of  chemical  science : 
but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  I  analyze  gunpowder,  alloys,  medicinal 
mixtures,  ashes  of  plants,  &c.,  &c.,  I  have  a  very  different  object 
in  view ;  I  do  not  want  in  such  cases  to  apply  the  results  which  I 
may  obtain  to  the  solution  of  any  theoretical  question  in  chemistry, 
but  I  want  to  render  a  practical  service  either  to  the  arts  and 
industries,  or  to  some  other  science.  If  in  the  analysis  of  a  chemi- 
cal compound  I  wish  to  control  the  results  obtained,  I  may  do  this 
in  most  cases  by  means  of  calculations  based  on  stoichiometric 
data,  but  in  the  case  of  a  mixture  a  second  analysis  is  necessary  to 
confirm  the  correctness  of  the  results  afforded  by  the  first. 

The  preceding  remarks  clearly  show  the  immense  importance 
of  quantitative  analysis.  It  may,  indeed,  be  averred  that  chemistry 
owes  to  this  branch  its  elevation  to  the  rank  of  a  science,  since 
quantitative  researches  have  led  us  to  discover  and  determine  the 
laws  which  govern  the  combinations  and  transpositions  of  the  ele- 
ments. StoTchiometry  is  entirely  based  upon  the  results  of  quan- 
titative investigations ;  all  rational  views  respecting  the  constitution 
of  compounds  rest  upon  them  as  the  only  safe  and  solid  basis. 

Quantitative  analysis,  therefore,  forms  the  strongest  and  most 
powerful  lever  for  chemistry  as  a  science,  and  not  less  so  for  chemis- 
try in  its  applications  to  the  practical  purposes  of  life,  to  trades,  arts, 
manufactures,  and  likewise  in  its  application  to  other  sciences.  It 
teaches  the  mineralogist  the  true  nature  of  minerals,  and  suggests 
to  him  prtnciples  and  rules  for  their  recognition  and  classification. 
It  is  an  indispensable  auxiliary  to  the  physiologist ;  and  agriculture 
has  already  derived  much  benefit  from  it ;  but  far  greater  benefits 
may  be  predicted.  We  need  not  expatiate  here  upon  the  advan- 
tages which  medicine,  pharmacy,  and  every  branch  of  industry 
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derive,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  practical  application 
of  its  results.  On  Uie  other  hand,  the  benefit  thus  bestowed  by 
quantitative  analysis  upon  the  various  sciences,  arts,  etc,  has  been 
in  a  measure  reciprocated  by  some  of  them.  Thus  whilst  stoichio- 
metry  owes  its  establishment  to  quantitative  analysis,  the  stoichio- 
metric laws  afford  us  the  means  of  controlling  the  results  of  our 
analyses  so  accurately  as  to  justify  the  reliance  which  we  now  gen- 
erally place  on  them.  Again,  whilst  quantitative  analysis  has 
advanced  the  progress  of  arts  and  industry,  our  manufacturers  in 
return  supply  us  with  the  most  perfect  platinum,  glass,  and  por- 
celain vessels,  and  with  articles  of  india-rubber,  without  which  it 
would  be  next  to  impossible  to  conduct  our  analytical  oj>erationfi 
with  the  minuteness  and  accuracy  which  we  have  now  attained. 

Although  the  aid  which  quantitative  analysis  thus  derives 
from  stoichiometry,  and  the  arts  and  manufactures,  greatly 
facilitates  its  practice,  and  although  many  determinations  are  con- 
siderably abbreviated  by  volumetric  analysis,  it  must  be  admitted, 
notwithstanding,  that  the  pursuit  of  this  branch  of  chemistry 
requires  considerable  expenditure  of  time.  This  remark  applies 
especially  to  those  who  are  commencing  the  study,  for  they  must 
not  allow  their  attention  to  be  divided  upon  many  things  at  one 
time,  otherwise  the  accuracy  of  their  results  will  be  more  or  less 
in jm'ed.  I  would  therefore  advise  every  one  desirous  of  becoming 
an  analytical  chemist  to  arm  himself  with  a  considerable  share  oi 
patience,  reminding  him  that  it  is  not  at  one  bound,  but  gradually, 
and  step  by  step,  that  the  student  may  hope  to  attain  the  neces- 
sary certainty  in  his  work,  the  indispensable  self  reliapce  which 
can  alone  be  founded  on  one's  own  results.  However  mechanical, 
protracted,  and  tedious  the  operations  of  quantitative  analysis  may 
appear  to  be,  the  attainment  of  accuracy  will  amply  compensate 
for  the  time  and  labor  bestowed  upon  them  ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  nothing  can  be  more  disagreeable  than  to  find,  after  a  long 
and  laborious  process,  that  our  results  are  incorrect  or  uncertain. 
Let  him,  therefore,  who  would  render  the  study  of  quantitative 
analysis  agreeable  to  himself,  from  the  very  outset  endeavor,  by 
strict,  nay,  scrupulous  adherence  to  the  conditions  laid  down,  to 
attain  correct  results,  at  any  sacrifice  of  time.  1  scarcely  know  a 
better  and  more  immediate  reward  of  labor  than  that  which  springs 
from  the  attainment  of  accurate  results  and  perfectly  correspond- 
ing analyses.    The  satisfaction  enjoyed  at  the  success  of  our  eiSorts 
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Is  sarely  in  itself  a  safficient  motive  for  the  necessary  expenditure 
of  time  and  labor,  even  without  looking  to  the  practical  benefits 
which  we  may  derive  from  our  operations. 

The  following  are  the  substances  treated  of  in  this  work : — 

I.  Metalloids,  or  Non-Metallio  Elements. 

Oxygen  J  Hydrogen^  Sulphur^  [Seleniumy']  PhospharuSy  ChZo- 
riney  Iodine^  Bronvme^  Fl%u>riney  NUrogenj  Boron^  SiHoarij  Car- 
bon. 

II.  Metals. 

Potassittm,  Sodium^  [Lithium^']  Ba/riv/niy  St/rorUvwniy  Calciumj 
MdgnesiuTrij  Aluminium^  Chramiuniy  [TUaniimiy']  ZinCj  Mangor 
nesSy  Nichdy  CobaUy  Irony  {Uranium^  SH/veTy  Mercwryy  Leady 
Coppery  Bismuthy  Cddmiumy  [PaUaMum^  Goldy  Platmumy  Ti/n^ 
Antinumyy  AraeniCy  [Molybdenum]. 

(The  elements  enclosed  within  brackets  are  considered  in  sup- 
plementary paragraphs,  and  more  briefly  than  the  rest.) 


I  have  divided  my  subject  into  three  parts.  In  the  first,  I  treat 
of  quantitative  analysis  generally ;  describing  the  execution  of  anal- 
ysis.  In  the  second,  I  give  a  detailed  description  of  several  special 
analytical  processes.  And  in  the  third,  a  number  of  carefully  se- 
lected examples,  which  may  serve  as  exercises  for  the  groundwork 
of  the  study  of  quantitative  analysis. 

The  following  table  will  afford  the  reader  a  dear  and  definite 
notion  of  the  contents  of  the  whole  work : — 

I.  GENERAL  PART. 

1.  Operations. 

2.  Reagents. 

3.  Forms  and  combinations  in  which  bodies  are  separated  from 
others,  or  in  which  their  weight  is  determined. 

4.  Determination  of  bodies  in  simple  compounds* 

5.  Separation  of  bodies. 

6.  Organic  elementary  analysis. 
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n.  SPECIAL  PART. 

1.  Analysis  of  waters. 

2.  Analysis  of  such  minerals  and  technical  products  as  are  most 
frequently  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  chemist ;  including 
methods  for  ascertaining  their  commercial  value. 

3.  Analysis  of  atmospheric  air. 

III.  EXERCISES  FOE  PRACTICE. 

APPENDIX. 

1.  Analytical  experiments. 

2.  Calculation  of  analyses. 

3.  Tables  for  calculation. 
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GENERAL   PART. 


THE   EXECUTION   OF  ANALYSIS. 


BEOTION  I, 

OPERATIONS. 


§1. 

Most  of  the  operations  performed  in  quantitative  research  are  the 
same  as  in  qualitative  analysis,  and  have  been  accordingly  described 
in  my  work  on  that  branch  of  analytical  science.  With  respect  to 
such  operations  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  here  to  pointing 
out  any  modifications  they  may  require  to  adapt  them  for  applica- 
tion in  the  quantitative  branch  ;  but  I  shall,  of  course,  give  a  full 
description  of  such  as  are  resorted  to  exclusively  in  quantitative 
investigations.  Operations  forming  merely  part  of  certain  speci- 
fic processes  will  be  found  described  in  the  proper  place,  under  the 
head  of  such  processes. 

I.  Detesmination  of  QuAinTTY. 

§3. 

The  quantity  of  solids  is  usually  determined  hjvmffkt;  the 
quantity  of  gases  and  fluids,  in  many  cases  by  measure  /  upon  the 
care  and  accuracy  with  which  these  operations  are  performed,  de- 
pends the  value  of  all  our  results ;  I  shall  therefore  dwell  minutely 
upon  them. 

§3. 

1.  "Weiohino. 

To  enable  us  to  determine  with  precision  the  correct  weight  of 
a  substance,  it  is  indispensable  that  we  should  possess,  1st,  a  good 
BALANCE,  and  2d,  accurate  weights. 
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OPERATIONS. 


a.  The  Balance. 

Fig.  1  represents  a  form  of  balance  well  adapted  for  analytical 
purposes.  There  are  several  points  respecting  the  construction 
and  properties  of  a  good  balance,  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
every  chemist  to  understand.  The  usefulness  of  this  instrument 
depends  upon  two  points :  Ist,  its  dccuracy^  and  2d,  its  senatbUUy 
or  deliccLcy. 

Tlie  ACXJUKAOY  of  a  balance  depends  upon  the  following  condi- 
tions : — 

a.  The  fulcrum  or  the  point  on  which  the  beam  rests  must  lit 
above  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  balance. 


Fig.l. 

This  is  in  fact  a  condition  essential  to  every  balance.  If  the 
fulcrum  were  placed  in  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  balance,  tlie 
beam  would  not  oscillate,  but  remain  in  any  position  in  which  it  is 
placed,  assuming  the  scales  to  be  equally  loaded.  If  the  fulcrum 
be  placed  below  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  balance  will  be  overset 
by  the  slightest  impulse. 

When  the  fulcrum  is  above  the  centre  of  gravity  the  balance 
represents  a  pendulum,  the  length  of  which  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
line  uniting  the  fulcrum  with  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  this  line 
forms  right  angles  with  the  beam,  in  whatever  position  the  latter 
may  be  placed.  Now  if  we  impart  an  impetus  to  a  ball  suspended 
by  a  thread,  the  ball,  after  having  tenninated  its  vibrations,  wiU 
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invariably  rest  in  its  original  perpendicular  position  xmder  the 
point  of  suspension.  It  is  the  same  with  a  properiy  adjusted  bal- 
ance— impart  an  impetus  to  it,  and  it  will  oscillate  for  some  time, 
but  it  will  invariably  return  tof  its  original  position ;  in  other 
words,  its  centre  of  gravity  will  finally  fall  back  into  its  perpen- 
dicular position  under  the  fulcrum,  and  the  beam  must  consequently 
reassume  the  horizontal  position. 

But  to  judge  correctly  of  the  force  with  which  this  is  accom- 
plished, it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  balance  is  not  a  simple 
pendulum,  but  a  compound  one,  i.  e.,  a  pendulum  in  which  not 
one,  but  many  material  points  move  round  the  turning  point.  The 
inert  mass  to  be  moved  is  accordingly  equal  to  the  sum  of  these 
points,  and  the  moving  force  is  equal  to  the  excess  of  the  material 
points  below,  over  those  above  the  fulcrum. 

/3.  The  points  of  suspension  of  the  scales  must  he  on  an  exact 
levd  with  thefutcrum.  If  the  fulcrum  be  placed  below  the  line 
joining  the  points  of  suspension,  increased  loading  of  the  scales 
will  continually  tend  to  raise  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole 
system,  so  as  to  bring  it  nearer  and  nearer  the  fulcrum  ;  the  weight 
which  presses  upon  the  scales  combining  in  the  relatively  high- 
placed  points  of  suspension ;  at  last,  when  the  scales  have  been 
loaded  to  a  certain  degree,  the  centre  of  gravity  will  shift  alto- 
gether to  the  fulcrum,  and  the  balance  will  consequently  cease  to 
vibrate — any  further  addition  of  weight  will  finally  overset  the 
beam  by  placing  the  centre  of  gravity  above  the  fulcrum.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  fulcrum  be  placed  above  the  line  joining  the 
points  of  suspension,  the  centre  of  gravity  will  become  more  and 
more  depressed  in  proportion  as  the  loading  of  the  scales  is  in- 
creased ;  the  line  of  the  pendulum  will  consequently  be  length- 
ened, and  a  greater  force  will  be  required  to  produce  an  equal 
turn;  in  other  words,  the  balance  will  grow  less  sensitive  the 
greater  the  load.  But  when  the  three  edges  are  in  one  plane,  in- 
creased loading  of  the  scales  will,  indeed,  continually  tend  to  raise 
the  centre  of  gravity  towards  the  fulcrum,  but  the  former  can  in 
this  case  never  entirely  reach  the  latter,  and  consequently  the  bal- 
ance will  never  altogether  cease  to  vibrate  upon  the  further  addi- 
tion of  weight,  nor  will  its  sensibility  be  lessened ;  on  the  contrary 
— speaking  theoretically — a  greater  degree  of  sensibility  is  im- 
parted to  it  This  increase  of  sensibility  is,  however,  compensated 
for  by  other  circumstancas.     {See  %  5.) 
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y.  The  beam  muH  he  suffidently  rigid  to  hear  without  bending 
the  greatest  weight  thai  the  couBtructicn  of  the  halanoe  adfnite  of ; 
since  the  bending  of  the  beam  would  of  course  depress  the  points 
of  suspension  so  as  to  place  them  below  the  fulcrum,  and  this 
would,  as  we  have  just  seen,  tend  to  diminish  the  sensibility  of  the 
balance  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  load.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  avoid  this  fault  by  a  proper  construction  of  the  beam. 
The  form  best  adapted  for  beams  is  that  of  an  isosceles  obtuse- 
angled  triangle,  or  of  a  rhombus. 

6.  The  a/rma  of  the  haiUmce  must  he  of  equal  lengthy  i.  e.,  the 
points  of  suspension  must  he  equidistant  from  the  fulcrum^  for  if 
the  arms  are  of  unequal  length  the  balance  will  not  be  in  equili- 
brium, supposing  the  scales  to  be  loaded  with  equal  weights,  but 
there  will  be  preponderance  on  the  side  of  the  longer  arm. 

§  5. 

The  sENsmiLrrr  of  a  balance  depends  principally  upon  the  three 
following  conditions : — 

a.  The  friction  of  the  edges  upon  their  supports  mtist  he  as 
slight  as  possible.  The  greater  or  less  friction  of  the  edges  upon 
their  supports  depends  upon  both  the  foim  and  material  of  those 
parts  of  the  balance.  The  edges  must  be  made  of  good  steel,  the 
supports  may  be  made  of  the  same  material ;  it  is  better,  however, 
that  the  centre  edge  at  least  should  rest  upon  an  agate  plane.  To 
form  a  clear  conception  of  how  necessary  it  is  that  even  the  end 
edges  should  have  as  Uttle  friction  as  possible,  we  need  simply 
reflect  upon  what  would  happen  were  we  to  fix  the  scales  immov- 
bly  to  the  beam  by  means  of  rigid  rods.  Such  a  contrivance 
would  at  once  altogether  annihilate  the  sensibility  of  a  balance,  for 
if  a  weight  were  placed  upon  one  scale,  this  certainly  would  have 
a  tendency  to  sink;  but  at  the  same  time  the  connecting  rods  be- 
ing compelled  to  form  constantly  a  right  angle  with  the  beam,  the 
weighted  scale  would  incline  inwards,  whilst  the  other  scale  would 
turn  outwards,  and  thus  the  arms  would  become  unequal,  the 
shorter  arm  being  on  the  side  of  the  weighted  scale,  whereby  the 
tendency  of  the  latter  to  sink  would  be  immediately  compensated 
for.  The  more  considerable  the  friction  becomes  at  the  end  edges 
of  a  balance,  the  more  the  latter  approaches  the  state  just  now 
described,  and  consequently  the  more  is  its  sensibility  impaired. 

p.  The  centre  of  gravity  must  he  as  near  as  possible  to  iheful- 
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crum.  The  nearer  the  centre  of  gravity  approaches  the  fulcrum, 
the  shorter  becomes  the  pendulum.  If  we  take  two  balls,  the  one 
suspended  by  a  short  and  the  other  by  a  long  thread,  and  impart 
the  same  impetus  to*  both,  the  former  will  naturally  swing  at  a  far 
greater  angle  from  its  perpendicular  position  than  the  latter.  The 
same  must  of  course  happen  with  a  balance  ;  the  same  weight  will 
cause  the  scale  upon  which  it  is  placed  to  turn  the  more  rapidly 
and  completely,  the  shorter  the  distance  between  the  centre  of 
gravity  and  the  fulcrum.  We  have  seen  above,  that  in  a  balance 
where  the  three  edges  are  on  a  level  with  each  other,  increased 
loading  of  the  scales  will  continually  tend  to  raise  the  centre  of 
gravity  towards  the  fulcrum.  A  good  balance  will  therefore  be- 
come more  delicate  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  weights  placed 
upon  its  scales ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  its  sensibility  will  be  di- 
minished in  about  the  same  proportion  by  the  increment  of  the 
mass  to  be  moved,  and  by  the  increased  friction  attendant  upon 
the  increase  of  load ;  in  other  words,  the  dedicacy  of  a  good  balance 
will  remain  the  same,  whatever  may  be  the  load  placed  upon  it. 
The  nearer  the  centre  of  gravity  lies  to  the  fulcrum,  the  slower  are 
the  oscillations  of  the  balance.  Hence  in  regulating  the  position 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  we  must  not  go  too  far,  for  if  it  ap- 
proaches the  fulcrum  too  nearly,  the  operation  of  weighing  will 
take  too  much  time. 

y.  The  ieo/m  must  he  as  light  as  passible.  The  remarks  which 
we  have  just  now  made  will  likewise  show  how  far  the  weight  of 
the  beam  may  influence  the  sensibility  of  a  balance.  We  have  seen 
that  if  a  balance  is  not  actually  to  become  less  delicate  on  increased 
loading,  it  must  on  the  one  hand  have  a  tendency  to  become  more 
delicate  by  the  continual  approach  of  the  centre  of  gravity  to  the 
fulcrum.  Now  it  is  evident,  that  the  more  considerable  the  weight 
of  the  beam  is,  the  less  will  an  equal  load  placed  upon  both  scales 
alter  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  system,  the  more  slowly 
will  the  centre  of  gravity  approach  the  fulcrum,  the  less  will  the 
increased  friction  be  neutralized,  and  consequently  the  less  sensi- 
bility will  the  balance  possess.  Another  point  to  be  taken  into 
accoimt  here  is,  that  the  moving  forces  being  equal,  a  lesser  mass 
or  weight  is  more  readily  moved  than  a  greater.     (§  4  a,) 

§6. 
We  will  now  proceed,  first,  to  give  the  student  a  few  genera] 
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rules  to  gaide  him  in  the  purchase  of  a  balance  intended  for  the 
purposes  of  quantitative  analysis ;  and,  secondly,  to  point  out  the 
best  method  of  testing  the  accuracy  and  sensibility  of  a  balance. 

1.  A  balance  able  to  bear  70  or  80  grammes  in  each  scale,  sof- 
fices  for  most  purposes. 

2.  The  balance  must  be  enclosed  in  a  glass  case  to  protect  it 
from  dust.  This  case  ought  to  be  sufficiently  large,  and,  more 
especially,  its  sides  should  not  approach  too  near  the  scales.  It 
must  be  constructed  in  a  manner  to  admit  of  its  being  opened  and 
closed  with  facility,  and  thus  to  allow  the  operation  of  weighing 
to  be  effected  without  any  disturbing  influence  from  currentB 
of  air.  Therefore,  either  the  front  part  of  the  case  should  consist 
of  three  parts,  viz.,  a  fixed  centre  part  and  two  lateral  parts,  open- 
ing like  doors ;  or,  if  the  front  part  happens  to  be  made  of  one 
piece,  and  arranged  as  a  sliding-door,  the  two  sides  of  the  case  must 
be  provided  each  with  a  door. 

3.  The  balance  must  be  provided  with  a  proper  contrivance  to 
render  it  immovable  whilst  the  weights  are  being  placed  upon  the 
scale.  This  is  most  commonly  effected  by  an  arrangement  which 
enables  the  operator  to  lift  up  the  beam  and  thus  to  remove  the 
middle  edge  from  its  support,  whilst  the  scales  remain  suspended. 

It  is  highly  advisable  to  have  the  case  of  the  balance  so  arranged 
that  the  contrivances  for  lifting  the  beam  and  fixing  the  scales  can 
be  worked  while  the  case  remains  closed,  and  consequently  fit>m 
without. 

4.  It  is  necessary  that  the  balance  should  be  provided  with  an 
index  to  mark  its  oscillations ;  this  index  is  appropriately  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  balance. 

5.  The  balance  must  be  provided  with  a  spirit  level,  to  enable 
the  operator  to  place  the  three  edges  on  an  exactly  horizontal  level ; 
it  is  best  also  for  this  purpose  that  the  case  should  rest  upon  three 
screws. 

6.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  beam  should  be  graduated  into 
tenths,  so  as  to  enable  the  operator  to  weigh  the  milligramme  and 
its  fractions  with  a  centigramme  "  rider."* 

7.  The  balance  must  be  provided  with  a  screw  to  regulate  the 
centre  of  gravity,  and  likewise  with  two  screws  to  regulate  the 

*  [Becker's  later  balances  have  beams  graduated  to  twelfths,  and  a  rider 
weighing  12  mgrs.  This  enables  the  operator  to  use  nearly  the  whole  of  tlM 
graduation.] 
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equality  of  the  arms,  and  finallj  with  screws  to  restore  the  equi- 
librium  of  the  scales,  should  this  have  been  disturbed. 

§7. 

The  following  experiments  serve  to  test  the  accuracy  and  sensi- 
bility of  a  balance. 

1.  The  balance  is,  in  the  first  place,  accurately  adjusted,  if 
necessary,  either  by  the  regulating  screws,  or  by  means  of  tinfoil, 
and  a  milligramme  weight  is  then  placed  in  one  of  the  scales.  A 
good  and  practically  useful  balance  must  turn  very  distinctly  with 
this  weight ;  a  delicate  chemical  balance  should  indicate  the  -^  of 
a  milligramme  with  perfect  distinctness. 

3.  Both  scales  are  loaded  with  the  maximum  weight  the  con- 
struction of  the  balance  will  admit  of — the  balance  is  then  accu- 
rately  adjusted,  and  a  milligramme  added  to  the  weight  in  the  one 
scale.  This  ought  to  cause  the  balance  to  turn  to  the  same  extent 
as  in  1.  In  most  balances,  however,  it  shows  somewhat  less  on  the 
index.  It  follows  from  §  5  )^  that  the  balance  will  oscillate  more 
slowly  in  this  than  in  the  first  experiment. 

3.  The  balance  is  accurately  adjusted  (should  it  be  necessary 
to  establish  a  perfect  equilibrium  between  the  scales  by  loading  the 
one  with  a  minute  portion  of  tinfoil,  this  tinfoil  must  be  left  re- 
maining upon  the  scale  during  the  experiment) ;  both  scales  are 
then  equally  loaded,  say,  with  fifty  grammes  each,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, the  balance  is  again  adjusted  (by  the  addition  of  small 
weights).  The  load  of  the  two  scales  is  then  interchanged,  so  as  to 
transfer  that  of  the  right  scale  to  the  left,  Imd  vice  verad.  A  bal- 
ance with  perfectly  equal  arms  must  maintain  its  absolute  equilib- 
rium upon  this  interchange  of  the  weights  of  the  two  scales. 

4.  The  balance  is  accurately  adjusted ;  it  is  then  arrested  and 
again  set  in  motion ;  the  same  process  should  be  repeated  several 
times.  A  good  balance  must  invariably  reassume  its  original  equi- 
librium. A  balance  the  end  edges  of  which  afford  too  much  play 
to  the  hook  resting  upon  them,  so  as  to  allow  the  latter  slightly  to 
alter  its  position,  will  show  perceptible  differences  in  different 
trials.  This  fault,  however,  is  possible  only  with  balances  of  defec- 
tive construction. 

A  balance  to  be  practically  useful  for  the  purposes  of  quantita- 
tive analysis  must  stand  the  first,  second,  and  last  of  these  tests. 
A  slight  inequality  of  the  arms  is  of  no  great  consequence,  as  the 
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error  that  it  wonld  occafiion  may  be  completely  prevented  by  tht 
manner  of  weighing. 

Ab  the  Bensibilitj  of  a  balance  will  speedily  decrease  if  the  steel 
edges  are  allowed  to  get  rusty,  delicate  balances  should  never  be 
kept  in  the  laboratory,  bnt  always  in  a  separate  room.  It  is  also 
advisable  to  place  within  the  case  of  the  balance  a  vessel  half  filled 
with  calcined  carbonate  of  potassa,  to  keep  the  air  dry.  I  need 
hardly  add  that  this  salt  must  be  re-calcined  as  soon  as  it  g^ 
moist. 

§8. 

h.  The  Weights. 

1.  The  French  gramme  is  the  best  standard  for  calcnlation.  A 
set  of  weights  ranging  from  fifty  grammes  to  one  miUigramme 
may  be  considered  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes.  With  re- 
gard to  the  set  of  weights,  it  is  generally  a  matter  of  indifiFerence 
for  scientific  purposes  whether  the  gramme,  its  multiples  and  frac- 
tions, are  really  and  perfectly  equal  to  the  accurately  adjusted  nor- 
mal  weights  of  the  corresponding  denominations ;  *  but  it  is  aftft>- 
Iviel/y  necessary  that  they  should  2Lgree  perfectly  with  eacli  other, 
1.  e.<f  the  centigramme  weight  must  be  exactly  the  one  hundredth 
part  of  the  gramme  weight  of  the  set,  etc.  etc. 

2.  The  whole  of  the  set  of  weights  should  be  kept  in  a  suitable^ 
well-closing  box ;  and  it  is  desirable  likewise  that  a  distinct  com- 
partment be  appropriated  to  every  one  even  of  the  smaller  weights. 

3.  As  to  the  shape  best  adapted  for  weights,  I  think  that  of 
short  frusta  of  cones  inverted,  with  a  handle  at  the  top,  the  most 
convenient  and  practical  form  for  the  large  weights ;  square  piecei 
of  foil,  turned  up  at  one  comer,  are  best  adapted  for  the  small 
weights.  The  foil  used  for  this  purpose  should  not  be  too  thin,  and 
the  compartments  adapted  for  the  reception  of  the  several  smaller 
weights  in  the  box,  should  be  large  enough  to  admit  of  their  oon- 
tents  being  taken  out  of  them  with  facility,  or  else  the  smaller 
weights  will  soon  get  cracked,  bruised,  and  indistinct.    Every  one 

*  Still  it  would  be  desirable  that  mechanicians  who  make  gramme- wei^ti 
intended  for  the  use  of  the  chemist,  should  endeavor  to  procure  normcU  wei^ti. 
It  is  very  inconvenient,  in  many  cases,  to  find  notable  differences  betweei 
weights  of  the  same  denomination,  but  coming  from  different  makers;  aa  I  n^ 
•elf  have  often  had  occasion  to  discover. 
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of  the  weights  (with  the  exception  of  the  milligramme)  should  be 
distinctly  marked. 

4.  With  respect  to  the  material  most  suitable  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  weights,  we  conmionly  rest  satisfied  with  having  the  smaller 
weights  only,  from  1  or  0*5  gramme  downwards,  made  of  plati- 
num or  aluminium  foil,  using  brass  weights  for  all  the  higher  de- 
nominations. Brass  weights  must  be  carefully  shielded  from  the 
contact  of  acid  or  other  vapors,  or  their  correctness  will  be  in- 
paired;  nor  should  they  ever  be  touched  with  the  fingers,  but 
always  with  small  pincers.  But  it  is  an  erroneous  notion  to  sup- 
posie  that  weights  slightly  tarnished  are  unfit  for  use.  It  is,  in- 
deed, hardly  possible  to  prevent  weights  for  any  very  great  length  of 
time  from  getting  slightly  tarnished.  I  have  carefully  examined 
many  weights  of  this  description,  and  have  found  them  as  exactly 
corresponding  with  one  another  in  their  relative  proportions  as 
they  were  when  first  used.  The  tarnishing  coat,  or  incrustation, 
is  so  extremely  thin,  that  even  a  very  delicate  balance  will  gener- 
ally fail  to  point  out  any  perceptible  difference  in  the  weight. 

The  following  is  the  proper  way  of  testing  the  weights: 

One  scale  of  a  delicate  balance  is  loaded  with  a  one-gramme 
weight,  and  the  balance  is  then  completely  equipoised  by  taring 
with  small  pieces  of  brass,  and  finally  tinfoil  (not  paper,  since  this 
absorbs  moisture).  The  weight  is  then  removed,  and  replaced  suc- 
cessively by  the  other  gramme  weights,  and  afterwards  by  the 
same  amount  of  weight  in  pieces  of  lower  denominations. 

The  balance  is  carefully  scrutinized  each  time,  and  any  devi- 
ation from  the  exact  equilibrium  marked.  In  the  same  way  it  is 
seen  whether  the  two-gramme  piece  weighs  the  same  as  two  single 
grammes,  the  five-gramme  piece  the  same  as  three  single  grammes 
and  the  two-gramme  piece,  &c.  In  the  comparison  of  the  smaller 
weights  thus  among  themselves,  they  must  not  show  the  least  dif- 
ference on  a  balance  turning  with  ^^  of  a  milligramme.  In  com- 
paring the  larger  weights  with  all  the  small  ones,  differences  of  -^ 
to  iV  of  a  milligramme  may  be  passed  over.  If  you  wish  them  to 
be  more  accurate,  you  must  adjust  them  yourself.  In  the  purchase 
of  weights  chemists  ought  always  to  bear  in  mind  that  an  accurate 
weight  is  truly  valuable,  whilst  an  inaccurate  one  is  absolutely 
worthless.  It  is  the  safest  way  for  the  chemist  to  test  every  weight 
he  purchases,  no  matter  how  high  the  reputation  of  the  maker. 
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§9. 
<?.  The  Process  op  "Weighino. 

"We  have  two  different  methods  of  determining  the  weight  of 
substances ;  the  one  might  be  termed  direct  weighingy  the  otlier  is 
called  weighing  by  mihatitution. 

In  direct  weighing^  the  substance  is  placed  upon  one  scale,  and 
the  weight  upon  the  other.  If  we  possess  a  balance,  the  arms  of 
which  are  of  equal  length,  and  the  scales  in  a  perfect  state  of 
equilibrium,  it  is  indifferent  upon  which  scale  the  substance  is 
placed  in  the  several  weighings  required  during  an  analytical  pro- 
cess ;  i.e.^  we  may  weigh  upon  the  right  or  upon  the  left  side,  and 
change  sides  at  pleasure,  without  endangering  the  accuracy  of  oar 
results.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  arms  of  our  balance  are  not 
perfectly  equal,  or  if  the  scales  are  not  in  a  state  of  perfect  equili- 
brium, we  are  compelled  to  weigh  invariably  upon  the  same  scale, 
otherwise  the  correctness  of  our  results  will  be  more  or  less  materi- 
ally impaired. 

Suppose  we  want  to  weigh  one  gramme  of  a  substance,  and  to 
divide  this  amount  subsequently  into  two  equal  parts.  Let  lu 
assume  our  balance  to  be  in  a  state  of  perfect  equilibrium,  but 
with  unequal  arms,  the  left  being  99  millimetres,  the  riglit  100 
millimetres  long ;  we  plact?  a  gramme  weight  upon  the  left  scale, 
and  against  this,  on  the  right  scale,  as  much  of  the  substance  to  be 
weighed  as  will  restore  the  equilibrium  of  the  balance. 

According  to  the  axiom,  '^  masses  are  in  equilibrium  upon  a 
lever,  if  the  products  of  their  weights  into  their  distances  from  the 
fulcrum  are  equal,"  we  have  consequently  upon  the  right  scale  0*99 
grm.  of  substance,  since  99x1*00= 100x0*99.  'If  we  now,  for  the 
purpose  of  weighing  one  half  the  quantity,  remove  the  whole 
weight  from  the  left  scale,  substituting  a  0*5  grm.  weight  for  it, 
and  then  take  off  part  of  the  substance  from  the  right  scale,  until 
the  balance  recovers  its  equilibrium,  there  will  remain  0*495  grm. ; 
and  this  is  exactly  the  amount  we  have  removed  from  the  scale: 
we  have  consequently  accomplished  our  object  with  respect  to  the 
relative  weight ;  and  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the  absolute 
weight  is  not  generally  of  so  much  importance  in  scientific  work 
But  if  we  attempted  to  halve  the  substance  which  we  have  on  the 
right  scale,  by  first  removing  both  the  weight  and  the  substance 
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from  the  scales,  and  placing  subsequently  a  0-5  grm.  weight  upon 
the  right  scale,  and  part  of  the  substance  upon  the  lefti  until  the 
balance  recovers  its  equilibrium,  we  should  have  0*505  of  substance 
upon  the  left  scale,  since  100x0-500=99x0.505;  and  conse- 
quently, instead  of  exact  halves,  we  should  have  one  part  of  the 
substance  amounting  to  0*505,  the  other  only  to  0*4:85. 

If  the  scales  of  our  balance  are  not  in  a  state  of  absolute  equili- 
brium, we  are  obliged  to  weigh  our  substances  in  vessels  to  insure 
accurate  results  (although  the  arms  of  the  balance  be  perfectly 
equal).  It  is  self-evident  that  the  weights  in  this  case  must  like- 
wise be  invariably  placed  upon  one  and  the  same  scale,  and  that 
the  difference  between  the  two  scales  must  not  undergo  the 
slighest  variation  during  the  whole  course  of  a  series  of  experi- 
ments. 

From  these  remarks  result  the  two  following  rules : — 

1.  It  is,  under  all  circumstances,  advisable  to  place  the  sub- 
stance invariably  upon  one  and  the  same  scale — ^most  conveniently 
upon  the  left. 

2.  If  the  operator  happens  to  possess  a  balance  for  his  own 
private  and  exduaive  use,  there  is  no  need  that  he  should  adjust  it 
at  the  commencement  of  every  analysis ;  but  if  the  balance  be  used 
in  common  by  several  persons,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain, before  every  operation,  wnether  the  state  of  absolute  equili- 
brinm  may  not  have  been  disturbed. 

Weighing  hy  svbsi/itution  yields  not  only  rdatimly^  but  also 
ahsohUdy  accurate  results;  no  matter  whether  the  arms  of  the 
balance  be  of  exactly  equal  lengths  or  not,  or  whether  the  scales  be 
in  perfect  equipoise  or  not. 

The  process  is  conducted  as  follows:  the  material  to  be 
weighed — say  a  platinum  crucible — is  placed  upon  one  scale,  and 
the  other  scale  is  accurately  counterpoised  against  it.  The  plati- 
num crucible  is  then  removed,  and  tiie  equilibrium  of  the  balance 
restored  by  substituting  weights  for  the  removed  crucible.  It  is 
perfectly  obvious  that  the  substituted  weights  will  invariably 
express  the  real  weight  of  the  crucible  with  absolute  accuracy. 
We  weigh  by  substitution  whenever  we  require  the  greatest  pos- 
sible accuracy;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  determination  of  atomic 
weights.  The  process  may  be  materially  shortened  by  first  placing 
a  tare  (which  must  of  course  be  heavier  than  the  substance  to  be 
weighed)  upon  one  scale,  say  the  left,  and  loading  the  other  scale 
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with  weights  until  equiUbrinm  is  prodaced.  This  tare  is  always 
retained  on  the  left  scale.  The  weights  after  being  noted  are 
removed.  The  substance  is  placed  on  the  right  scale,  together 
with  the  smaller  weights  requisite  to  restore  the  eqnilibriom  of 
the  balance.  The  sum  of  the  weights  added  is  then  subtracted 
from  the  noted  weight  of  the  counterpoise :  the  remainder  will  at 
once  indicate  the  absolute  weight  of  the  substance.  Let  us  sup- 
pose, for  instance,  we  have  on  the  left  scale  a  tare  requiring  a 
weight  of  fifty  grammes  to  counterpoise  it.  We  place  a  platinum 
crucible  on  the  right  scale,  and  find  that  it  requires  an  addition 
of  weight  to  the  extent  of  10  grammes  to  counterpoise  the  tare 
on  the  left.  Accordingly,  th^  crucible  weighs  50  minus  10=40 
grammes. 

§10. 

The  following  rules  will  be  found  useful  in  performing  the 
process  of  weighing : — 

1.  The  safest  and  most  expeditious  way  of  ascertaining  the 
exact  weight  of  a  substance,  is  to  avoid  trying  weights  at  random ; 
instead  of  this,  a  strictly  systematic  course  ought  to  be  pursued  in 
counterpoising  substances  on  the  balance.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
we  want  to  weigh  a  crucible,  the  weight  of  which  subsequently 
turns  out  to  be  6.627  grammes ;  well,  we  place  10  grammes  on  the 
other  scale  against  it,  and  we  find  this  is  too  much ;  we  place  the 
weight  next  in  succession,  i.e.j  5  grammes,  and  find  this  too  little; 
next  7,  too  much ;  6,  too  little ;  6*5,  too  little ;  6*7,  too  much ;  6*6, 
too  little ;  6*65,  too  much ;  6-62,  too  little ;  6-63,  too  much ;  6-625, 
too  little ;  6*627,  right. 

I  have  selected  here,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  a  most  com- 
plicated case;  but  this  systematic  way  of  laying  on  the  weights 
will  in  most  instances  lead  to  the  desired  end,  in  half  the  time 
required  when  weights  are  tried  at  random.  After  a  little  prac- 
tice a  few  minutes  will  suffice  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  a  sub- 
stance to  within  the  -j^  of  a  milligramme,  provided  the  balance 
does  not  oscillate  too  slowly. 

2.  The  milligrammes  and  fractions  of  milligrammes  are  deter* 
mined  by  a  centigramme  rider  (to  be  placed  on  or  between  the 
divisions  on  the  beam)  far  more  expeditiously  and  conveniently 
than  by  the  use  of  the  weights  themselves,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  equal  accuracy. 
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3.  Particular  care  and  attention  should  be  bestowed  on  enter- 
ing the  weights  in  the  book.  The  best  way  is  to  write  down  the 
weights  first  by  inference  from  the  blanks,  or  gaps  in  the  weight 
box,  and  to  control  the  entry  subsequently  by  removing  the 
weights  from  the  scale,  and  replacing  them  in  their  respective 
compartments  in  the  box.  The  student  should  from  the  com- 
mencement make  it  a  rule  to  enter  the  number  to  be  deducted  in 
the  lower  line ;  thus,  in  the  upper  line,  the  weiglit  of  the  cruci- 
ble +  the  substance ;  in  the  lower  line,  the  weight  of  the  empty 
crucible. 

4.  The  balance  ought  to  be  arrested  every  time  any  change  is 
contemplated,  such  as  removing  weights,  substituting  one  weight 
for  another,  &c.  &c.,  or  it  will  soon  get  spoiled. 

5.  Substances  (except,  perhaps,  pieces  of  metal,  or  some  other 
bodies  of  the  kind)  must  never  be  placed  directly  upon  the  scales, 
but  ought  to  be  weighed  in  appropriate  vessels  of  platinum,  silver, 
glass,  porcelain,  &c.,  never  on  paper  or  card,  since  these,  being 
liable  to  attract  moisture,  are  apt  to  alter  in  weight.  The  most 
common  method  is  to  weigh  in  the  first  instance  the  vessel  by 
itself,  and  to  introduce  subsequently  the  substance  into  it;  to 
weigh  again,  and  subtract  the  former  weight  from  the  latter.  In 
many  instances,  and  more  especially  where  several  portions  of  the 
same  substance  are  to  be  weighed,  the  united  weight  of  the  vessel 
and  of  its  contents  is  first  ascertained ;  a  portion  of  the  contents 
is  then  shaken  out,  and  the  vessel  weighed  again;  the  loss  of 
weight  expresses  the  amount  of  the  portion  taken  out  of  the  vessel. 

6.  Substances  liable  to  attract  moisture  from  the  air,  must  be 
weighed  invariably  in  closed  vessels  .(in  covered  crucibles,  for 
instance,  or  between  two  watch-glasses,  or  in  a  closed  glass  tube) ; 
fluids  are  to  be  weighed  in  small  bottles  closed  with  glass  stoppers. 

7.  A  vessel  ought  never  to  be  weighed  whilst  warm,  since  it 
will  in  that  case  invariably  weigh  lighter  than  it  really  is.  This  is 
owing  to  two  circumstances.  In  the  first  place,  every  body  con- 
denses upon  its  surface  a  certain  amount  of  air  and  moisture,  the 
quantity  of  which  depends  upon  the  temperature  and  hygroscopic 
state  of  the  air,  and  likewise  on  its  own  temperature.  Now  sup- 
pose a  crucible  has  been  weighed  cold  at  the  commencement  of 
the  operation,  and  is  subsequently  weighed  again  whilst  hot, 
together  with  the  substance  it  contains,  and  the  weight  of  which 
we  wish  to  determine.    If  we   subtract   for   this  purpose    the 
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weiglit  of  the  cold  cmcible,  ascertaiDcd  in  the  former  inetanoe^ 
from  the  weight  found  in  the  latter,  we  shall  sabtract  too  mnch, 
and  consequently  we  shall  set  down  less  than  the  real  weight  for 
the  substance.  In  the  second  place,  bodies  at  a  high  temperature 
are  constantly  communicating  heat  to  the  air  immediately  around 
them;  the  heated  air  expands  and  ascends,  and  the  denser  and 
colder  air,  flowing  towards  the  space  which  the  former  leaves,  pro- 
duces a  current  which  tends  to  raise  the  scale,  making  it  thus 
appear  lighter  than  it  really  is. 

8.  If  we  suspend  from  tlie  end  edges  of  a  correct  balance 
respectively  10  grammes  of  platinum  and  10  grammes  of  glass,  bj 
wires  of  equal  weight,  the  balance  will  assume  a  state  of  equili- 
brium ;  but  if  we  subsequently  immerse  the  platinum  and  gla» 
completely  in  water,  this  equilibrium  will  at  once  cease,  owing  to 
the  different  specific  gravity  of  the  two  substances ;  since,  as  is 
well  known,  substances  immersed  in  water  lose  of  their  weight 
a  quantity  equal  to  the  weight  of  their  own  bulk  of  water.  If 
this  be  borne  in  mind,  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  one  that 
weighing  in  the  air  is  likewise  defective,  inasmuch  as  the  bulk 
of  the  substance  weighed  is  not  the  same  with  that  of  the 
weiglit.  This  defect,  however,  is  so  very  insignificant,  owing 
to  the  trifling  specific  gravity  of  the  air  in  proportion  to  that 
of  solid  substances,  that  we  may  generally  disregard  it  alto- 
gether in  analytical  experiments.  In  cases,  however,  where 
absolutely  accurate  results  are  required,  the  bulk  both  of 
the  substance  examined,  and  of  the  weight,  must  be  taken 
into  account,  and  the  weight  of  the  corresponding  yolome 
of  air  added  respectively  to  that  of  the  substance  and  of 
the  weight,  making  thus  the  process  equivalent  to  weighing 
in  vacuo. 

§11. 

2.  Measubing. 

The  process  of  measuring  is  confined  in  analytical  researches 
mostly  to  gases  and  liquids.  The  method  of  measuring  gases  has 
been  brought  to  such  perfection  that  it  may  be  said  to  equal  in 
accuracy  the  method  of  weighing.  However,  such  accurate  meas- 
urements demand  an  expenditure  of  time  and  care,  which  can  be 
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bestowed  only  on  the  nicest  and  most  delicate  scientific  investiga- 
tions.* 

The  measuring  of  liquids  in  analytical  investigations  was  resorted 
to  first  by  Desoboizilles  ("  Alkalimeter,"  1806).  Gat-Lussao 
materially  improved  the  process,  and  indeed  brought  it  to  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection  (measuring  of  the  solution  of  chloride 
of  sodium  in  the  assay  of  silver  in  the  wet  way).  More  recently 
F.  MoHsf  has  bestowed  much  care  and  ingenuity  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  appropriate  and  convenient  measuring  apparatus,  and 
has  added  to  our  store  the  eminently  practical  compression  stop- 
cock  burette.  The  process  is  now  resorted  to  even  in  most  accurate 
scientific  investigations,  since  it  requires  much  less  time  than  the 
process  of  weighing. 

The  accuracy  of  all  measurings  depends  upon  the  proper  con- 
struction of  the  measuring  vessels,  and  also  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  process  is  conducted. 

§12. 

a.  The  Measubino  of  Gases. 

"We  use  for  the  measuring  of  gases  graduated  tubes  of  greater 
or  less  capacity,  made  of  strong  glass,  and  closed  by  fusion  at  one 
end,  which  should  be  rounded.  The  following  tubes  will  be  found 
Bufiicient  for  all  the  processes  of  gas  measuring  required  in  organic 
elementary  analyses. 

1.  A  bell-glass  capable  of  holding  from  150  to  250  c.  c,  and 
about  4  centimetres  in  diameter ;  divided  into  cubic  centimetres. 

2.  Five  or  six  glass  tubes,  about  12  to  15  millimetres  in  diam- 
eter in  the  clear,  and  capable  of  holding  from  30  to  40  c.  c.  each, 
divided  into  \  c.  c. 

The  sides  of  these  tubes  should  be  pretty  thick,  otherwise  they 
will  be  liable  to  break,  especially  when  used  to  measure  over  mer- 
cury. The  sides  of  the  bell-glass  should  be  about  3,  of  the  tubes 
about  2  millimetres  thick. 

The  most  important  point,  however,  in  connection  with  meas- 

*  [The  student  who  will  practise  the  accurate  measurement  of  gases  in  any 
but  the  simplest  cases,  must  refer  for  all  details  to  Bunsen's  "Gkisometry" 
(translated  byRoscoe),  and  Russell,  Jour.  Chem.  8oc.,  1868,  p.  128,  as  the  sub- 
ject is  too  extensive  for  the  limits  of  this  volume.] 

t  **  Lehrbach  der  Titrirmethode/'  by  Dr.  Fr.  Mohr.    Brunswick,  1855. 
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nring  instraments  is  tliat  they  be  correctly  graduated,  since  upon 
tliis  of  course  depends  the  accuracy  of  the  results.  For  the  method 
of  graduating  I  refer  to  Gbeville  Williams'  ^^  Chemical  Mani- 
pulation."* 

In  testing  the  measuring  tubes  we  have  to  confiider  three 
things. 

1.  Do  the  divisions  of  a  tube  correspond  with  each  other? 

2.  Do  the  divisions  of  each  tube  correspond  with  those  of  the 
other  tubes  ? 

3.  Do  the  volumes  expressed  by  the  graduation  lines  ooire- 
spond  with  the  weights  used  by  the  analyst  ? 

These  three  questions  are  answered  by  the  following  ezperi- 
ments: 

a.  The  tube  which  it  is  intended  to  examine  is  placed  in  a  per- 
pendicular position,  and  filled  gradually  with  accurately  measured 
small  quantities  of  mercury,  care  being  taken  to  ascertain  with  the 
utmost  precision  whether  the  graduation  of  the  tube  is  proportion- 
ate to  the  equal  volumes  of  mercury  poured  in.  The  measuring- 
off  of  the  mercury  is  effected  by  means  of  a  small  glass  tube,  sealed 
at  one  end,  and  ground  perfectly  even  and  smooth  at  the  other. 
This  tube  is  filled  to  overflowing  by  immersion  under  mercuiy, 
care  being  taken  to  allow  no  air  bubbles  to  remain  in  it;  the 
excess  of  mercury  is  then  removed  by  pressing  a  small  glass  plate 
down  on  the  smooth  edge  of  the  tube.f 

h.  Different  quantities  of  mercury  are  successively  measured 
off  in  one  of  the  smaller  tubes,  and  then  transferred  into  the  other 
tubes.  The  tubes  may  be  considered  in  perfect  accordance  with 
each  other,  if  the  mercury  reaches  invariably  the  same  divisional 
point  in  every  one  of  them. 

Such  tubes  as  are  intended  simply  to  determine  the  relative 
volume  of  different  gases,  need  only  pass  these  two  experiments; 
but  in  cases  where  we  want  to  calculate  the  weight  of  a  gas  from 
its  volume^  it  is  necessary  also  to  obtain  an  answer  to  the  third 
question.     For  this  purpose — 

c.  One  of  the  tubes  is  accurately  weighed  and  then  filled  with 


*  [See  also  Gary  Lea,  Am.  Jour.  Sol.  and  Arts.  2d  ser.,  vol.  42,  p.  875.] 
f  As  warming  the  metal  is  to  be  carefully  avoided  in  this  process,  it  is  advi- 
sable not  to  hold  the  tube  with  the  hand  in  immersing  it  in  the  mercury,  but  to 
fasten  it  in  a  small  wooden  holder. 
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distilled  water  of  a  tentperatnre  of  16°  to  the  last  mark  of  the 
graduated  scale ;  the  weight  of  the  water  is  then  accurately  deter- 
mined. If  the  tube  agrees  with  the  weights,  every  100  c  c.  of 
water  of  16"^  must  weigh  99*9  grm.  But  should  it  not  agree,  no 
matter  whether  the  error  lie  in  the  graduation  of  the  tube  or  in 
the  adjustment  of  the  weights,  we  must  apply  a  correction  to  the 
Tolume  observed  before  calculating  the  weight  of  a  gas  therefrom. 
Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  we  find  100  c.  c.  to  weigh  only 
99*6  grm. :  assuming  our  weights  to  be  correct,  the  c.  c.  of  our 
scale  are  accordingly  too  small ;  and  to  convert  100  of  these  c.  c. 
into  normal  c.  c  we  say : — 

99-9  :  99-6  : :  100  :  x. 

In  the  mecisuriug  of  gaaes  we  must  ha/ve  regard  to  the  foUow- 
ing  points: — 

1.  Correct  reading-off.  2.  The  temperature  of  the  gas.  8.  The 
degree  of  pressure  operating  upon  it.  And  4.  The  circumstance 
whether  it  is  dry  or  moist.  The  three  latter  points  will  be  readily 
understood,  if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  any  alteration  in  the  tem- 
perature of  a  gas,  or  in  the  pressure  acting  upon  it,  or  in  the  ten- 
sion of  the  admixed  aqueous  vapor,  involves  likewise  a  consider- 
able alteration  in  its  volume. 

§13. 
1.  Correct  Beading-off. 

This  is  rather  difficult,  since  mercury  in  a  cylinder  has  a  con- 
vex surface  (especially  observable  with  a  narrow  tube),  owing  to 
its  own  cohesion ;  whilst  water,  on  the  other  hand,  under  the  same 
circumstances  has  a  concave  surface,  owing  to  the  attraction  which 
the  walls  of  the  tube  exercise  upon  it.  The  cylinder  should 
invariably  be  placed  in  a  perfectly  perpendicular  position,  and  the 
eye  of  the  operator  brought  to  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
fluid. 

In  reading-oflE  over  water,  the  middle  of  the  dark  zone  formed 
by  that  portion  of  the  liquid  that  is  drawn  up  around  the  inner 
walls  of  the  tube,  is  assumed  to  be  the  real  surface ;  whilst  when 
operating  with  mercury,  we  have  to  place  the  real  surface  in  a 
plane  exactly  in  the  middle  between  the  highest  point  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  mercury,  and  the  points  at  which  the  latter  is  in  actual 
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contact  with  the  walls  of  the  tube.    However,  the  results  obtained 
in  this  way  are  only  approximate. 

Absolately  accurate  results  cannot  be  arrived  at,  in  xneaBuring 
over  water  or  any  other  fluid  that  adheres  to  glass.  £at  over  mer- 
cury they  may  be  arrived  at  if  the  error  of  the  meniscuB  be  deter- 
mined and  the  mercury  be  read  off  at  the  highest  point.  The 
determination  of  the  error  of  the  meniscus  is  performed  for  cadi 
tube,  once  for  all,  in  the  following  manner :  some  mercnry  is 
poured  into  the  tube,  and  its  height  read-off  right  on  a  level  with 
the  top  of  the  convex  surface  exhibited  by  it;  a  few  drops  of  soltt- 
tion  of  chloride  of  mercury  are  then  poured  on  the  top  of  the 
metal ;  this  causes  the  convexity  to  disappear ;  the  height  of  the 
mercury  in  the  tube  is  now  read-off  again  and  the  difference  noted. 
In  the  process  of  graduation,  the  tube  stands  upright,  in  that  of 
measuring  gases,  it  is  placed  upside  down ;  the  difference  observed 
must  accordingly  be  doubled,  and  the  sum  added  to  each  volume 
of  gas  read  off. 

§1*. 
2.  Influence  of  Temperatubb. 

Tlie  temperature  of  gases  to  be  measured  is  determined  either 
by  making  it  correspond  with  that  of  the  confining  fluid,  and 
ascertaining  the  latter,  or  by  suspending  a  delicate  thermometer 
by  the  side  of  the  gas  to  be  measured,  and  noting  the  degree  which 
it  indicates. 

If  the  construction  of  the  pneumatic  apparatus  permits  the 
total  immersion  of  the  cylinder  in  the  confining  fluid,  uniformity 
of  temperature  between  the  latter  and  the  gas  which  it  is  intended 
to  measure,  is  most  readily  and  speedily  obtained;  but  in  the 
reverse  case,  the  operator  must  always,  after  every  manipulation, 
allow  half  an  hour  or,  in  operations  combined  with  much  heating, 
even  an  entire  hour  to  elapse,  before  proceeding  to  observe  the 
state  of  the  mercury  in  the  cylinder,  and  in  the  thermometer. 

Proper  care  must  also  be  taken,  after  the  temperature  of  the 
gas  has  been  duly  adjusted,  to  prevent  re-expansion  during  the 
reading-off;  all  injurious  influences  in  this  respect  must  accord- 
ingly be  carefully  guarded  against,  and  the  operator  should,  more 
especially,  avoid  laying  hold  of  the  tul>e  with  his  hand  (in  preseing 
it  down,  for  instance,  into  the  confinhig  fluid);  making  use, 
instead,  of  a  wooden  holder. 
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§15. 

3.  Influence  of  Pbesbukb. 

With  regard  to  the  third  point,  the  gas  is  under  the  actual 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  if  the  confining  fluid  stands  on  an 
exact  level  both  in  and  outside  the  cylinder ;  the  degree  of  pres- 
sure exerted  upon  it  may  therefore  at  once  be  ascertained  by  con- 
sulting the  barometer.  But  if  the  confining  fluid  stands  higher  in 
the  cylinder  than  outside,  the  gas  is  under  less  pressure, — if  lower j 
it  is  under  greater  pressure  than  that  of  the  atmosphere ;  in  the 
latter  case,  the  perfect  level  of  the  fluid  inside  and  outside  the 
cylinder  may  readily  be  restored  by  raising  the  tube ;  if  the  fluid 
stands  higher  in  the  cylinder  than  outside,  the  level  may  be 
Yestored  by  depressing  the  tube ;  this  however  can  only  be  done 
in  cases  where  we  have  a  trough  of  sufScient  depth.  When  oper- 
ating over  water,  the  level  may  in  most  cases  be  readily  adjusted ; 
when  operating  over  mercury,  it  is,  more  especially  with  wide 
tubes,  often  impossible  to  bring  the  fluid  to  a  perfect  level  inside 
and  outside  the  cylinder. 

§16. 

4.  Influence  of  Moisture. 

In  measuring  gases  saturated  with  aqueous  vapor,  it  must  be 
taken  into  account  that  the  vapor,  by  virtue  of  its  tension,  exerts  a 
pressure  upon  the  confining  fluid.  The  necessary  correction  is 
simple,  since  we  know  the  respective  tension  of  aqueous  vapor  for 
the  various  degrees  of  temperature.  But  before  this  correction 
can  be  applied,  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  that  the  gas  should  be 
actually  saturated  with  the  vapor.  It  is,  therefore,  indispensable 
in  measuring  gases  to  take  care  to  have  the  gas  thoroughly  satu- 
rated with  aqueous  vapor,  or  else  absolutely  dry. 


It  is  quite  obvious  from  the  preceding  remarks,  that  volumes 
of  gases  can  be  compared  only  if  measured  at  the  same  temper- 
ature, under  the  same  pressure,  and  in  the  same  hygroscopic  state. 
They  are  generally  reduced  to  0°,  0*76  met.  barometer,  and  abso- 
lute dryness.  How  this  is  effected,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which 
we  deduce  the  weight  of  gases  from  their  volume,  will  be  found 
in  the  chapter  on  the  calculation  of  analyses. 
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§17. 
h.  The  Measubino  of  Fluids. 

In  consequence  of  the  vast  development  which  volnmetrie 
analysis  has  of  late  acquired,  the  measuring  of  fluids  has  become  an 
operation  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  According  to  the  different 
objects  in  view,  various  kinds  of  measuring  vessels  are  employed 
The  operator  must,  in  tlie  case  of  every  measuring  vessel,  carefnllj 
distinguish  whether  it  is  graduated  for  holding  or  for  deliverinf 
the  exact  number  of  c.  c.  marked  on  it.  If  you  have  made  use  ci 
a  vessel  of  the  former  description  in  measuring  oflE  100  c.  c.  of  a 
fluid,  and  wish  to  transfer  the  latter  completely  to  another  vesBel, 
you  must,  after  emptying  your  measuring  vessel,  rinse  it,  and  add 
the  rinsings  to  the  fluid  transferred ;  whereas,  if  you  have  made 
use  of  a  measuring  vessel  of  the  latter  description,  there  must  be 
no  rinsing. 

a.  Measubino  vessels  obaduated  fob  holding  the  bxacf  jceas- 

UBE  OF  FLL'ID  MABKED  ON  THEBL 

aa.  Mecuniring  vessels  which  serve  to  measure  out  one  d^fijn^ 
quantity  of  fluid. 

We  use  for  this  purpose — 

§18. 
1.  Measuring  Flasks. 

Fig.  2  represents  a  measuring  flask  of  the  most  practical  and 
convenient  form. 

Measuring  flasks  of  various  sizes  are  sold  in  the  shops,  holding 
respectively  200,  250,  500,  1000,  2000,  &c.,  c.  c.  As  a  general 
rule,  they  have  no  ground-glass  stoppers;  it  is,  however,  veiy 
desirable,  in  certain  cases,  to  have  measuring  flasks  with  ground 
stoppers.  The  flasks  must  be  made  of  well-annealed  glass  of  uni- 
form thickness,  so  that  fluids  may  be  heated  in  them.  The  line- 
mark  should  be  placed  within  the  lower  third,  or  at  least  within 
the  lower  half,  of  the  neck. 
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Measuring  flasks,  before  they  can  properly  be  employed  in 
analytical  operations,  must  first  be  carefnlly 
tested.  The  best  and  siniplefit  way  of 
effecting  this  is  to  proceed  tbos : — Pnt  the 
flask,  perfectly  dry  ineJde  and  onteide,  on 
the  one  scale  of  a  snfficiently  delicate  bal- 
ance, together  with  a  weight  of  1000  grm. 
in  the  case  of  a  litre  flask,  500  grm.  in  the 
case  of  a  half-litre  flask,  &q.,  restore  the 
equilibrium  by  placing  the  requisite  quan- 
tity of  shot  and  tinfoil  on  the  other  scale, 
then  remove  the  flask  and  the  weight  from 
the  balance,  pnt  the  flask   on  a  perfectly  ^' 

level  surface,  and  ponr  in  distilled  water  of  16",*  nntil  the  lower 
border  of  the  dark  zone  formed  by  the  top  of  the  water  aronnd 
the  inner  walls  corresponds  with  the  line-mark.  After  having 
thorouglily  dried  the  neck  of  the  flask  above  the  mark,  replace  it 
upon  the  scale :  if  this  restores  the  perfect  equilibrium  of  the  bal- 
ance, the  water  in  the  flask  weighs,  in  the  case  of  a  litre  measure, 
exactly  1000  grm.  If  the  scale  bearing  the  flask  sinks,  the  water 
in  it  weighs  as  much  above  1000  grm.  as  the  additional  weights 
amount  to  which  you  have  to  put  in  the  other  scale  to  restore  the 
equilibrium ;  if  it  rises,  on  the  other  hand,  the  water  weighs  as 
much  less  as  the  weights  amount  to  which  yon  have  to  pnt  in  the 
scale  with  the  flask  to  effect  the  same  end. 

*To  UM  water  in  the  state  of  its  higbett  dea^tf,  vis.,  of  4°,  1  c.  c.  of  which 
weighs  exactly  1  grm.,  and,  accordingly,  1  litre,  exactly  1000 grms.,  is  less  prac- 
Ucal,  as  the  operations  must  in  that  case  be  conducted  inatoomaacold;  since, 
tn  a  warmer  room,  the  outdde  of  the  flask  would  immediately  become  covered 
wilh  moisture,  in  consequence  ot  the  air  cooling  below  dew-point  Nor  can  I 
recommend  F  Mohr's  suggestion  to  make  litre-flasks,  and  measuring  vessels  in 
general,  upon  a  plan  to  make  the  litre-flask,  for  instance,  hold,  not  1000  gnn. 
waler  at  4°,  but  1000  grm.  at  16°,  since  in  an  arrangement  of  the  kind  proper 
regard  is  not  paid  to  Ihc  actual  meaning  of  the  term  "litre"  in  the  sclcntiflc 
world;  and  rocastiring  vessels  of  the  same  nominal  capacity,  made  by  different 
instrument-makers,  are  thus  liable  lo  differ  lo  a  greater  or  less  extent.  One  litre. 
flask,  according  to  Hohr,  holds  1001 '2  standard  c.  c.  I  consider  It  impracticfll 
to  give  to  the  c.  c.  another  slgniflcaiion  in  vessels  Intended  for  measuring  fluids 
than  in  vessels  used  for  the  measuring  of  gases,  which  latter  demand  strict  ad. 
heiion  to  the  standard  c  c,  as  it  is  often  required  to  deduce  the  weight  ot  a  gas 
by  calculating  from  the  volume. 
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If  the  water  in  the  litre  measure  weighs  999  gnn.,*  in  the  half, 
litre  measure,  499*5  grm.,  &c.,  the  measuring  flasks  are  correct 
Differences  up  to  O'lOO  grm.,  in  the  litre  measure,  up  to  0.070  gnn. 
in  the  half-litre  measure,  and  up  to  0*050  grm.  in  the  quarter-litre 
measure,  are  not  taken  into  account,  as  one  and  the  same  measur- 
ing flask  will  be  found  to  offer  variation  to  the  extent  indicated,  in 
repeated  consecutive  weighings,  though  filled  each  time  exactly  up 

to  the  mark  with  water  of  the  same  temperature. 
Though  a  flask  should,  upon  examination, 
turn  out  not  to  hold  the  exact  quantity  of  wat^ 
which  it  is  stated  to  contain,  it  may  yet  possiUj 
agree  with  the  other  measuring  vesBels,  and  mxj 
accordingly  still  be  perfectly  fit  for  use  for  most 
purposes.  Two  measuring  vessels  agree  among 
themselves  if  the  marked  Nos.  of  c.  e.  bear  the 
same  proportion  to  each  other  as  the  weights 
found;  thus,  for  instance,  supposing  your  litre- 
measure  to  hold  998  grm.  water  of  16®,  and  yonr 
50  c.  c.  pipette  to  deliver  49*9  grm.  water  of  the 
same  temperature,  the  two  measures  agree,  since 
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Fig.  8. 


To  prepare  or  correct  a  measuring  flask,  tare 
tlie  dry  litre,  half -litre,  or  quarter-litre  flask,  and 
then  weigh  into  it,  by  substitution,  (§  9)  999 
grm.,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  half  or  quarter 
of  that  quantity  of  distilled  water  of  16®.  Put 
the  flask  on  a  perfectly  horizontal  support,  place 
your  eye  on  an  exact  level  with  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  mark  the  lower  border  of  the  dark 
zone  by  two  little  dots  made  on  the  glass  with  a  point  dipped  into 
thick  asphaltum  varnish,  or  some  other  substance  of  the  kind.  Now 
pour  out  the  water,  place  the  flask  in  a  convenient  position,  and 
cut  with  a  diamond  a  fine  distinct  line  into  the  glass  from  one  dot 
to  the  other. 

bb.  Measuring  vessels  which  serve  to  measure  out  any  gruanti' 
ties  offAiid  at  vnU. 


*  With  absolute  accuracy  998*981  gnn. 
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§19. 
2.  The  Oraduated  Cylinder, 

This  instroment,  represented  in  fig.  3,  should  be  from  2  to 
3  cm.  wide,  of  a  capacity  of  100 — 300  c.  c,  and  divided  into 
single  c.  c.  It  must  be  ground  at  tlie  top,  that  it  may  be 
covered  quite  dose  with  a  ground-glass  plate.  The  measuring 
with  such  cylinders  is  not  quite  so  accurate  as  with  measuring 
fiasks,  as  in  the  latter  the  volume  is  read  off  in  a  narrower  part. 
The  accuracy  of  measuring  cylinders  may  be  tested  in  the  same  way 
as  in  the  case  of  measuring  flasks,  viz.,  by  weighing  into  them  water 
of  16° ;  or,  also,  very  well,  by  letting  definite  quantities  of  fluid  flow 
into  the  cylinder  from  a  correct  pipette,  or  burette  graduated  for 
delivering,  and  observing  whether  or  not  they  are  correctly  indi- 
cated by  the  scale  of  the  cylinder. 

fi.  Measubing  vessels  gbaduated  for  delivekino  the  exact 
HEA8TJBE  OF  FLUID  MARKED  ON  THEM  (graduated  d  P ScouleTnent), 

aa.  MeasuHng  vessels  which  serve  to  measure  out  one  definite 
quantity  of  fluid. 

§20. 
3.  The  Graduated  Pipette. 

This  instrument  serves  to  take  out  a  definite  volume  of  a  fluid 
from  one  vessel,  and  to  transfer  it  to  another ;  it  must  accordingly 
be  of  a  suitable  shape  to  admit  of  its  being  freely  inserted  into 
flasks  and  bottles. 

We  use  pipettes  of  1,  5,  10,  20,  50, 100,  150,  and  200  c.  c. 
capacity.  The  proper  shape  for  pipettes  up  to  20  c.  c.  capacity  is 
represented  in  flg.  4 ;  flg.  5  shows  the  most  practical  form  for  lar- 
ger ones.  To  flll  a  pipette  suction  is  applied  to  the  upper  aper- 
ture, either  directly  with  the  lips  or  through  a  caoutchouc  tube, 
until  the  fluid  stands  above  the  mark ;  the  upper  orifice  (which  is 
somewhat  narrowed  and  ground)  is  then  dos^  with  the  first  finger 
of  the  right  hand  (the  point  of  which  should  be  a  little 
moist);  the  outside  is  then  wiped  dry,  if  required,  and,  the 
pipette  being  held  in  a  perfectly  vertical  direction,  the  fluid 
Is  made  to  drop  out,  by  lifting  the   finger  a  little^  till  it  has 
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fallen  to  the  rcgnired  level;  the  loose  drop  le  carefally  i 
off,  and  the  contents  of  the  tube  are  then  finally  transferr 
the  other  vessel.  In  this  process  it  is  found  that  the  flaid 
not  ran  oat  completely,  bnt  that  a  small  portion  of  it  rei 
adhering  to  the  glass  in  the  point  of  the  pipette ;  after  a  tie 
this  becomes  increased  by  other  minate  particles  of  flnid  trie 
down  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
a  drop  gathers  at  the  lower  orifice,  ^ 
may  be  allowed  to  fall  off  from  its 
weight,  or  may  be  made  to  drop  off 
slight  shake.  If,  after  this,  the  point  c 
pipette  be  laid  against  a  moist  portii 
the  inner  side  of  the  vessel,  another  m 
portion  of  fluid  will  trickle  oat,  and,  1 
another  trifling  droplet  or  so  may  b 
oat  by  blowing  into  the  pipette. 
snppOBing  the  operator  follows  no  fixet 
in  this  respect,  letting  the  flnid,  for  inst 
in  one  operation  simply  run  out,  whil 
another  operation  he  lets  it  drain  af  tenn 
and  in  a  third  blows  out  the  last  par 
of  it  from  the  pipette,  it  is  evident  tha 
respective  quantities  of  fluid  deliven 
the  Be\eral  operations  cannot  be  quite  e 
I  prefer  in  all  cases  the  second  method, 
to  lay  the  point  of  the  pipette,  whilst  t 
ing,  finally  against  a  moist  portion  o: 
side  of  the  vessel,  which  I  have  always  f 
to  give  the  most  accurately  correspot 
measurements. 

The  correctness  of  a  pipette  ie  t 
by  filhng  it  up  to  the  mark  with  die 
■water  of  16",  letting  the  water  run  oi 
Fig.  4.  Fig.  5,  Fig.  6.  the  manner  just  stated,  into  a  tared  v 
and  weighing ;  the  pipette  may  be  pronounced  correct  if  IOC 
of  water  of  16°  weigli  99'9  grm. 

Testing  in  like  manner  the  accnracy  of  the  measurements  : 
with  a  simple  hand  pipette,  we  find  that  one  and  the  same  pi 
will  in  repeated  consecutive  weighings  of  the  contents,  tli 
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filled  and  emptied  each  time  with  the  minutest  care,  show  differ- 
ences up  to  0*010  grm.  for  10  c.  c  capacity,  up  to  0*040  grm.  for 
50  c  c.  capacity. 

The  accuracy  of  the  measurements  made  with  a  pipette  may 
be  heightened  by  giving  the  instrument  the  form  and  construction 
shown  in  fig.  6,  and  fixing  it  to  a  holder. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  drawing  that  these  pipettes  are 
emptied  only  to  a  certain  mark  in  the  lower  tube,  and  that  they 
are  provided  with  a  compression  stop-cock^  a  contrivance  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  describe  in  detail  when  on  the  subject  of 
burettes.  This  contrivance  reduces  the  differences  of  measure- 
ments with  one  and  the  same  50  c.  c.  pipette  to  0*005  grm. 

Pipettes  are  used  more  especially  in  cases  where  it  is  intended 
to  estimate  different  constituents  of  a  substance  in  separate  por- 
tions of  the  same :  for  instance,  10  grm.  of  the  substance  under 
examination  are  dissolved  in  a  250  c.  c.  flask,  the  solution  is  dilu- 
ted up  to  the  mark,  shaken,  and  2,  3,  or  4  several  portions  are  then 
taken  out  with  a  50  c.  c.  pipette.  Each  portion  consists  of  \  part 
of  the  whole,  and  accordingly  contains  2  grm.  of  the  substance. 
Of  course  the  pipette  and  the  flask  must  be  in  perfect  harmony. 
Whether  they  are  may  be  ascertained  by,  for  instance,  emptying 
the  50  c.  c.  pipette  5  times  into  the  250  c.  c.  flask,  and  observing 
if  the  lower  edge  of  the  dark  zone  of  fluid  coincides  with  the 
mark.  If  it  does  not,  you  may  make  a  fresh  mark,  which,  no 
matter  whether  it  is  really  correct  or  not,  will  bring  the  two  instru- 
ments in  question  into  confoi*mity  with  each  other. 

Cylindrical  pipettes,  graduated  throughout  their  entire  length, 
may  be  used  also  to  measure  out  any  given  quantities  of  liquid ; 
however,  these  instruments  can  properly  be  employed  only  in  pro- 
cesses where  minute  accuracy  is  not  indispensable,  as  the  limits  of 
error  in  reading  off  the  divisions  in  the  wider  part  of  the  tube  are 
not  inconsiderable.  For  smaller  quantities  of  liquid  this  inaccu- 
racy may  be  avoided  by  making  the  pipettes  of  tubes  of  uniform 
width,  having  a  small  diameter  only,  and  narrowed  at  both  ends. 
(Fr.  Mohb's  measuring  pipettes.) 

When  a  fluid  runs  out  of  a  pipette,  drops  sometimes  remain 
here  and  there  adhering  to  the  tube ;  this  arises  from  a  film  of  fat 
on  the  inside ;  it  may  be  removed  by  keeping  the  instrument  some 
time  filled  with  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potassa  mixed  with 
sulphuric  acid. 
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ib.  Mectawriag  veudeieMoh  serve  to  meatiwn  o%U  guanttt 
fimdatvriU. 

4.  The  Burette. 

Of  the  varione  forms  and  dispoeitionB  of  this  instntmen 
following  appear  to  me  the  most  convenient : — 


I.  Mbhr'8  Burette,  (Compression  cock  burette). 

For  this  excellent  measnrin^  apparatus,  which  is  represent* 
fig.  7,  we  are  indebted  to  Fr.  Mohb.  It  coosiste  of  a  cylind 
tube,  narrower  towards  the  lower  end  for  abont  an  inch,  wi 
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slight  widening,  however,  at  the  extreme  point,  in  order  that  the 
caoutchonc  connector  may  take  a  firm  hold.  I  only  nee  burettes 
of  two  sizes,  viz.,  of  30  c.  c,  divided  into  ^  c  c;  and  of  50  c.  c, 
divided  into  ^  c.  c.  The  former  I  employ  principally  in  scientific, 
the  latter  chiefly  in  technical  investigations.  The  nsnal  length  of 
my  30  c.  c  burette  is  about  50  cm.;  the  graduated  portion  occupies 
about  49  cm.  The  diameter  of  the  tube  is  accordingly  about  10 
mm.  in  the  clear ;  the  upper  orifice  is,  for  the  convenience  of  filling, 
widened  in  form  of  a  funnel,  measuring  20  mm.  in  diameter ;  the 
width  of  the  lower  orifice  is  5  mm.  For  very  delicate  processes, 
the  length  of  the  graduated  portion  may  be  extended  to  50  or  52 
cm.,  leaving  thus  intervals  of  nearly  2  nmi.  between  the  small 
divisional  lines.  In  my  50  c.  c  burettes  the  graduated  portion  of 
the  tube  is  generally  40  cm.  long. 

To  make  the  instrument  ready  for  use,  the  narrowed  lower  end 
of  the  tube  is  warmed  a  little,  and  greased  with  tallow ;  a  caout- 
chouc tube,  about  30  mm.  long,  and  having  a  diameter  of  3  nmi. 
in  the  clear,  is  then  drawn  over  it ;  into  the  other  end  of  this 
is  inserted  a  tube  of  pretty  thick  glass,  about  40  mm.  long,  and 
drawn  out  to  a  tolerably  fine  point;  it  is  advisable  to  slightly 
widen  the  upper  end  of  this 
tube  also,  and  to  cover  it  with 

a  thin  coat  of  tallow ;  and  also   ^  ^  "^ 

to  tie  linen-thread,  or  twine, 
round  both  ends  of  the  con- 
nector, to  insure  perfect  tight- 
ness. 

The  space  between  the 
lower  orifice  of  the  burette  and  the  upper  orifice  of  the  small  de- 
livery tube  should  be  about  15  mm.  The  India  rubber  tube  is 
now  pressed  together  between  the  ends  of  the  tubes  by  the  com- 
pression-cock (or  clip).  This  latter  instrument  is  usually  made 
outof  brass  wire;  the  fortn  represented  in  fig.  8  was  given  by 

MOHR. 

A  good  dip  must  pinch  so  tight  that  not  a  particle  of  fluid  can 
make  its  way  through  the  connector  when  compressed  by  it ;  it 
must  be  so  constructed  that  the  analyst  may  work  it  with  perfect 
facility  and  exactness,  so  as  to  regulate  the  outflow  of  the  liquid 
with  the  most  rigorous  accuracy,  by  bringing  a  higher  or  less 
degree  of  pressure  to  bear  upon  it. 
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For  supporting  Mohb's  burettes,  I  use  the  holder  represented 
m  lig.  7 ;  this  instrument,  whilst  securely  confining  the  tube,  pe^ 
mits  its  being  moved  up  and  down  with  perfect  freedom,  and*  also 
its  being  taken  out,  without  interfering  with  the  comprefision-cocL 
The  position  of  the  burette  must  be  strictly  perpendicular,  to 
insure  which,  care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  grooves  of  the  cork 
Uuing,  which  are  intended  to  receive  the  tube,  perfectly  vertical, 
with  the  lower  board  of  the  stand  in  a  horizontal  position. 

To  charge  the  burette  for  a  volumetrical  operation,  the  point 
of  the  instrument  is  immersed  in  the  liquid,  the  compression-cock 
opened,  and  a  little  liquid,  sufBcient  at  least  to  reach  into  the 
burette  tube,  sucked  up  by  applying  the  mouth  to  the  upper  end; 
the  cock  is  then  closed,  and  the  liquid  poured  into  tlie  burette 
until  it  reaches  up  to  a  little  above  the  top  mark.  The  burette 
having,  if  required,  been  duly  adjusted  in  the  proper  vertical  pofii- 
tion,  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  drop  out  to  the  exact  level  of  the  top 
mark.  The  instrument  is  now  ready  for  use.  When  as  muck 
liquid  has  flowed  out  as  is  required  to  attain  the  desired  objed| 
the  analyst,  before  proceeding  to  read  off  the  volume  used,  hat  to 
wait  a  few  minutes,  to  give  the  particles  of  fluid  adheWing  to  till 
sides  of  tlie  emptied  portion  of  the  tube  proper  time  to  run  domi 
This  is  an  indispensable  pai-t  of  the  o])eration  in  accurate  mea8iD» 
ments,  since,  if  neglected,  an  experiment  in  which  the  standard 
liquid  in  the  burette  is  added  slowly  to  the  fluid  under  examiu- 
tion  (in  which,  accordingly,  the  minute  particles  of  fluid  adhering 
to  the  glass  have  proper  time  afforded  them  during  the  operation 
itself  to  run  down),  will,  of  course,  give  slightly  different  results 
from  those  arrived  at  in  another  experiment,  where  the  larger  po^ 
tion  of  the  standand  fluid  is  applied  rapidly,  and  the  last  few  drops 
alone  are  added  slowly. 

The  way  in  which  the  reading-off  is  effected,  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance  in  volumetric  analysis ;  the  first  requisite  is  to 
bring  the  eye  to  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  fluid.  We  must  con- 
seqtiently  settle  the  question — What  is  to  l>e  considered  the  topi 

If  you  hold  a  burette,  partly  filled  with  water,  between  the  eye 
and  a  strongly  illumined  wall,  the  surface  of  the  fluid  presents 
the  appearance  shown  in  fig.  10 ;  if  you  hold  close  behind  the  tube 
a  sheet  of  white  pa{)er,  with  a  strong  light  falling  on  it,  the  sur- 
face of  the  fluid  presents  the  appearance  shown  in  fig.  9. 

In  the  one  as  well  as  in  the  other  case,  you  have  to  read  off  at 
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the  lower  border  of  the  dark  zone,  this  being  the  most  distinctly 
marked  line.  Fb.  Mohb  recommende  the  following  device  for 
reading-off : — Paste  on  a  sheet  of  very  white  paper  a  broad  strip  of 
black  paper,  and,  when  reading-ofi,  hold  this  close  behind  the 
burette,  in  a  position  to  place  the  border  line  between  white  and 
black  from  2  to  3  mm.  below  the  lower  border  of  the  dark  zone, 
as  shown  in  fig.  11 ;   read-off  at  the  lower  border  of  the  dark 


Great  care  must  be  taken  to  hold  the  paper  invariably  in  tlie 
same  position,  since,  if  it  be  held  lower  down,  the  lower  border  of 
the  black  zone  will  move  Iiiglier  up. 


Fig.  8. 


Pig.  10. 


Fig.  n. 


I  prefer  to  read-ofE  in  a  light  which  causes  the  appearance  rep- 
resented in  fig.  9. 

By  the  use  of  Ebdmann'b  float  *  all  uncertainties  in  reading-off 
may  bo  avoided.  Fig.  12  represents  a  burette  thus  provided.  In 
this  case  we  always  read  off  the  degree  of  the  burette  which  coin- 
cideswith  the  circle  in  the  middle  of  the  float.  The  float  mast  be- 
so  fitted  to  the  width  of  the  burette  that  when  placed  in  the  filled 
bnrette,  it  will,  on  allowing  the  fiuid  to  run  out  gradually,  sink 
down  with  the  same  without  wavering,  and  when  it  has  been 
pressed  down  into  the  fluid  of  the  closed  burette,  it  will  slowly 
rise  again.    The  weight  of  the  float  must,  if  necessaty,  be  bo  regu- 

*JourD.  f.  prakt.  Cham.  71,  IH. 
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lated  by  mercTuy  that  when  placed  in  the  filled  tnbe  it  ma;  at 
the  fluid  with  its  top  noiformly  all  round.  A  farther  impoitnil 
condition  of  the  float  ie  that  its  axis  ehould  coincide  as  nearly  as  poi- 
sible  with  that  of  the  bnrette  tabe,  so  that  the  division-inark  (W  the 
burette  may  be  always  parallel  with  the  axaia 
line  on  the  float. 

The  oorrectnesB  of  the  gndnatitHi  of  a  buntte 
is  tested  in  the  most  raruplo  way,  as  follofwa:  fil 
tho  inatmnient  up  to  the  highest  diTision  with 
water  of  16%  then  let  10  c.  c.  of  the  liqnid 
flow  oat  into  an  accurately  weighed  flask,  wmI 
weigh ;  then  let  another  quaotity  of  10  &  & 
flow  out,  and  weigh  again,  and  repeat  the  opc^ 
ation  until  the  contents  of  the  burette  are  ei- 
haufited.  If  the  inBtmment  is  correctly  graduated, 
every  10  c  c  of  water  of  16°  miiBt  weigh  MBKI 
grm.  DifEerences  np  to  O'OIO  grm.  may  be  dii- 
regarded,  since  even  with  the  greatest  care  bestomd 
on  the  proccfis  of  rcading-oS,  deviations  to  tU 
extent  will  occur  in  repeated  measnreiaeDtB  of  the 
uppermost  10  o.  c.  of  one  and  the  same  bnretia 
With  tlie  float-bnrettcs  the  weighings  agree  modi 
more  accurately,  and  the  difierenoes  for  10  e.  &  di 
not  exceed  0-003  grm. 

Mobr's  bnrette  is  unquestionably  the  best  and 
most  convenient  iiistrninent  of  the  kind,  and  on^ 
to  be  employed  in  the  mcasuremetit  of  all  liquids  which  are  not 
injurionsly  affected  by  contact  with  caontclionc  Of  the  standard 
solutions  nsed  at  present  in  volumetric  analysis,  that  of  permiit 
ganate  of  potassa  alone  cannot  bear  contact  with  caoatchoao. 


IL    Gay-Zitasac'B  Burette. 

Fig.  13  represents  this  instrument  in,  as  I  believe^  Its  mot 
practical  form, 

I  make  nse  of  two  sizes,  one  of  50  c  c  divided  into  ^  o.  a, 
the  other  of  30  c  c.  divided  into  -^  c.  c  The  foi-mer  ia  about 
33  cm.  long ;  the  graduated  portion  occupies  about  25  cm.;  thi 
internal    diameter  of  the  wide  tnbe  measures  15  mm. ;    that  of 


Fig.  13. 


ID 
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the  narrow  tube  4  mm.,  which  in  the  upper  bent  end  gradually 
decreases  to  2  mm.  The  graduated  portion  of  the  smaller 
burette  is  about  28  cm.  long,  and  has  accordingly  an  internal 
diameter  of  about  11  mm. 

The  stand  which  I  make  use  of  to  rest  my  burettes  in,  consists 
of  a  disk  of  solid  wood,  from  5  to  6  cm.  high,  and 
from  10  to  12  cm.  in  diameter,  with  holes  made  with 
the  auger  and  chisel,  of  proper  size  to  receive  the  bot- 
tom part  of  the  burettes. 

To  complete  the  instrument,  Mohb  suggests  the 
use  of  a  perforated  cork,  bearing  a  short  glass  tube 
bent  at  aright  angle.  The  cork  being  inserted  into 
the  mouth  of  the  wide  tube,  a  piece  of  caoutchouc  is 
drawn  over  the  short  glass  tube ;  by  blowing  into  this 
with  greater  or  less  force,  the  outflow  of  the  liquid 
from  the  spout  of  the  slightly  fl1a.nting  burette  may 
be  regukted  at  pleasure. 

The  reading-off  of  the  height  of  the  liquid  is 
effected  in  the  same  way  as  explained  in  §  21. 
I  prefer,  however,  placing  the  bur5*e  finnly  a^nst 
a  ^rpendicdar  partition,  either  a  strongly  iUuTned 
door,  or  the  pane  of  a  window,  to  insure  the  vertical 
position  of  the  instrument.  It  is  only  when  operar 
ting  with  more  highly  concentrated,  and  accordingly 
opaque  solutions  of  permanganate  of  potassa,  that  the 
method  of  reading-off  requires  modification ;   in  that  ^' 

case,  the  upper  border  of  the  liquid  is  noted  ;  and  the  best  way  is 
to  place  the  burette  against  a  white  backgroimd,  and  read  off  by 
reflected  light. 

§23. 
m.  Geissler^s  Burette. 

In  this  instrument,  which  is  represented  in  fig.  14,  the  narrow 
tube  is  placed  inside  the  wide  tube  instead  of  outside,  as  in  Gat- 
LussAo's  burette.  The  part  of  the  inner  tube  projecting  beyond 
the  wide  tube  is  thick  in  the  glass ;  whilst  the  part  inside,  which 
is  of  the  same  inside  width,  is  made  of  very  thin  glass. 

This  is  a  very  convenient  instrument,  and  less  liable  to  frac« 
tare  than  Gay-Lubsac'b  burette. 
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II.  Pbelhonaby  Operations. — ^Preparation  of  Substahgxb  roi 
TUE  Processes  of  QuANTiTATiyE  AnaxiTSis. 

§24. 
1.  TuE  Selection  of  the  Sampue. 

Before  the  analyst  proceeds  to  make  the  qnantitatiTe  analjai 

of  a  body,  he  cannot  too  carefnllj  consider 
whether  the  desired  result  is  f oUj  attained  if  he 
simply  knows  the  respective  quantity  of  every 
individual  constituent  of  that  body.  This  pri- 
mary point  is  but  too  frequently  disregarded,  and 
thus  false  impressions  are  made,  even  by  the 
most  careful  analysis.  This  remark  applies  botk 
to  scientific  and  to  technical  investigations. 

Therefore,  if  you  have  to  determine  the 
constitution  of  a  mineral,  take  the  greatest  pos- 
sible care  to  remove  in  the  first  place  eveir 
particle  of  gangue,  and  disseminated  impuri- 
ties ;  remove  any  adherent  matter  by  wiping  or 
wasliing,  then  wrap  the  substance  up  in  a  slieet 
of  thick  paper,  and  crush  it  to  pieces  on  a  steel 
anvil ;  and  pick  out  with  a  pair  of  small  pinoen 
the  cleanest  ])iecc8.  Crystalline  BubstanceS) 
prepared  artificially,  ought  to  be  purified  by  re- 
crystiillizatiou ;  precipitates  by  thorongli  wash- 
ing, &c.,  ifec. 

In  technical  investigations, — when  called 
upon,  for  instance,  to  determine  the  amount  of 
peroxide  presentin  a  manganese  ore,  or  the 
amount  of  iron  present  in  an  iron  ore, — ^the  first 
point  for  consideration  ought  to  be  whether  the 
samples  selected  correspond  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  average  quality  of  the  ore.  What  would 
it  serve,  indeed,  to  the  purchaser  of  a  manganese 
mine  to  know  the  amount  of  peroxide  present 
in  a  select,  possibly  particularly  rich,  sample  ? 

These  few  observations  will  suffice  to  show  that  no  nniversallf 
applicable  and  valid  rulei*  to  guide  the  analyst  in  the  selection  of 
the  sample  can  be  laid  down ;  he  must  in  every  individual  case^ 
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on  the  one  hand,  examine  the  subBtance  carefully,  and  more  par- 
ticnlarlj  also  under  the  microecope,  or  through  a  lens ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  keep  clearly  in  view  the  object  of  the  investigation, 
and  then  take  his  measures  accordingly. 

§25. 

2.  Mechanical  Division. 

In  order  to  prepare  a  substance  for  analysis,  t.^.,  to  render  it 
accessible  to  the  action  of  solvents  or  fluxes,  it  is  generally  indis- 
pensable, in  the  first  place,  to  divide  it  into  minute  parts,  since 
tliis  will  create  abundant  points  of  contact  for  the  solvent,  and 
^^ill  counteract,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  remove  the  adverse, 
influences  of  the  power  of  cohesion,  thus  fulfilling  all  the  condi- 
tioi\8  necessary  to  effect  a  complete  and  speedy  solution. 

The  means  employed  to  attain  this  object  vary  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  different  bodies  we  have  to  operate  upon.  In  many 
oases,  simple  crushing  or  pounding  is  sufiScient ;  in  other  cases  it 
is  necessary  to  reduce  the  powder  to  the  very  highest  degree  of 
fineness,  by  sifting  or  by  elutriation. 

The  operation  of  powdering  is  conducted  in  mortars ;  the  first 
and  most  indispensable  condition  is,  that  the  material  of  the  mor- 
tar be  considerably  harder  than  the  substance  to  be  pulverized,  so 
as  to  prevent,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  latter  from  being  coiitarai- 
uated  with  any  particles  of  the  former.  Thus,  for  pounding  salts 
^d  other  substances  possessing  no  very  considerable  degree  of 
Wdneas,  porcelain  mortars  may  be  used,  whilst  the  pounding  of 
iarder  substances  (of  most  minerals,  for  instance,)  requires  vessels 
of  agate,  chalcedony,  or  flint.  In  such  cases,  the  larger  pieces  are 
first  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder ;  this  is  best  effected  by  wrapping 
them  up  in  several  sheets  of  writing-paper,  and  striking  them  with 
a  hanuner  upon  a  steel  or  iron  plate ;  the  coarse  powder  thus 
obtamed  is  then  pulverized,  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  in  an  agate 
mortar,  until  it  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  an  impalpable  powder. 
If  we  have  but  a  small  portion  of  a  mineral  to  operate  upon,  and 
indeed  in  all  cases  where  we  are  desirous  of  avoiding  loss,  it  is 
advisable  to  use  a  steel  mortar  (fig.  15)  for  the  preparatory  reduc- 
tion of  the  mineral  to  coarse  powder. 

ab  and  cd  represent  the  two  parts  of  the  mortar ;  these  may  be 
readily  taken  asunder.     The  substance  to  be  crushed  (having,  if 


Fig  15. 
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practicable,  first  been  broken  into  small  pieces),  ia  plaoed  in  tin 
cylindrical  chamber  ^;  tlie  steel  cylinder,  -which  fits  Bomeubt 
looBcly  into  the  chamber,  eervoB  ha  pcetlc  The  mortar  is  plaeed 
upon  a  Bulid  support,  and  perpendicular  blows  are  repeatedlT 
struck  upon  the  pcetle  with  a  hanuna 
until  the  object  in  view  is  attained. 

Minerals  which  are  very  difficult 
to  pulverize  should  be  strongly  ignited, 
and  then  suddenly  plnnged  into  cold 
water,  and  subsequently  again  ignited. 
This  process  is  of  course  applicable  onlf 
to  minerals  which  lose  no  essential  cos- 
stitiient  on  ignition,  and  are  perfetflr 
isBoluble  in  water. 

In  the  purchase  of  agate  mortsn, 
,  especial  care  ought  to  be  taken  that  tbn 
have  no  palpable  cracks  or  indentatiou; 
veiy  slight  cracks,  liowever,  that  caniut 
be  felt,  do  not  render  the  inortar  useless,  alUiough  they  impur  in 
durability. 

Hinerak  insoluble  in  acids,  and  which  conseqaently  reqiuie 
fuihig,  must  especially  be  finely  divided,  otherwise  we  cannot  calcn- 
late  upon  complete  decomposition.  Tltls  object  may  be  obtained 
either  by  triturating  the  pounded  mineral  with  water,  or  by  elnui- 
ation,  or  by  sifting ;  the  two  former  processes,  however,  can  be 
resorted  to  only  in  the  case  of  substances  which  are  not  attacked 
by  water.  It  is  quite  clear  that  analysts  must. in  fatnre  be  mncli 
more  cautious  in  this  point  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case,  unet 
we  know  now  that  many  substances  which  are  usually  held  to  be 
insoluble  in  water  are,  when  in  a  state  of  minute  division,  stronglT 
affected  by  that  solvent;  thus,  for  instance,  water,  acting  upon 
some  sorts  of  finely  pulverized  glass,  is  found  to  rapidly  dissolve 
from  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  powder  even  in  the  cold.  (Pelodie.^ 
Thus,  again,  finely  divided  feldspar,  granite,  trachyte  and  poipbyTj 
give  up  to  water  both  alkali  and  silica.    (II.  LiiDwio.t) 

Tritur<ition  wUh  water  {levigation).  Add  a  little  water  to  tbe 
pounded  mineral  in  the  mortar,  and  triturate  the  paste  until  ill 
crepitation  ceases,  or,  which  is  a  more  expeditious  process,  transfer 
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tie  mineral  paste  from  the  mortar  to  an  agate  or  flint  fllab,  and  tritu- 
nto  it  thereon  with  a  muller.  Rinse  the  paste  off,  with  the  wash- 
ing bottle,  into  a  smooth  porcekin  basin  of  hemispheric  form, 
CTaporate  the  water  on  the  water-bath,  and  mix  the  residue  most 
carefully  with  the  pestle.  (The  paste  may  be  dried  also  in  the 
agate  mortar,  but  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  since  otherwise  the  mortar 
might  crack.) 

To  perform  the  process  of  dutriation^  the  pasty  mass,  having 
fret  been  very  finely  triturated  with  water,  is  washed  off  into  a 
leaker,  and  stirred  with  distilled  water ;  the  mixture  is  then  allowed 
to  stand  a  minute  or  so,  after  which  the  supernatant  turbid  fluid  is 
joored  off  into  another  beaker.  The  sediment,  which  contains  the 
coaner  parts,  is  then  again  subjected  to  the  process  of  trituration, 
etc,  and  the  same  operation  repeated  until  the  whole  quantity  is 
cbtriated.  The  turbid  fluid  is  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  imtil  the 
mimite  particles  of  the  substance  held  in  suspension  have  subsided, 
'which  generally  takes  many  hours.  The  water  is  then  finally 
decanted,  and  the  powder  dried  in  the  beaker. 

The  process  of  sifting  is  conducted  as  follows :  a  piece  of  fine, 
'vell-washed,  and  thoroughly  dry  linen  is  placed  over  the  mouth  of 
a  bottle  about  10  cm.  high,  and  pressed  down  a  little  into  the  mouth, 
60  as  to  form  a  kind  of  bag ;  a  portion  of  the  finely  triturated  sub- 
stance is  put  into  the  bag,  and  a  piece  of  soft  leather  stretched  tightly 
over  the  top  by  way  of  cover.  By  drumming  with  the  finger  on  the 
leather  cover,  a  shaking  motion  is  imparted  to  the  bag,  which 
makes  the  finer  particles  of  the  powder  gradually  pass  through  the 
linen.  The  portion  remaining  in  the  bag  is  subjected  again  to 
trituration  in  an  agate  mortar,  and,  together  with  a  fresh  portion 
of  the  powder,  sifted  again ;  and  the  same  process  is  continued 
until  the  entire  mass  has  pass  through  the  bag  into  the  glass. 

When  operating  on  substances  consisting  of  different  com- 
pounds  it  would  be  a  grave  error  indeed  to  use  for  analysis  the 
powder  resulting  from  the  first  process  of  elutriation  or  sifting, 
rince  this  will  contain  the  more  readily  pulverizable  constituents  in 
» greater  proportion  to  the  more  resisting  ones  than  is  the  case 
^th  the  original  substance. 

Great  care  must,  therefore,  also  be  taken  to  avoid  a  loss  of 
substance  In  the  process  of  elutriation  or  sifting,  as  this  loss  is 
likely  to  be  distributed  unequally  among  the  several  component 
parts. 
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In  cases  where  it  is  intended  to  ascertain  the  average  compos 
tion  of  a  heterogeneous  substance,  of  an  iron  ore  for  instance,! 
large  average  sample  is  selected,  and  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder; 
the  latter  is  thoroughly  intermixed,  a  portion  of  it  powdered  mcic 
finely,  and  mixed  uniformly,  and  finally  the  qnantitj  required  for 
analysis  is  reduced  to  the  finest  powder.  The  most  convenieit 
instrument  for  the  crushing  and  coarse  pounding  of  large  sampki 
of  ore,  &c.,  is  a  steel  anvil  and  hammer.  The  anvil  in  my  om 
laboratory  consists  of  a  wood  pillar,  85  cm.  high  and  26  cm.  a 
diameter,  into  which  a  steel  plate,  3  cm.  thick  and  20  cm.  id 
diameter,  is  let  to  the  depth  of  one-half  of  its  thickness.  A  bns 
ring,  5  cm.  high,  fits  round  the  upper  projecting  part  of  the  steel 
plate.  The  hammer,  which  is  well  steeled,  has  a  striking  snrte 
of  5  cm.  diameter.  An  anvil  and  hammer  of  this  kind  affoid 
among  others,  this  advantage,  that  their  steel  surfaces  admit  mod 
readily  of  cleaning.  To  convert  the  coarse  powder  into  a  finer.s 
smooth-turned  steel  mortar  of  about  130  mm.  upper  diameter  and 
74  mm.  deep  is  used — the  final  trituration  is  conducted  in  an  agate 
mortar. 

§26. 
3.  Deying. 

Bodies  which  it  is  intended  to  analyze  quantitatively  must  be, 
when  weighed,  in  a  definite  state,  in  a  condition  in  which  they  cm 
be  always  obtained  again. 

Now,  the  essential  constituents  of  a  substance  are  nsnallj  accoio- 
panied  by  an  unessential  one,  viz.,  a  greater  or  less  amount  of 
water,  enclosed  either  within  its  lamellae,  or  adhering  to  it  from 
the  mode  of  its  preparation,  or  absorbed  by  it  from  the  atmospheit 
It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  to  estimate  correctly  the  quantity  of  a 
sul)6tance,  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  remove  this  variable  amonnt 
of  water.  Most  solul  bodies^  therefore,  require  to  ie  dried  befm 
they  can  he  quantitatively  analyzed. 

The  operation  of  drying  is  of  the  very  highest  importance  for 
the  correctness  of  the  results  ;  indeed  it  may  safely  be  averred  thai 
many  of  the  differences  observed  in  analytical  researches  proceed 
entirely  from  the  fact  that  substances  are  analyzed  in  dififereni 
states  of  moisture. 

Many  bodies  contain,  as  is  well  known,  water  which  is  proper 
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to  them  either  as  inherent  in  their  constitution  orasBO-calledwater 
of  crystallization.  In  contradistinction  to  this,  we  will  employ  the 
term  moisture  to  designate  that  variable  adherent  or  mechanically 
enclosed  water,  with  the  removal  of  which  the  operation  of  drying 
in  the  sense  here  in  view  is  alone  concerned. 

In  the  drying  of  substances  for  quantitative  analysis,  our  object 
IB  to  remove  all  moisture,  without  interfering  in  the  slightest  degree 
with  combined  water  or  any  other  constituent  of  the  body.  To 
accomplish  this  object,  it  is  absolutely  requisite  that  we  should 
know  the  properties  which  the  substance  under  examination  mani- 
fests in  the  dry  state,  and  whether  it  loses  water  or  other  constitu- 
ents at  a  red  heat,  or  at  100°,  or  in  dried  air,  or  even  simply  in 
contact  with  the  atmosphere.  These  data  will  serve  to  guide  us  in 
the  selection  of  the  process  of  desiccation  best  suited  to  each  sub- 
stance.* 

The  following  classification  may  accordingly  be  adopted : — 

a.  Substances  which  lose  water  even  in  simple  contact  with  the 
atmosphere  /  such  as  sodium  sulphate,  crystallized  sodium  carbon- 
ate, etc.  Substances  of  this  kind  turn  dull  and  opaque  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  finally  crumble  wholly  or  partially  to  a  white 
powder.  They  are  more  diflBcult  to  dry  than  many  other  bodies. 
The  process  best  adapted  for  the  purpose,  is  to  press  the  pulverized 
salts  with  some  degree  of  force  between  thick  layers  of  fine  white 
blotting-paper,  repeating  the  operation  with  fresh  paper  until  the 
last  sheets  remain  absolutely  dry. 

It  is  generally  advisable  in  the  course  of  this  operation  to  repow- 
der  the  salt. 

h.  Substances  which  do  not  yield  water  to  the  atmx>sphere  {n7iless 
it  is  perfectly  dry\  hut  effloresce  in  artificially  dried  air ;  such  as 
magnesium  sulphate,  sodium  potassium  tartrate  (Rochelle  salt),  &c. 
Salts  of  this  kind  are  reduced  to  powder,  which,  if  it  be  very 
moist,  is  pressed  between  sheets  of  blotting-paper,  as  in  a  /  after 
this  operation,  it  must  be  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time  spread 
in  a  thin  layer  upon  a  sheet  of  blotting-paper,  effectually  protected 
against  dust,  and  shielded  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

•  The  dried  substance  should  always  at  once  be  transferred  to  a  well-closed 
Tessel ;  glass  tubes,  sealed  at  one  end,  and  of  sufficiently  thick  glass  to  bear  the 
firm  insertion  of  tight-fitting  smooth  corks — weighing- tubes^are  usually  employed 
for  this  purpose. 
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c.  Substances  which  undergo  no  oUeraHon  in  dried  air,  Jmt  lov 
Kater  at  100° ;  calcium  tartrate,  for  instance.  These  are  finelT 
pulverized  ;  the  powder  is  put  in  a  thin  la^er  into  a  vatch-glaa  oc 
shallow  dish,  and  the  latter  placed  inside  a  chamber  in  which  tbe 
air  ia  kept  dry  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid.  This  process  is  nsnallT 
conducted  in  one  of  the  following  apparatasea,  which  are  tetitwJ 
desiccators,  and  snliserve  still  another  purpose  besides  that  of  dij. 
ing,  viz.,  that  of  allowing  hot  crucibles,  dishes,  etc.,  to  cool  in  (bj 
air. 

In  lig.  lA,  a  represents  a  glass  plate  (ground-glass  plates  aaem 
the  })ur]x>80  best),  h,  a  bell  jar  with  gronnd  rim,  which  ie  greued 
witli  tallow;  c  is  a  glass  busin  with  sttlplmric  acid ;  ff,  a  round  ins 


Fig.  16. 


Fig.  17. 


plate,  supported  on  three  feet,  witli  circular  holes  of  Tarions  i 
for  the  reception  of  the  watch-glasses,  crucibles,  etc,  containing  the 
substance. 

In  fig.  17,  a  represents  a  beaker  with  gronnd  and  greased  rim, 
and  filled  to  one-fourth  or  one-third  with  concentrated  sulphi 
acid:  J  is  a  ground-glass  plate;  c  ia  a  bent  wire  of  lead,  whid 
serves  to  support  the  watch-glass  containing  the  substance. 

Fig.  18  represents  a  readily  portable  desiccator,  used  more  vu- 
ticularly  to  receive  crucibles  in  course  of  cooling,  and  earry  th«ii 
to  the  balance.  The  instniment  consiste  of  a  box  made  of  atroDg 
glass ;  the  lid  must  be  ground  to  shut  air-tight ;  the  place  on  vhiA 
it  joins  is  greased  with  tallow.     The  outer  diameter  of  my  boM 
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is  105  mm. ;  the  Bides  are  6  mm.  tliick.  The  aperture  has  a  diam- 
eter of  SO  rnm, ;  the  box  up  to  the  small  part  is  66  nuo.  high ;  the 
lid  has  the  same  height ;  the  small  part 
itself  is  15  mm.  high,  and  ground  to  a 
■  slightly  conical  shape.  A  brass  ring, 
vith  rim,  fits  exactly  into  the  apertore ; 
the  rim  must  not  project  beyond  the 
glass.  The  ring  hears  a  triangle  of 
iron,  or,  better,  platinmn  wire,  intended 
for  the  reception  of  crucibles,  &c. 

The  body  which  it  is  intended  to 
dry  is  kept  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  dty  air  in  the  glass,  until  it  shows 
no  farther  diminution  of  weight.  Sub- 
stances upon  which  the  oxy^ren  of  the 
air  exercises  a  modifying  influence  are 
dried  in  a  similar  manner,  under  tha 
exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump^ 
Substances  which,  though  losing  no 
water  in  dry  air,  yet  give  off  ammonia, 
are  dried  over  quicklime,  mixed  with  some  chloride  of  ammonium 
in  powder,  and  consequently  in  an  anhydrous  ammoniacal  atmo- 
sphere. 

§28. 

d.  Sub^ncea  which  at  100°  completely/  lose  thmr  mot$Hre, 
without  suff'ering  any  other  alteration,  such  as  hydrogen  potas- 
sium tartrate,  sugar,  etc.  These  are  dried  in  the  water-bath ;  in 
the  case  of  slow-drying  substances,  or  where  it  is  wished  to  expe- 
dite the  operation,  with  the  aid  of  a  cur- 

-   rent  of  dry  air. 

Fig.  19   represents   the   water-bath 
most  commonly  used.    It  is  made  of 

~  sheet  copper.  Tlie  engraving  renders  i 
adetailed  description  unnecessary.  The  ' 
inner  cliam^r,  c,  is  surrounded  on  five    ' 

.  sides  by  the  outer  case  or  jacket,  d  e,    I 

^  without  communicating  with  it.  The 
object  of  the  apertures  g  and  A  is  to  effect 
nhange  of  air,  which  purpose  they  answer  sufficiently  welL     When 


Fig.  19. 
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it  IB  intended  to  use  the  apparatns,  the  outer  ease  is  filled  to  aM 
one-Iialf  with  rain-water,  and  the  aperture  a  is  dosed  with  a  peifor 
atcd  cork,  into  which  a  glasetube  is  fitted;  the  aperture  (isentir^ 
closed.  If  the  apparatue  ib  intended  to  be  heated  over  charcoiLE 
shonld  have  a  length  of  about  20  cm.  from  d  to  J'\  bat  if  otbi 
gas-,  spirit-,  or  oil-lamp,  it  alionld  be  onl^  about  IS  cm.  long, 
the  former  case,  the  inner  chamber  is  17  cm.  deep,  14  cm.  tstiid 
and  10  cm.  high ;  in  the  latter  case,  it  is  10  cm.  deep,  9  cm.  bnai 
and  6  cm.  liigh.  The  temperature  in  the  inner  chamber  new 
quite  reaches  100° ;  to  bring  it  up  to  100°,  F.  Roohledbb  hai  at 
gested  to  close  h  with  a  donble-limbed  tube,  the  outer  longer  limb 
of  which  dips  into  a  cylinder  filled  with  water ;  a  ia  in  that  an 
closed  with  a  perforated  cork  bearing  a  sufficiently  tall  fniuii 
tube,  which  fits  air-tight  in  the  cork.  The  lower  end  of  this  tnlit 
reitclies  down  to  one  inch  from  the  bottom. 

In  large  analytical  hiboratories  water  is  usually  kept  boiho^ii 
day  long,  for  the  production  of  dietilled  water.  The  boilers  qm 
in  my  own  laboratory  Iiave  tlic  shape  of  somewhat  oblong  sqmit 
boxoH,  aliout  120  cm.  long,  60  cm.  broad,  and  24  am.  high;  & 
front  of  till)  boiler  has  Boldercd  into  it,  one  alwve  the  other,  tw 
rows  of  dr}'ing  chanibGrs,  of  tlio  kind  shown  in  fig.  19.  Tni 
gives  so  many  ovens  that  almost  every  student  may  have  one  it 
\y\6  special  use.  Most  of  these  ovens  arc  from  11  to  12  cm.  i1h( 
and  bioad,  and  8  cm.  high ;  Ponie  of  them,  however,  are  16 
deep  an<!  broad,  to  enable  tlicni  tu  receive  large-sized  dishes.  Hx 
substances  to  be  dried  are  usually  put  on  double  watch-^IitM 
laid  one  within  the  other,  which  arc  placed  in  the  oven,  and  tk 
door  is  tlien  closed.  In  the  subsequent  process  of  weighing,  th 
upper  glass,  which  contains  the  substance,  is  covered  with  tl( 
lower  one.  The  glasses  must  be  quite  cold  before  tbey  are  plw' 
on  the  scale.  In 
where  we  have  to  deal  wit^ 
]iygro6Copicsubetancee,tli( 
re.ibsorption  of  water  upn 
cooling  is  prevented  bytb 
selection  of  doae-fittiif 
glasses,  which  are  beU 
tight  together  by  a  diif 
(fig.  20"),  and  allowed  to  cool  with  their  contents  under  a  brf 
gla^s  over  sulphuric  acid  (see  fig.  16).    These  latter  instmcUo* 
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apply  eqnally  to  the  prooees  of  drying  conducted  in  other  appa- 
ratus. 

The  clasp  need  for  keeping  the  watch-^laflses  pressed  together 
^and  which  in  all  casee  where  it  is  intended  to  ascertain  the  lose 
of  weight  which  a  snbetanee  snfiera  on  desiccation,  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  belonging  to  the  glasses,  and  mnst  accordingly  be  weighed 
with  them — is  constructed  of  two  strips  of  thin  brass  plate,  about 
10  cm.  long,  and  1  cm.  wide,  which  are  laid  the  one  over  the 
other,  and  soldered  together  at  the  ends,  to  the  extent  of  5  to  6  mm. 

The  following  apparatus  (fig.  21)  serres  for  drying  sabstances 
in  a  current  of  air : — 


a  represents  a  flask  filled  to  one-t)iird  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid ;  c  a  glass  vessel  (commonly  called  a  Likbiq's  diying- 
tube),  and  d  a  tin  vessel  provided  with  a  etop-cock  at  e,  and 
,    arranged  in  other  respects  as  the  cut  shows. 

h,  i,  represents  a  small  tin  vessel,  containing  water  and  covered 

with  a  lid ;  two  apertures  are  cut  into  the  border  of  the  latter,  to 

receive  the  ascending  limbs  of  e. 

^         The  tube  c  is  first  weighed  with  the  substance,  then  placed  in 

.  the  water-bath,  A,  i,  which  is  placed  over  a  spirit-  or  gas-lamp ; 

_   the  aspirator  d  is  then  filled  witli  water,  and  c  connected- with  the 

:    flask  a  by  the  perforated  cork  g,  and  with  d  by  means  of  a  caout- 

^  chouc  tubey.     If  the  stop-cock  e  be  now  opened  so  as  to  cause  the 

water  to  drop  from  d,  the  air  will  pass  through  the  tube  J,  and 

after  being  dehydrated  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  will  pass  over  the 

heated  substance  in  c.     After  the  operation  has  been  continued 

for  some  time,  it  is  interrupted  for  the  purpose  of  weighing  the 
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tabe  e  and  its  contents,  and  then  reeiimed  again,  mnd  oontimM 
nntil  the  weight  of  c  (and  ite  contents)  remains  etationaTy.  Ih 
cturent  of  cold  air.  exercising  its  constant  cooling  action  npontit 
substance,  the  latter  never  really  reaches  100°.  It  is,  therefor 
sometimes  advisable  to  snbstitnte  for  the  water  in  tlie  bath  s  lUt 
rated  solution  of  cominon  salt. 

Witli  tliis  substitution,  the  apparatus  represented  in  %  9 
will  be  found  to  effect  its  purpose  the  most  expeditionBly.  Iti 
not  adapted,  however,  for  drying  Euch  sabetances  aa  have  ■  to- 
dency  to  fuse  or  agglutinate  at  100°. 


e.  Siihfitanfeg  which  persistently  retain  moisture  at  100°,  9 
h-i^tuiie  caiapUitily  iry  <mly  after  a  very  longtime;  buiuiAichan 
t/i'a'/iijH'ite'f  by  a  red  heat. 

The  desiccation  of  such  substances  is  effected  in  the  air-bath  or 
oil-buth,  the  temperature  being  raised  to  110-130°,  and  still  hi^. 
and,  according  to  circnmstanca 
with  or  without  application  of  i 
carrent  of  air,  carbon  dioxiik 
or  hydrogen. 

Figs.  22  and  23  represent  tn 
uir-batlis  of  simple  constnictioD; 
the  former  (tig.  22)  adapted  i* 
tlie  desiccation  of  a  single  siy 
stance,  the  latter  suited  for  tlit 
siiniiltaneoHS  drying  of  aennl 
substances. 

Infig.  22,^iBaboxof8troif 
sheet  capper,  abont  11  cm.  hi^ 
and  9  cm.  in  diameter.  The  bui 
is  closed  with  the  loose-fitlii^ 
cover  B.  which  is  provided  wiUi  i 
narrow  rim,  and  has  two  aper- 
tures, C  and  E;  C  is  intended 
to  receive  the  thermometer  d. 
which  is  fitted  into  it  by  a  per 
forate*!  cork,  ^affords  an  exit  to  the  aqueous  vapors,  and  is.* 
Ctirding  to  circumstancet^  either  left  ojwn,  or  loosely  dosed.    Ii 


^>^aca^ 


ng.a3. 
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the  interior  of  the  box,  abont  half-way  up,  are  fixed  three  pina, 
I  sapporting  a  triangle  of  moderately  etout  wire,  upon  which  the 
cmcible  with  the  enbetance  is  placed  nncorered.  The  bulb  of  the 
thermometer  approaches  the  crucible  aa  closely  as  possible,  but 
without  toncbing  the  triangle.  The  heating  is  effected  by  means 
of  a  gas-  or  spirit-lamp.  When  the  apparatos  has  cooled  enfficient- 
]y  to  allow  its  being  laid  hold  of  without  inconvenience,  the  lid  is 
removed,  the  cmcible,  which  is  still  warm,  taken  oat,  covered,  and 
allowed  to  cool  in  a  desiccator;  and  weighed  when  cold. 

In  fig.  23,  abiaa  case  of  strong  sheet  copper,  with  riveted  or 
locked  joints,  of  a  width 
and  depth  of  15  to  20  cm., 
and  corresponding  height. 
The  aperture  c  is  intended 
to  receive  a  perforated 
cork,  into  which  is  fixed 
a  thermometer,  d,  which 
reaches  into  the  interior 
of  the  case;  within  is  a 
shelf,  on  which  are  placed 
the  watch-glaasee  with  the 
snbstances  to  be  dried. 
The  case  is  heated  by  means 
of  agas-,  spirit-,  or  oil-lamp. 
When  the  temperature  has 
once  reached  the  intended 
point,  it  is  easy  to  maintain 
it  pretty  constant,  by  rega- 
lating  the  flame.*  In  order  to  limit  as  much  as  possible  the  cooling 
from  without,  it  is  advisable  to  put  over  the  whole  apparatne  a 
pasteboard  hood  with  a  movable  front. 

[The  air-bath,  fig.  23,  by  a  slight  altefation,  may  serve  for  de- 
siccating in  a  stream  of  dry  air.  For  this  purpose,  cut  a  circular 
orifice,  35  mm.  wide,  in  each  end  of  the  copper  cliamber,  and  rivet 
over  each  orifice  a  copper  tube  or  ring  of  corresponding  diameter, 
and  25  mm.  long.  Fit  a  glass  tube  of  20  mm.  diameter,  by  means 
of  perforated  corks,  into  these  openings,  bo  that  it  shall  traverse 
the  chamber  and  project  40-50  mm.  beyond  the  corks  at  each  end, 
*  With  a  gM-Itmp,  Kemp's  regulator  Improved  by  Bousen,  may  advauW 
geously  be  used  to  obtaiu  consbut  Umperaturet. 


wis-m. 
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The  copper  tubes  shonld  be  so  adjusted  that  the  glass  tube  shaD 
stand  hoi-izontally  in  tlie  chamber,  at  the  same  height  as  the  ther- 
mometer bulb  and  just  behind  it.  To  produce  the  current  of  in 
air  one  of  the  projecting  ends  of  the  wide  tube  is  connected  bji 
narrow  glass  tube  and  perforated  cork,  with  an  aspirator  as  in  % 
21,  the  other  with  a  large  calcium  chloride  tube ;  the  water  of  the 
aspirator  is  allowed  to  run  off  somewhat  rapidly  at  first,  more 
slowly  afterwards.  The  end  of  the  tube  that  delivers  the  air  into 
the  wide  tube  is  recurved,  so  that  the  substance  within  shall  Dot 
be  carried  away  in  the  current. 

The  substance  to  be  dried  is  weighed  out  in  a  tray  of  platinom 
or  porcelain,  iig.  24,  which  is  pushed  within  the  wide  glass  tube 

by  help  of  a  wire.     When  the  snbi- 
stance    is    hygroscopic,    the   tray  ie 
placed  horizontally    within    a   test- 
*  tube,    which    is   corked    while  the 

weight  is  being  ascertained.  The  substance  and  tray,  after  diyin^ 
may  be  cooled  in  the  same  test-tube ;  in  that  case  just  before  put- 
ting on  the  balance,  the  cork  should  be  removed  momentarily  to 
allow  the  tube  to  fill  with  air.] 

§30. 

The  copper  apparatus  represented  in  fig.  19,  when  made  with 
brazed  joints,  can  be  employed  also  as  a  parafSne-bath  ;  when  used 
for  that  purpose,  the  outer  case  is  tilled  to  two-thirds  with  ptf- 
affine.  To  note  the  temperature,  a  thermometer  is  inserted,  by 
means  of  a  perforated  cork,  in  the  a|X5rture  a;  with  the  bulb 
reaching  nearly  to  the  bottom,  or,  at  all  events,  entirely  immersed 
in  the  parafline. 

Many  organic  substances,  when  dried  at  a  somewhat  hig^h  tem- 
perature, suffer  alteration  by  the  action  uf  the  atmospheric  oxygen. 
In  the  desiccation  of  such  substancxjs,  oxygen  must  accordingly  be 
excluded. 

[The  drying  of  such  bodies  is  conducted  as  just  described  in 
the  modified  air-bath,  but  in  a  stream  of  dried  and  purified  hydro- 
gen or  carlK)nic  acid  (see  §  29).  The  gas  is  evolved  from  a  aetf 
regulating  generator  (see  tig.  50),  §  108, 
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§31. 

y.  Stibstanoes  which  suff^er  no  alteration  at  a  red  heaty  such  as 
barium  sulphate,  pearlash,  etc.,  are  very  readily  freed  from  mois- 
ture. They  need  simply  be  heated  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain 
crucible  over  a  gas  or  spirit-lamp  until  the  desired  end  is  attained. 
The  crucible,  having  first  been  allowed  to  cool  a  little,  is  put,  still 
hot,  under  a  desiccator,  and  finally  weighed  when  cold. 

III.  General  Pbocedube  in  QuANmAiTVE  Analyses. 

§32. 

It  is  important^  in  the  first  place,  to  observe  that  we  embrace 
in  the  following  general  analytical  method  only  the  separation  and 
determination  of  the  metals  and  their  combinations  with  the 
metalloids,  and  of  the  inorganic  acids  and  salts.  With  respect  to 
the  quantitative  analysis  of  other  compounds,  it  is  not  easy  to  lay 
down  a  universally  applicable  method,  except  that  their  constitu- 
ents usually  require  to  be  converted  first  into  acids  or  bases,  before 
their  separation  and  estimation  can  be  attempted ;  this  is  the  case, 
for  instance,  with  phosphorus  sulphide,  sulphur  chloride,  iodine 
chloride,  nitrogen  sulphide,  &c. 

The  quantitative  analysis  of  a  substance  presupposes  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  the  same,  and  of  the  nature  of  its 
several  constituents.  These  data  will  enable  the  operator  at  once 
to  decide  whether  the  direct  estimation  of  each  individual  constitu- 
ent is  necessary;  whether  he  need  operate  only  on  one  portion 
of  the  substance,  or  whether  it  would  be  advantageous  to  deter- 
mine each  constituent  in  different  portions.  Let  us  suppose,  for 
instance,  we  have  a  mixture  of  sodium  chloride  and  anhydrous 
sodium  sulphate,  and  wish  to  ascertain  the  proportion  in  which 
these  two  substances  are  mixed.  Here  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
determine  each  constituent  directly,  since  the  determination  either 
of  the  quantity  of  the  chlorine,  or  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  is  quite 
sufficient  to  answer  the  purpose ;  still  the  estimation  of  both  the 
chlorine  and  the  sulphur  trioxide  will  afford  us  an  infallible  con- 
trol for  the  correctness  of  our  analysis ;  since  the  united  weights 
of  these  two  substances,  added  to  the  sodium  and  soda  respectively 
equivalent  to  them,  must  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  substance 
taken. 
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These  estimations  may  be  made,  either  in  one  and  the  same 
portion  of  th6  mixture,  by  first  precipitating  the  sulphuric  acid 
with  barium  nitrate,  and  subsequently  the  hydrochloric  acid  from 
the  filtrate  with  sohition  of  silver  nitrate ;  or  a  separate  portion  of 
the  mixture  may  be  appropriated  to  each  of  these  two  operations. 
Unless  there  is  some  objection  to  its  use  {e.g,^  deficiency  or  hetero- 
geneousness  of  substance),  the  latter  method  is  more  convenient 
and  generally  yields  more  accurate  results ;  since,  in  the  former 
method,  the  unavoidable  washing  of  the  first  precipitate  swells  the 
amount  of  liquid  so  considerably  that  the  analysis  is  thereby 
delayed,  and,  moreover,  loss  of  substance  less  easily  guarded 
against. 

Before  beginning  all  analyses,  at  least  those  of  a  more  complex 
nature,  the  student  should  write  out  an  exact  plan,  and  accurately 
note  on  paper,  during  the  entire  process,  everything  that  he  does. 
It  is  in  the  highest  degree  unwise  to  rely  on  the  memory  in  a  com- 
plicated analysis.  When  students,  who  imagine  they  can  do  so, 
come,  a  week  or  a  fortnight  after  they  have  begun  their  analysis, 
to  work  out  the  results,  they  find  generally  too  late  that  they  have 
forgotten  much,  which  now  appears  to  them  of  importance  to 
know.  The  intelligent  pursuit  of  chemical  analysis  consists  in  the 
projecting  and  accurate  testing  of  tlie  plan ;  acuteness  and  the 
power  of  passing  in  review  all  the  influencing  chemical  relations 
must  here  support  each  other.  He  who  works  without  a  thor- 
oughly thought-out  plan,  has  no  right  to  say  he  is  practising  chem- 
istry ;  for  a  mere  unthinking  stringing  together  of  a  series  of  filtra- 
tions,  evaporations,  ignitions,  and  weighings,  howsoever  well  these 
several  operations  may  be  performed,  is  not  chemistry. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  various  operations  consti- 
tuting the  process  of  quantitative  analysis. 

§33. 

1.  Weighing  the  Substance. 

The  amount  of  matter  required  for  the  quantitative  analysis  of  a 
substance  depends  upon  the  nature  of  its  constituents ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, impossible  to  lay  down  rules  for  guidance  on  this  point. 
Half  a  gramme  of  sodium  chloride,  and  even  less,  is  sufficient  to 
effect  the  estimation  of  the  chlorine.  For  the  quantitative  analy- 
sis of  a  mixture  of  common  salt  and  anhydrous  sodium  sulphate,  1 
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gramme  will  suffice ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  ashes  of  plants,  com- 
plex minerals,  &c.,  3  or  4  grammes,  and  even  more,  are  required. 
1  to  3  grm.  can  therefore  be  indicated  as  the  average  quantity 
suitable  in  most  cases.  For  the  estimation  of  constituents  present 
in  very  minute  proportions  only,  as,  for  instance,  sodium  and 
potassium  in  limestones,  phosphorus  or  sulphur  in  cast-iron,  &c., 
much  greater  quantities  are  often  required — ^10,  20,  or  50  grammes. 

The  greater  the  amount  of  substance  taken  the  more  accurate 
will  be  the  analysis ;  the  smaller  the  quantity,  the  sooner,  as  a  rule, 
will  the  analysis  be  finished.  We  would  advise  the  student  to 
endeavor  to  combine  accuracy  with  economy  of  time.  The  less 
substance  he  takes  to  operate  upon,  the  more  carefully  he  ought  to 
weigh;  the  lai^r  the  amount  of  substance,  the  less  harm  can 
result  from  slight  inaccuracies  in  weighing.  Somewhat  large 
quantities  of  substance  are  generally  weighed  to  1  milligramme ; 
minute  quantities,  to  i^  of  a  milligramme. 

If  one  portion  of  a  substance  is  to  be  weighed  off,  we  first 
weigh  two  watch-glasses  which  fit  on  each  other,  or  else  an  empty 
platinum  crucible  with  lid,  then  we  put  some  substance  in,  and 
weigh  again  ;  the  difference  between  the  two  weighings  gives  the 
weight  of  the  substance  taken. 

If  several  quantities  of  a  substance  are  to  be  operated  upon, 
the  best  way  is  to  weigh  off  the  several  portions  successively; 
which  may  be  accomplished  most  readily  by  weighing  in  a  glass 
tube,  or  other  appropriate  vessel,  the  whole  amount  of  substance, 
and  then  shaking  out  of  the  tube  the  quantities  required  one 
after  another  into  appropriate  vessels,  weighing  the  tube  after  each 
time. 

The  work  may  often  also  be  materially  lightened,  by  weighing 
off  a  larger  portion  of  the  substance,  dissolving  this  to  i,  i  or  1 
litre,  and  taking  out  for  the  several  estimations  aliquot  parts^  with 
the  50  or  100  c.c.  pipette.  Tlie  first  and  most  essential  condition 
of  this  proceeding,  of  course,  is  that  the  pipettes  must  accurately 
correspond  with  the  measuring  flasks  (§§  18  and  20). 

§34.     ' 

2.  Estimation  of  the  Water. 

If  the  substance  to  be  examined — ^after  having  been  freed  from 
moisture  by  a  suitable  drying  process  (§§  26-32)— contains  water. 
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it  is  usual  to  begin  by  determining  the  amount  of  this  water.  This 
operation  is  generally  simple ;  in  some  instances,  however,  it  has 
its  difficulties.  This  depends  upon  various  circumstances,  viz., 
whether  the  compounds  intended  for  analysis  yield  their  water 
readily  or  not ;  whether  they  can  bear  a  red  heat  without  suffering 
decomposition ;  or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  they  give  off  other 
volatile  substances,  besides  water,  even  at  a  lower  temperature. 

The  correct  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  a  compound 
depends  frequently  upon  the  accurate  estimation  of  the  water  con- 
tained in  it ;  in  many  cases — ^f or  instance,  in  the  analysis  of  the 
salts  of  known  acids — the  estimation  of  the  water  contained  in  the 
analyzed  compound  suffices  to  enable  us  to  deduce  the  formula. 
The  estimation  of  the  water  contained  in  a  substance  is,  therefore, 
one  of  the  most  important,  as  well  as  most  frequently  occurring 
operations  of  quantitative  analysis.  The  proportion  of  water  con- 
tained in  a  substance  may  be  determined  in  two  ways,  viz.,  a,  from 
the  diminution  of  weight  consequent  upon  the  expulsion  of  the 
water";  b,  by  weighing  the  amount  of  water  expelled. 

§35. 

a.  Estimation  of  the  Water  from  the  Loss  of  Weight. 

This  method,  on  account  of  its  simplicity,  is  most  frequently 
employed.  The  modus  oj>erandi  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
substance  under  examination. 

a.  The  evhstance  hears  ignition  without  losing  other  Constituents 
besides  Water ^  and  without  absorbing  Oxygen, 

The  substance  is  weighed  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  crucible, 
and  placed  over  the  gas-  or  spirit-lamp  ;  the  heat  should  be  very 
gentle  at  first,  and  gradually  increased.  When  the  crucible  has 
been  maintained  some  time  at  a  red  heat,  it  is  allowed  to  cool  a 
little,  put  still  warm  under  the  desiccator,  and  finally  weighed  when 
cold.  The  ignition  is  then  repeated,  and  the  weight  again  ascer- 
tained. If  no  further  diminution  of  weight  has  taken  place,  the 
process  is  at  at  end,  the  desired  object  being  fully  attained.  But 
if  the  weight  is  less  than  after  the  first  heating,  the  operation  must 
be  repeated  until  the  weight  remains  constant. 

In  the  case  of  silicates,  the  heat  must  be  raised  to  a  very  high 
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degree,  since  many  of  them  {e,g.  tale,  steatite,  nephrite)  only  begin 
at  a  red  heat  to  give  off  water,  and  require  a  yellow  heat  for  the 
complete  expulsion  of  that  constituent.  (Th.  Schekbee.*)  Such 
bodies  are  therefore  ignited  over  a  blast-lamp. 

In  the  case  of  substances  that  have  a  tendency  to  puff  off,  or  to 
spirt,  a  small  flask  or  retort  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  sub- 
stituted for  the  crucible.  Care  must  be  taken  to  remove  the  last 
traces  of  aqueous  vapor  from  the  vessel,  by  suction  through  a  glass 
tube. 

Decrepitating  salts  (sodium  chloride,  for  instance)  are  put — 
finely  pulverized,  if  possible — in  a  small  covered  platinum  crucible, 
which  is  then  placed  in  a  large  one,  also  covered ;  the  whole  is 
weighed,  then  heated,  gently  at  first  for  some  time,  then  more 
strongly  ;  finally,  after  cooling,  weighed  again. 

/?.  The    substance  loses  on    ignition    other   Constituents  besides 
Water  {Boracic  Acid^  Sulphuric  Acid^  Silicon  Fluoride^  cfec). 

Here  the  analyst  has  to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  whether  the 
water  may  not  be  expelled  at  a  lower  degree  of  heat,  which  does 
not  involve  the  loss  of  other  constituents.  If  this  may  be  done, 
the  substance  is  heated  either  in  the  water-I)ath,  or  where  a  higher 
temperature  is  required,  in  the  air-bath  or  oil-bath,  the  tempera- 
ture being  regulated  by  the  thermometer.  The  expulsion  of  the 
water  may  be  promoted  by  the  co-operation  of  a  current  of  air 
(compare  §§  59  and  30) ;  or  by  the  addition  of  pure  dry  sand  to 
the  substance,  to  keep  it  porous.t  The  process  must  be  continued 
under  these  circumstances  also,  until  the  weight  remains  constant. 

In  cases  where,  for  some  reason  or  other,  such  gentle  heating 
is  insufficient,  the  analyst  has  to  consider  whether  the  desired  end 
may  not  be  attained  at  a  red  heat,  by  adding  some  substance  that 
will  retain  the  volatile  constituent  whose  loss  is  apprehended. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  crystallized  sulphate  of  alumina  loses  at  a 
red  heat,  besides  water,  also  sulphuric  acid ;  now,  the  loss  of  the 
latter  constituent  may  be  guarded  against  by  adding  to  the  sul- 
phate an  excess  (about  six  times  the  quantity)  of  finely  pulverized, 
recently  ignited,  pure  lead  oxide.  But  the  addition  of  this  sub- 
stance will  not  prevent  the  escape  of  silicon  fluoride  from  silicates 
when  exposed  to  a  red  heat  (List:]:). 

•  Jahresber.  von  Liebigu.  Kopp,  1S51,  610. 

t  Ann.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  58.  283.        %  Ibid.  81,  189. 
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Thus  again,  the  amount  of  water  in  .commercial  iodine  may  be 
determined  by  triturating  the  iodine  together  with  eight  times  the 
quantity  of  mercury,  and  drying  the  mixture  at  100°  (Bolley*). 

y.  The  mbstance  contains  several  differently  combined  quantities 
of  Water  which  require  different  Degrees  of  Temperature 
for  Expulsion. 

Substances  of  this  nature  are  heated  first  in  the  water-bath, 
until  their  weight  remains  constant ;  they  are  then  exposed  in  the 
oil-  or  air-bath  to  150**,  200**,  or  250°,  &c.,  and  finally,  when  prac- 
ticable, ignited  over  a  gas-  or  spirit-lamp.  [In  such  experiments, 
it  is  best  to  proceed  as  described,  §  29,  p.  53,  viz.,  to  heat  in  a  cur- 
rent of  dried  air,  hydrogen,  or  carbon  dioxide.] 

In  this  manner  differently  combined  quantities  of  water  may 
be  distinguished,  and  their  respective  amounts  correctly  estimated. 
Thus,  for  instance,  crystallized  sulphate  of  copper  contains  28*87 
per  cent,  of  water,  which  escapes  at  a  temperature  below  140°,  and 
7*22  per  cent.,  whidi  escapes  only  at  a  temperature  between  220^ 
and  260°. 

S.  When  the  substance  has  a  tendency  to  absorb  oxygen  (from 
the  presence  of  ferrous  compounds,  for  instance)  the  water  is  bet- 
ter determined  in  the  direct  way,  than  by  the  loss.    (§  36.) 

§36. 
b.  Estimation  of  Watkb  by  Direct  Weighing. 

This  method  is  resorted  to  by  way  of  control,  or  in  the  case  of 
substances  which,  upon  ignition,  lose,  besides  water,  other  con- 
stituents, which  cannot  be  retained  even  by  the  addition  of  some 
other  substance  {e,g.^  carbon  dioxide,  oxygen),  or  in  the  case  of 
substances  containing  bodies  inclined  to  oxidation  {e,g.^  ferrous 
compounds).  The  principle  of  the  method  is  to  expel  the  water 
by  the  application  of  a  red  heat,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  condensa- 
tion of  the  aqueous  vapor,  and  the  collection  of  the  condensed 
water  in  an  appropriate  apparatus,  partly  physically,  partly  by  the 
agency  of  some  hygroscopic  substance.  The  increase  in  the  weight 
of  this  apparatus  represents  the  quantity  of  the  water  expelled. 

The  operation  may  be  conducted  in  various  ways ;  the  follow- 
ing is  one  of  the  most  appropriate : — 

*Disgler*8  Polyt  Journ.,  126,  80.  " 
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B,  fig.  25  representa  a  gasometer  filled  with  air ;  J  a  flaak  lialf- 
filled  with  concentrated  eulphorio  acid ;  c  and  o  tf  are  calcium  chlo- 
ride tabea ;  di&&  bulb-tobe. 


Ilg.  26. 

The  snbetance  intended  for  csamination  is  weighed  in  the  per 
fectly  dry  tube  d,*  which  is  then  connected  with  o  and  the 
weiglied  calciatn  chloride  tube  ao,  by  means  of  sound  and  well- 
dried  perforated  corks. 

The  operation  is  commenced  bj  opening  the  stop-cock  of  the 
gasometer  a  httle,  to  allow  the  air,  which  loses  all  its  moisture  in  5 
and  c,  to  pass  slowly  tlirongh  d ;  the  tube  d  is  then  heated  to  be- 
yond the  boiling-point  of  water,  by  holding  a  lamp  towards  ^j 
taking  care  not  to  bum  the  cork ;  and  finally,  the  bulb  which  con- 
tains the  Bubetance  is  exposed  to  a  low  red  beat,  the  temperature 
aty  being  maintained  all  the  while  at  the  point  indicated.  "When 
the  expulsion  of  the  water  has  been  accomplished,  a  slow  current 
of  air  is  still  kept  up  till  the  bulb-tube  is  cold ;  the  apparatus  is 
then  disconnected,  and  tlie  calcium  chloride  tube  ao,  weighed. 
The  increase  in  the  weight  of  this  tube  represents  the  quantity  of 
water  originally  present  in  the  substance  examined. 

*  [It  U  uauAllj  better  to  weiKh  off  the  substance  into  &  tray  or  boat  of  porc«- 
l»in  or  plBtinum,  uid  plue  this  within  a  straight  tube  of  hard  glass  and  igtilt* 
bj  means  of  a  tube  furnace.] 
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The  empty  bnlb  a,  in  vbioh  the  greater  portion  of  the  water 
collects,  has  not  onlj  for  its  object  to  prevent  the  liquefaction  of 
the  atldmn  chloride,  bat  enablee  the  analyBt  also  to  test  the  con- 
denied  water  u  to  its  reaction  and  parity. 

^le  appuatns  may,  of  oonrse,  be  modified  in  various  ways ; 
tfau,  the  chloride  of  calcdnin  tabee  may  be  U-shaped ;  a  U-tubc, 
filled  with  pieoes  of  ponuoe-stoue  s&tnrated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
niay  be  anbBtitDted  for  die  flask  with  snlphnric  add ;  and  the  gaso- 
nMer  maj  be  rei^aced  by  an  aspirator  (fig.  21)  joined  to  o. 

The  ezpuUon  of  tiie  iqneona  vapor  from  the  tube  containing 
the  aabatanoe  under  'ezamisation,  into  the  calcinm  chloride  tube, 
may  be  effected  also  by  other  means  than  a  current  of  air  sup- 
plied by  a  gasconeter  or  aspirator ;  vis.,  the  substance  under  ex- 
amination may  be  heated  to  rodneae  in  a  perfectly  dry  tube,  to- 
gether with  lead  oarbonate,  since  the  carbon  dioxide  escaping 
from  the  latter  at  a  red  heat,  serves  here  the  same  purpose  as  a 
stream  of  air.  This  metiiod  is  principally  applied  in  cases  where 
it  is  dedrable  to  retain  an  add  wliioh  otherwise  would  volatilize 
together  with  the  water ;  thus,  it  is  applied,  for  instance,  for 
the  direct  eetimatioa  of  the  water  contained  in  add  potafisium 
sulphate^ 


Fig.  90.  represents  the  dispodtion  of  the  appsntns. 

ah  IMA  common  combustion  famaoe ;  ej'  a  tube  filled  as  fol- 
lows : — from  is  tod  with  lead  carbonate,*  from  d  to  «  the  substanco 
intimately  mixed  with  lead  carbonate,  and  from  e  \of  pure  lead  car- 
bonate. The  oaldum  chloride  tube  g,  being  aoonrately  weighed, 
is  connected  with  the  tube  ej",  by  means  of  a  well-dried  perfo- 
rated cork,/". 

The  operation  is  commenced  by  snrronnding  the  tnbe  with  red- 

*  The  lead  carbonate  mmt  hare  been  prevhnidj  Ignited  to  Indptent  decom- 
potf  Hod,  and  cooled  In  a  doaed  tuba. 
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hot  charcoal,  advancmg  iToraf  toward  c\  the  fore  part  of  the 
tube  which  protrudes  irom  the  furnace  should  be  maintained  at  a 
d^ree  of  heat  which  barely  permits  the  operator  to  lay  hold  of  it 
with  his  fingers.  All  further  particulars  of  this  operation  will  be 
found  in  the  chapter  on  organic  elementary  analysis.  The  mix- 
ing is  performed  best  in  the  tube  with  a  wire.  The  tube  cf  may 
be  short  and  moderately  narrow. 

The  volatilization  of  an  acid  cannot  in  all  cases  be  prevented 
by  lead  oxide;  thus,  for  instance,  we  could  not  determine  the 
water  in  crystallized  boracic  acid  by  the  above  process.  This  could 
readily  be  done,  however,  by  igniting  the  acid  mixed  with  excess 
of  dry  sodium  carbonate  in  a  glass  tube  drawn  out  behind  in  the 
form  of  a  beak,  receiving  the  water  in  a  calcimn  chloride  tube, 
and  transferring  the  final  residue  of  aqueous  vapor  into  the  Ca  CI, 
tube  by  suction,  after  the  point  of  the  beak  has  been  broken  off. 
(See  Organic  Analysis.) 

The  foregoing  methods  for  the  direct  estimation  of  water  do 
not,  however,  yet  embrace  all  cases  in  which  those  described 
in  §  35  are  inapplicable ;  since  Wiej  can  be  employed  only  if  the 
substances  escaping  along  with  the  water  are  such  as  will  not 
wholly  or  partly  condense  in  the  calcium  chloride  tube  (or  in  a 
tube  containing  fused  potassa,  or  one  filled  with  pmnice-stone  satu- 
rated with  sulphuric  acid,  which  might  be  used  instead).  Thus 
they  are  perfectly  well  adapted  for  determining  the  water  in  tlie 
basic  zinc  carbonate,  but  they  cannot  be  applied  to  determine  the 
water  in  sodium  ammonium  sulphate.  With  substances  like  the 
latter,  we  must  either  have  recourse  to  the  processes  of  organic 
elemental^  analysis,  or  we  must  rest  satisfied  with  the  indirect 
estimation  of  the  water. 

§37. 
3.  Solution  of  Substances. 

Before  pursuing  the  analytical  process  further,  it  is  in  most 
cases  necessary  to  obtain  a  solution  of  the  substance.  Tliis  opera- 
tion is  simple  where  the  body  may  be  dissolved  by  direct  treat- 
ment with  water,  or  acids,  or  alkalies,  &c. ;  but  it  is  more  compli- 
cated in  cases  where  the  body  requires  fiuxing  as  an  indispensable 
pFeliminary  to  solution. 

When  we  have  mixed  substances  to  operate  upon,  the  compo- 
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Rant  parts  of  which  behave  differently  with  solvents,  it  is  not  by 
any  means  necessary  to  dissolve  the  whole  substance  at  first ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  separation  may,  in  snch  cases,  be  often  effected, 
in  the  most  simple  and  expeditions  manner,  by  the  solvents  them- 
selves. Thus,  for  instance,  a  mixture  of  potassium  nitrate,  calcium 
carbonate,  and  barium  sulphate  may  be  readily  and  accurately 
analyzed  by  dissolving  out,  in  the  first  place,  the  potassium  nitrate 
with  water,  and  subsequently  the  calcium  carbonate  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  leaving  the  insoluble  barium  sulphate. 

§88. 
a.  DiBECT  Solution. 

The  direct  solution  of  substances  is  effected,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, in  beakers,  flasks,  or  dishes,  and  may,  if  necessary,  be 
promoted  by  the  application  of  heat ;  for  which  purpose  the  water- 
bath  will  be  found  most  convenient.  In  cases  where  an  open  fire, 
or  the  sand-bath,  or  an  iron-plate  is  resorted  to,  the  analyst  must 
take  care  to  guard  against  actual  ebullition  of  the  fluid,  since  this 
would  render  a  loss  of  substance  from  spirting  almost  unavoidable, 
especially  in  cases  where  the  process  is  conducted  in  a  dish.  Fluids 
containing  a  sediment,  either  insoluble,  or,  at  least,  not  yet  dissolved, 
will,  when  heated  over  the  lamp,  often  bump  and  spirt  even  at 
temperatures  far  short  of  the  boiling-point. 

In  cases  where  the  solution  of  a  substance  is  attended  with 
evolution  of  gas,  the  process  is  conducted  in  a  flask,  placed  in  a 
sloping  position,  so  that  the  spirting  drops  may  be  thrown  against 
the  walls  of  the  vessel,  and  thus  secured  from  being  carried  off 
with  the  stream  of  the  evolved  gas  ;  or  it  may  be'  conducted  in  a 
beaker,  covered  with  a  large-sized  watch-glass,  which,  after  the 
solution  is  effected,  and  the  gas  expelled  by  heating  on  the  water- 
bath,  must  be  thoroughly  rinsed  with  the  washing-bottle. 

In  cases  where  the  solution  has  to  be  effected  by  means  of  con- 
centrated volatile  acids  (hydrochloric  acid,  nitric  acid,  aqua  regia), 
the  operation  should  never  be  conducted  in  a  dish,  but  always  in  a 
flask  covered  with  a  watch-glass,  or  placed  in  a  slanting  position, 
and  the  application  of  too  high  a  temperature  must  be  avoided. 
The  operation  should  always  be  conducted  also  under  a  hood,  with 
proper  draught,  to  carry  off  the  escaping  acid  vapors.  In  my  own 
laboratory,  I  use  for  the  latter  purpose  the  following  simple  contriv- 
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ance :  &  leaden  pipe,  permanently  fixed  in  a  convenient  position, 
leads  from  the  working  table  throngh  the  wall  or  the  window- 
fnme  into  the  open  air.  The  end  in  the  laboratory  is  connected 
with  one  of  the  months  of  a  two-necked  bottle  which  contains  a 
little  water.  The  other  month  of  the  bottle  is  closed  with  a  per- 
forated cork,  bearing  a  firmly-fixed  glass  tube  bent  at  a  right  angle ; 
the  portion  of  the  tube  which  enters  the  bottle  must  not  dip  into 
the  water.  The  solution-flask  being  now  closed  with  a  perforated 
cork,  or  an  india-rubber  cap,  bearing  a  glass  tube,  connected  by 
means  of  india-rubber  with  the  bent  tube  in  the  double-necked 
bottle,  the  vapors  evolved  are  carried  out  of  the  lal)oratory  without 
the  least  inconvenience  to  the  operator ;  moreover,  no  receding  of 
fluid  upon  cooling  need  be  apprehended.  Instead  of  conveying 
the  vapors  away  through  a  tube  leading  into  the  open  air,  a  conical 
glass-tube  filled  with  pieces  of  broken  glass,  moistened  with  water 
or  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  may  be  fixed  on  the  second  mouth 
of  the  double-necked  bottle.  I,  however,  prefer  the  other  method. 
In  some  cases,  it  is  advisable  also  to  conduct  the  escaping  vapors 
into  a  little  water,  and,  when  solution  has  been  effected,  make  the 
water  recede  by  withdrawing  the  lamp,  since  this  will,  at  the  same 
time,  serve  to  dilute  tlie  solution ;  care  must  be  taken,  however,  to 
guard  against  a  premature  receding  of  the  water  in  consequence  of 
an  accidental  cooling  of  the  solution  flask. 

It  is  often  necessary,  in  conducting  a  process  of  solution,  to 
guard  against  the  action  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen ;  in  such  cases, 
a  slow  stream  of  carbon  dioxide  is  transmitted  through  the  solu- 
tion-flask ;  in  some  cases  it  is  sufficient  to  expel  the  air,  by  simply 
first  putting  a  little  hydrogen  sodium  carbonate  into  the  flask,  con- 
taining an  excess  of  acid,  before  introducing  the  substance. 

§39. 

ft.    SoLmON,    PRECEDED  BT   FlUXINO. 

Substances  insoluble  in  water,  acids,  or  aqueous  alkalies,  usually 
require  decomposition  by  fluxing,  to  prepare  them  for  analysis. 
Substances  of  this  kind  are  often  met  with  in  the  mineral  kingdom  ; 
most  silicates,  the  sulphates  of  the  alkali-earth  metals,  chrome  iron- 
stone, &c.,  belong  to  this  class. 

Tlie  object  and  general  features  of  the  process  of  fluxing  have 
already  been  treated  of  in  the  qualitative  part  of  the  present  work. 
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The  special  methods  of  conducting  this  important  operation  will 
be  described  hereafter  nnder  ''  The  analysis  of  silicates,"  and  in 
the  proper  places ;  as  a  satisfactory  description  of  the  process,  with 
its  various  modifications,  cannot  well  be  given  without  entering 
more  minutely  into  the  particukr  circumstances  of  the  several 
special  cases. 

Decomposition  by  fluxing  often  requires  a  higher  temperature 
than  is  attainable  with  a  spirit-lamp  with  double  draught,  or  with 
a  common  gas-lamp.  In  such  cases,  the  glafis-blower's  lamp,  fed 
with  gas,  is  used  with  advantage. 

§40. 
4.  Conversion  of  the  dissolved  Substance  into  a  weighablb 

FOBM. 

The  conversion  of  a  substance  in  a  state  of  solution  into  a  form 
adapted  for  weighing  may  be  effected  either  by  evaporation  or  by 
precipitation.  The  former  of  these  operations  is  applicable  only 
in  cases  where  the  substance,  the  weight  of  which  we  are  desirous 
to  ascertain,  either  exists  already  in  the  solution  in  the  form  suit- 
able for  the  determination  of  its  weight,  or  may  be  converted  into 
such  form  by  evaporation  in  conjunction  with  some  reagent.  The 
solution  musty  moreover,  contain  the  substance  unmixed,  or,  at 
least,  mixed  only  with  such  bodies  as  are  expelled  by  evaporation 
or  at  a  red-heat.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  amount  of  sodium 
sulphate  present  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  that  substance  may  be 
ascertained  by  simple  evaporation ;  whilst  the  potassium  carbonate 
contained  in  a  solution  would  better  be  converted  into  potassium 
chloride,  by  evaporating  with  solution  of  ammonium  chloride. 

Precipitation  may  always  be  resorted  to,  whenever  the  substance 
in  solution  admits  of  being  converted  into  a  combination  which  is 
insoluble  in  the  menstruum  present,  provided  that  the  precipitate 
is  fit  for  determination,  which  can  never  be  the  case  unless  it  can 
be  washed  and  is  of  constant  composition. 

§41. 
a.  Evaporation. 

In  processes  of  evaporation  for  pharmaceutical  or  technico- 
chemical  purposes  the  principal  object  to  be  considered  is  saving 
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of  time  and  fad;  bnt  in  evaporating  processes  in  qaantitativo 
azudjtical  reeearches  this  is  merely  a  subordinate  point,  and  tlie 
analjBt  has  to  direct  bis  principal  care  and  attention  to  tbe  means 
of  guarding  against  loss  or  contamination  of  the  substance  operated 
upon. 

The  simplest  case  of  evaporation  is  when  we  have  to  concentrate 
a  dear  fluids  withaut  ca/rrying  the  process  to  dryness.  To  effect 
this  object,  the  fluid  is  poured  into  a  basin,  wliich  should  not  be 
filled  to  more  than  two^thirds.  Heat  is  then  applied  bj  placing 
the  basin  either  on  a  water-bath,  sand-bath,  common  stove,  or 
heated  iron  plate,  or  over  the  flame  of  a  gas-  or  spirit-lamp,  care 
b€iing  taken  always  to  guard  against  actual  ebullition,  as  this  in- 
variably and  unavoidably  leads  to  loss  from  small  drops  of  fluid 
spirting  out.  Evaporation  over  a  gas-  or  spirit-lamp,  when  con- 
ducted with  proper  care,  is  an  expeditious  and  cleanly  process. 
Bvkben's  gas-lamp  may  be  used  most  advantageously  in  opera- 
tions of  this  kind;  a  little  wire-gauze  cap,  loosely  fltted  upon 
the  tube  of  the  lamp,  is  a  material  improvement.  By  means  of 
this  simple  arrangement  it  is  easy  to  produce  even  the  smallest 
flame,  without  the  least  apprehension  of  ignition  of  the  gas  within 
the  tube. 

If  the  evaporation  is  to  be  effected  on  the  water-bath,  and  the 
operator  happens  to  possess  a  Beindorf,  or  other  similarly-con- 
structed steam  apparatus,  the  evaporating- 
difih  may  be  placed  simply  into  an  opening 
corresponding  in  size.  Otherwise  recourse 
must  be  had  to  the  water^bath,  illustrated  by 

It  is  made  of  strong  sheet  copper,  and 
when  used  is  half  filled  with  water,  which  is  kept  boiling  over  a 
gaft-,  spirit-,  or  oil-lamp.  The  breadth  from  a  to  J  should  be  from 
12  to  18  cm.  Various  flat  rings  of  the  same  outside  diameter  as 
the  top  of  the  bath,  and  adapted  to  receive  dishes  and  cnicibles  of 
different  sizes,  are  essential  adjuncts  to  the  bath.  These  rings 
when  required  are  simply  laid  on  the  bath. 

It  will  occasionally  happen  that  the  water  in  the  bath  com- 
pletely evaporates ;  in  such  cases,  residues  are  heated  to  a  higher 
degree  than  is  desirable,  concentrated  solutions  spirt,  etc.  To 
avoid  these  inconveniences,  water-baths  have  been  devised  with 
an  arrangement  for  maintaining  a  constant  level  of  water. 
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If  the  operator  can  conduct  his  processes  of  evaporation  in  a 
room  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  where  he  may  easily  guard  against 
any  occurrence  tending  to  suspend  dust  in  the  air,  he  will  find  it 
no  very  difficult  task  to  keep  the  evaporating  fluid  clean ;  in  this 
case  it  is  best  to  leave  the  dishes  uncovered.  But  in  a  large 
laboratory,  frequented  by  many  people,  or  in  a  room  exposed  to 
draughts  of  air,  or  in  which  coal  fires  are  burning,  the  greatest 
caution  is  required  to  protect  the  evaporating  fluid  from  contami- 
nation by  dust  or  ashes. 

For  this  purpose  the  evaporating  dish  is  either  covered  with  a 
sheet  of  filtering-paper  turned  down  over  the  edges,  or  a  glass  rod 

twisted  into  a  triangular  shape  (fig.  28)  is  laid 

upon  it,  and  a  sheet  of  filtering-paper  spread 

over  it,  which  is  kept  in  position  by  a  glass  rod 

^   ^  laid  across,  the  latter  again  being  kept  from 

rolling  down  by  the  slightly  turned  up  ends, 
a  and  ^,  of  the  triangle. 

The  best  way,  however,  is  the  following: — Take  two  small 
thin  wooden  hoops  (fig.  29),  one  of  which  fits  loosely  in  the  other ; 
spread  a  sheet  of  blotting-paper  over  the  smaller 
one,  and  push  the  other  over  it.  This  forms  a 
cover  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose ;  and 
whilst  in  no  way  interfering  with  the  operation,  ^"^^^T 
it  completely  protects  the  evaporating  fluid 
from  dust,  and  may  be  readily  taken  off ;  the  paper  cannot  dip 
into  the  fluid ;  the  cover  lasts  a  long  time,  and  may,  moreover,  at 
any  time  be  easily  renewed. 

It  must  bo  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  common  filtering- 
paper  contains  always  certain  substances  soluble  in  acids,  such  as 
lime,  ferric  oxide,  cfea,  which,  were  covers  of  the  kind  just 
described  used  over  evaporating  dishes  containing  a  fluid  evolving 
acid  vapors,  would  infallibly  dissolve  in  these  vapors,  and  the  solu- 
tion dripping  down  into  the  evaporating  fluid,  would  speedily  con- 
taminate it.  Care  must  be  taken,  therefore,  in  such  cases,  to  use 
only  such  filtering-paper  as  has  been  freed  by  washing  from  sub- 
stances soluble  in  acids. 

Evaporation  for  the  purpose  of  concentration  may  be  effected 
also  in  flasks ;  these  are  only  half  filled,  and  placed  in  a  slanting 
position.  The  process  may  be  conducted  on  the  sand-bath,  or  over 
a  gas-  or  spirit-lamp,  or  even,  and  with  equal  propriety,  over  a  char- 
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coal  fire.  In  oases  where  the  operation  is  condncted  over  a  lamp 
or  a  diareoal  fire,  it  is  the  safest  way  to  place  the  flasks  on  wire 
gauze.  Gentle  ebullition  of  tlie  floid  can  do  no  harm  here,  since 
the  slanting  position  of  the  flask  gnards  effectively  against  risk  of 
loss  from  the  spirting  of  the  liqnid.  Still  better  than  in  flasks,  the 
object  may  be  attained  by  evaporating  in  tnbulated  retorts  with 
open  tnbalare  and  neck  directed  oUiqnely  upwards.  The  latter 
acts  as  a  chimney,  and  the  constant  change  of  air  thoB  effected  is 
extremely  favorable  to  evaporation. 

The  evaporation  olfniidt  containing  a  precipitate  is  best  con- 
ducted on  the  water-bath ;  since  on  the  sand-bath,  or  over  the  lamp, 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  gnard  Bgainst  loss  from  bnmping.    This 


Fig.  80. 

bnmping  is  occasioned  by  alight  expIosioiiB  of  steam,  arising  from 
the  sediment  impeding  the  nniform  difhision  of  the  heat.  Still 
there  remains  another,  thongh  less  safe  way,  viz.,  to  condnct  tlie 
evaporation  in  a  crucible  placed  in  a  slanting  position,  as  illns- 
trated  in  flg.  SO.  In  this  process,  the  flame  is  made  to  play  npon 
the  crucible  above  the  level  of  the  Anid. 

Whtn  a  fiuid  has  to  he  evaporated  to  <Iryn(M,  as  is  so  often 
the  case,  the  operation  shonld  alw.iys,  if  possible,  be  terminated  on 
the  water-bat^.  In  cases  where  the  nature  of  the  diesolvcd  Bn>»- 
stmce  predndes  the  application  of  the  water-bath,  the  object  in 
view  may  often  be  most  readily  attained  by  heating  the  contents 
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of  the  dish  from  the  top,  which  is  effected  by  placing  the  dish  in  a 
proper  position  in  a  drying  closet,  whose  upper  plate  is  heated  by 
a  flame  (that  of  the  water-  or  sand-bath)  passing  over  it.  If  the 
substance  is  in  a  covered  platinum  dish  or  crucible,  place  the  gas- 
lamp  in  such  a  position  that  the  flame  may  act  on  the  cover  from 
above. 

In  cases  where  the  heat  has  to  be  applied  from  the  bottom,  a 
method  must  be  chosen  which  admits  of  an  equal  diffusion  and 
ready  regulation  of  the  heat. 

An  air-bath  is  well  adapted  for  this  purpose,  i.e.j  a  dish  of  iron 
plate,  in  which  the  porcelain  or  platinum  dish  is  to  be  placed  on  a 
wire  triangle,  so  that  the  two  vessels  may  be  at  all  points  i  to  )^ 
inch  distant  from  each  other.  The  copper  apparatus,  fig.  27,  may 
also  serve  as  an  air-bath,  although  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that 
this  mode  of  application  will  in  the  end  seriously  injure  it.  If  the 
operation  has  to  be  conducted  over  a  lamp,  the  dish  should  be 
placed  high  above  the  flame ;  best  on  wire  gauze,  since  this  will 
greatly  contribute  to  an  equal  diffusion  of  the  heat.  The  use  of 
the  sand-bath  is  objectionable  here,  because  with  that  apparatus  we 
cannot  reduce  the  heat  so  speedily  as  may  be  desirable.  An  iron 
plate  heated  by  gas  may  perhaps  be  used  with  advantage.  But  no 
matter  which  method  be  employed,  this  rule  applies  equally  to  all  of 
them ;  that  the  operator  must  watch  the  process,  from  the  moment 
that  the  residue  begins  to  thicken,  in  order  to  prevent  spirting,  by 
reducing  the  heat,  and  breaking  the  pellicles  which  form  on  the 
surface,  with  a  glass  rod,  or  a  platinum  wire  or  spatula. 

Saline  solutiona  that  have  a  tendency j  upon  their  evaporation^  to 
creep  up  the  eides  ofthevesad,  and  may  thus  finally  pass  over  the 
brim  of  the  latter,  tliereby  involving  the  risk  of  a  loss  of  substance, 
should  be  heated  from  the  top,  in  the  way  just  indicated ;  since  by 
that  means  the  sides  of  the  vessel  will  get  heated  sufiSciently  to 
cause  the  instantaneous  evaporation  of  the  ascending  liquid,  pre- 
venting thus  its  overflowing  the  brim.  The  inconvenience  just 
alluded  to  may,  however,  be  obviated  also,  in  most  cases,  by  cover- 
ing the  brim,  and  the  uppermost  part  of  the  inner  side  of  the  ves- 
sel, with  a  very  thin  coat  of  tallow,  thus  diminishing  the  adhesion 
between  the  fluid  and  the  vessel. 

In  the  case  of  liquids  evolving  gas-iitJMes  upon  evaporating^ 
particular  caution  is  required  to  guard  against  loss  from  spirting. 
The  safest  way  is  to  heat  such  liquids  in  an  obliquely-placed 
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flask,  or  in  a  beaker  covered  with  a  large  watch-glass ;  the  latter  is 
removed  aa  soon  as  the  evolution  of  gas-bubbles  has  ceased,  and  the 
fluid  that  may  have  spirted  up  against  it  is  carefully  rinsed  into 
the  glasB,  by  means  of  a  washing-bottle.  If  the  evaporation  has  to 
be  conducted  in  a  dish,  a  rather  capacious  one  should  be  selected, 
and  a  very  moderate  degree  of  heat  applied  at  iirst,  and  until  the 
evolution  of  gas  has  nearly  ceased. 

If  a  fluid  has  to  be  evaporated  with  exclusion  of  air^  the  best 
way  is  to  place  the  dish  under  the  bell  of  an  air-pump,  over  a  ves- 
sel with  sulphuric  acid,  and  to  exhaust;  or  a  tubulated  retort  may 
be  nsed  through  whose  tubulure  hydrogen  or  carbon  dioxide  is 
passed  by  the  acid  of  a  tube  not  quite  reaching  to  the  surface  of 
the  fluid. 

The  tnalerial  of  the  evaporating  vessels  may  exercise  a  much 
greater  influence  on  the  results  of  an  analysis  than  is  generally 
believed.  Many  rather  startling  phenomena  that  are  observed  in 
analytical  processes  may  arise  simply  from  a  contamination  of  the 
evaporated  liquid  by  the  material  of  the  vessel ;  great  errors  may 
also  spring  from  the  same  source. 

The  importance  of  this  point  has  induced  me  to  subject  it  to 
a  searching  investigation  (see  Appendix,  Analytical  Experiments, 
1 — i),  of  wliich  I  will  here  briefly  intimate  the  results. 

Distilled  water  kept  boiling  for  some  length  of  time  in  glass 
(flasks  of  Bohemian  glass)  dissolves  very  appreciable  traces  of  that 
material.  This  is  owing  to  the  formation  of  soluble  silicates ;  the 
particles  dissolved  consist  chiefly  of  potassa,  or  soda  and  lime,  in 
combination  with  silicic  acid.  A  much  larger  proportion  of  the 
glass  is  dissolved  by  water  containing  caustic  or  carbonated  alkali ; 
boiling  solution  of  ammonium  chloride  also  strongly  attacks  glass 
vessels.  Boiling  dilute  acids,  with  the  exception,  of  course,  of 
hydrofluoric  and  hydrofluosilicilic  acids,  exercise  a  less  powerful 
solvent  action  on  glass  than  pure  water.  Porcelain  (Berlin  dishes) 
is  much  less  affected  by  water  than  glass ;  alkaline  liquids  also 
exercise  a  less  powerful  solvent  action  on  porcelain  than  on  glass ; 
the  quantity  dissolved  is,  however,  still  notable.  Solution  of 
ammonium  chloride  acts  on  porcelain  as  strongly  as  on  glass; 
dilute  acids,  though  exercising  no  very  powerful  solvent  action  on 
porcelain,  yet  attack  that  material  more  strongly  than  glass.  It 
results  from  these  data,  that  in  analyses  pretending  to  a  high 
d^ree  of  accuracy,  platinum  or  platinum-indium  or  silver  dishes 
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shouM  always  be  preferred.  The  former  may  be  used  in  all  caseg 
where  no  free  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine  is  present  in  the  fluid, 
or  can  be  formed  daring  evaporation.  Fluids  containing  caustic 
alkalies  may  safely  be  evaporated  in  platinum,  but  not  to  the  point 
of  fusion  of  the  residue.  Silver  vessels  should  never  be  used  to 
evaporate  acid  fluids  nor  liquids  containing  alkaline  sulphides; 
but  they  are  admirably  suited  for  solutions  of  alkali  hydroxides 
and  carbonates^  as  well  as  of  most  normal  salts. 


§42. 

We  come  now  to  weighing  the  residttes  remaining  upon  the 
evaporation  of  fiuide.  We  allude  here  simply  to  such  as  are 
soluble  in  water ;  those  which  are  separated  by  flltration  will  be 
treated  of  afterwards.  Kesidues  are  generally  weighed  in  the 
same  vessel  in  which  the  evaporation  has  been  completed,  for 
which  purpose  platinum  dishes,  from  4  to  8  cm.  in  diameter,  pro- 
vided with  light  covers,  or  large  platinum  cruci- 
bles, are  best  adapted,  since  they  are  lighter  than 
porcelain  vessels  of  the  same  capacity. 

However,  in  most  cases,  the  amount  of  liquid 
to  be  evaporated  is  too  large  for  so  small  a  vessel, 
and  its  evaporation  in  portions  would  occupy  too 
much  time.     The  best  way,  in  cases  of  this  kind, 

is  to  concentrate  the  liquid  flrst  in  a  lar£:er  vessel, 
Fill  81  ^  o  7 

^*  and  to  terminate  the  operation  afterwards  in  the 

smaller  weighing  vessel.  In  transferring  the  fluid  from  the  larger 
to  the  smaller  vessel,  the  lip  of  the  former  is  slightly  greased,  and 
the  liquid  made  to  run  down  a  glass  rod.     (See  flg.  31.) 

Finally  the  large  vessel  is  carefully  rinsed  with  a  washing- 
bottle,  until  a  drop  of  the  last  rinsing  leaves  no  longer  a  residue 
upon  evaporation  on  a  platinum  knife.  When  the  fluid  has  thus 
been  transferred  to  the  weighing-vessel,  the  evaporation  is  com- 
pleted  on  the  water-bath  and  the  residuary  substance  finally  ignited, 
provided,  of  course,  it  will  admit  of  this  process.  For  tins  pur- 
pose the  dish  is  covered  with  a  lid  of  thin  platinum  (or  a  thin  glass 
plate),  and  then  placed  high  over  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  and  heated 
very  gently  until  all  the  water  which  may  still  adhere  to  the  sub- 
stance is  expelled ;  the  dish  is  now  exposed  to  a  stronger,  and  flnally 
to  a  red  heat.   (Wliere  a  glass  plate  i&  used,  this  must,  of  course,  be 
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removed  before  igniting.)  In  this  case  it  is  also  well  to  make  the 
flame  plaj  obliquely  on  the  cover  from  above,  so  as  to  run  as 
little  risk  as  possible  of  lo^  by  spirting.  After  cooling  in  a  desic- 
cator, the  covered  dish  is  weighed  with  its  contents.  When  oper- 
ating upon  substances  which  decrepitate,  such  as  sodium  chloride, 
for  instance,  it  is  advisable  to  expose  them — after  their  removal 
from  the  water-bath,  and  previously  to  the  application  of  a  naked 
flame — ^to  a  temperature  somewhat  above  100^,  either  in  the  air- 
bath,  or  on  a  sand-bath,  or  on  a  ccmimon  stove. 

If  the  residue  does  not  admit  of  ignition,  as  is  the  case,  for 
instance,  with  oiganic  substances,  ammonium  salts,  &c.,  it  is  dried 
at  a  temperature  suited  to  its  nature.  In  many  cases,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water-bath  is  sufficiently  high  for  this  purpose,  for  the 
diying  of  ammonium  chloride,  for  instance ;  in  others,  the  air  or 
oil-bath  must  be  resorted  to.  (See  §§  29  and  30.)  Under  any  cir- 
cumstances, the  desiccation  must  be  continued  until  the  substance 
ceases  to  suffer  the  slightest  diminution  in  weight,  after  renewed 
exposure  to  heat  for  half  an  hour.  The  dish  should  invariably  be 
covered  during  the  process  of  weighing. 

If,  as  will  frequently  happen,  we  have  to  deal  with  a  fluid  con- 
taining a  small  quantity  of  a  potassium  or  sodium  salt,  the  weight 
of  which  we  want  to  ascertain,  in  presence  of  a  comparatively  large 
amount  of  an  ammonium  salt,  which  has  been  mixed  witli  it  in  the 
course  of  the  analytical  process,  I  prefer  the  following  metliod : 
The  saline  mass  is  thoroughly  dried,  in  a  large  dish,  on  the  water- 
bath,  or,  towards  the  end  of  the  process,  at  a  temperature  some- 
what exceeding  100®.  The  dry  mass  is  then,  with  tlio  aid  of  a 
platinum  spatula,  transferred  to  a  small  glass  dish,  which  is  put 
aside  for  a  time  in  a  desiccator.  The  last  traces  of  the  salt  left 
adhering  to  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  large  dish  are  rinsed  off 
with  a  little  water  into  the  small  dish,  or  the  large  crucible,  in 
which  it  is  intended  to  weigh  the  salt ;  the  water  is  then  evai>orated, 
and  the  diy  contents  of  the  glass  dish  are  added  to  the  residue : 
the  ammonium  salts  are  now  expelled  by  ignition,  and  the  residu- 
ary fixed  salts  finally  weighed.  Should  some  traces  of  the  saline 
mass  adhere  to  the  smaller  glass  dish,  they  ought  to  be  removed 
and  transferred  to  the  weighing  vessel,  with  the  aid  of  a  little 
pounded  ammonium  chloride,  or  some  other  ammonium  salt,  as  the 
moistening  again  with  water  would  involve  an  almost  certain  loss 
of  substance. 
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§43 
h,  Pkbcipitation. 

Precipitation  is  resorted  to  in  quantitative  analysis  far  more 
frequently  than  evaporation,  since  it  serves  not  merely  to  convert 
substances  into  forms  adapted  for  weighing,  but  also,  and  more 
especially,  to  separate  them  from  one  another.  The  principal  in- 
tention in  precipitation,  for  the  purpose  of  quantitative  estimations, 
is  to  convert  the  substance  in  solution  into  a  form  in  which  it  is 
insoluble  in  the  menstruum  present.  The  result  will,  therefore, 
ccsteria  paribus^  be  the  more  accurate,  the  more  the  precipitated 
body  deserves  the  epithet  insoluble,  and  in  cases  where  precipi- 
tates are  of  the  same  degree  of  solubility,  that  one  will  suffer  the 
least  loss  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  smallest  amount  of 
solvent. 

Hence  it  follows,  first,  that  in  all  cases  where  other  circum- 
stances do  not  interfere,  it  is  preferable  to  precipitate  substances 
in  their  most  insoluble  form ;  thus,  for  instance,  barium  had  better 
be  precipitated  as  sulphate  than  as  carbonate ;  secondly,  that  when 
we  have  to  deal  \vith  precipitates  that  are  not  quite  insoluble  in 
the  menstruum  present,  we  must  endeavor  to  remove  that  men- 
struum, as  far  as  practicable,  by  evaporation ;  thus  a  dilute  solution 
of  strontium  should  be  concentrated,  before  proceeding  to  precipi- 
tate the  strontium  with  sulphuric  acid ;  and,  thirdly,  that  when  we 
have  to  deal  with  precipitates  slightly  soluble  in  the  liquid  present, 
but  insoluble  in  another  menstruum,  into  which  the  former  may 
be  converted  by  the  addition  of  some  substance  or  other,  we  ouglit 
to  endeavor  to  bring  about  this  modification  of  the  menstruum. 
Thus,  for  instance,  alcohol  may  be  added  to  water,  to  induce  com- 
plete precipitation  of  ammonium  platinic  chloride,  lead  chloride, 
calcium  sulphate,  &c.;  thus  again,  ammoniimi  magnesium  phosphate 
may  be  rendered  insoluble  in  an  aqueous  menstruum  by  adding 
ammonia  to  the  latter,  &c. 

Precipitation  is  generally  effected  in  beakers.  In  cases,  how- 
ever, where  we  have  to  precipitate  from  fiuids  in  a  state  of  ebulli- 
tion, or  where  the  precipitate  requires  to  be  kept  boiling  for  some 
time  with  the  fiuid,  fiasks  or  dishes  are  substituted  for  beakers, 
with  due  regard  always  to  the  material  of  which  they  are  made 
(see  Evaporation,  §  41,  at  the  end). 
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The  separation  of  precipitates  from  the  fluid  in  which  they  are 
mspendedy  is  effected  either  by  deoantation  or  JiUration^  or  by 
both  these  processes  jointly.  But,  before  proceeding  to  the  sepa- 
ntion  of  the  precipitate  by  any  of  these  methods,  the  operator 
Diust  know  whether  the  precipitant  has  been  added  in  sufficient 
quantity,  and  whether  tlie  precipitate  is  completely  formed.  To 
determine  the  latter  point,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  properties 
of  the  various  precipitates  must  be  attained,  which  we  sliall  en- 
deavor to  supply  in  the  third  section.  To  decide  the  former  ques- 
don,  it  is  usually  sufficient  to  add  to  the  fluid  (after  the  precipitate 
has  settled)  cautiously  a  fresh  portion  of  the  precipitant,  and 
to  note  if  a  further  turbidity  ensues.  This  test,  however,  is  not 
infallible,  when  the  precipitate  has  not  the  property  of  fonning 
imuiediately ;  as,  for  instance,  is  the  case  with  ammonium  plios- 
pho-molybdate.  When  tliis  is  apprehended,  pour  out  (or  ti-ansfcr 
with  a  pipette)  a  small  quantity  of  the  clear  supernatant  fluid  into 
another  .vessel,  add  some  of  the  precipitant,  wann  if  necessary; 
and  after  some  time  look  and  see  whether  a  fresh  precipitate  has 
formed.  As  a  general  rule,  the  precipitated  liquid  should  be 
allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  several  hours,  before  proceeding  to  the 
separation  of  the  precipitate.  This  rule  applies  more  particularly 
to  crystalline,  pulverulent,  and  gelatinous  precipitates,  whilst  curdy 
and  flocculent  precipitates,  more  particularly  when  the  precipitation 
was  effected  at  a  boiling  temperature,  may  often  be  filtered  off  im- 
mediately. However,  we  must  oljserve  here,  that  all  general  rules, 
in  this  respect,  are  of  limited  application. 

§44. 
a.  Separation  of  Precipitates  by  Deoantation. 

"When  a  precipitate  subsides  so  completely  and  speedily  in  a 
fluid  that  the  latter  may  be  decanted  off  perfectly  clear,  or  drawn 
off  with  a  syphon,  or  removed  by  means  of  a  pipette,  and  that 
the  washing  of  the  precipitate  does  not  require  a  very  long  time, 
decantatiou  is  often  resorted  to  for  its  separation  and  washing ; 
this  is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  chloride  of  silver,  metallic  mcr- 
Gary,  &q. 

Decantation  will  always  be  found  a  very  expeditious  and  accu- 
rate method  of  separation,  if  the  process  be  conducted  with  due 
care ;  it  is  necessary,  however,  in  most  cases,  to  promote  the  speedy 
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and  complete  snbeidence  of  the  precipitate ;  and  it  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  general  rule,  thatT  heating  the  precipitate  with  the  fluid  will 
produce  the  desired  effect.  Nevertheless,  there  are  instances  in 
which  the  simple  application  of  heat  will  not  suffice ;  in  some  cases, 
as  with  silver  chloride,  for  instance,  agitation  must  be  resorted  to ; 
in  other  cases,  some  reagent  or  other  is  to  be  added — hydrochloric 
acid,  for  instance,  in  the  precipitation  of  mercury,  &c.  We  shall 
have  occasion,  subsequently,  in  the  fourth  section,  to  discuss  this 
point  more  fully,  when  we  shall  also  mention  the  vessels  l)est 
adapted  for  the  application  of  this  process  to  the  various  precipitates. 

After  having  washed  the  precipitate  repeatedly  with  fresh 
quantities  of  the  proper  fluid,  until  there  is  no  trace  of  a  dissolved 
substance  to  be  detected  in  the  last  rinsings,  it  is  placed  in  a 
crucible  or  dish,  if  not  already  in  a  vessel  of  that  description ;  the 
fluid  still  adhering  to  it  is  poured  off  as  far  as  practicable,  and  the 
precipitate  is  then,  according  to  its  nature,  either  simply  dried,  or 
heated  to  redness. 

A  far  larger  amount  of  water  being  required  for  washing  pre- 
cipitates by  decantation  than  on  filters,  the  former  process  can  be 
expected  to  yield  accwraie  results  only  where  the  precipitates  are 
cibsolutely  insolvhle.  For  the  same  reason,  decantation  is  not  ordi- 
narily resorted  to  in  cases  where  we  have  to  determine  other  con- 
stituents in  the  decanted  fluid. 

The  decanted  fluid  must  be  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  to  make  quite  sure  that  it  contains 
no  particles  of  the  precipitate ;  if,  after  the  lapse  of  this  time,  no 
precipitate  is  visible,  the  fluid  may  be  thrown  away ;  but  if  a  pre- 
cipitate has  subsided,  this  had  better  be  estimated  by  itself,  and  the 
weight  added  to  the  main  amount ;  the  precipitate  may,  in  such 
cases,  be  separated  from  the  supernatant  fluid  by  decantation,  or 
by  filtration, 

§45. 

p.  Sepabation  of  Pbecipttates  by  Filtbation. 

This  operation  is  resorted  to  whenever  decantation  is  imprac- 
ticable, and,  consequently,  in  the  great  majority  of  oases ;  provided 
always  the  precipitate  is  of  a  nature  to  admit  of  its  being  com- 
pletely freed,  by  mere  washing  on  the  filter,  from  all  foi'eign 
substances.  Where  this  is  not  the  case,  more  particularly,  there- 
fore, with  gelatinous   precipitates,  aluminium  hydroxide  for  in- 
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etinoe,  a  oombination  of  decantation  and  filtration  is  resorted  to 

aa.  Filtering  Appasatus, 

Filtration,  as  a  process  of  quantitative  analysis,  is  almost 
ezdnsiTelj  effected  by  means  of  paper. 

Plain  circular  filters  are  most  generally  employed ;  plaited  fil- 
ters are  only  occasionally  used.  Much  depends  upon  the  quality 
of  the  paper.  Oood  filtering  paper  must  possess  the  three  follow- 
ing properties:—!.  It  must  completely  retain  the  finest  precipi- 
tates; 2.  It  must  filter  rapidly;  and  3.  It  must  be  as  free  as 
possible  from  any  admixture  of  inorganic  bodies,  but  more  espe- 
dally  from  such  as  are  soluble  in  acid  or  alkaline  fluids. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  however,  to  procure  paper 
folly  answering  these  conditions.  The  Swedish  filtering  paper ^ 
with  the  water-mark  J.  H.  Munktell,  is  considered  the  best,  and, 
consequently,  fetches  the  highest  price ;  but  even  this  auswers  only 
the  first  two  conditions,  being  by  no  means  sufficiently  pure  for 
veiy  accurate  analyses,  since  it  leaves  upon  incineration  about  0*3 
per  cent,  of  ash,^  and  yields  to  acids  perceptible  traces  of  lime,  mag- 
nesia, and  ferric  oxide.  For  exact  experiments  it  is,  consequently, 
necessary  first  to  extract  the  paper  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
then  to  wash  the  acid  completely  out  with  water,  and  finally  to 
dry  the  paper.  In  the  case  of  very  fine  filtering  paper,  the  best 
way  to  perform  this  operation  is  to  place  the  ready-cut  filters, 
several  together,  in  a  funnel,  exactly  the  same  way  as  if  intended 
for  immediate  filtration ;  they  are  then  moistened  with  a  mixture 
of  one  part  of  ordinary  pure  hydrochloric  acid  with  two  parts  of 
water,  which  is  allowed  to  act  on  them  for  about  ten  minutes ; 
after  this  all  traces  of  the  acid  are  carefully  removed  by  washing 
the  filters  in  the  funnel  repeatedly  with  warm  water.  The  funnel 
being  then  covered  with  a  piece  of  paper,  turned  over  the  edges, 
is  pat  in  a  warm  place  until  the  filters  are  dry.  Compare  the 
,  instmction  given  in  the  "Qual.  Anal.,"  Am.  Ed.,  p.  8,  on  the 
preparation  of  washed  filters.  Filter  paper  containing  lead,  and 
which  is  consequently  blackened  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  should 
be  rejected. 

*Plantamoar  found  the  ash  of  Swedish  filtcriDg  paper  to  coDsist  of  G3'23 
liUdc  add,  IS'88  lime,  6*21  magnesia,  2*94  alumina,  and  18*92  ferric  oxide,  in  100 
pirt& 
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Ready-cat  filters  of  varioas  Bizes  ehonld  always  be  ^ept  on  hand. 
Filters  are  either  out  by  circular  patterns  of  pasteboard  or  tin,  or, 
etill  better,  by  Mour'b  filter- 
patterns,  fig.  32.  This  little 
apparatDB  is  made  of  tin-plate, 
and  consists  of  two  parta.  B  is 
a  quadrant  fitting  in  A,  wliose 
straight  edges  are  turned  up, 
p^  83^  and   which   is  slightly   smaller 

than  B.  The  sheets  of  filter- 
paper  are  first  cat  np  into  squares,  which  are  folded  in  quarters, 
and  placed  in  A,  then  B  is  placed  on  the  top,  and  the  free  edge  of 
the  paper  is  cut  off  with  scissors.  Filters  cut  in  this  way  are  per- 
fectly circular,  and  of  equal  size, 

SeTeral  pairs  of  these  patterns  of  varioas  sizes  (3,  4,  5,  6,  6'S, 
and  8  cm.  radius)  should  he  procured.  In  taking  a  filter  for  a 
given  operation,  yon  shonld  always  choose  one  which,  after  the 
fluid  has  run  through,  will  not  be  more  than  half  filled  with  the 
precipitate. 

As  to  the  funnels,  they  should  be  inclined  at  the  angle  of  60°, 
and  not  bulge  at  the  sides.  Glass  is  the  most  suitable  material  for 
them. 


The  filter  shonld  never  protrude  beyond  the  funnel.    It  should 
come  up  to  one  or  two  lines  from  the  edge  of  the  latter. 
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The  filter  is  finnly  pressed  into  the  fniincl,  to  make  the  paper 
fit  cloeely  to  the  side  of  tlie  latter;  it  is  then  moistened  with 
water ;  any  extra  water  is  not  poured  out,  but  allowed  to  drop 
through. 

The  stands  shown  in  figs.  33  and  34  complete  the  apparatus  for 
filtering. 

The  stands  are  made  of  hard  wood.  The  arm  holding  the 
funnel  or  funnels  must  slide  easily  up  and  down,  and  be  fixable  by 
the  screw.  The  holes  for  the  funnels  must  be  cut  conically,  to 
keep  the  funnels  steadily  in  their  place. 

These  stands  are  very  convenient,  and  may  be  readily  moved 
about  without  interfering  with  the  operation. 

§46. 
tb.  Rules  to  be  observed  m  the  Pbocess  of  Filtration. 

In  the  case  of  curdy,  flocculent,  gelatinous,  or  crystalline  pre- 
cipitates there  is  no  danger  of  the  fluid  passing  turbid  through  the 
filter.  But  with  fine  pulverulent  precipitates  it  is  generally  neces" 
iary,  and  always  admaable^  to  let  the  precipitate  subside,  and  then 
filter  the  supernatant  liquid,  before  proceeding  to  place  the  precipi- 
tate upon  the  filter.  We  generally  proceed  in  this  way  also  with 
other  kinds  of  precipitates,  especially  with  those  that  require  to 
stand  long  before  tliey  completely  separate.  Precipitates  which 
liave  been  tlirown  down  hot,  are  most  properly  filtered  oil  before 
cooling  (provided  always  there  be  no  objections  to  this  course), 
since  hot  fluids  run  through  the  filter  more  speedily  than  cold  ones. 
Some  precipitates  have  a  tendency  to  be  carried  through  the  filter 
along  with  the  fiuid ;  this  may  be  prevented  in  some  instances  by 
modifying  the  latter.  Thus  barium  sulphate,  when  filtered  from 
an  aqueouB  solution,  passes  rather  easily  through  the  filter — the 
addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  ammonium  chloride  prevents  this 
in  a  great  measure. 

If  the  operator  finds,  during  a  filtration,  that  the  filter  would 
be  much  more  than  half  filled  by  the  precipitate,  he  would  better 
use  an  additional  filter,  and  thus  distribute  the  precipitate  over  the 
two ;  for,  if  the  first  were  too  full,  the  precipitate  could  not  be 
properly  washed. 

The  fluid  ought  never  to  be  poured  directly  upon  the  filter, 
but  always  down  a  glass  rod,  and  the  lip  or  rim  of  the  vessel  from 
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which  the  fluid  is  ponred  should  always  be  slightly  greased  with 
tallow.*  The  stream  ought  invariably  to  be  directed  towards  the 
sides  of  the  filter,  never  to  the  centre,  since  this  raight  occasion 
loss  by  splashing.  In  cases  where  the  fluid  has  to  be  filtered  off, 
with  the  least  possible  disturbance  of  the  pi'ecipitate,  the  glass  rod 
must  not  be  placed,  during  the  intervals,  in  the  vessel  containing 
the  precipitate ;  but  it  may  conveniently  be  put  into  a  clean  glass, 
which  is  finally  rinsed  with  the  wash-water. 

The  filtrate  is  received  either  in  flasks,  beakers,  or  dishes, 
according  to  the  various  purposes  for  which  it  may  be  intended. 
Strict  care  should  be  taken  that  the  drops  of  fluid  filtering  through 
glide  down  the  side  of  the  receiving  vessel ;  they  should  never  be 
allowed  to  fall  into  the  centre  of  the  filtrate,  since  this  again 
might  occasion  loss  by  splashing.  The  best  method  is  that  shown 
in  fig.  34,  viz.,  to  rest  the  point  of  the  funnel  against  the  upper 
part  of  the  inside  of  the  receiving  vessel. 

If  the  process  of  filtration  is  conducted  in  a  place  perfectly 
free  from  dust,  there  is  no  necessity  to  cover  the  funnel,  nor  the 
vessel  receiving  the  filtrate  ;  however,  ajs  this  is  but  rarely  the  case, 
it  is  generally  indispensable  to  cover  both.  This  is  best  effected 
with  round  plates  of  sheet-glass.  The  plate  used  for  covering  the 
receiving  vessel  should  have  a  small  U-shaped  piece  cut  out  of  its 
edge,  large  enough  for  the  funnel-tube  to  go  through.  The  effect 
desired  may  be  produced  by  cautiously  chipping  out  the  glass  bit 
by  bit  with  the  aid  of  a  key.  Plates  perforated  in  the  centre  are 
worthless  as  regards  the  object  in  view. 

After  the  fluid  and  precipitate  have  been  transferred  to  the 
filter,  and  the  vessel  which  originally  contained  them  has  been 
rinsed  repeatedly  with  water,  it  happens  generally  that  small  par- 
ticles of  the  precipitate  remain  adhering  to  the  vessel,  which  can- 
not be  removed  with  the  glass  rod.  From  beakers  or  dishes  these 
particles  may  be  readily  removed  by  moans  of  a  feather  prepared 
for  the  purpose  by  tearing  off  nearly  the  whole*  of  the  plumules, 
leaving  only  a  small  piece  at  the  end  which  should  be  cut  per- 
fectly straight.  From  flasks,  minute  portions  of  heavy  precipitates 
which  are  not  adherent,  are  readily  removed  by  blowing  a  jet  of 
water  into  the  flask,  held  inverted  over  the  funnel ;  this  is  effected 

*  The  tallow  may  bo  kept  under  the  edge  of  the  work-table  at  a  conveDient 
point,  where  it  will  adhere  by  a  little  pressure.  The  best  way  of  applying  the 
tallow  to  the  lip  of  a  vessel  is  with  the  greased  finger. 
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by  meLiii  of  the  washing-bottle  shown  m  fig.  36.  If  the  minute 
adhering  particles  of  a  precipitate  cannot  be  removed  by  mecliani- 
eal  means,  solution  in  an  appropriate  menstmum  must  be  resorted 
to,  followed  by  re-precipitation.  Bodies  for  wliich  we  possess  no 
solvent,  SQch  as  barinm  sulphate,  for  instance,  must  not  be  precipi- 
tated in  flasks. 

§47. 

cc.  WAsnmo  of  PBECiprrATEs. 

After  having  transferred  the  precipitate  completely  to  the  fil- 
ter, we  have  next  to  perform  the  operation  of  washing ;  this  is 
effected  by  means  of  one  of  the  well-known  washing-bottles,  of 
which  I  prefer  the  one  represented  in  fig.  35  in  every  respect. 
The  doubly  perforated  stoppers  are  of  vulcanized  rubber. 


FIg.8S. 


Fig.  se. 


Fig.  87. 


Care  must  always  be  taken  to  properly  regulate  the  jet,  as  too 
impetuous  a  stream  of  water  might  occasion  loss  of  substance. 

In  cases  where  a  precipitate  has  to  be  washed  with  great  can- 
tion,  the  apparatus  illustrated  in  fig.  37  will  be  found  to  answer 
very  well. 

The  construction  of  this  apparatus  requires  no  explanation. 
When  the  flask  is  inverted,  it  supplies  a  fine  continuous  jet  of  water. 

Precipitates  requiring  washing  with  water,  arc  washed  most 
expeditiously  with  hot  water,  provided  always  there  be  no  special 
reason  against  its  use.  The  washing-bottle  shown  in  fig.  35  is 
particularly  well  adapted  for  this  purpose.  The  cork  which  is 
fastened  to  the  neck  of  the  flask  with  wire  serves  to  facilitate 
holding  it 
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It  is  a  role  in  washing  precipitates  not  to  add  fresh  wash-water 
to  the  filter  till  the  old  has  quite  ran  through.  In  applying  the 
jet  of  water  you  have  to  take  care  on  the  one  hand  that  the  upper 
edge  of  the  filter  is  properly  washed,  and  on  the  other  hand  that 
no  canals  are  formed  in  the  precipitate,  through  which  the  fluid 
runs  oflE,  without  coming  in  contact  with  the  whole  of  the  precipi- 
tate. If  such  canals  have  formed  and  cannot  be  broken  up  by 
the  jet,  the  precipitate  must  be  stirred  cautiously  with  a  small 
platinum  knife  or  glass  rod. 

The  washing  may  be  considered  completed  when  all  soluble 
matter  that  is  to  be  removed  has  been  got  rid  of.  The  beginner 
who  devotes  proper  attention  to  the  completion  of  this  operation 
shuns  one  of  the  rocks  which  he  is  most  likely  to  encounter. 
Whether  the  precipitate  has  been  completely  washed  may  generally 
be  ascertained  by  slowly  evaporating  a  drop  of  the  last  washings 
upon  a  platinum  knife,  and  observing  if  a  residue  is  left.  But  in 
cases  where  the  precipitate  is  not  altogether  insoluble  in  water 
(strontium  sulphate,  for  instance),  recourse  must  be  had  to  more 
special  tests,  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  point  out  in  the 
course  of  the  work.  The  student  should  never  discontinue  the 
washing  of  a  precipitate  because  he  simply  imaginea  it  is  finished 
— ^he  must  be  certain. 

§48. 
y.  Separation  of  PBEciprrAXEs  by  Decantation  and  Filtration 

COMBINED. 

In  the  case  of  precipitates  which,  from  their  gelatinous  nature, 
or  from  the  firm  adhesion  of  certain  coprecipitated  salts,  oppose 
insuperable,  or,  at  all  events,  considerable  obstacles  to  perfect  wash- 
ing on  the  filter,  the  following  method  is  resorted  to :  Let  the 
precipitate  subside  as  far  as  practicable,  pour  the  nearly  clear  super- 
natant liquid  on  the  filter,  stir  the  precipitate  up  with  the  washing 
fluid  (in  certain  cases,  where  such  a  course  is  indicated,  heat  to 
boiling),  let  it  subside  again,  and  repeat  this  operation  until  the 
precipitate  is  almost  thoroughly  washed.  Transfer  it  now  to  the 
filter,  and  complete  the  operation  with  the  washing^bottle  (see 
§  47).  This  method  is  highly  to  be  recommended;  there  are 
many  precipitates  that  can  be  thoroughly  washed  only  by  its 
application. 
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In  08068  where  it  is  not  intended  to  weigh  the  precipitate 
wished  by  decantation,  but  to  dissolve  it  again,  the  operation  of 
washing  is  entirely  completed  by  decantation,  and  the  precipitate 
not  even  transferred  to  the  filter.  The  re-solution  of  the  bulk  of 
the  precipitate  being  effected  in  the  vessel  containing  it,  the  filter 
is  placed  over  the  latter,  and  the  solvent  passed  through  it. 
AlthoQgh  the  termination  of  the  operation  of  washing  may  be 
usaally  ascertained  by  testing  a  sample  of  the  washings  for  one  of 
the  substances  originally  present  in  the  solution  which  has  to  be 
removed  (for  hydrochloric  acid,  for  instance,  with  nitrate  of 
silver),  still  there  are  cases  in  which  this  mode  of  proceeding  is 
inapplicable.  In  such  cases,  and  indeed  in  processes  of  washing  by 
decantation  generally,  Bunsen's  method  will  be  found  convenient 
— viz.,  to  continue  the  process  of  washing  until  the  fluid  which 
had  remained  in  the  beaker,  after  the  first  decantation,  has  under- 
gone a  ten  thousand-fold  dilution.  To  effect  this,  measure  with  a 
slip  of  paper  the  height  from  the  bottom  of  this  beaker  to  the 
surface  of  the  fluid  remaining  in  it,  together  with  the  precipitate, 
after  the  first  decantation;  then  fill  the  beaker  witli  water,  if 
possible,  bofling,  and  measure  the  entire  height  of  the  fluid; 
divide  the  length  of  the  second  column  by  that  of  the  first.  Go 
through  the  same  process  each  time  jou  add  fresh  water,  and 
always  multiply  the  quotient  found  with  the  number  obtained  in 
the  preceding  calculation,  until  you  reach  10000. 

§49. 

FuBTHEB  Treatment  of  PBEciprrATEs. 

Before  proceeding  to  weigh  a  precipitate,  it  still  remains  to 
convert  it  into  a  form  of  accurately  known  composition.  This  is 
done  either  by  igniting  or  by  drying.  The  latter  proceeding  is 
more  protracted  and  tedious  than  the  former,  and  is,  moreover,  apt 
to  give  less  accurate  results.  The  process  of  drying  is,  therefore, 
as  a  general  rule,  applied  only  to  precipitates  which  cannot  bear 
exposure  to  a  red  heat  without  undergoing  total  or  partial  volatili- 
sation ;  or  whose  residues  left  upon  ignition  have  no  constant  com- 
position ;  thus,  for  instance,  drying  is  resorted  to  in  the  case  of 
mercuric  sulphide,  arsenious  sulphide,  and  other  metallic  sulphides ; 
and  also  in  the  case  of  silver  cyanide,  potassium  platinic  chloride, 
etc. 
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But  whenever  the  nature  of  the  precipitate  {e.g.j  barium  sul- 
phate, lead  sulphate,  and  many  other  compounds)  leaves  the  opera- 
tor at  liberty  to  choose  between  drying  and  heating  to  redness,  the 
process  is  almost  invariably  preferred. 

§50. 
aa.  Drying  of  Precvpitatea, 

When  a  precipitate  has  been  collected,  washed,  and  dried  on  a 
filter,  minute  particles  of  it  adhere  so  firmly  to  the  paper  that  it  is 
found  impossible  to  remove  them.  The  weighing  of  dried  precipi- 
tates involves,  therefore,  in  all  accurate  analyses,  the  drying  and 
weighing  of  the  filter  also.  To  obtain  accurate  results,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  dry  and  weigh  the  filter  before  using  it ;  tlie  temperature  at 
which  the  filter  is  dried  must  be  the  same  as  that  to  which  it  is 
intended  subsequently  to  expose  the  precipitate.  Another  condi- 
tion is  that  the  filtering-paper  must  not  contain  any  substance 
liable  to  be  dissolved  by  the  fluid  passing  through  it. 

The  drying  is  conducted  either  in  the  water-,  air-,  or  oil-bath, 
according  to  the  degree  of  heat  required.  The  weighing  is  per- 
formed in  a  closed  vessel,  mostly  between  two  clasped  watch-glasses 
(fig.  20),  or  in  a  platinum  crucible.  When  the  filter  appears  dry, 
it  is  placed  between  the  warm  watch-glasses,  or  in  a  warm  crucible, 
allowed  to  cool  under  a  bell-glass,  over  sulphuric  acid,  and  weighed. 
The  reopened  crucible  or  watch-glasses,  together  with  the  filter,  are 
then  again  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  required  degree  of  heat, 
and,  after  cooling,  weighed  once  more.  If  the  weight  does  not 
differ  from  that  found  at  first,  the  filter  may  be  considered  dry, 
and  we  have  simply  to  note  the  collective  weight  of  the  watch- 
glasses,  clasp,  and  filter,  or  of  the  crucible  and  filter. 

After  the  washing  of  the  precipitate  has  been  concluded  and 
the  water  allowed  to  run  off  as  f ar  afi  possible,  the  filter  with  the 
precipitate  is  taken  off  the  funnel,  folded  up,  and  placed  upon 
blotting-paper,  which  is  then  kept  for  some  time  in  a  moderately 
warm  place  protected  from  dust;  it  is  finally  put  into  one  of 
the  watch-glasses,  or  into  the  uncovered  platinum  crucible,  with 
which  it  was  first  weighed,  and  exposed  to  the  appropriate  degree 
of  heat,  either  in  the  water-,  air-,  or  oil-bath.  When  it  is  judged 
that  the  precipitate  is  dry,  the  second  watch-glass,  or  the  lid  of  the 
crucible  is  put  on  (with  the  clasp  pushed  over  the  two  in  the  former 
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ease),  and  the  vtole,  after  cooling  in  the  desiccator,  is  weighed. 
The  filter  and  the  predpitata  are  then  again  exposed,  in  the  eame 
vay,  to  the  proper  drying  temperature,  allowed  to  cool,  and 
weighed  again,  the  same  procese  being  repeated  until  the  weight 
remains  constant  or  varies  onljr  to  the  extent  of  a  few  deci-mUli- 
gnmmes.  Bj  subtracting  from  the  weight 
found  the  tare  of  the  cmcible  or  watch-glasees 
and  filter,  we  obtain  the  weight  of  the  dry 
precipitate.  [The  filter  mnst  not  be  dried  too 
long,  as  it  slowly  loees  weight,  and  even  be- 
comes brown  from  decomposition  when  heated 
to  100°  for  days  together.]  ^^^^^^^ 

It  happens  sometimee  that  the  precipitate    ^^^S^toT 
nearly  fills  the  filter,  or  retains  a  considerable 
amonnt  of  water ;  or  sometimes  the  paper  is  so  thin  that  its  re- 
moval from  the  funnel  cannot  well  be  effected  without  tearing. 
A    In  all  such  cases,  the  best  way  is  to  let  the 
filter  and  precipitate  get  nearly  dry  in  the 
funnel,  which  may  be  effected  readily  by 
covering  the  latter  with  a  piece  of  blotting 
paper*  to  keep  out  the  dust,  and  placing 
it,  supported  on  a  broken  beaker  (lig.  38), 
or  some  oilier  vcGsel  of  the  kind,  on  the 
steam-apparatua  or  sand-bath,  or  stove,  or 
^-  **"  on  a  heated  iron  plate.     For  support  to  a 

funnel  while  drying  a  hollow  fmstnm  of  a  cone  open  both  ends, 
made  of  sheet  zinc  (fig.  39),  is  convenient.  Two  sizes  may  be  used, 
10  cm.  and  12  cm.  high  respectively.  The  lower  diameter  diould 
be  from  7  to  8,  the  upper  from  4  to  6  cm. 

§51. 

hb.  Ignition  of  Precipitates. 

In  this  process  it  is  necessary  to  burn  the  filter  and  subBtract 
the  weight  of  the  filter  ash  from  the  total  weight  found. 

If  care  be  taken  to  make  the  liltcrB  always  of  the  same  paper, 

*  Turned  down  over  the  rim.  Or  more  neatly  aa  follows; — Wet  ft  common 
cnt  filter,  ilrelch  it  over  the  ground  top  of  the  funnel,  snd  then  gently  tear  off 
Uw  nipetllnoua  paper.    The  cover  thui  fonned  contiouet  to  adhere  after  drying 
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and  to  cut  every  size  by  a  pattern,  the  quantity  of  ash  which  each 
size  yields  upon  incineration  may  be  readily  determined.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  to  determine  separately  the  quantity  of  ash 
left  by  ordinary  filters,  and  that  left  by  filters  wliich  have  been 
washed  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  water ;  on  an  average  the  latter 
l^ve  about  half  as  much  ash  as  the  former.  To  determine  the  fil- 
ter ash  take  ten  filters  (or  an  equal  weight  of  cuttings  from  the 
same  paper),  bum  them  in  an  obliquely-placed  platinum  crucible, 
and  ignite  until  every  trace  of  carbon  is  consumed ;  then  weigh 
the  ash,  and  divide  the  amount  found  by  ten;  the  quotient  ex- 
presses, with  sufficient  precision,  the  average  quantity  of  ash  which 
every  individual  filter  leaves  upon  incineration. 

In  the  ignition  of  precipitates,  the  following  four  points  have 
to  be  more  particularly  regarded: 

1.  Ko  loss  of  substance  must  be  incurred ; 

2.  The  ignited  precipitates  must  really  be  the  boSies  they  are 
represented  to  be  in  the  calculation  of  the  results ; 

3.  The  incineration  of  the  filters  must  be  complete ; 

4.  The  crucibles  must  not  be  attacked. 

The  following  two  methods  seem  to  me  the  simplest  and  most 
appropriate  of  all  that  have  as  yet  been  proposed.  The  selection 
of  either  depends  upon  certain  circumstances,  which  I  shall  imme- 
diately have  occasion  to  point  out.  But  no  matter  which  method 
is  resorted  to,  the  precipitate  must  always  be  thoroughly  dried, 
before  it  can  properly  be  exposed  to  a  red  heat.  The  application 
of  a  red  heat  to  moist  precipitates,  more  particularly  to  such  as  are 
very  light  and  loose  in  the  dry  state  (silicic  acid,  for  instance), 
involves  always  a  risk  of  loss  from  the  impetuously  escaping 
aqueous  vapors  carrying  away  with  them  minute  particles  of  the 
substance.  Some  other  substances,  as  aluminium  hydroxide  or 
ferric  hydroxide,  for  instance,  form  small  hard  lumps ;  if  such 
lumps  are  ignited  while  still  moist  within  they  are  liable  to  fly 
about  with  great  violence.  The  best  method  of  drying  precipitates 
as  a  preliminary  to  ignition  is  as  described  in  §  50,  the  last 
paragraph. 

Respecting  the  ignition,  the  degree  of  heat  to  be  applied  and 
the  duration  of  the  process  must,  of  course,  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  precipitate  and  upon  its  deportment  at  a  red  heat. 
As  a  general  rule,  a  moderate  red  heat,  applied  for  about  five 
minutes,  is  found  sufficient  to  effect  the  purpose ;  there  are,  how- 
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eTer,  many  exceptions  to  this  rule  wliich  will  be  indicated  wliere- 
ever  they  occur. 

Whenever  the  choice  is  permitted  between  porcelain  and 
platinum  crucibles,  the  latter  are  always  preferred,  on  account  of 
their  comparative  lightness  and  infrangibility,  and  because  they 
are  more  readily  heated  to  redness.  The  crucible  selected  should 
always  be  of  sufficient  capacity,  as  the  use  of  crucibles  deficient  in 
size  involves  the  risk  of  loss  of  substance.  The  proper  size,  in 
most  cases,  is  4t  cm.  in  height,  and  3*5  cm.  in  diameter.  That  the 
crucible  must  be  perfectly  clean,  both  inside  and  outside,  need 
hardly  be  mentioned.  The  analyst  should  acquire  the  habit  of 
cleaning  and  polishing  the  platinum  crucible  always  after  using  it. 
This  should  be  done  by  friction  with  moist  sea-sand  whose  grains 
are  all  round  and  do  not  scratch.  The  sand  is  rubbed  on  witli  the 
finger,  and  the  desired  effect  is  produced  in  a  few  minutes.  The 
adoption  of  this  habit  is  attended  with  the  pleasure  of  always 
working  with  a  bright  crucible  and  the  profit  of  prolonging  its 
existence.  This  mode  of  cleaning  is  all  the  more  necessary,  when 
one  ignites  over  gas-lamps,  since  at  this  high  temperature  crucibles 
soon  acquire  a  gray  coating,  which  arises  from  a  superficial  looscm- 
ing  of  the  platinum.  A  little  burnishing  with  sea-sand  readily 
removes  the  appearance  in  question,  without  causing  any  notable 
diminution  of  the  weight  of  the  crucible.  The  foregoing  remarks 
on  platinum  crucibles  refer  equally  to  those  of  iridium-platinum — 
which,  by  the  by,  are  now  much  used,  and  very  highly  to  be  recom- 
mended— only  the  restoration  of  tlie  polish  is  somewhat  more  diffi- 
cult with  the  latter,  on  account  of  the  greater  hardness  of  the  alloy. 
If  there  are  spots  on  the  platinum  or  iridium-platiimm  cnicibles, 
which  cannot  be  removed  by  the  sand  without  wearing  away  too 
much  of  the  metal,  a  little  potassium  dlsulphate  is  fused  in  the 
crucible,  the  fluid  mass  shaken  about  inside,  allowed  to  cool,  and 
the  crucible  finally  boiled  with  water.  There  are  two  ways  of 
cleaning  crucibles  soiled  outside  ;  either  the  crucible  is  placed  in  a 
larger  one,  and  the  interspace  filled  with  potassium  disulphate, 
which  is  then  heated  to  fusion ;  or  the  crucible  is  placed  on  a 
platinum-wire  triangle,  heated  to  redness,  and  then  sprinkled  over 
with  powdered  potassium  disulphate.  Instead  of  the  sulphate  you 
may  use  borax.  Never  forget  at  last  to  polish  the  crucible  with 
searsand  again. 

When  the  crucible  is  clean,  it  is  placed  upon  a  clean  platinum- 
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wire  triangle  (fig.  40),  ignited,  allowed  to  cool  in  the  desiccator, 
and  weighed.  This  operation,  though  not  indispensable,  is  still 
always  advisable,  that  the  weighing  of  the  empty  and  filled  crucible 
may  be  performed  nnder  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  circnm- 
stances.     The  empty  crucible  may  of  course  be  weighed  after  the 

ignition  of  the  precipitate ;  however,  it  is 
preferable  in  most  cases  to  weigh  it  before. 
The  ignition  is  effected  with  a  Berzelius 
spirit-lamp  or  a  gas-lamp,  or  else  in  a  muffle. 
In  igniting  reducible  substances  over  lamps, 
the  analyst  must  always  be  on  his  guard 
against  the  contact  of  unconsumed  hydro- 
v\ff  40  carbons  even  in  covered  crucibles.    When 

gas-lamps  are  used  there  is  especial  need  of 
caution  in  this  respect.  Seduction  will  be  avoided  if  the  flame  is 
made  no  larger  than  necessary,  if  the  crucible  is  supported  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  flame,  and  if,  when  the  crucible  is  in  a  slanting 
position,  it  is  heated  from  behind. 

We  pass  on  now  to  the  description  of  the  special  methods. 

§  62. 
FmsT  Method.    {Ignition  of  the  Precipitate  wiih  the  FUter.) 

This  method  is  resorted  to  in  cases  where  there  is  no  danger  of 
a  reduction  of  the  precipitate  by  the  action  of  the  carbon  of  the 
fllter.    The  mode  of  proceeding  is  as  follows: — 

The  perfectly  dry  filter,  with  the  precipitate,  is  removed  from 
the  funnel,  and  its  sides  are  gathered  together  at  the  top,  so  that 
the  precipitate  lies  enclosed  as  in  a  small  bag.  The  filter  is  now 
put  into  the  crucible,  which  is  then  covered  and  heated  over  a 
spirit-lamp  with  double  draught,  or  over  gas  very  gently,  to  effect 
the  slow  charring  of  the  filter;  the  cover  is  now  removed,  the 
crucible  placed  obliquely,  and  a  stronger  degree  of  heat  applied, 
until  complete  incineration  of  the  filter  is  effected ;  the  lid,  which 
had  in  the  meantime  best  be  kept  on  a  porcelain  plate,  or  in  a  por-* 
celain  crucible,  is  put  on  again,  and  a  red  heat  applied  for  some 
time  longer,  if  needed ;  the  crucible  is  now  allowed  to  cool  a  little, 
and  is  then,  while  still  hot,  though  no  longer  red  hot,*  taken  off 

*  Taking  hold  of  a  red  hat  crucible  with  brass  tongs  might  cause  the  formation 
of  black  rings  round  it 
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with  a  pair  of  tongs  of  brass  or  polished  u'on  (fig.  41),  and  pnt  in 
the  desiccator,  where  it  is  left  to  cool;  it  is  finally  weighed. 

The  combustion  of  the  carbon  of  the  filter  may  be  promoted, 
in  cases  where  it  proceeds  too  slowly,  by  pushing  the  non-consumed 
particles,  with  a  smooth  and  rather  stout  platinum  wire,  within  the 
fociu  of  the  strongest  action  of  the  heat  and  air.  And  the  oper- 
ator may  also  increase  the  draught  of  air  by  leaning  the  lid  of  the 
cmcible  against  the  latter  in  the  manner  illustrated  in  fig.  42. 

It  will  occasionally  happen  that  particles  of  the  carbon  of  the 
filter  obstinately  resist  incineration.  In  such  cases  the  operation 
may  be  promoted  by  puttmg  a  small  Imnp  of  fused,  dry  ammonium 


Pig.  41. 
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nitrate  into  the  crucible,  placing  on  the  lid  and  applying  a  gentle 
heat  at  first,  which  is  gradually  increased.  However,  as  this  way 
of  proceeding  is  apt  to  involve  some  loss  of  substance,  its  applica- 
tion should  not  be  made  a  general  rule. 

In  cases  where  the  bulk  of  the  precipitate  is  easily  detached 
from  the  filter,  the  preceding  method  is  occasionally  modified  in 
this,  that  the  precipitate  is  put  into  the  cmcible,  and  the  filter, 
with  the  still  adhering  particles,  folded  loosely  together,  and  laid 
over  the  precipitate.  In  other  respects,  the  operation  is  conducted 
in  the  manner  above  described. 
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§  63. 

Sbcond  Method.    {Ignition  of  the  Precipitate  apoH  from  the 

FiUer.) 

Tliis  method  is  resorted  to  in  cases  where  a  reduction  of  the 
precipitate  from  the  action  of  the  carbon  of  the  filter  is  appre- 
hended; and  also  where  the  ignited  precipitate  is  required  foi 
further  examination,  which  the  presence  of  the  filter  ash  might 
embarrass.  It  may  be  employed  also,  instead  of  the  first  method, 
in  all  cases  where  the  precipitate  is  easily  detached  from  the  filter. 
The  mode  of  proceeding  is  as  follows : — 

The  crucible  intended  to  receive  the  precipitate  is  placed  upon 
a  sheet  of  glazed  paper ;  the  perfectly  dry  filter  with  the  precipi- 
tate is  taken  out  of  the  funnel,  and  gently  pressed  together  over 
the  paper,  to  detach  the  precipitate  from  the  filter;  the  precipitate 
is  now  shaken  into  the  crucible,  and  the  particles  still  adhering  to 
the  filter  are  removed  from  it,  afi  far  afi  practicable,  by  further 
pressing  or  gentle  rubbing  together  of  the  folded  filter,  and  are 
then  also  transferred  to  the  crucible.  The  filter  is  now  spread 
open  upon  the  sheet  of  glazed  paper,  and  then  folded  in  form  of  a 
little  square  box,  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  the  parts  turned  up ;  any 
minute  particles  of  the  precipitate  that  may  have  dropped  on  the 
glazed  paper  are  bnished  into  this  little  box,  with  the  aid  of  a 
small  feather ;  the  box  is  closed  again,  rolled  up,  and  one  end  of  a 
long  platinum  wire  spirally  wound  round  it.  The  crucible  being 
placed  on  or  above  a  porcelain  plate,  the  little  roll  is  lighted,  and, 
during  its  combustion,  held  over  the  crucible,  so  that  the  falling 
particles  of  the  precipitate  or  filter  ash  may  drop  into  it,  or,  at 
least,  into  the  porcelain  plate.  In  this  way,  and  by  occasionally 
holding  the  little  roll  again  in  or  against  the  flame,  the  incineration 
of  the  filter  is  readily  and  safely  effected.  When  the  operation  is 
terminated,  a  slight  tap  will  suffice  to  drop  the  ash  and  the  remain- 
ing particles  of  the  precipitate  into  the  crucible,  which  is  then  cov- 
ered, and  the  ignition  completed  as  in  §  52.  Where  it  is  intended 
to  keep  the  ash  separate  from  the  precipitate,  it  is  made  to  drop 
into  the  lid  of  the  crucible,  in  which  case  it  is  better  to  ignite  the 
crucible  with  the  principal  portion  of  the  precipitate  first.  This 
method  of  incinerating  the  filter,  devised  by  Bunsen,  is  preferable 
to  the  method  formerly  In  use,  in  which  the  filter,  freed,  as  far  as 
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practicable,  from  the  precipitate,  was  burnt  either  whole  or  cut  up 
into  little  bits  on  the  lid  of  the  crucible,  the  operation  being  pro- 
moted when  necessary  by  gently  pressing  the  still  unconsumed 
particles*  with  a  platinum  wire,  or  platinum  spatula,  against  the 
red-hot  lid.  No  matter  which  method  of  incineration  is  resorted 
to,  the  operation  must  always  be  conducted  in  a  spot  entirely  pro- 
tected from  draughts. 

Certain  precipitates  suffer  some  essential  modification  in  their 
properties,  in  their  solubility,  for  instance,  from  ignition.  In  cases 
where  a  portion  of  a  substance  of  the  kind  is  required,  after  the 
weighing,  for  some  other  purpose  with  which  the  effects  of  a  red 
heat  would  interfere,  the  two  operations  of  drj'ing  and  igniting 
may  be  combined  in  the  following  way : — The  precipitate  is  col- 
lected on  a  filter  dried  at  100° ;  it  is  then  also  dried,  at  100°,  and 
weighed  (§  50).  A  portion  of  the  dry  precipitate  is  put  into  a 
tared  crucible,  and  its  exact  weight  ascertained ;  it  is  then  exposed 
to  a  red  heat,  allowed  to  cool  in  the  usual  way,  and  weighed  again ; 
the  diminution  of  weight  which  it  has  undergone  is  calculated  on 
the  whole  amount  of  the  precipitate. 

§  53,  a. 
Bunsen's  Method  of  Rapid  Filtration.* 

A  precipitate  is  washed  either  by  filtration  or  by  decantation : 
in  the  former  case  the  portion  of  liquid  not  mechanically  retained 
is  allowed  to  drain  from  the  precipitate ;  in  the  latter  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  simply  pouring  it  away,  the  foreign  substances  contained 
in  the  precipitate  being  then  removed  by  the  repeated  addition  of 
some  wasliing-fluid,  in  each  successive  portion  of  which  the  ])re- 
cipitate  is,  as  far  as  possible,  uniformly  suspended,  this  process 
being  continued  until  the  amount  of  impurity  becomes  so  minute 
that  its  presence  may  be  entirely  disregarded. 

In  the  process  of  filtration  as  hitherto  conducted,  the  time  re- 
quired is  so  long  and  the  quantity  of  wash-water  needed  so  great 
that  some  simplification  of  this  continually  recurring  operation  is 
in  the  highest  degree  desirable.  The  following  method,  which  de- 
pends not  upon  the  removal  of  the  impurity  by  simple  attenuation, 
but  upon  its  displacement  by  forcing  the  wa^ih- water  through  the 

*  Ann.  derChem.  undPharm.,  vol.  cxlviii.  p.  269;  Am.  Jour.  ScL,  xlvii.  p.  821. 
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precipitate,  appears  to  me  to  combine  all  the  requisite  conditiong 
and  therefore  to  satisfy  the  need. 

The  rapidity  with  which  a  liquid  filters  depends,  cceteris 
parHmSy  upon  the  difference  which  exists  between  the  pressure 
upon  its  upper  and  lower  surfaces.  Supposing  the  filter  to  consist 
of  a  solid  substance,  the  pores  of  which  suffer  no  alteration  by  pres- 
sure, or  by  any  other  influence,  then  the  volume  of  liquid  filtered 
in  the  unit  of  time  is  nearly  proportional  to  the  difference  in  pres- 
sure: this  is  clearly  shown  by  the  following  experiments,  made 
with  pure  water  and  a  filter  consisting  of  a  thin  plate  of  artificial 
pumice-«tone.  The  thin  plate  of  pumice  was  hermetically  fastened 
into  a  funnel  consisting  of  a  graduated  cylindrical  glass  vessel,  the 
lower  end  of  which  was  connected  with  a  large  thick  flask  by 
means  of  a  tightly  fitting  caoutchouc  cork.  The  pressure  in  'the 
flask  was  then  reduced  by  rarefying  the  air  by  means  of  a  method 
to  be  described  upon  another  occasion ;  and  for  each  difference  of 
pressure^,  measured  by  a  mercury  column,  the  number  of  seconds 
t  was  observed  which  a  given  quantity  of  water  occupied  in  passing 
through  the  filter.    The  following  are  the  results : — 

I. 


p. 

(. 

pt 

metre. 

» 

0-179 

91-7 

16-4 

0190 

81-0 

15-4 

0-282 

52-9 

14-9 

0-472 

83-0 

16-6 

In  the  ordinary  process  of  filtration,  p  on  the  average  amounts 
to  no  more  than  0'004  to  0*008  metre.  The  advantage  gained, 
therefore,  is  easily  perceived  when  we  can  succeed  by  some  simple, 
practicable,  and  easily  attainable  method  in  multiplying  this  differ- 
ence in  pressure  one  or  two  hundred  times,  or,  say,  to  an  entire 
atmosphere,  without  running  any  risk  of  breaking  the  filter.  The 
solution  of  this  problem  is  very  easy :  an  ordinary  glass  f mmel  has 
only  to  be  so  arranged  that  the  filter  can  be  completely  adjusted 
to  its  side  even  to  the  very  apex  of  the  cone.  For  this  purpose  a 
glass  funnel  is  chosen  possessing  an  angle  of  60^,  or  as  nearly  60^ 
as  possible,  the  walls  of  which  must  be  completely  free  from  ine- 
qualities of  every  description;  and  into  it  is  placed  a  second 
funnel  made  of  exceedingly  thin  platinum-foil,  and  the  sides  of 
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which  poBsees  exactly  the  same  inclination  as  tlioee  of  the  glasB 
fonneL  Ad  ordinar;^  paper  filter  is  then  introduced  into  this  eoiU' 
pound  fennel  in  the  nsual  manner ;  when  carefuUjr  moistened  and 
(o  adjusted  that  no  air-bubbles  are  visible  between  it  and  the  glass, 
this  ^Iter,  when  filled  witlt  a  liqnid,  will  support  the  preeeure  of 
an  extra  atmosphere  withoat  ever  breaking. 


Fig.  «. 


The  platinum  funnel  is  easily  made  from  thin  platinum-foil  in 
the  following  manner : — In  the  carefully  chosen  glaiss  fnnnel  k 
placed  \  perfec&y  aceiirately  jittin<i  ^Met  made  of  writiiig-puper ; 
this  is  kept  in  position  by  dropping  a.  little  melted  sealing-wax 
between  its  upper  edge  and  the  glass ;  the  paper  is  next  saturated 
with  (ul  and  filled  with  liquid  plaster  of  Paris,  and  before  the 
mixture  solidifies  s  small  wooden  handle  is  placed  in  the  centre. 
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After  an  honr  or  so  the  plaster  cone  with  the  adhering  paper 
filter  can  be  withdrawn  by  means  of  the  handle  from  the  funnel, 
to  which  it  accurately  corresponds.  The  paper  on  the  outside  of 
the  cone  is  again  covered  with  oil,  and  the  whole  carefully  inserted 
into  liquid  plaster  of  Paris  contained  in  a  small  crucible  4  or  5 
centims.  in  height.  After  the  mixture  has  solidified,  the  cone 
may  be  easily  withdra^^;  the  adhering  paper  filter  is  then 
detached,  and  any  small  pieces  of  paper  still  remaining  removed  by 
gentle  rubbing  with  the  finger.  In  this  manner  a  solid  cone  is  ob- 
tained accurately  fitting  into  a  hollow  cone,  and  of  which  the  angle 
of  inclination  perfectly  corresponds  with  that  of  the  glass  funnel. 

Fig.  43, 1,  represents  the  cones.     By  their  help  the  small  plati- 
num funnel  is  made.     A  piece  of  platinum  (shown  three-fourths 

of  the  natural  size  in  fig.  44)*  is  cut  from  foil  of 
such  a  thickness  that  one  square  centimetre  weighs 
about  0'154  grm.,  and  from  the  centre  a  a  vertical 
incision  is  made  by  the  scissors  to  the  edge  ch  d. 
The  small  piece  of  foil  is  next  rendered  pliable 
by  being  heated  to  redness,  and  is  placed  upon  the  solid  cone 
in  such  a  manner  that  its  centre  a  touches  the  apex  of  the 
latter ;  the  side  ah  d  i^  then  closely  pressed  upon  the  plaster, 
and  the  remaining  portion  of  the  platinum  wrapped  as  equally 
and  as  closely  as  possible  around  the  cone.  On  again  heating  the 
foil  to  redness,  pressing  it  once  more  upon  the  cone,  and  inserting 
the  whole  into  the  hollow  cone,  and  turning  it  round  once  or 
twice  under  a  gentle  pressure,  the  proper  shape  is  completed. 
The  platinum  funnel,  which  should  not  allow  of  the  transmission 
of  light  through  its  extreme  point,  even  now  possesses  such  sta- 
bility that  it  may  be  immediately  employed  for  any  purpose.  If 
desired,  it  may  be  made  still  stronger  by  soldering  down  the  over- 
lapping portion  in  one  spot  only  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  foil  by 
means  of  a  grain  or  two  of  gold  and  borax ;  in  general,  however, 
this  precaution  is  unnecessary.  If  the  shape  has  in  any  degree 
altered  during  this  latter  process,  it  is  simply  necessary  to  drop 
the  platinum  funnel  into  the  hollow  cone  and  then  to  insert  the 
solid  cone,  when  by  one  or  two  turns  of  the  latter  the  proper  form 

*  The  diameter  of  a  in  the  original  drawing  is  2*5  centimetres.  Perforated 
platinum  cones  admirably  adapted  for  UvSe  with  the  Bunsen  filtering  apparatus 
can  now  be  purchased  of  dealers  in  chemical  apparatus,  or  of  the  manufacturer 
Hr.  J.  Bishop,  8ugartown,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
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may  be  immediately  restored.  The  platinum  funnel  is  placed  in 
the  bottom  of  the  glass  funnel,  the  dry  paper  filter  then  introduced 
in  the  ordinary  manner,  moistened,  and  freed  from  all  adhering 
air-bubbles  by  pressure  with  the  finger.  A  filter  so  arranged  and 
in  perfect  contact  with  the  glass,  when  filled  with  a  liquid  will 
support  the  pressure  of  an  entire  atmospliere  without  the  least 
danger  of  breaking ;  and  the  interspace  between  the  folds  of  the 
platinmii  foil  is  perfectly  sufficient  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  a 
continuons  stream  of  water. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  produce  the  additional  pressure  of  an 
atmosphere,  the  filtered  liquid  is  received  in  a  strong  glass  flask 
instead  of  In  beakers.*  This  flask  is  closed  by  means  of  a  doubly 
perforated  caoutchouc  cork,  through  one  of  the  lioles  of  which  the 
neck  of  the  glass  funnel  is  passed  to  a  depth  oifroin  b  to  S  centi- 
metres  (fig.  43,  k) ;  through  the  other  is  fitted  a  narrow  tube  open 
at  both  ends,  the  lower  end  of  which  is  brought  exactly  to  the 
level  of  tlie  lower  surface  of  the  co7'k^  to  the  other  is  adapted  tlie 
caoutchouc  tube  connected  with  the  apparatus  destined  to  produce 
the  requisite  difference  in  pressure:  this  apparatus  will  be  de- 
scribed immediately.  The  flasks  are  placed  in  a  metallic  or  porce- 
lain vessel,  in  the  conical  contraction  of  which  several  strips  of 
cloth  are  fastened.  This  method  of  supporting  the  flask  has  the 
advantage  that,  in  one  and  the  same  vessel,  flasks  varying  in  size 
from  0*5  to  2*5  litres  stand  equally  weU  iind  that  by  simply  laying 
a  cloth  over  the  mouth  of  the  vesse/,  the  consequences  of  an 
explosion  (which  tlirough  inexperience  or  carelessness  is  possible) 
are  rendered  harmless. 

It  is  impossible  to  employ  any  of  the  air-pumps  at  present  in 
use  to  create  the  difference  in  pressure,  since  the  filtrate  not  unfre- 
quently  contains  chlorine,  sulphurous  acid,  hydric  sulphide,  and 
otlier  substances  which  would  act  injuriously  upon  the  metallic 
portions  of  these  instruments.  I  therefore  employ  a  water  air- 
pump  constructed  on  the  principle  of  Sprengel's  mercury-pump, 
and  which  appears  to  me  preferable  to  all  other  forms  of  air-pump 
for  chemical  purposes,  since  it  effects  a  rarefaction  to  within  6  or 
12  millimetres  pressure  of  mercury. 

Fig.  43  shows  the  arrangement  of  this  pump.  On  opening  the 
pinch-cock  «,  water  flows  from  the  tube  I  into  the  enlarged  glass 

*  These  flasks  must  be  somewhat  thicker  tlian  those  ordinarily  used,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  their  giving  way  under  tlie  atmospheric  pressure. 
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veseel  hy  and  thence  down  the  leaden  pipe  c.  This  pipe  has  a 
diameter  of  about  8  ntiillims.,  and  extends  downward  to  a  depth  of 
30  or  40  feet,  and  ends  in  a  sewer  or  other  arrangement  serving  to 
convey  the  water  away.  The  lower  end  of  the  tnbe  d  possesses  a 
narrow  opening ;  it  is  hermetically  sealed  into  the  wider  tube  6, 
and  reaches  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  latter.  A  manometer  is 
attached  to  the  upper  continuation  of  this  tube  d  by  means  of  a 
side  tube  at  ^' ;  at  eT  is  attached  a  strong  thick  caoutchouc  tul)e 
possessing  an  internal  diameter  of  5  millims.  and  an  external  diam- 
eter of  12  millims. ;  this  leads  to  the  flask  which  is  to  be  rendered 
vacuous,  and  is  connected  with  it  by  means  of  the  short  narrowed 
tube  k.  Between  the  air-pump  and  the  flask  is  placed  the  small 
thick  glass  vessel /*,  in  which,  when  one  washes  with  hot  water,  the 
steam  which  may  be  carried  over  is  condensed.  All  the  caoutchouc 
joinings  ai'e  made  with  very  thick  tubing,  the  internal  diameter  of 
which  amounts  to  about  5  millims.,  the  external  diameter  to  about 
17  millims.  The  entire  arrangement  is  screwed  down  upon  a 
board  fastened  to  the  wall,  in  such  a  manner  that  each  separate 
piece  of  the  apparatus  is  held  by  a  single  fastening  only,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  tubes  being  strained  and  broken  by  the  possible 
warping  of  the  board.  On  releasing  the  pinchcock  a,  water  flows 
from  the  conduit  I  down  the  tube  o  to  a  depth  of  more  than  30 
feet,  carrying  with  it  the  air  which  it  sucks  through  the  small 
opening  of  the  tube  d  in  the  form  of  a  continuous  stream  of 
bubbles.  No  advantage  is  gained  by  increasing  the  rapidity  of 
the  flow,  since  the  friction  exerted  by  the  water  upon  the  sides  of 
the  leaden  pipe  acts  directly  as  a  counter-pressure,  and  a  compara- 
tively small  increase  in  the  rapidity  of  the  flow  is  accompanied  by 
a  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  this  friction.  Accordingly  at  ff 
is  a  second  pinchcock,  by  which  the  stream  can  be  once  for  all  so 
regulated  that,  on  completely  opening  the  cock  a,  the  friction,  on 
account  of  the  diminished  rate  of  flow,  is  rendered  sufficiently 
small  to  allow  of  the  maximum  degree  of  rarefaction.  Such  an 
apparatus,  when  properly  regulated  once  for  all  by  means  of  the 
cock  g,  exhausts  in  a  comparatively  short  time  the  largest  vessels 
to  within  a  pressure  of  mercury  equal  to  the  tension  of  aqueous 
vapor  at  the  temperature  possessed  by  the  stream.*    The  tension 

*  The  time  required  to  obtain  the  above  degree  of  exhaustion  in  a  flask  of 
from  1  to  3  litres  capacity  ranges  from  six  to  ten  minutes;  the  quantity  of  water 
necessary  amounts  to  about  40  or  CO  litres. 
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exerted  by  the  water^tream  in  my  laboratory,  in  which  six  of 
these  pumps  are  used,  amonntB  to  about  7  millims.  in  winter  and 
10  millims.  in  summer.    The  filtration  is  made  in  the  following 
manner:  The  flask  standing  in  the  metallic  or  porcelain  vessel  is 
connected  by  means  of  the  slightly  drawn-out  tube  k  with  the 
caoutchoue  tube  A  attached  to  the  pump,  the  cock  a  having  been 
previously  opened  and  the  properly  fitted  moistened  filter  filled 
with  the  liquid  to  be  filtered.     As  usual,  the  clear  supernatant 
fluid  is  first  poured  upon  the  filter;  in  a  moment  or  two  the 
filtrate  runs  through  in  a  continuous  stream,  often  so  rapidly  that 
one  must  hasten  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  liquid,  since  it  is  advis- 
able to  maintain  the  filter  as  full  as  possible.    After  the  precipi- 
tate has  been  entirely  transferred,  the  filtrate  passes  through  drop 
by  drop,  and  the  manometer  not  unf roquently  now  shows  a  pres- 
sure of  an  extra  atmosphere.     The  filter  may  be  filled  (in  fact  this 
is  to  be  reconmiended)  with  the  precipitate  to  within  a  millimetre 
of  its  edge,  since  the  precipitate,  in  consequence  of  the  high  pres- 
sure to  which  it  is  subjected,  becomes  squeezed  into  a  thin  layer 
broken  up  by  innumerable  fissures.    As  soon  as  the  liquid  lias 
passed  through  and  the  first  traces  of  this  breaking  up  become 
evident,  tlie  precipitate  will  be  found  to  have   been   so   firmly 
pressed  upon  the  paper,  that  on  cautiously  pouring  water  over  it  it 
remains  completely  undisturbed.     The  washing  is  effected  by  care- 
fully pouring  water  down  the  side  of  the  funnel  to  within  a  centi- 
metre above  the  rim  of  the  filter :  the  washing  flask  for  this  pur- 
pose is  not  applicable ;  the  water  must  be  poured  from  an  open 
Tessel.    After  the  filter  has  in  this  manner  been  replenished  four 
times  with  water  and  allowed  to  drain  for  a  few  minutes,  it  will 
be  found  to  be  already  so  far  dried,  in   consequence  of  the  high 
pressure  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  that  without  any  further 
desiccation  it  may  be  withdrawn,  together  with  the  precipitate, 
from  the  funnel,  and  immediately  ignited,  with  the  precautions  to 
be  presently  given,  in  the  crucible. 

§  53,  b. 

Bcnsen's  Simpltfied  Exiiausttxg  Apparatts. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  use  a  pump  as  })owerful  as  that  described, 
Bince  a  fall  of  10  or  15  feet  is  sufficient  to  filter  a  precipitate  accord- 
ing to  the  above  described  method,  and  so  far  to  dry  it  that  it  can 
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be  immediately  ignited  in  the  cracible.  .  The  Bimple  arraQgement 
represented  in  fig.  45  anawerB  this  pnrpoee.  It  consists  of  two 
equa]-€iized  bottles,  a  and  a',  of  from  2  to  4  litres  capacity,  each  of 
which  is  provided  near  the  bottom  with  a  small  stopcock  dcBigned 
to  regnlate  the  flow  of  water.  Suppose  a 
filled  with  water  and  placed  upon  a  shelf  as 
high  above  the  ground  as  poseible,  and  a' 
placed  empty  on  the  floor,  and  the  two  stop- 
cocks connected  by  means  of  caoutchouc  tub- 
ing 0,  then  "on  allowing  water  to  flow  down 
the  tube  the  air  in  the  upper  bottle  becomes 
somewhat  rarefied ;  and  in  order  to  employ 
the  conseijnent  difference  in  pressure  (amount- 
ing to  a  column  of  mercury  about  02  metre 
in  height)  for  the  purpose  of  filtration,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  connect  the  month  of  the 
npper  bottle  with  the  tube  of  the  filter-fiask. 
When  the  water  has  ceased  to  flow,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  bottle  is  reversed,  w}ien  the  oper- 
ation recommences.  So  small  a  pressure  as 
0'2  metre  snlBcee  to  render  the  filter  and  its 
contents  so  far  dry  that  they  may  be  imme- 
diately withdrawn  from  the  funnel  and  ig- 
nited without  any  other  preliminary  desicca- 
tion. 

§  53,  c. 

Buwsen's  Method  of  Dettno  akd  loimma 
Peecipttates. 

If  a  precipitate  be  heated  in  a  platinum 
pj.  ^  crucible  immediately  after  filtration  by  the 

older  process,  a  portion  will  inevitably  be 
projected  ont  of  the  cnicible.  Hitherto,  therefore,  it  has  been 
necesBary  to  dry  the  filter  and  precipitate  before  ignition.  Now 
to  dry  a  quantity  of  hydrated  chromium  sesqnioxide  containing 
02436  grm.  Cr*©'  in  a  water-bath  at  100"  C.  requires  at  least  five 
hoars;  and,  moreover,  bringing  the  dried  precipitate  into  the 
crucible,  burning  the  filter,  and  gradnally  igniting  the  mass  is  in 
the  highest  degree  tedious  and  troublesome.     All  this  expenditure 
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of  time  and  labor  may  be  saved  by  employing  the  new  method. 
By  its  means  a  precipitate  is  as  completely  dried  npon  the  filter  in 
from  1  to  5  minutes  as  if  it  had  been  exposed  from  5  to  8  honrs  in 
a  drying  chamber ;  and  it  can  immediately,  filter  and  all,  be  thrown 
into  a  platinum  or  porcelain  crucible  and  ignited  without  the  slight- 
«t  ^  of  its  sporting.    By  operating  in  the  foUowing  manner  the 
filter  bums  qnietly  without  flame  or  smoke;  this  phenomenon, 
ihhongh  remarkable,  easily  admits  of  an  explanation.    The  portion 
of  filter-paper  free  from  precipitate  is  tightly  wrapped  round  the 
remainder  of  the  filter  in  such  a  manner  that  the  precipitate  is 
enveloped  in  from  four  to  six  folds  of  clean  paper.     The  whole  is 
then  dropped  into  the  platinum  or  porcelain  crucible  lying  obliquely 
npon  a  triangle  over  the  kmp,  and  pushed  down  against  its  sides 
with  the  finger.  The  cover  is  then  supported  against  the  moutli  of 
the  crucible  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  the  ignition  commenced  by 
heating  the  portion  of  the  crucible  in  contact  with  the  cover.  When 
the  flame  has  the  proper  size  and  position,  the  filter  carbonizes 
quietly  without  any  appearance  of  flame  or  considerable  amount  of 
smoke.    When  the  carbonization  proceeds  too  slowly,  the  flame  is 
moved  a  little  toward  the  bottom  of  the  crucible.  After  some  time 
the  precipitate  appears  to  be  surrounded  only  by  an  extremely  thin 
envelope  of  carbon,  possessing  exactly  the  form  (of  course  dimin- 
ished in  size)  of  the  original  filter ;  the  flame  is  then  increased, 
and  the  crucible  maintained  at  a  bright-red  heat  until  the  carbon 
contained  in  this  envelope  is  consumed.    The  combustion  proceeds 
80  qnietly  that  the  resulting  ash  surrounding  the  precipitate  pos- 
eesses,  even  to  the  smallest  fold,  the  exact  form  of  the  original 
filter.    If  the  ash  shows  here  and  there  a  dark  color,  it  is  simply 
iiccessaxy  to  heat  the  crucible  over  a  blast-lamp  for  a  few  minutes 
to  effect  the  complete  removal  of  the  trace  of  carbon.     This 
method  of  burning  a  filter  is  extremely  convenient  and  accurate ; 
it  is  only  necessary  to  give  a  little  attention  at  first  to  the  slow  car- 
bonization of  the  paper,  after  which  the  further  progress  of  the 
operation  may  be  left  to  itself. 

Gelatinous,  finely  divided,  granular,  and  crystalline  precipitates, 
such  as  alumina,  calcium  oxalate,  barium  sulphate,  silica,  &c.,  may 
with  equal  facility  be  treated  in  this  manner ;  so  that  even  in  this 
particular  the  Work,  in  comparison  with  the  method  generally 
adopted,  is  considerably  shortened  and  simplified.  [This  method 
ihoold  not,  of  course,  be  used  when  the  substance  to  be  ignited  is 
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Fig.4e. 


8nch  as  to  be  injuriously  affected  by  the  redndBg  action  of  filter- 
paper.] 

§  63,  d. 

Use  07  Asbestos  Filtebs  with  Bui^sen's  Filtebing  Appabatus. 

A  method  of  filtering,  washing,  and  igniting  precipitates  with 
out  the  use  of  paper  filters,  which  in  many  cases  possesses  great 

advantages,  has  been  devised  by  F.  A.  Gooch, 
and  is  described  as  follows.*  First  White, 
silky,  anhjdrons  asbestos  is  scraped  to  a  fine 
short  down  with  an  ordinary  knife-blade,  boiled 
with  hydrochloric  add  to  remove  traces  of  iron 
or  other  'soluble  matter,  washed  by  decantation,  and  set  aside 
for  use. 

Secondly,  A  platinnm  cradble  of  ordinary  size,  preferably  of 
the  broad  low  pattern  (fig.  46),  is  chosen,  and  the  bottom  (fig.  47) 
perforated  with  fine  holes  (the  more 
numerous  and  the  finer  the  better) 
by  means  of  a  steel  point ;  or  better 
still,  the  bottom  may  be  made  of  fine 
platinum  gauze.  Kext,  a  Bunsen  fun- 
nel of  the  proper  size  is  selected,  and  over  the 
top  a  short  piece  of  rubber  tubing  f  is  stretched 
and  drawn  down  until  the  portion  above  the 
funnel  arranges  itself  at  right  angles  to  the 
stem.  Within  the  opening  in  the  rubber,  the 
perforated  crucible  is  fitted  as  shown  in  fig.  48, 
and  the  funnel  is  connected  with  the  receiver 
of  a  Bunsen  pump  or  other  exhausting  appa- 
ratus in  the  ordinary  way. 

To  make  the  asbestos  filter,  the  pressure  of  the  pump  is  applied, 
and  a  little  of  the  asbestos  prepared  as  described,  and  suspended  in 
water,  is  poured  into  the  crudble.     The  rubber  and  the  crucible 


Fig.  47. 


Pig.  4a 


*  Proceedings  of  Am.  Acad.  Arts  and  Sciences,  1878,  p.  842. 

f  If  suitable  rubber  tubing  is  not  at  hand  for  fitting  tlie  crucible  to  the  fun- 
nel, a  piece  of  strong  glass  tube,  preferably  tapering  slightly,  may  be  used  in 
place  of  a  f  imnel.  The  diameter  of  the  tube  should  exceed  that  of  the  crucible. 
One  end  is  drawn  down  to  size  of  a  conmion  funnel  stem ;  the  crucible  is  then 
fitted  to  the  large  end  by  means  of  a  short  section  of  large  rubber  tubing,  or  a 
bored  rubber  stopper. 
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are  held  together  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  vacnum  pump  with  Buf  • 
ficient  force  to  make  an  air-tight  joint ;  the  water  is  drawn  through 
and  the  asbestos  is  deposited  ahuost  instantly  in  a  close  compact 
layer  on  the  perforated  bottom ;  more  asbestos  (if  necessary)  in  sus- 
pension as  before  being  poured   upon  the  first  until  the  layer 
becomes  sufficiently  thick  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 
Unally  a  little  distilled  water  is  drawn  through  the  apparatus  to 
msh  away  any  filaments  which  might  cling  to  the  under  side,  and 
the  filter  is  ready  for  use ;  the  whole  process  occupying  less  time 
than  is  required  to  fold  and  fit  an  ordinary  paper  filter  to  a  funnel. 
To  prepare  the  filter  for  the  weighing  of  a  precipitate,  the 
eracible  with  the  felt  of  asbestos  undisturbed  is  removed  from 
the  funnel  and  ignited.     In   case  the  precipitate  to   be   subse- 
quently collected  must^  heated  to  high  tempemture  for  a  long 
time,  it  is  better  to  enclose  the  perforated  crucible  with  its  felt 
within  another  crucible ;  because  in  such  cases  asbestos  felt  is  apt 
to  curl  at  the  edges,  and  without  such  precaution  some  of  the 
precipitate  might  drop  through  the  perforations  and  be  lost.     For 
diying  at  low  temperatures,  however,  and  even  for  ordinary  igni- 
tion, a  second  crucible  is  unnecessary ;  but,  during  the  ignition  of 
an  easily  reducible  substance  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  contact 
of  unbnmt  gas  with  the  perforated  bottom. 

To  perform  the  filtration,  the  crucible  is  replaced  in  the  funnel, 
the  pressure  applied,  and  the  process  conducted  precisely  as  in 
ordinaiy  filtration  by  the  Bunsen  pump.  It  is  necessary  to  observe 
tliat  the  vacuum  pump  be  started  before  pouring  the  liquid  upon 
the  filter.  The  final  drying  or  ignition,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the 
precipitate  and  filter  is  made  without  difficulty,  or  need  of  extra 
precaution. 

For  turbid  liquids,  or  gelatinous  precipitates,  instead  of  the 
perforated  crucible  a  platinum  cone  may  be  used,  the  upper  part 
being  made  of  foil,  the  lower  part  of  gauze.  This  process  is  recom- 
mended not  only  for  such  precipitates  as  have  heretofore  usually 
been  collected  upon  weighed  paper  filters,  but  also  for  many  other 
preeipitateB  which  are  usually  ignited,  but  whose  proper  ignition 
IB  more  or  lesB  interfered  with  by  the  presence  of  carbon. 
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§64. 

5.  Analysis  by  Mbasubs  (Yoluhetrio  Akaltbib). 

The  principle  of  volumetric  analysis  has  been  explained  already 
in  tlie  '*  Introduction,"  where  we  have  seen  how  the  quantity  of 
iron  present  in  a  fluid  as  a  ferrous  salt  may  be  determined  by  means 
of  a  solution  of  potassium  permanganate,  the  value  of  which  has 
been  previously  ascertained  by  observing  the  quantity  required  to 
convert  a  known  amount  of  iron  from  a  ferrous  to  a  ferric  salt. 

Solutions  of  accurately  known  composition  or  strength,  used  for 
the  purposes  of  volumetric  analysis,  are  called  standa/rd  solutions. 
They  may  be  prepared  in  two  ways,  viz.,  {a)  by  dissolving  a 
weighed  quantity  of  a  substance  in  a  definite  volume  of  fluid ;  or 
(^),  by  first  preparing  a  suitably  concentrated  solution  of  the  reagent 
i-eqnired,  and  then  determining  its  exact  strength  by  a  series  of 
experiments  made  with  it  upon  weighed  quantities  of  the  body 
for  the  determination  of  which  it  is  intended  to  be  used. 

In  the  preparation  of  standard  solutions  by  method  a,  the  weight 
of  the  reagent  taken  for  1000  cc.  may,  if  desired,  be  a  weight 
exactly  equivalent  to  1  granmie  of  hydrogen  (see  §  192,  c,  S).  In 
tlie  case  of  standard  solutions  prepared  by  method  &,  this  may  also 
be  easily  done,  by  diluting  to  the  required  degree  the  still  some- 
what too  concentrated  solution,  after  having  accurately  determined 
its  strength ;  however,  as  a  rale,  this  latter  process  is  only  resorted 
to  in  technical  analyses,  where  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  all  calculation. 
Fluids  which  contain  the  eq.  number  of  granames  of  a  substance  in 
one  litre,  are  called  normal  solutions  ;  those  which  contain  -^  of 
this  quantity,  deci/normdl  solutions. 

The  determination  of  a  standard  solution  intended  to  be  used 
for  volumetric  analysis  is  obviously  a  most  important  operation ; 
since  any  error  in  this  will,  of  course,  necessarily  falsify  every 
analysis  made  with  it.  In  scientific  and  accurate  researches  it  is, 
therefore,  always  advisable,  whenever  practicable,  to  examine  the 
standard  solution — ^no  matter  whether  prepared  by  method  a,  or 
by  method  h^  with  subsequent  dilution  to  the  required  degree — ^by 
experimenting  with  it  upon  accurately  weighed  quantities  of  the 
body  for  the  determination  of  which  it  is  to  be  used. 

In  the  previous  remarks  I  have  made  no  difference  between 
fluids  of  known  composition  and  those  of  known  power ;  and  this 
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has  hitherto  been  nsoaL  Bat  by  accepting  the  two  expressions 
as  synonjmons,  we  take  for  granted  that  a  fluid  exercises  a  chemi- 
cal action  exactly  corresponding  to  the  amonnt  of  dissolved  sub- 
stance it  contains — ^that,  for  instance,  a  solution  of  sodium  chloride 
containing  1  mol.  Na  CI  will  precipitate  exactly  1  at.  silver.  This 
presamption,  however,  is  very  often  not  absolutely  correct,  as  will 
be  shown  with  reference  to  this  very  example,  §  115,  &,  5.  In  such 
cases,  of  course,  it  is  not  merely  advisable,  but  even  absolutely 
necessary,  to  determine  the  strength  of  the  fluid  by  experiment^ 
althoogh  the  amount  of  the  reagent  it  contains  may  be  exactly 
known,  for  the  power  of  the  fluid  can  be  inferred  from  its  com- 
position only  approximately  and  not  with  perfect  exactness.  If  a 
standard  solution  keeps  unaltered,  this  is  a  great  advantage,  as  it 
dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  determining  its  strength  before 
every  fresh  analysis. 

That  particular  change  in  the  fluid  operated  upon  by  means  of 
a  standard  solution  which  marks  the  completion  of  the  intended 
decomposition,  is  termed  the  final  beaction.  This  consists  either 
in  a  clumge  of  color ^  as  is  the  case  when  a  solution  of  potassium  per- 
manganate acts  upon  an  acidified  solution  of  ferrous  salt,  or  a  solu- 
tion of  iodine  upon  a  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  mixed  with 
starch  paste;  or  in  the  cessation  of  the  formation  of  a  precijntate 
upon  further  addition  of  the  standard  solution,  as  is  the  case  when 
a  standard  solution  of  sodium  chloride  is  used  to  precipitate  silver 
from  its  solution  in  nitric  acid ;  or  in  incipient  precipitation,  as  is 

the  case  when  a  standard  solution  of  silver  is  added  to  a  solution  of 

« 

hydrocyanic  acid  mixed  with  an  alkali ;  or  in  a  change  in  the  action 
of  the  excmiined  fluid  upon  a  particular  reagent,  as  is  tlie  case 
when  a  solution  of  sodium  arsenite  is  added,  drop  by  drop,  to  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  until  the  mixture  no  longer  imparts  a 
blue  tint  to  paper  moistened  with  potassium  iodide  and  starch- 
pastOy  &c 

The  more  sensitive  a  final  reaction  is,  and  the  more  readily,  posi- 
tively, and  rapidly  it  manifests  itself,  the  better  is  it  calculated  to 
serve  as  the  basis  of  a  volumetric  method.  In  cases  where  it  is  an 
object  of  great  importance  to  ascertain  with  the  greatest  practica- 
ble precision  the  exact  moment  when  the  reaction  is  completed,  the 
analyst  may  sometimes  prepare,  besides  the  actual  standard  solu- 
tion, another,  ten  times  more  dilute,  and  use  the  latter  to  finish  the 
process^  carried  nearly  to  completion  with  the  former. 
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Bat  a  good  final  reaction  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  afford  a  safe 
basis  for  a  good  volametric  method ;  this  requires,  as  the  first  and 
most  indispensable  condition,  that  the  particular  decomposition 
which  constitutes  the  leading  point  of  the  analytical  process  should 
— at  least  under  certain  known  circumstances — remain  unalterably 
the  same.  Wherever  this  is  not  the  case — where  the  action  varies 
with  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  concentration  of  the  fiuid,  or 
according  as  there  may  be  a  little  more  or  less  free  acid  present ;  or 
according  to  the  greater  or  less  rapidity  of  action  of  the  standard 
solution ;  or  where  a  precipitate  formed  in  the  course  of  the  process 
has  not  the  same  composition  throughout  the  operation — ^the  basis 
of  the  volumetric  method  is  fallacious,  and  the  method  itself, 
therefore,  of  no  value. 


.# 


SECTION"    II. 

REAGENTS. 
§  55. 

Fob  general  inf onnation  respecting  reagents,  I  refer  the  stu- 
dent to  my  volume  on  ^^  Qualitative  Analysis." 

The  instructions  given  hero  will  be  confined  to  the  preparation, 
testing,  and  most  important  uses  of  those  chemical  substances  which 
subserve  principally  and  more  exclusively  the  purposes  of  quanti- 
tative analysis.  Those  reagents  which  are  employed  in  qualitative 
investigations,  having  been  treated  of  already  in  the  volume  on  the 
qualitative  branch  of  the  analytical  science,  will  therefore  be  simply 
mentioned  here  by  name. 

The  reagents  used  in  quantitative  analysis  are  properly  arranged 
under  the  following  heads : — 

A.  Seagents  for  gravimetric  analysis  in  the  wet  way. 

£.  Beagents  for  gravimetric  analysis  in  the  dry  way. 

C.  Seagents  for  volumetric  analysis. 

J).  Beagents  used  in  organic  analysis. 

The  mode  of  preparing  the  fluids  used  in  volumetric  analysis, 
will  be  found  where  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  their  appli- 
cation. 

±  BEAQENTB  FOB  GRAVIMETRIC  ANALTSia  IN  THE  WET  WAT. 

I.    SIMPLE   SOLVENTS. 

§56. 

1.  Distilled  Wateb  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

Water  intended  for  quantitative  investigations  must  be  perfectly 
pure.  Water  distilled  from  glass  vessels  leaves  a  residue  upon 
evaporation  in  a  platinum  vessel  (see  experiment  No.  5),  and  is 
therefore  inapplicable  for  many  purposes ;  as,  for  instance,  for  the 
determination  of  the  exact  degree  of  solubility  of  sparingly  soluble 
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substaDoes.    For  certain  uses  it  is  necessary  to  free  the  water  by 
ebullition  from  atmospheric  air  and  carbonic  acid. 

2.  Alcohol  (see  ^^  Qnal.  Anal."). 

a.  Absolute  alcohol,    h.  Common  alcohol  of  various  degrees  of 
strength. 

3.  Etheb. 

The  application  of  ether  as  a  solvent  is  very  limited.  It  is 
more  frequently  used  mixed  with  alcohol,  in  order  to  diminish  the 
solvent  power  of  the  latter  for  certain  substances,  e.g.^  ammonium 
platinic  chloride.  The  ordinary  ether  of  the  shops  will  answer  the 
purpose. 

4.  Cabbok  Disulphidb  (see  ^^  QuaL  Anal."). 

n.    ACIDS  AND  HALOGENS. 

a.  Oxygen,  Acids. 
§57. 

1.  SuLPHUEic  Acid. 

a.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  of  the  shops. 
h.  Concentrated  pure  sulphuric  acid. 
c.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid.  , 
See  "  QuaL  Anal." 

2.  NriBio  Acid. 

a.  Pure  nitric  acid  of  1'2  sp.  gr.  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

h,  Eed  fuming  nitric  acid  (concentrated  nitric  acid  containing 
some  hyponitric  acid). 

PreparaHon. — Two  parts  of  pure,  dry  potassium  nitrate  are 
introduced  into  a  capacious  retort,  and  one  part  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  is  added  either  through  the  tubulure  of  the  retort, 
or  if  a  common  non-tubulated  one  is  used,  through  the  neck  by 
means  of  a  long  funnel-tube  bent  at  the  lower  end,  carefully  avoid- 
ing soiling  the  neck  of  the  retort.  The  latter  being  put  into  a  ves- 
sel filled  with  sand,  or,  better  still,  with  iron  turnings,  is  then  con- 
nected with  a  receiver,  but  not  quite  air-tight.  The  distillation  is 
conducted  at  a  gradually  increased  heat,  and  carried  to  dryness. 
The  cooling  of  the  receiver  must  be  properly  attended  to  during 
the  distillation.    In  the  preparation  of  small  quantities,  the  retort 
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is  placed  on  a  piece  of  wire-gauze,  and  heated  with  charcoal ;  in 
this  process  it  is  always  advisable  to  coat  tlie  retort  by  repeated 
application  of  a  thin  paste  made  of  clay  and  water ;  a  little  borax 
or  sodium  carbonate  should  be  added  to  the  water  used  for  making 
the  paste. 

Tests. — ^Red  fuming  nitric  acid  must  be  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
possible  concentration,  and  perfectly  free  from  sulphuric  acid.  In 
order  to  detect  minute  traces  of  the  latter,  evaporate  a  few  c.  c.  of 
the  specimen  in  a  porcelain  dish  nearly  to  dryness,  dilute  the  resi- 
due with  water,  add  some  barium  chloride,  and  observe  whether  a 
precipitate  forms  on  standing. 

Uses. — A  powerful  oxidizing  agent  and  solvent ;  it  serves  more 
especially  to  convert  sulphur  and  metallic  sulphides  into  sulphuric 
acid  and  sulphates  respectijtrely. 

3.  AcEnc  Acid  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

4.  Tabtabio  Aero  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

ft.  Hydrogen  Acids  and  Ilologens. 

§58. 

1.  Hydrochloric  Aero. 

a.  Pure  hydrochloric  acid  of  1'12  sp.  gr.  (see  "Qual.  Anal."). 

h.  Pure  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  of  about  I'lS  sp.  gr. 

Preparation, — As  in  "  Qual.  Anal."  §  26,  with  this  modifica- 
tion, however,  that  only  3  or  4  parts  of  water,  instead  of  6,  are  put 
into  the  receiver,  to  4  parts  of  sodium  chloride  in  the  retort.  The 
greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  receiver  cool,  and  to  change 
it  as  soon  as  the  tube  through  which  the  gas  is  conducted  into  it 
l)egins  to  get  hot,  since  it  is  now  no  longer  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
which  passes  over,  but  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  gas,  in  form  of 
vapor,  which  would  simply  weaken  the  fuming  acid,  if  it  were 
allowed  to  mix  with  it. 

Tests. — The  fuming  acid  must,  for  many  purposes,  be  perfectly 
free  from  chlorine  and  sulphurous  acid.  For  the  mode  of  testing 
for  these  impurities,  see  "  Qual  Anal."  loc.  cit.  Test  for  sulphuric 
acid  as  under  Nitric  Acid,  above. 

Uses. — Fuming  hydrochloric  acid  has  a  much  more  energetic 
action  than  the  dilute  acid;  it  is,  therefore,  need  instead  of  the 
latter  in  cases  where  a  more  rapid  and  energetic  action  is  desirable. 
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%  Htdbofluobio  Aom. 

This  is  employed  for  the  decomposition  of  silicates  and  borates, 
sometimes  in  the  gaseous  form,  sometimes  in  the  condition  of 
aqueous  solution.  In  the  first  case,  the  substance  to  be  decomposed 
is  introduced  into  the  leaden  box,  in  which  the  hydrofluoric  gas  is 
being  generated ;  in  the  latter  case,  we  must  first  prepare  the  aque- 
ous acid.  The  raw  material  employed  is  fluor  spar  or  kryolite 
(LiTBOLDT*).  Both  are  first  finely  powdered,  and  then  treated  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  To  1  part  kryolite,  2^  parts  sulphuric 
acid  are  used;  to  1  part  fiuor  spar,  2  parts  sulphuric  acid  are 
used.  If  the  latter  is  employed,  allow  the  mixture  to  stand  in 
a  dry  place  for  several  days,  stirring  every  now  and  then,  so  that 
the  silicic  acid  (which  is  generally  contained  in  fiuor  spar)  may 
first  escape  in  the  form  of  fiuosilici^  gas.  Convenient  distil- 
latory apparatus  have  been  described  by  Luboldt  (loc.  cit.)  and  by 
H.  BBiEGLEB.t  The  latter  conmiends  itself  especially  on  account 
of  its  relatively  small  cost.  It  consists  of  a  leaden  retort,  with  a 
movable  leaden  top,  which  can  be  luted  on.  The  receiver  belong- 
*ing  to  it  is  a  box  of  lead,  with  a  tubulure  at  the  side,  into  which 
the  neck  of  the  retort  just  enters.  The  cover  of  the  receiver  is 
raised  conical^  and  is  provided  at  the  top  with  an  exit  tube  of  lead. 
In  the  receiver  a  platinum  dish  containing  water  is  placed,  all 
joints  are  luted,  and  the  retort  is  carefully  heated  in  a  sand-bath. 
The  aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid  found  at  the  end  of  the  operation  in 
the  platinum  dish  is  perfectly  pure.  The  small  quantity  6t  impure 
hydi-ofluoric  acid  which  collects  on  the  bottom  of  the  receiver  is 
thrown  away.  The  hydrofluoric  acid  must  entirely  volatilize  when 
heated  in  a  platinum  dish  on  a  water-bath.  The  pure  acid  gives  no 
precipitate  when  neutralized  with  potash,  while  potassium  silico- 
fluoride  separates  if  the  acid  contains  hydrofluosilidc  acid.  The 
acid  is  best  preserved  in  gutta-percha  bottles,  as  recommended  by 
Stadeleb.  The  greatest  caution  must  be  observed  in  preparing 
this  acid,  since,  whether  in  the  fluid  or  gaseous  condition,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  injurious  substances. 

3.  Chlorine  and  Chlobinb-wateb  (see  "  Qual.  AnaL"). 

4.  NrrRo-HYDRocHLORio  Acid  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

5.  Hydbofluosilicic  Acid  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

*  Joum.  for  prakt  Chem.,  76,  880. 
t  AxmaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  Ill,  880. 
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€.  Sulphur  Acids. 
1.  Htdbosulphubio  Acid  (see  '^  Qual.  Anal."). 


m.  BASES  AND  METALS. 

Ob  Oxygen  Bows  and  Metals. 

§59. 
or.  Alkali  Bases. 

1.   POTABSIUK  HTDBOXroS  OB  P0TA8SA  AND  SoDITTH  HyDROXIDE  OS 

Soda  (see  '^  Qnal.  Anal.'^). 

AU  the  fonr  sorts  of  the  caustic  alkalies  mentioned  in  the  qnali« 
tttive  part  are  required  in  quantitative  analysis,  viz.,  common  solu« 
tion  of  Boda,  potassa  purified  with  alcohol,  solution  of  potassa  pre- 
pared with  baryta,  and  absolutely  pure  soda.  Pure  solution  of 
potassa  may  be  obtained  also  by  heating  to  redness  for  half  an  hour 
in  a  copper  crucible,  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  potassium  nitrate,  and 
2  or  3  parts  of  thin  sheet  copper  cut  into  small  pieces,  treating  the 
mass  with  water,  allowing  the  oxide  of  copper  to  subside  in  a  tall 
vessel,  and  removing  the  supernatant  clear  fluid  by  means  of  a 
syphon  (WGhleb).* 

S.  Ammonia  (see  ^^  Qual.  AnaL"). 

/?.  Alkali-eaHh  Basses. 

1.  Babium  Hydroxide  or  Baryta  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

2.  Calcium  Hydroxide  or  Lime. 

Finely  divided  calcium  hydroxide  mixed  with  water  (milk  of 
lime),  is  used  more  particularly  to  effect  the  separation  of  niagne- 
Binm,  &C.,  from  the  alkali  metals.  Milk  of  lime  intended  to  be 
used  for  that  purpose  must,  of  course,  be  perfectly  free  from  alka- 
lies. To  insure  this  the  slaked  lime  should  be  thoroughly  washed, 
by  repeated  boiling  with  fi'esh  quantities  of  distilled  water.  This 
operation  is  conducted  best  in  a  silver  dish.  When  cold,  the  milk 
of  lime  so  prepared  is  kept  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle. 


*  Sodimn  hydroxide,  made  by  acting  on  pure  water  by  pure  sodium  and  fusing 
in  sUver  vesaels,  is  to  bo  had  cheaply  of  the  l^Iagnesium  Metal  Company,  Salford* 
Hmi*hfittfff  Bnfflaiid. 
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y.  Hewvy  Metals^  and  their  Oxides. 

§60. 

1.   ZiNO. 

2Snc  has  of  late  been  much  used  as  a  reagent  in  quantitative  analy- 
sis. It  serves  more  especially  to  effect  the  reduction  of  ferric  to 
ferrous  salts,  and  also  the  precipitation  of  copper  from  solutions  of 
its  salts.  Zinc  intended  to  be  used  for  the  former  purpose  must  be 
free  from  iron,  for  the  latter  free  from  lead,  copper,  and  other 
metals  which  remain  undissolved  upon  treating  the  zinc  with  dilute 
adds. 

To  procure  zinc  which  leaves  no  residue  upon  solution  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  there  is  commonly  no  other  resource  but  to  re-distil 
the  commercial  article. 

This  is  effected  in  a  retort  made  of  the  material  of  Hessian  or 
black-lead  crucibles.  The  operation  is  conducted  in  a  wind-furnace 
with  good  draught.  The  neck  of  the  retort  must  hang  down  as 
perpendicular  as  possible.  Under  the  neck  is  placed  a  basin  or 
small  tub,  filled  with  water.  The  distillation  begins  as  soon  as  the 
retort  is  at  a  bright  red  heat.  As  the  neck  of  the  retort  is  very 
liable  to  become  choked  up  with  zinc,  or  oxide  of  zinc,  it  is  neces- 
Barjr  to  keep  it  constantly  free  by  means  of  a  pipe^em.  The  zinc 
obtained  by  this  re-distillation  is  nearly  or  quite  free  from  lead. 

Tests. — The  following  is  the  simplest  way  of  testing  the  purity 
of  zinc :  dissolve  the  metal  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  a  small  flask 
provided  with  a  gas-evolution  tube,  place  the  outer  limb  of  the  ^nbe 
under  water,  and  when  the  solution  is  completed,  let  the  water 
entirely  or  partly  recede  into  the  flask ;  after  cooling,  add  to  the 
fluid,  drop  by  drop,  a  sufiiciently  dilute  solution  of  potassium  per- 
manganate. If  a  drop  of  that  solution  imparts  the  same  red  tint 
to  the  zinc  solution  as  to  an  equal  volume  of  water,  the  zinc  may  be 
considered  free  from  iron.  I  prefer  this  way  of  testing  the  purity 
of  zinc  to  other  methods,  as  it  affords,  at  the  same  time,  an  ap- 
proximate, or,  if  the  zinc  has  been  weighed,  and  the  permanganate 
solution  (which,  in  that  case,  must  be  considerably  diluted)  measured, 
an  accurate  and  precise  knowledge  of  the  quantity  of  iron  present. 
If  lead  or  copper  are  present,  these  metals  remain  undissolved 
upon  solution  of  the  zinc. 

2.  Lead  OxroE. 
Precipitate  pure  lead  nitrate  or  acetate  with  ammonium  car- 
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bonate,  wash  the  precipitate,  dry,  and  ignite  gently  to  complete 
deoompofiition. 

Lead  oxide  is  often  used  to  fix  an  acid,  so  that  it  is  not  expelled 
even  by  a  red  heat. 

h.  Stdph/ur  Bases. 

1.  Ammonium  Sulphide  (see  "  QuaL  AnaL"). 

We  require  both  the  colorless  monosulphide,  and  the  yellow 
polysolphide. 

2.  Sodium  Sulphidb  (see  ^^  Qual.  AnaL"). 

IV.  SALTS. 

a.  Salts  of  the  Alkalies. 

§  61. 

1.  Potassium  Sulphate  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

2.  Ammonium  Oxalate  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

3.  Sodium  Acetate  (see  "  Qual.  AnaL"). 

4.  Ammonium  Succinate. 

Prqparaiion. — Saturate  succinic  acid,  which  has  been  purified 
by  dissolving  in  nitric  acid  and  recrystallizing,  with  dilute  ammo- 
nia. The  reaction  of  the  new  compound  should  be  rather  slightly 
alkaline  than  add. 

Uses. — This  reagent  serves  occasionally  to  separate  ferric  iron 
from  other  metals. 

5.  Sodium  Carbonate  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

This  reagent  is  required  both  in  solution  and  in  pure  crystals ; 
in  the  latter  form  to  neutralize  an  excess  of  acid  in  a  fluid  which 
it  is  desirable  not  to  dilute  too  much. 

6.  Ammonium  Carbonate  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

7.  Sodium  Hydrogen  Sulphite  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

8.  Sodium  Thiosulphate  (Hyposulphite),  N,S,0,. 

This  salt  occurs  in  commerce.  It  should  be  dry,  clear,  well 
crystallized,  completely  and  with  ease  soluble  in  water.  The  solu- 
tion must  give  with  silver  nitrate  at  first  a  white  precipitate,  must 
not  effervesce  with  acetic  acid,  and  when  acidified  must  give  no  pre- 
cipitate with  barium  chloride,  or  at  most,  only  a  slight  turbidity. 
The  acidified  solution  must,  after  a  short  time,  become  milky  from 
separation  of  sulphur. 
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Uses. — Sodinm  thiosulphate  is  used  for  the  precipitation  of 
several  metals,  as  sulphides,  particularly  in  separations,  for  instance, 
of  copper  from  zinc ;  it  also  serves  as  solvent  for  several  salts  (sil* 
ver  chloride,  calcinm  sulphate,  &c.)  ;  lastly,  it  is  employed  in  volu* 
metric  analysis,  its  use  here  depending  on  the  reaction  2(Na,S,0  J 

+  2I=22faI  +  Na,S,0.- 

9.  Potassium  Nitbtib  (see  "  QuaL  AnaL"). 

10.  Potassium  Dioheomatb  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

11.  Ammonium  Molybdate  (see  ^'  Qual.  AnaL"). 

12.  Ammonium  Chlobidb  (see  ^^  Qual.  Anal."). 
18.  Potassium  Cyanidb  (see  "  Qual.  AnaL"). 

h.  Salts  of  the  Alkali-earth  Metals. 

§  62. 

1.  Babium  Chlobidb  (see  ^^  Qual.  Anal."). 

The  following  process  gives  a  very  pure  barium  chloride,  free 
from  calcium  and  strontium : — Transmit  through  a  concentrated 
solution  of  impure  barium  chloride  hydrochloric  gas,  as  long  as  a 
precipitate  continues  to  form.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  barium 
chloride  present  is  by  this  means  separated  from  the  solution,  in 
form  of  a  crystalline  powder.  Collect  this  on  a  filter,  let  the 
adhering  liquid  drain  off,  wash  the  powder  repeatedly  with  small 
quantities  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  until  a  sample  of  the  wash- 
ings, diluted  with  water,  and  precipitated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
gives  a  filtrate  which,  upon  evaporation  in  a  platinum  dish,  leaves 
no  residue.  The  hydrochloric  mother-liquor  serves  to  dissolve 
fresh  portions  of  witherite.  I  make  use  of  the  barium  chloride  so 
obtained,  principally  for  the  preparation  of  perfectly  pure  barium 
carbonate,  which  is  often  required  in  quantitative  analyses. 

2.  Barium  Acetatb. 

PreparaMon. — ^Dissolve  pure  barium  carbonate  in  moderately 
dilute  acetic  acid,  filter,  and  evaporate  to  crystallization. 

Tests. — Dilute  solution  of  barium  acetate  must  not  be  rendered 
turbid  by  solution  of  qjlver  nitrate.  See  also  "  Qual.  Anal.,"  Barium 
chloride,  the  same  tests  beiog  also  used  to  ascertain  the  purity  of 
the  acetate. 

Uses. — Barium  acetate  is  used  instead  of  barium  chloride,  to 
effect  the  precipitation  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  cases  where  it  is  desir- 
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iUe  to  avoid  the  iiitTodnction  of  a  chloride  into  the  Bolution,  or 
to  ooavert  the  base  into  an  acetate.  As  the  reagent  is  seldom 
leqniied,  it  is  best  kept  in  crystals. 

8.  Babtum  Carbonate  (see  ^^  QnaL  AnaL"). 

4.  Stbonituh  Chloride. 

JPrepartUion. — Strontium  chloride  is  prepared  from  strontian- 
ite  or  oelestine,  by  the  same  processes  as  barium  chloride.  The 
pore  cryBtals  obtained  are  dissolved  in  alcohol  of  96  per  cent.,  the 
solution  is  filtered,  and  kept  for  use. 

Udes, — ^The  alcoholic  solution  of  strontium  chloride  is  used  to 
e&ct  the  conversion  of  alkali  sulphates  into  chlorides,  in  cases 
where  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  the  introduction  into  the  fluid  of  a 
salt  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

5.  Calcium  Chloride  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

6.  Magnesium  Chloride  or  Magnesium  Mixture. 

Dissolve  11  parts  crystallized  magnesium  chloride  (MgCl,  -{-  6 
H,0)  and  28  parts  ammonium  chloride  in  130  parts  water,  add 
70  parts  dilute  ammonia  solution  (sp.  gr.  0*96).  Allow  the  mix* 
tore  to  stand  one  or  two  days  and  filter.  Tliis  solution,  commonly 
called  '^magnesia  mixture,"  is  used  to  precipitate  phosphoric  acid. 
An  excess  is  required  to  effect  complete  precipitation.  Prepared 
as  here  described,  about  10  c  c.  should  be  used  in  ordinary  cases 
for  every  0*1  gramme  P.O.. 

A  solution  containing  the  same  per  cent,  (approximately)  of 
magnesium  chloride  and  other  constituents  may  also  be  prepared 
from  common  calcined  magnesia  (MgO),  provided  it  is  free  from 
the  other  alkali-earth  metals,  as  follows : — Add  to  11  parts  magnesia 
sufficient  hydrochloric  acid  to  effect  solution,  next  add  a  slight  ex- 
cesB  of  magnesia  and  boil  to  separate  traces  of  iron ;  filter,  and  add 
140  parts  ammonium  chloride  and  350  parts  dilute  ammonia. 
Dilute  with  water  until  volume  equals  1000  c.  c.  for  every  11 
grammes  of  MgO  used.  Allow  the  mixture  to  stand  two  or  three 
daygy  and  filter  if  necessary. 

e.  Salts  of  the  Seem/  Metale. 
§  63. 
1.  FsBBOUB  Sulphate  (see  ^^QuaL  Anal."). 
S.  FsBBio  Chlobidb  (see  '^  Qual.  Anal."). 
3.  IJbanio  Acetats. 
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Heat  finely  powdered  pitchblende  with  dilnte  nitric  acid,  filter 
the  fluid  from  the  nndissolved  porti(»i,  and  treat  the  filtrate  with 
hydrosulphnric  acid  to  remove  the  lead,  copper,  and  arsenic ;  filter 
again,  evaporate  to  dryness,  extract  the  residue  with  water,  and  fil- 
ter the  solution  from  the  oxides  of  iron,  cobalt,  and  manganese- 
Uranic  nitrate  crystallizes  from  the  filtrate ;  purify  tliis  by  recrys- 
tallization,  and  then  heat  the  crystals  until  a  small  portion  of  uranic 
oxide  is  reduced.  Warm  the  yellowish-red  mass  thus  obtained 
with  acetic  acid,  filter  and  let  the  filtrate  crystallize.  The  crystals 
are  uranic  acetate,  and  the  mother-liquor  contains  the  undecom- 
posed  nitrate  (Wertheim). 

Tests. — Solution  of  uranic  acetate  after  acidification  with 
hydrochloric  acid  must  not  be  altered  by  hydrosulphnric  acid; 
ammonium  carbonate  must  produce  in  it  a  precipitate,  soluble  in  an 
excess  of  the  precipitant. 

Uses, — Uranic  acetate  may  serve,  in  many  cases,  to  effect  the 
separation  and  determination  of  phosphoric  add. 

4.  Silver  NrrBATE  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

5.  Lead  Acetate  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

6.  Mercubic  CHLORroE  (see  "  Qual.  Anal.'^. 

7.  Stannous  Chloride  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

8.  Platinio  Chloride  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

•    9.  Sodium  Palladio-Chloride  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

B,    RE  A  0ENT8  FOR  ORA  VIMETRIC  ANAL  T8I8  IN  THE  DR  T  WA  T. 

§  64. 

1.  Sodium  Carbonate,  pure  anhydrous  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

2.  Mixed  Sodium  and  Potassium  Carbonates  (see  "  Qual. 
Anal."). 

3.  Barium  Hydroxide  or  Baryta  (see  "  QuaL  Anal."  and 
§59). 

4.  Potassium  NrrRATE  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

5.  Sodium  Nitrate  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

6.  Borax  (fused). 

Preparation, — Heat  crystallized  borax  (see  "  Qual.  Anal.)  in  a 
platinum  or  porcelain  dish,  until  there  is  no  further  intumescence ; 
reduce  the  porous  mass  to  powder,  and  heat  this  in  a  platinum  cru- 
cible until  it  is  fused  to  a  transparent  mass.     Pour  the  semi-fluid, 
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Yiscid  mass  upon  a  fragment  of  porcelain.  A  better  way  is  to  fuse 
the  borax  in  a  net  of  platinnm  ganze,  by  making  the  gas  blowpipe- 
flame  act  upon  it.  The  drops  are  collected  in  a  platinum  dish. 
The  vitrified  borax  obtained  is  kept  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle. 
Bat  as  it  is  always  necessary  to  heat  the  vitrified  borax  previous  to 
use,  to  make  quite  sure  that  it  is  perfectly  anhydrous,  the  best  way 
18  to  prepare  it  only  when  required. 

U^es. — ^Vitrified  borax  is  used  to  effect  the  expulsion  of  car- 
bonic acid  and  other  volatile  acids,  at  a  red  heat. 

7.   POTASBIUK  DiSULPHATE. 

Preparation. — Mix  87  parts  of  normal  potassium  sulphate  (see 
"  Qnal.  AnaL''),  in  a  platinum  crucible,  with  49  parts  of  concen- 
trated pure  sulphuric  acid,  and  heat  to  gentle  redness  until  the  mass 
18  in  a  state  of  uniform  and  limpid  fusion.  Pour  the  fused  salt  on 
a  fragment  of  porcelain,  or  into  a  platinum  dish  standing  in  cold 
water.  After  cooling,  break  the  mass  into  pieces,  and  keep  for 
use.* 

Ums. — ^This  reagent  serves  as  a  fiux  for  certain  native  com- 
pounds of  alumina  and  chromic  oxide.  Potassium  disulphate  is 
need  also,  as  we  hav6  already  had  occasion  to  state,  for  the  cleansing 
of  platinum  crucibles ;  for  this  latter  purpose,  however,  the  salt 
which  is  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  nitric  acid  will  be  found 
sufficiently  pure. 

8.  Ammonium  Cabbonate  (solid). 

Preparation^ — See  "  Qual.  Anal." — This  reagent  serves  to  con- 
Tert  the  acid  alkali  sulphates  into  normal  salts.  It  must  com- 
pletely volatilize  when  heated  in  a  platinum  dish. 

9.  Ammonium  NriRATE. 

Preparation.— ]SQVitr2lizQ  pure  ammonium  carbonate  with  pure 
Bitric  acid,  warm,  and  add  ammonia  to  slightly  alkaline  reaction ; 
filter,  if  necessary,  and  let  the  filtrate  crystallize.  Fuse  the  crys- 
tals in  a  platinum  dish,  and  pour  the  fused  mass  upon  a  piece  of 
porcelain ;  break  into  pieces  whilst  still  warm,  and  keep  in  a  well- 
rtoppered  bottle. 

Tests. — Ammonium  nitrate  must  leave  no  residue  when  heated 
in  a  platinum  dish. 

*  [J.  Lawrence  Smith  advises  the  use  of  sodium  disulphate  for  fluxing  alumi* 
DoQi  oompoundfl*  as  the  fused  mass  is  much  more  readily  soluble  in  water.] 
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UBe9. — ^Ammonium  nitrate  senres  as  an  oxidizing  agent;  for 
instance,  to  convert  lead  into  lead  oxide,  or  to  effect  the  com- 
bustion of  carbon,  in  cases  where  it  is  desired  to  avoid  the  nse  of 
fixed  salta- 

10.  Ahmonixtm  Chlobidb. 
Preparation  amd  Testa. — See  "  Qnal.  Anal." 

Uses. — Ammonium  chloride  is  often  used  to  convert  metallic 
oxides  and  adds,  e.ff.y  lead  oxide,  zinc  oxide,  stannic  oxide,  arsenic 
acid,  antimonic  acid,  &c.,  into  chlorides  (anmionia  and  water  escape 
in  the  process).  Many  metallic  chlorides  being  volatile,  and  others 
volatilizing  in  presence  of  ammonium  chloride  fumes,  they  may  be 
completely  removed  by  igniting  them  with  ammonium  chloride  in 
excess,  and  thus  many  compounds,  e.ff.y  alkali  antimonates,  may 
be  easily  and  expeditiously  analyzed.  Ammonium  chloride  is 
also  used  to  convert  various  salts  of  other  acids  into  chlorides,  e.ff.f 
small  quantities  of  alkali  sulphates. 

11.  Hydeogen  Gas. 

Preparation. — Hydrogen  gas  is  evolved  when  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  is  added  to  granulated  zinc.  It  may  be  purified  from  traces 
of  foreign  gases  either  by  passing  first  through  mercuric  chloride 
solution,  then  through  potash  solution,  or  as  reconmiended  by 
8tenhou8E,  by  passing  through  a  tube  filled  with  pieces  of  char- 
coal. If  the  gas  is  desired  dry,  pass  through  sulphuric  acid  or  a 
calcium  chloride  tube. 

Tests. — Pure  hydrogen  gas  is  inodorous.  It  ought  to  bum  with 
a  colorless  flame,  which,  when  cooled  by  depressing  a  porcelain 
dish  upon  it,  must  deposit  nothing  on  the  surface  of  the  dish  except 
pure  water  (free  from  acid  reaction). 

Uses, — Hydrogen  gas  is  frequently  used,  in  quantitative  analy- 
sis, to  reduce  oxides,  chlorides,  sulphides,  &c.,  to  the  metallic  state. 

12.  Chloeine. 

Preparation. — See  "  Qual.  Anal." — Chlorine  gas  is  purified  and 
dried  by  transmitting  it  through  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  or  a 
calcium  chloride  tube. 

Uses. — Chlorine  gas  serves  principally  to  produce  chlorides, 
and  to  separate  the  volatile  from  the  non- volatile  chlorides ;  it  is 
also  used  to  displace  and  indii*ectly  determine  bromine  and  iodine. 
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a  BBAQENT8  USED  IN  VOLUMBTBIC  ANALT8I8. 

§65. 

Under  this  head  are  arranged  the  most  important  of  those 
snbstanoee,  which  serve  for  the  preparation  and  testing  of  the 
flnida  required  in  volnmetric  analysis,  and  have  not  been  given 
wh  A  and  B, 

1.  PUSB   CSTSTALLIZSD   OxAUC  AciD,   HjC^O^  +  2H,0. 

The  introduction  of  crystaUized  oxalic  acid  as  a  basis  for  alkali- 
metry and  acidimetry  is  due  to  Fb.  Mohb.  It  is  also  employed  to 
determine  the  strength  of,  or  to  sta/nda/rdizej  a  solution  of  potas- 
nom  permanganate,  1  molecule  of  potassium  permanganate  being 
required,  in  the  presence  of  free  sulphuric  acid,  to  convert  5  mole 
coles  of  oxalic  acid  into  carbon  dioxide  and  water  (E^Mn.O,  4~ 
5H,C.O,  +  8H,S0,  =  K,SO,  +  2MnS0,  +  8H,0  +  loCO,). 
We  use  in  most  cases  the  pure  crystallized  acid  which  has  the 
fonnula  H.C.O^  -4-  2H,0,  and  of  which  the  molecular  weight  is 
iccordingly  126. 

Preparation. — See  "Qual.  Anal.,"  under  Ammonium  Oxalate. 

Tests. — The  crystals  of  oxalic  acid  must  not  show  'the  least  sign 
of  efflorescence  (to  which  they  are  liable  even  at  20°  in  a  dry 
atmosphere) ;  they  must  dissolve  in  water  to  a  perfectly  clear  fluid ; 
when  heated  in  a  platinum  dish,  they  must  leave  no  flxed  and 
incombustible  residue  (calcium  carbonate,  potassium  carbonate, 
&c).  1i  the  acid  obtained  by  a  first  crystallization  fails  to  satisfy 
these  requirements,  it  must  be  recrystallized. 

2.  TmCTUBB  OF  LtTMUS. 

Preparation. — Digest  1  part  of  litmus  of  commerce  with  6 
parts  of  water,  on  the  water-bath,  for  some  time,  filter,  divide  the 
blue  fluid  into  2  portions,  and  saturate  in  one  half  the  free  alkali, 
by  stirring  repeatedly  with  a  glass  rod  dipped  in  very  dilute  nitric 
acid,  until  the  color  just  appears  red ;  add  the  remaining  blue  half, 
together  with  1  part  of  strong  spirit  of  wine,  and  keep  the  tincture 
which  is  now  ready  for  use,  in  a  small  open  bottle,  not  quite  full, 
in  a  place  protected  from  dust.  In  a  stoppered  bottle  the  tincture 
would  speedily  lose  color. 

Testa. — Litmus  tincture  is  tested  by  coloring  with  about  100 
cubic  centimetres  of  water  distinctly  blue,  dividing  the  fluid  into 
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two  portions,  and  adding  to  the  one  the  least  quantity  of  a  dilute 
acid,  to  the  other  a  trace  of  solution  of  soda.  If  the  one  portion 
acquires  a  distinct  red,  the  other  a  distinct  blue  tint,  the  litmus 
tincture  is  fit  for  use,  as  neither  acid  nor  alkali  predominates. 

S.  Potassium  Permanganate. 

Preparation. — Mix  8  parts  of  very  finely  powdered  pure  pyro- 
lusite,  or  manganese  binoxide,  with  7  parts  of  potassium  chlorate, 
put  the  mixture  into  a  shallow  cast-iron  pot,  and  add  37  parts  of  a 
solution  of  potassa  of  1*27  specific  gravity  (the  same  solution  as 
is  used  in  organic  analysis  *) ;  evaporate  to  dryness,  stirring  the 
mixture  during  the  operation;  put  the  residue  before  it  has  ab- 
sorbed moiBture,*into  an  iron  or  Hessian  crucible,  and  expose  to  a 
dull-red  heat,  with  frequent  stirring  with  an  iron  rod  or  iron  spa- 
tula, until  no  more  aqueous  vapors  escape  and  the  mass  is  in  a  faint 
glow.  Remove  the  crucible  now  from  the  fire,  and  transfer  the 
friable  mass  to  an  iron  pot.  Heduce  to  coarse  powder,  and  transfer 
this,  in  small  poi'tions  at  a  time,  to  an  iron  vessel  containing  100 
parts  of  boiling  water;  keep  boiling,  replacing  the  evaporating 
water,  and  passing  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide  through  the  fluid 
(  Mulder  t).  The  oHginally  dark-green  solution  of  potassium 
manganate  soon  changes,  with  separation  of  hydrated  manganese 
binoxide,  to  the  deep  violet-red  of  the  permanganate.  When  it  is 
considered  that  the  conversion  is  complete,  sJlow  to  settle,  take 
out  a  small  quantity  of  the  clear  liquid,  boil  and  pass  carbon 
dioxide  through  it.  If  a  precipitate  forms,  the  conversion  is  not 
yet  complete. 

The  solution  may  be  filtered  through  gun-cotton.  Evaporate, 
crystallize,  and  dry  the  crystals  on  a  porous  tile. 

The  pure  salt  is  now  to  be  obtained  in  commerce. 

4.  Ammonium  Ferrous  Sulphate. 

FeSO,.(NH,),SO,  +  6H.0. 

Fr.  Mohr  has  proposed  to  employ  this  double  salt,  which  is  not 
liable  to  efflorescence  and  oxidation,  as  an  agent  to  determine  the 
strength  of  the  permanganate  solution. 

Preparation. — Take  two  equal  portions  of  dilute  sulphuric 

*  Or  instead  of  the  solution,  use  10  parts  of  the  hydroxide  EOH.  In  this  case 
fuse  the  potash  and  the  chlorate  together  first,  and  then  project  the  manganese 
into  the  crucible. 

f  Jahresbericht  von  Kopp  und  Will,  1858,  581. 
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idd,  and  warm  the  one  with  a  moderate  excess  of  small  iron 
nails  free  from  rust,  mitil  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas  has  alto- 
gether or  very  nearly  ceased ;  neutralize  the  other  portion  exactly 
with  ammonium  carbonate,  and  then  add  to  it  a  few  drops  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  Filter  the  solution  of  the  ferrous  sulphate  into  that 
of  the  ammonium  sulphate,  evaporate  the  mixture  a  little,  if  neces- 
eaiy,  and  then  allow  the  salt  to  crystallize.  Let  the  crystals,  which 
are  hard  and  of  a  pale-green  color,  drain  in  a  funnel,  then  wiu^h 
them  in  a  little  water,  dry  thoroughly  on  blotting-paper  in  the  air, 
and  keep  for  use. 

The  molecular  weight  of  the  salt  (392)  is  exactly  7  times  the 
atomic  weight  of  iron  (56).  The  solution  of  thp  salt  in  water 
which  has  been  just  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid  must  not  become 
red  on  the  addition  of  potassium  sulphocyanatc. 

5.  Ahhonia-Iron-Alum. 

(NH,).SO,.Fe,(SO,).  +  2411,0. 

Preparation, — Bring  into  a  large  porcelain  dish  58  grms.  of 
pure  crystallized  ferrous  sulphate  (see  Fresenius'  "QuaL  Anal." 
Ara.  ed.,  p.  73),  together  with  a  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol  equiva- 
lent to  8*3  grms.  of  sulphuric  anhydride  (SO,),  (see  Table,  §  191). 
Heat  upon  a  sand-bath,  adding  nitric  acid  from  time  to  time,  in 
small  portions,  until  the  iron  has  all  passed  into  feme  sulphate,  or 
until  a  drop  of  the  solution  gives  no  blue  coloration  with  potassiimi 
ferricyanide.  Heat  further,  and  evaporate  until  the  excess  of 
nitric  acid  is  expelled,  then  add  14  grms.  of  ammonium  sulphate,* 
and,  if  need  be,  hot  water  suflBcient  to  bring  the  salt  into  solution ; 
filter  into  a  porcelain  capsule  and  set  aside,  under  cover,  to  crys- 
tallize. 

The  iron-alum  separates  in  cubo-octahedrons,  which  may  be  yel- 
lowish, lilac,  or  colorless.  If  dark  in  color,  dissolve  in  warm  water, 
add  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  crystallize  again.  Rinse  the 
pale  or  colorless  crystals,  after  separation  from  the  mother-liquor, 
with  cold  water,  wrap  up  closely  in  filter  paper,  and  allow  them  to 
dry  at  the  ordinary  temperature.f 

■ 

•  If  not  on  hand,  this  salt  may  be  prepared  by  saturating  oil  of  vitriol  with 
amiBonium  carbonate  and  evaporating  to  dryness.  80  grammes  of  oil  of  vitriol 
Sive  somewhat  more  than  is  required  above. 

t  Examinations  of  iron-alum  thus  prepared  show  that  the  variations  in  tho 
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The  yield  ahould  be  about  80  grms.  The  dry  salt  should 
be  pulverized,  preseed  between  folds  of  paper  until  freed  from 
medianically  adhering  water,  and  preserved  in  a  well-stoppered 
bottle. 

Uses. — ^Ammonia-iron-alum  furnishes  the  best  means  of  obtain- 
ing a  definite  quantity  of  iron  in  a  ferric  salt  for  making  standard 
solutions,  being  easily  obtained  pure  and  inalterable  if  kept 
away  from  acid  vapors.  Its  purity  may  be  readily  controlled  by 
ascertaining  the  loss  on  careful  ignition,  which  should  leave  a  resi- 
due of  16*6  per  cent,  of  ferric  oxide  of  iron,  corresponding  to  11*62 
per  cent,  of  metallic  iron. 

6.  PuBE  looms. 

Preparation. — Triturate  iodine  of  commerce  with  \  part  of  its 
weight  of  potassium  iodide,  dry  the  mass  in  a  large  watch-glass  with 
ground  rim,  warm  this  gently  on  a  sand-bath,  or  on  an  iron  plate, 
and  as  soon  as  violet  fumes  begin  to  escape,  cover  it  with  another 
watch-glass  of  the  same  size.  Continue  the  application  of  heat 
until  all  the  iodine  is  sublimed,  and  keep  in  a  well-closed  glass 
bottle.  The  chlorine  or  bromine,  which  is  often  found  in  iodine 
of  commerce,  combines,  in  this  process,  with  the  potassium,  and 
remains  in  the  lower  watch-glass,  together  with  the  excess  of 
potassium  iodide. 

Testa. — Iodine  purified  by  the  process  just  now  described,  must 
leave  no  fixed  residue  when  heated  on  a  watch-glass.  But,  even 
supposing  it  should  leave  a  trace  on  the  glass,  it  would  be  of  no 
great  consequence,  as  the  small  portion  intended  for  use  has  to  be 
resublimed  immediately  before  weighing. 

color  of  the  salt,  from  colorless  to  rose,  are  not  connected  with  appreciable 

differences  of  composition. 

J.  H.  Grove,  of  the  Sheffield  Laboratory,  obtained  the  following  results  in  the 

examination  of  ammonia-iron-alum  crystals,  the  ferric  oxide  being  estimated  by 

ignition : — 

Fe,0. 

(  16*59 

1st  {  16*55 

(  16-59 

2d  1658 

8d  16-57 

4th  16-57 

6th  16-58 

i 


6th 


1650 
1656 


7th  1655 

Calculated    16*60 
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27m9. — Pnre  iodine  is  used  to  determine  the  amonnt  of  iodine 
contained  in  the  solution  of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide,  employed 
in  many  Tolumetric  processes. 

7.  Potassium  Iodide. 

Small  quantities  of  this  article  may  be  procured  cheaper  in 
commerce  than  prepared  in  the  laboratory.  For  the  preparation  of 
potassium  iodide  intended  for  analytical  purposes  I  recommend 
Baup's  method,  improved  by  FKEDEBKixa,  because  the  product 
obtained  by  this  process  is  free  from  iodic  acid. 

Tegts. — ^Put  a  sample  of  the  salt  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  If 
the  iodide  is  pure,  it  will  dissolve  ^tliout  coloring  the  fluid ;  but 
if  it  contain  potassium  iodate,  the  fluid  will  acquire  a  brown  tint, 
from  the  presence  of  free  iodine,  the  sulphuric  acid  setting  free  iodic 
tnd  hydriodic  acids  which  react  on  each  other  (HIO,  +  (HI).  = 
(H,0),  +  1,)  with  liberation  of  iodine  which  remains  in  solution. 
Mix  the  solution  of  another  sample  with  silver  nitrate,  as  long  as 
a  precipitate  continues  to  form ;  add  solution  of  ammonia  in  excess, 
shake  the  mixture,  filter,  and  supersaturate  the  filtrate  with  nitric 
acid.  The  formation  of  a  white,  curdy  precipitate  indicates  the 
presence  of  chloride  in  the  potassium  iodide.  Presence  of  potassium 
Bulphate  is  detected  by  means  of  solution  of  barium  chloride, 
with  addition  of  some  hydrochloric  acid. 

Uses. — Potassium  iodide  is  used  as  a  solvent  for  iodine  in  the 
preparation  of  standard  solutions  of  iodine ;  it  is  employed  also  to 
absorb  free  chlorine.  In  the  latter  case  every  atom  of  chlorine  lib- 
erates an  atom  of  iodine,  which  is  retained  in  solution  by  the  agency 
of  the  excess  of  potassium  iodide.  Tlie  potassium  iodide  intended 
for  these  uses  must  be  free  from  potassium  iodate  and  carbonate; 
the  presence  of  trifling  traces  of  potassium  chloride  or  potassium 
salphate  is  of  no  consequence. 

8.  Absenious  Oxide  (As,0,). 

The  arsenious  oxide  sold  in  the  shops  in  large  pieces,  externally 
opaque,  but  often  still  vitreous  within,  is  generally  quite  pure. 
The  purity  of  the  article  is  tested  by  moderately  heating  it  in  a 
glass  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  through  which  a  feeble  current  of 
air  is  transmitted.  Pure  arsenious  oxide  must  completely  volatilize 
in  this  process ;  no  residue  must  be  left  in  the  tube  upon  the 
expulsion  of  the  sublimate  from  it.  .  If  a  non-volatile  residue  is  left 
which,  when  heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  turns  black,  the 
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arsenious  oxide  contains  antimony  teroxide,  and  is  nnfit  for  use  in 
analytical  processes.  Dissolve  about  10  gnns.  of  the  arsenious 
oxide  to  be  tested  in  soda,  and  add  1 — 2  drops  lead  acetate.  If  a 
brownish  color  is  produced,  the  arsenious  oxide  contains  arsenious 
sulphide  and  cannot  be  used.  Arsenious  oxide  dissolves  in  a 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate  forming  sodium  arsenite  which  is 
used  to  determine  hypochlorous  acid,  free  chlorine,  iodine,  &c. 

9.  Sodium  Chlobide. 

Perfectly  pure  rock-salt  is  best  suited  for  analytical  purposes. 
It  must  dissolve  in  water  to  a  dear  fluid ;  ammonium  oxalate,  sodium 
phosphate,  and  barium  chloride  must  not  trouble  the  solution. 
Pure  sodium  chloride  may  be  prepared  also  by  MABOUERnrE's 
process,  viz.,  conduct  into  a  concentrated  solution  of  common  salt 
hydrochloric  gas  to  saturation,  collect  the  small  crystals  of  sodium 
chloride  which  separate  on  a  funnel,  let  them  thoroughly  drain, 
wash  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  dry  the  sodium  chloride  finally 
in  a  porceMn  dish,  until  the  hydrochloric  acid  adhering  to  it  has 
completely  evaporated.  The  mother-liquor  contains  the  small 
quantities  of  calcium  sulphate,  magnesium  chloride,  &c.,  originally 
present  in  the  salt. 

JJaes, — Sodium  chloride  serves  as  a  volumetric  precipitating 
agent  in  the  determination  of  silver,  and  also  to  determine  the 
strength  of  solutions  of  silver  intended  for  the  estimation  of  chlo- 
rine. We  usually  fuse  it  before  weighing.  The  operation  must 
be  conducted  with  caution,  and  must  not  be  continued  longer  than 
necessary ;  for  if  the  gas-flame  acts  on  the  salt,  hydrochloric  acid 
escapes,  while  sodium  carbonate  is  formed. 

10.  Metallic  Silveb. 

The  silver  obtained  by  the  proper  reduction  of  the  pure  chlo- 
ride of  the  metal  alone  can  be  called  chemically  pure.  The  silver 
precipitated  by  copper  is  never  absolutely  pure,  but  contains  gener- 
ally about  -Y^^^  of  copper. 

Chemically  pure  silver  is  only  used  in  small  quantity  to  prepare 
the  dilute  solution  employed  for  the  detennination  of  silver.  The 
solution  of  silver  required  for  the  estimation  of  chlorine  need  not 
be  made  with  absolutely  pure  silver,  as  the  strength  of  this  solu- 
tion had  always  best  be  determined  after  the  preparation,  by  means 
of  pure  sodium  chloride. 
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D.    EEA0ENT8  U8ED  IN  OBGANIO  ANALTSIS. 

§  66. 
1.  Oupsio  Oxide. 

PrepcvrtUion, — Stir  pure*  copper  scales  (which  should  first  be 
ignited  in  a  muffle)  with  pure  nitric  acid  in  a  porcelain  dish  to  a 
thick  paste  ;  after  the  effervescence  has  ceased,  heat  gently  on  the 
sand-bath  until  the  mass  is  perfectly  dry.  Trausfer  the  green  basic 
salt  produced  to  a  Hessian  crucible,  and  heat  to  a  moderate  redness, 
until  no  more  fumes  of  hyponitric  acid  escape ;  this  may  bo  known 
by  the  smelly  or  by  introducing  a  small  portion  of  the  mass  into  a 
test  tube,  closing  the  latter  with  the  finger,  heating  to  redness,  and 
then  looking  through  the  tube  lengthways.  The  uniform  decom- 
position of  the  salt  in  the  crucible  may  be  promoted  by  stirring 
the  mass  from  time  to  time  with  a  hot  glass  rod.  When  the  cruci- 
ble has  cooled  a  little,  reduce  the  mass,  which  now  consists  of  pure 
eapric  oxide,  to  a  tolerably  fine  powder,  by  triturating  it  in  a  brass 
or  porcelain  mortar;  pass  through  a  metal  sieve,  and  keep  in  a 
well-stoppered  bottle  for  use.  It  is  always  advisable  to  leave  a 
small  portion  of  the  oxide  in  the  ciiicible,  and  to  expose  this  again 
to  an  intense  red  heat.  This  agglutinated  portion  is  not  pounded, 
but  simply  broken  into  small  fragments. 

Another  method  is  to  dissolve  pure  copper  in  pure  nitric  acid, 
evaporate  to  dryness  in  a  porcelain  dish,  ignite  the  copper  nitrate 
thus  obtained  in  a  Hessian  crucible  until  no  fumes  arise  on  stirring 
the  top  of  the  mass  with  a  rod.  A  portion  in  the  bottom  of  the 
crucible  will  be  sintered  if  a  proper  heat  has  been  applied,  while 
the  upper  part  will  be  pulverulent.  Treat  the  sintered  portion  as 
above,  and  reserve  each  separately.  This  method  gives  a  reliable 
product. 

Tests. — ^Pure  cupric  oxide  is  a  compact,  heavy,  deep-black  i)ow- 
der,  gritty  to  the  touch ;  upon  exposure  to  a  red  heat  it  must  evolve 
no  hyponitric  acid  fumes,  nor  carbon  dioxide ;  the  latter  would 
indicate  presence  of  fragments  of  charcoal,  or  particles  of  dust.  It 
must  contain  nothing  soluble  in  water.  That  portion  of  the  oxide 
which  has  been  exposed  to  an  intense  red  heat  should  be  hard, 
and  of  a  grayish-black  color. 

*  If  ttia  scales  contain  lime,  digest  them  with  water,  containing  a  little  nitric 
add,  for  a  long  time,  wash,  and  then  proceed  as  above. 
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Uses. — Cupric  oxide  serves  to  oxidize  the  carbon  and  hydrogen 
of  organic  substances,  yielding  up  its  oxygen  wholly  or  in  part, 
according  to  circumstances.  That  portion  of  the  oxide  which  has 
been  heated  to  the  most  intense  redness  is  particularly  useful  in  the 
analysis  of  volatile  fluids. 

N.B.  The  cupric  oxide,  after  use,  may  be  regenerated  by  oxi- 
dation with  nitric  acid,  and  subsequent  ignition.  Should  it  have 
become  mixed  with  alkali  salts  in  the  course  of  the  analytical  pro- 
cess, it  is  first  digested  with  very  dilute  cold  nitric  acid,  and  washed 
afterwards  with  water.  To  purify  cupric  oxide  containing  chlo- 
ride, E.  Erlenheyeb  recommends  to  ignite  it  in  a  tube,  first  in  a 
stream  of  moist  air,  and  finally,  when  the  escaping  gas  ceases  to 
redden  litmus  paper,  in  dry  air.  By  these  operations  any  oxides 
of  nitrogen  that  may  have  remained  are  also  removed. 

• 

2.  Lead  Chromate. 

Preparation. — Precipitate  a  clear  filtered  solution  of  lead  ace- 
tate, slightly  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  with  a  small  excess  of 
potassium  dichromate ;  wajsh  the  precipitate  by  decantation,  and  at 
last  on  a  linen  strainer ;  dry,  put  in  a  Hessian  crucible,  and  heat  to 
bright  redness  until  the  mass  is  fairly  in  fusion.  Pour  out  upon  a 
stone  slab  or  iron  plate,  break,  pulverize,  pass  through  a  fine 
metallic  sieve,  and  keep  the  tolerably  fine  powder  for  use. 

Tests. — Lead  chromate  is  a  heavy  powder,  of  a  dirty  yellowish- 
brown  color.  It  must  evolve  no  carbon  dioxide  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  a  red  heat ;  the  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  would  indicate 
contamination  with  organic  matter,  dust,  &c.  It  must  contain 
nothing  soluble  in  water. 

Uses. — Lead'  chromate  serves,  the  same  as  cupric  oxide,  for 
the  combustion  of  organic  substances.  It  is  converted,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  combustion,  into  chromic  oxide  and  basic  lead  chromate. 
It  suffers  the  same  decomposition,  with  evolution  of  oxygen,  when 
heated  by  itself  above  its  point  of  fusion.  The  property  of  lead 
chromate  to  fuse  at  a  red  heat  renders  it  preferable  to  cupric  oxide 
as  an  oxidizing  agent,  in  cases  where  we  have  to  act  upon  difiicultly 
combustible  substances. 

N.B.  Lead  chromate  may  be  used  a  second  time.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  fused  again  (being  first  roasted,  if  necessary),  and 
tlien  powdered.  After  having  been  twice  used  it  is  powdered, 
moistened  with  nitric  acid,  dried,  and  fused.     In  this  way  the 
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htd  ehromate  may  be  naed  over  and  over  agaia  indefinitely 

(YOHL*). 

3.  Oxygen  Oab. 

Preparation. — Triturate  100  grammes  of  potassinm  dilorate 
with  5  grammes  of  finely  pulverized  manganese  binoxide,  and 
introduce  the  mixture  into  a  plain  retort,  which  must  not  be  more 
than  half  full ;  expose  the  retort  over  a  charcoal  fire  or  a  gas-lamp. 
It  first  to  a  gentle,  and  then  to  a  gradually  increased  heat.  As 
fioon  as  the  salt  begins  to  fuse,  shake  the  retort  a  little,  that  the 
contents  may  be  uniformly  heated.  The  evolution  of  oxygen 
qpeedily  commences,  and  proceeds  rapidly  at  a  relatively  low  tem- 
perature, provided  the  above  proportions  be  adhered  to.  As  soon 
tt  the  air  is  expelled  from  the  retort,  connect  the  glass  tube  fixed 
in  the  neck  of  the  retort  by  means  of  a  tight-fitting  cork,  with  an 
india-rubber  tube  inserted  in  the  lower  orifice  of  the  gasometer ; 
the  glass  tube  must  be  sufficiently  wide,  and  there  must  be  sufiicient 
space  left  around  the  india-rubber  to  permit  the  free  efflux  of  dis- 
placed water.  Continue  the  application  of  heat  to  the  retort  till 
the  evolution  of  gas  has  ceased.  100  grammes  of  potassium 
chlorate  give  about  27  litres  of  oxygen. 

The  oxygen  produced  by  this  process  is  moist,  and  may  con- 
tain traces  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  also  of  chlorine.  These  impuri- 
ties must  be  removed  and  the  oxj'gen  thoroughly  dried,  before  it 
can  be  used  in  organic  analysis.  The  gas  is  therefore  passed  from 
the  gasometer  first  through  a  solution  of  potassa  of  1*27  sp.  gr., 
then  through  XT  tubes  containing  gnmulated  soda  lime,  and  finally, 
according  to  circumstances,  through  U  tubes  containing  calciiin\ 
diloride  or  pumice-stone  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Tests, — A  chip  of  wood  which  has  been  kindled  and  blown  out 
60  as  to  leave  a  spark  at  the  extrcmity  must  immediately  burst  into 
flame  in  oxygen  gas.  The  gas  must  not  render  lime-water  or  a 
solution  of  silver  nitrate  turbid  when  transmitted  through  these 
fluids. 

4.  Soda-lime. 

Preparation. — Take  solution  of  soda  (NaOII),  ascertain  its 
specific  gravity,  weigh  out  a  certain  quantity,  calculate  the  weight  of 
sodium  hydroxide  present,  add  twice  this  latter  weight  of  the  best 
qaick-lime,  allow  the  lime  to  slakc^  and  then  evaporate  to  dryness 

*  Annalen  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  106,  127. 
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in  an  iron  vessel.  Heat  the  residue  in  an  iron  or  Hessian  crucible  ; 
keep  for  some  time  at  a  low  red  heat.  Break  up  while  still  warm  in 
an  iron  mortar,  and  pass  the  whole  through  a  sieve  with  meshes 
about  3  mm.  wide.  Reject  the  finest  portion  (removing  it  with  a 
fine  sieve)  and  keep  the  granulated  product  in  a  well-closed 
bottle. 

Use. — Granulated  soda-lime  prepared  as  above  described  forms 
an  excellent  absorbent  for  carbon  dioxide.  It  was  formerly  also 
used  for  nitrogen  determination  instead  of  the  following : 

5.  Soda-limb  fob  Nifrooen  Detebminations.* 

Preparation. — Equal  weights  of  sal-soda  in  clean  (washed) 
large  crystals  and  of  good  white  promptly  slaking  quick-lime  are 
separately  so  far  pulverized  as  to  pass  through  holes  of  -^  inch, 
then  well  mixed  together,  placed  in  an  iron  pot  which  should  not 
be  more  than  half  filled,  and  gently  heated,  at  first  without  stir- 
ring. The  lime  soon  begins  to  combine  with  the  crystal  water  of 
the  sodium  carbonate,  the  whole  mass  heats  strongly,  swells  up,  and 
in  a  short  time  yields  a  fine  powder,  which  may  then  be  stirred  to 
effect  intimate  mixture  and  to  drive  off  the  excess  of  water  so  that 
the  mass  is  not  perceptibly  moist  and  yet  short  of  the  point  at 
which  it  rises  in  dust  on  handling.  When  cold  it  is  secured  in 
well-closed  bottles  or  fruit  jars,  and  is  ready  for  use. 

6.  Metallic  Coppkb. 

Metallic  copper  serves,  in  the  analysis  of  nitrogenous  substances, 
to  effect  the  reduction  of  the  nitric  oxide  gas  that  may  form  in 
the  course  of  the  analytical  process. 

It  is  used  either  in  the  form  of  turnings,  or  copper  scales 
reduced  by  hydrogen ;  or  of  small  rolls  made  of  fiine  copper  wire 
gauze.  A  length  of  from  7  to  10  centimetres  is  given  to  the 
spirals  or  rolls,  and  just  sufficient  thickness  to  admit  of  their  being 
inserted  into  the  combustion  tube.  To  have  it  perfectly  free  from 
dust,  oxide,  &c.,  it  is  first  heated  to  redness  in  the  open  air,  in  a 
crucible,  until  the  surface  is  oxidized  ;  it  is  then  put  into  a  glass  or 
porcelain  tube,  through  which  an  uninterrupted  current  of  dry 
hydrogen  gas  is  transmitted ;  and  when  all  atmospheric  air  has 
been  expelled  from  the  evolution  apparatus  and  the  tube,  the 
latter  is  in  its  whole  length  heated  to  redness.  The  operator  should 

*  S.  W.  Johnson.    Report  of  the  Conn.  Agr.  £xpr.  Station,  1878,  p.  111. 
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make  sure  that  the  atmospheric  air  has  been  thoroughly  expelled, 
before  he  proceeds  to  apply  heat  to  the  tnbe ;  neglect  of  this  pre- 
eaation  may  lead  to  an  explosion. 

7.  Potassium  Hydboxide  ob  Potassa, 

a.  SoliUion  of  Potasaa. 

Solution  of  potassa  is  prepared  from  the  carbonate,  with  the 
aid  of  milk  of  lime,  in  the  way  described  in  the  ^^Qualitative 
Analysis,"  for  the  preparation  of  solution  of  soda.  The  propor- 
tions are — 1  part  of  potassium  carbonate  to  12  pai*ts  of  water,  and 
I  part  of  lime,  slaked  to  paste  with  three  times  the  quantity  of 
warm  water. 

The  decanted  clear  solution  is  evaporated,  in  an  iron  vessel, 
over  a  strong  fire,  until  it  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*27 ;  it  is  then, 
whilst  still  warm,  poured  into  a  bottle,  which  is  well  closed,  and 
allowed  to  stand  at  rest  until  all  solid  particles  have  subsided.  The 
dear  solution  is  finally  drawn  off  from  the  deposit,  and  kept  for 
nee. 

i.  Fused  Potassa  (common). 

The  commercial  potassa  in  sticks  (impure  KOH  usually  com- 
bined with  more  or  less  H,0)  will  answer  the  purpose.  If  you 
wish  to  prepare  it,  evaporate  solution  of  potassa  {a)  in  a  silver  ves- 
sel, over  a  strong  fire,  until  the  residuary  hydroxide  flows  like 
oil,  and  white  fumes  begin  to  rise  from  the  surface.  Pour  the 
fused  mass  out  on  a  clean  iron  plate,  and  break  it  up  into  small 
pieces.    Keep  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle  for  use. 

c.  Potassa  (purified  with  alcohol),  see  "  Qual.  Anal.,"  p.  43. 

Uses. — Solution  of  potassa  serves  for  the  absorption,  and  at 
the  same  time  for  the  estimation  of  carbon  dioxide.  In  manv 
Gases,  a  tube  filled  with  fragments  of  fused  potassa  is  used,  in 
addition  to  the  apparatus  filled  with  solution  of  potassa.  Potassa 
purified  with  alcohol,  which  is  perfectly  free  from  potassium  sul- 
phate, is  employed  for  the  determination  of  sulphur  in  organic 
mbatancea. 

8.  Caloium  Chlobide. 

a.  Pure  Calcium  Chloride. 

PrqMraiion. — Dissolve  marble  in  commercial  hydrochloric 
wad  diluted  with  four  or  five  times  its  volume  of  water.  (The 
waate  solution  resulting  from  the  preparation  of  carbon  dioxide 
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may  be  used.)  Add  to  this  solution  with  stirring  lime,  slaked 
with  sufficient  water  to  give  it  the  consistency  of  thin  paste  until 
it  gives  an  alkaline  reaction  and  a  pellicle  of  calcium  carbonate 
forms  on  the  surface  on  standing  exposed  to  the  air.  Iron,  man^ 
ganese,  and  especially  magnesium  are  usually  present  in  such  a 
solution,  and  are  precipitated  by  the  calcium  hydroxide — the  iron, 
however,  not  completely.  After  a  few  hours,  filter  and  pass  hydro- 
gen sulphide  through  the  alkaline  solution  until  a  filtered  portion 
is  no  longer  blackened  by  this  reagent.  Let  the  solution  stand  for 
twelve  hours,  then  filter  from  the  iron  sulphide.  Add  next  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  strongly  acid  reaction  to  convert  the  calcium  sul- 
phide and  calcium  oxychloride  which  may  be  present  into  chloride. 
Concentrate  in  a  porcelain  dish.  If  sulphur  separates,  after  a  short 
time  filter  again,  and  continue  the  evaporation  to  drj-ness  with 
addition  of  a  little  more  hydrochloric  acid  toward  the  end  of  the 
process.  Finally  expose  the  residue  to  a  tolerably  strong  heat 
about  (200°)  on  the  sand-bath,  until  it  is  changed  throughout  to  a 
white  porous  perfectly  opaque  mass,  which  point  can  be  ascertained 
by  breaking  up  a  piece  detached  from  the  top.  The  product  is 
CaCl,  +  (H,0),.  Reduce  while  still  hot  to  granules  of  the  proper 
size  (i  to  -^  oi  2Ln.  inch)  by  means  of  suitable  sieves  and  a  mortar 
previously  warmed,  and  keep  in  well-closed  bottles. 

h.  Crude  fused  Calcium  Chloride. 

Preparation. — Neutralize  the  alkaline  solution  obtained  in  a 
(without  separating  the  little  iron  present  with  H,8)  exactly  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporate  to  dryness  in  an  iron  pan ;  fuse 
the  residue  in  an  iron  or  Hessian  crucible,  pour  out  the  fused  mass, 
and  break  into  pieces.    Preserve  it  in  well-stoppered  bottles. 

Uses. — The  crude  fused  calcium  chloride  serves  to  dry  moist 
gases ;  the  pure  chloride  is  used  in  elementary  organic  analysis  for 
the  absorption  and  estimation  of  water  formed  by  the  hydrogen 
contained  in  the  analyzed  substance.  A  solution  of  the  pure  cal- 
cium chloride  should  not  show  an  alkaline  reaction.  A  calcium 
chloride  tube  filled  with  it  should  not  gain  weight  when  a  very 
slow  current  of  perfectly  dry  carbon  dioxide  is  passed  through  it 
an  hour. 

9.  Potassium  Dichbomate. 

Bichromate  of  potassa  of  commerce  is  purified  by  repeated 
recrystallization,  until  barium  chloride  produces,  in  the  eolation  of 
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iMnple  of  it  in  water,  a  precipitate  which  completely  dissolves  in 
IfTdiochloric  acid  Potassinin  dichromate  thus  perfectly  free  from 
nlpharic  acid  is  required  more  particularly  for  the  oxidation  of 
oigulie  Batistances  with  a  view  te  the  estimation  of  the  sulphur 
eoQtained  in  them.  Where  the  salt  is  intended  for  other  purposes, 
If.,  to  determine  the  carbon  of  organic  bodies,  by  heating  them 
iriUi  potaBsinm  dichromate  and  sulphuric  add,  one  recrystallization 
ii  wfficiftnt 


SECTION    III. 

FORMS  AND  COMBINATIONS  IN 
STANCES  ARE  SEPARATED  FRO- 
OR  IN  WHICH  THEIR  WEIGHT  ] 

§67. 

The  quantitative  analysis  of  a  compoun 
as  the  iirst  and  most  indispensable  condition, 
knowledge  of  the  composition  and  propertie 
tions  into  which  it  is  intended  to  convert 
constituents,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  t 
and  determining  their  several  weights.     Re 
of  the  new  compounds,  we  have  to  inqni 
the  first  place,  how  they  behave  with  solv 
their  deportment  in  the  air ;  and,  thirdly,  l^ 
ignition  ?    It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  gene? 
are  the  better  adapted  for  quantitative  ( 
insoluble   they  are,   and  the  less  alterati 
exposure  to  air  or  to  a  high  temperature. 

With  respect  to  the  composition  of 
adapted  to  the  quantitative  determinati< 
contains  relatively  of  that  body ;  since 
loss  of  the  compound  to  be  weighed  will 
the  accuracy  of  the  results  the  less  the 
the  substance  to  be  determined. 

In  this  section  those  combinations  o!  i 

are  best  adapted  for  their  quantitative 

ated  and  described.     The  description  ;.  n 

and  appearance  of  the  new  compounds  to 

the  state  in  which  they  are  obtained  in  rd 

to  the  properties  of  the  new  compound    •^■■■k  res 

to  the  enumeration  of  those  which  bear  upon  the  special  objects 
we  have  more  immediately  in  view. 

[The  percentage  compositions  of  these  compounds  are  stated  in 
connection  with  their  description.     For  this  purpose  the  symbols 
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the  considtnent  elements  of  the  componndB  in  many  cases 
ix. :  when  they  are  oxygen  salts)  are  grouped  in  a  manner 
Serent  from  that  used  to  express  their  chemical  constitution. 
lis  grouping  constitutes  a  kind  of  formulss  difiering  from  either 
e  empirical  or  rational  in  ordinary  use  in  modem  text-books  of 
.emistry,  but  identical  with  that  formerly  in  general  use  (the  old 
stem).  These  formulse  are  based  upon  the  fact  that  in  all 
[ygen  salts,  whether  normal,  acid,  basic,  ortho-,  meta-,  or  pyro- 
Ita,  there  is  just  enough  oxygen  to  form  with  the  radicals  present, 
9th  basic  and  acid,  their  corresponding  oxides  or  anhydrides,  and 
rith  hydrogen,  if  present,  water.  They  represent  oxides  (and 
mter)  jointly  equivalent  in  weight  to  the  radicals,  hydrogen,  and 
emaining  oxygen,  which  rational  f  ormulsa  represent  as  existing  in 
oygen  salts. 

EXAMPLES. 

Potassium  sulphate,     SO,  <  qk  =  ^0>S0,. 

Hydrogen  potassium  sulphate, 

2(S0.  <  g|)  =  K.0,H.0,2S0.. 

Potassium  disulphate, 

O  <  so!  I  OK  =  ^0'2S0.. 
Ammonium  magnesimn  phosphate, 

2(PO  <^  0  >  ^g  j  =  2MgO,(NH0.O,P.O, 

Magnesium  pyrophosphate, 

/  PO  <  g  >  Mg 
O  <  n  =2MgO,P.O.. 

\P0<g>Mg  ^'  •   • 

Moet  analytical  chemists  prefer  to  present  the  results  of  analyses 
of  oxygen  salts  in  percentages  of  oxides  (or  anhydrides)  and  water 
on  aeooant  of  the  simplicity  of  computations  required.    Accord- 
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inglj,  in  the  following  section,  the  percentage  composition  of 
oxygen  salts  is  given  in  this  manner,  accompanied  by  correspond- 
ing formolsB  and  molecular  weights.  These  f ormuks  are  in  every 
case  preceded  by  rational  formal®  constructed  in  accordance  with 
the  theory  of  the  constitution  of  oxygen  salts  which  is  now 
generally  accepted.] 


A.    FORMS  IN  WHICB  THE  BABIC  BADICAL8  ARE  WEIGHED  OR 

PRECIPITATED. 

BASIC  RADICALS  OP  THE  FIRST  GROUP. 

§68. 
1.  Potassium. 

The  combinations  best  suited  for  the  weighing  of  potassium 
are  potassium    sulphate,  potassium    chloride,  and    potassium 

PLATINIC   CHLOBIDB. 

a.  Potassium  svlphate  crystallizes  usually  in  small,  hard, 
straight,  four-sided  prisms,  or  in  double  six-sided  pyramids ;  in 
the  analytical  process  it  is  obtained  as  a  white  crystalline  mass. 
It  dissolves  with  some  difficulty  in  water  (1  part  requiring  10  parts 
of  water  of  12°),  it  is  almost  absolutely  insoluble  in  pure  alcohol, 
but  slightly  more  soluble  in  alcohol  containing  sulphuric  acid 
(Expt.  No.  6).  It  does  not  affect  vegetable  colors ;  it  is  unalter- 
able in  the  air.  The  crystals  decrepitate  strongly  when  heated, 
yielding  at  the  same  time  a  little  water,  which  they  hold  mechani- 
cally confined.  The  decrepitation  of  crystals  that  have  been  kept 
long  drying  is  less  marked.  At  a  good  red  heat  the  salt  fuses 
without  volatilizing  or  decomposing.  At  a  white  heat  a  little  of 
the  salt  volatilizes  and  also  some  sulphuric  acid,  so  that  the  residue 
possesses  an  alkaline  reaction  (Al.  Mttschkblich,*  BoussmoAULrf). 
When  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  in  conjunction  with  ammonium 
chloride,  potassium  sulphate  is  partly,  and,  upon  repeated  applica- 
tion of  the  process,  wholly  converted,  with  effervescence,  into 
potassium  chloride  (H.  Bose). 

*  Joam.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  88,  480.  f  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Cbem.  7,  S44. 
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OOMPOBmON. 

«o^OK_K.O  .  .  .   94.26      54-09 
^^•^OK""SO,  .  .  .   80.00      45.91 

174.26     100.00 

The  acid  potafidnm  snlpHate  (EHSOJ,  which  is  produced  when 
ibe  normal  salt  is  evaporated  to  dryness  with  free  sulphuric  acid, 
is  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  fusible  even  at  a  moderate  heat. 
At  a  red  heat  it  loses  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  converted  into  normal 
potassium  sulphate,  but  not  readily — ^the  complete  conversion  of 
the  acid  into  the  normal  salt  requiring  the  long-continued  applica- 
tion of  an  intense  red  heat.     However,  when  heated  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  ammonium  carbonate — which  may  be  readily  procured  by 
repeatedly  throwing  into  the  faint  red-hot  crucible  containing  the 
acid  sulphate  small  lumps  of  pure  ammonium  carbonate,   and 
patting  on  the  lid — the  acid  salt  changes  readily  and  quickly  to 
the  normal    sulphate.     The  transformation  may  be  considered 
complete  as  soon  as  the  salt,  wliich  was  so  readily  fusible  before,  is 
perfectly  solid  at  a  faint  red  heat. 

h.  PaUusium  chloride  crystallizes  usually  in  cubes,  often 
lengthened  to  colunms;  rarely  in  octahedra.  In  analysis  we 
obtain  it  either  in  the  former  shape,  or  as  a  crystalline  mass.  It  is 
readily  soluble  in  water,  but  much  less  so  in  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid ;  in  absolute  alcohol  it  is  nearly  insoluble,  and  but  slightly 
soluble  in  common  alcohol.  It  does  not  affect  vegetable  colors, 
and  is  unalterable  in  the  air.  Wlien  heated,  it  decrepitates,  imless 
it  has  been  kept  long  drying,  with  expulsion  of  a  little  water 
mechanically  confined  in  it  At  a  moderate  red  heat,  it  fuses 
unaltered  and  without  diminution  of  weight ;  when  exposed  to  a 
higher  temperature,  it  volatilizes  in  white  fumes;  this  volatilization 
proceeds  the  more  slowly  the  more  effectually  the  access  of  «air  is 
prevented  (Expt.  No.  7).  When  repeatedly  evaporated  with 
eolation  of  oxalic  acid  in  excess,  it  is  converted  into  potassium 
oxalate.  When  evaporated  with  excess  of  nitric  acid,  it  is  con- 
verted readily  and  completely  into  nitrate.  On  ignition  with 
ammonium  oxalate,  potassium  carbonate  and  potassium  cyanide 
are  formed  in  noticeable  quantities. 
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COMPOSITION. 


K   .  .  .  .   89-13      52. 46 
CI   ....   35.46      47.54 


74.59     100.00 

c.  Potassium  platinic  chloride  presents  either  small  reddish- 
yellow  octahedra,  or  a  lemon-colored  powder.  It  is  difficultly 
soluble  in  cold,  more  readily  in  hot  water;  nearly  insoluble  in 
absolute  alcohol,  and  but  sparingly  soluble  in  common  alcohol — 
one  part  requiring  for  its  solution,  respectively,  12083  parts  of 
absolute  alcohol,  3775  parts  of  alcohol  of  76  per  cent  and 
1053  parts  of  alcohol  of  66  per  cent.  (Expt.  No.  8,  a.)  Presence 
of  free  hydrochloric  acid  sensibly  increases  the  solubility  (Expt. 
No.  8,  2^).  In  caustic  potassa  it  dissolves  completely  to  a  yellow 
fluid.  It  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  and  at  100°.  On  exposure  to 
an  intense  red  heat,  four  atoms  of  chlorine  escape,  metallic  plati- 
num and  potassium  chloride  being  left ;  but  even  after  long-con- 
tinued fusion,  there  remains  always  a  little  potassium  platinic 
chloride  which  resists  decomposition.  Complete  decomposifion  is 
easily  effected,  by  igniting  the  double  salt  in  a  current  of  hydrogen 
gas,  or  with  some  oxalic  acid. 

According  to  Andrews,  potassium  platinic  chloride,  even 
though  dried  at  a  temperature  considerably  exceeding  100®,  retains 
still  -0055  of  its  weight  of  water. 

COMPOSmON. 

(KCl),   .    .    .  149.18      30.56         K,    .    .    .    78.26      16-03 
PtCl,     .    .    .  339.02      69.44         Pt    .    .    .  197.18      40.39 

CI,    .     .     .  212-76      43-58 


488-20    100-00 


488-20    100-00 


d.  Potassium  silioojhioride  is  obtained  on  mixing  a  solution  of 
a  potassium  salt  with  hydrofluosilicic  acid  in  the  form  of  a  trans- 
lucent iridescent  precipitate,  which  increases  and  completely 
separates,  when  an  equal  volume  of  strong  alcohol  is  added  to  the 
fluid.  After  being  filtered  off,  washed  with  weak  alcohol  and  dried, 
it  is  a  soft  white  powder.  It  is  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  far 
more  readily  in  boiling  water,  not  at  all  or  in  merest  traces  soluble 
in  a  mixture  of  water  and  strong  alcohol  in  equal  parts,  but  it  is 
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decidedly  more  solnble  in  the  presence  of  any  considerable  quan- 
tity of  free  acid,  especially  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid.  When 
potassa  is  added  to  the  boiling  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  the 
following  change  takes  place :  (KF),SiF,  +  4K0H  =  6KF  + 
Si(OH)^,  the  solution  turning  from  acid  to  neutral  (principle  of 
Stolba's  volumetric  method  of  estimating  potassium).  As  soon  as 
it  is  ignited  the  salt  fuses,  gives  off  silicon  fluoride  and  leaves 
potassium  fluoride. 

§69. 

2.  Sodium. 

Sodium  is  usually  weighed  as  sodium  sulphate,  sodium  chlo- 
UDE,  or  sodium  carbonate.  It  is  separated  from  potassium  in  the 
forai  of  SODIUM  platinio  chlobide,  from  other  bodies  occasionally 
in  the  form  of  sodium  silicofluoride. 

a.  Anhydrous  normal  sodium  avlphate  is  a  white  powder  or  a 
white  very  friable  mass.     It  dissolves  readily  in  water ;  but  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol ;  presence  of  free  sulphuric 
acid  slightly  increases  its  solubility  in  that  menstnim  ;  it  is  some- 
what more  readily  soluble  in  common  alcohol  (Expt.  No.  9).     It 
does  not  affect  vegetable  colors ;  upon  exposure  to  moist  air,  it 
slowly  absorbs  water  (Expt.  No.  10).     At  a  gentle  heat  it  is  un- 
altered, at  a  strong  red  heat  it  fuses  without  decomposition  or  loss 
of  weight.     At  a  white  heat  it  loses  weight  by  volatilization  of 
sodium  sulphate  and  also  of  sulphuric  acid  (Al.  Mitscherlich, 
Boussinoault).    When  ignited  with  ammonium  chloride,  it  be- 
haves like  potassium  sulphate. 

OOMPOSmON. 

fln   ^ONa_Na,0.     .    .    .     62-08  43-69 

°^«  ^  ONa  ""  SO,     ....     80-00  56.31 

142-08        100.00 

The  acid  sodium  sulphate  (sodium  hydrogen  sulphate,  NallSO^) 
which  is  always  produced  upon  the  evaporation  of  a  solution  of  the 
normal  salt  with  sulphuric  acid  in  excess,  fuses  even  at  a  gentle 
heat ;  it  may  be  readily  converted  into  the  normal  salt  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  acid  potassium  sulphate  (see  §  68,  a). 

b.  Sodium  ohlo7nde  crystallizes  in  cubes,  octahedra,  and  hollow 
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fouiHsided  pyramids.  In  analysis  it  is  frequently  obtained  as  an 
amorphous  mass.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water,  but  is  much  less 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  add ;  it  is  nearly  insoluble  in  absolute 
alcohol,  and  but  sparingly  soluble  in  common  alcohol ;  100  parts 
of  alcohol  of  75  per  cent,  dissolve,  at  a  temperature  of  15°,  *7  part 
(Waonss).  It  is  neutral  to  v^etable  colors.  Exposed  to  a 
somewhat  moist  atmosphere,  it  slowly  absorbs  water  (Expt  No.  12). 
Crystals  of  this  salt  that  have  not  been  kept  drying  a  considerable 
time  decrepitate  when  heated,  yielding  a  little  water,  which  they 
hold  mechanically  confined.  The  salt  fuses  at  a  red  heat  without 
decomposition ;  at  a  white  heat,  and  in  open  vessels  even  at  a 
bright  red  heat,  it  volatilizes  in  white  fumes  (Expt.  No.  13).  If  a 
carburetted  hydrogen  flame  acts  on  fusing  sodium  chloride,  hydro- 
chloric acid  escapes,  and  some  sodium  carbonate  is  formed.  On 
evaporation  with  oxalic  or  nitric  acid  as  well  as  by  ignition  with 
ammonium  oxalate,  it  behaves  like  the  corresponding  potassium 
salt. 

OOMPOSmON. 

Na 23.04  39.38 

CI 35.46  6(K62 


58.50  100.00 

c.  Anhydrous  sodium  carbonate  is  a  white  powder  or  a  white 
very  friable  mass.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water,  but  much  less  so 
in  solution  of  ammonia  (MABOUEsmE) ;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
Its  reaction  is  strongly  alkaline.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  absorbs 
water  slowly.  On  moderate  ignition  to  incipient  fusion  it  scarcely 
loses  weight ;  on  long  fusion,  however,  it  volatilizes  to  a  consider- 
able  extent  (Comp.  ExpL  14). 

COMPOSmON. 

p,p.  ^  ONa  _  Na,0     .    .     .     62-08  58-52 

^^"^ONa-CO.       .     .     .     44.00  41-48 

106.08  100.00 

d.  Sodium  platinic  chloride  crystallizes  with  6  moL  water 
(NaCl),.  PtCl^  +  6  H,0,  in  light  yellow,  transparent,  prismatic 
crystals  which  dissolve  readily  bodi  in  water  and  in  common 
alcohol. 
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e.  Sodiunk  mUoffiuoride  is  siinilar  in  properties  to  the  corr^ 
spondiDg  potafiBinm  salt.  It  has  an  analogous  composition,  and  is 
deoomposed  in  the  same  way  by  alkalies.  It  is,  however,  con- 
vderably  more  solnble  in  water  and  in  dilated  alcohoL 

§70. 
3.  Ammonium. 

Ammonium  is  most  appropriately  weighed  as  ammonium 
chloride,  or  as  ammonium  platinic  chloride,  or  it  may  be  esti- 
mated from  the  weight  of  the  platinum  in  die  latter  compound. 

Under  certain  circumstances  ammonium  may  also  be  estimated 
from  the  volume  of  the  NrrROOEN  gas  eliminated  from  it ;  and  it 
is  frequently  estimated  by  alkalimetry. 

a.  Ammonium,  chloride  crystallizes  in  cubes  and  octahedra,  but 
more  frequently  in  feathery  crystals.  In  analysis  we  obtain  it 
uniformly  as  a  white  mass.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water,  but  is 
difficultly  soluble  in  common  alcohol.  It  does  not  alter  vegetable 
colors,  and  remains  unaltered  in  the  air.  Solution  of  ammonium 
chloride,  when  evaporated  on  the  water-bath,  loses  a  small  quantity 
of  ammonia,  and  becomes  slightly  acid.  The  diminution  of  weight 
occasioned  by  this  loss  of  ammonia  is  very  trifling  (Expt.  No.  15). 
At  100®  ammonium  chloride  loses  nothing,  or  very  little  of  its 
weight  (coinp.  same  Expt.).  At  a  higher  temperature  it  volatilizes 
readily,  and  without  undergoing  decomposition. 

OOMPOSmON. 

NH.    .    .     18-04        83.72  NH,    .    .     17-04         31.85 

CI   .     .     .     85.46        66.28  HCl     .     .     36-46  68- 15 


63-50       100-00  53-50         100-00 

100  parts  of  ammonium  chloride  correspond  to  48.67  parts  of 
ammonium  oxide. 

J.  Ammonium  plcUinic  chloride  occurs  either  as  a  heavy, 
lemon-colored  powder,  or  in  small,  hard  octahedral  crystals  of  a 
briglit  yellow  color.  It  is  difficultly  soluble  in  cold,  but  more 
readily  in  hot  water.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  absolute 
alcohol,  but  more  readily  in  common  alcohol — 1  part  requiring  of 
absolute  alcohol,  26535  parts ;  of  alcohol  of  76  per  cent.,  1406 
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parts;  of  alcohol  of  55  per  cent,  665  parts.  The  presence  of 
free  acid  sensibly  increases  its  solubility  (Expt.  No.  16).  It 
remains  unaltered  in  the  air,  and  at  100^.  It  loses  a  little  water 
between  100^  and  125^.  Upon  ignition  chlorine  and  ammonium 
chloride  escape,  leaving  the  metallic  platinum  as  a  porous  mass 
(spongy  platinum).  However,  if  due  care  be  not  taken,  in  this 
process,  to  apply  the  heat  gradually,  the  escaping  fumes  will  carry 
off  particles  of  platinum,  which  will  coat  the  lid  of  the  crucible. 
For  properties  of  metallic  platinum,  see  §  89,  a. 


coMPOsmow. 


(NH,01),  .    .107-00      23.99        (NH,),    .    . 
PtCl,    .    .    .  889. 02      76. 01        Pt .    .    .    . 

01.      .    .    .  212-76      47-70 


86.08        8-09 
197-18      44.21 


446-02    100-00 


446-02     100-00 


N,  .  .  .    28-08  6-295  (NH,),  .  •    34-08  7-64 

H,  .  .  .      8.00  1-794 

Pt  .  .  .  197-18  44-209  (HCl),  .  .    72-92  16-35 

a.  .  .  .  212-76  47  702  PtCl,.  .  .  339.02  76-01 

446-02     100-000  446.02     100.00 

100  parts  of  ammonium  platinic  chloride  correspond  to  11  -  677 
parts  of  ammonium  oxide. 

c.  Nitrogen  gas  is  colorless,  tasteless,  and  inodorous ;  it  mixes 
with  air,  without  producing  the  slightest  coloration ;  it  does  not 
affect  vegetable  colors.  Its  specific  gravity  is  "97137  (Reonault). 
One  litre  weighs  at  0°,  and  '76  metre  bar.,  1*25617  grm.  It  is 
diflScultly  soluble  in  water,  1  volume  of  water  absorbing,  at  0®,  and 
•76  pressure,  -02035  vol.;  at  10^,  -01607  vol.;  at  15**,  -01478  voL 
of  nitrogen  gas  (Bunsen). 

BASIC  RADICALS  OF  THE  SECOND  GROUP. 

§71. 
1.  Bariijm. 
Barium  is  weighed  as  bakium  sulphate,  barium  carbonate, 

and  BARIUM  8ILI00FLU0RIDE. 

a.  Artificially  prepared  barium  s^ilphate  presents  the  appear- 
ance is  of  a  fine  white  powder.    When  recently  precipitated,  it 
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diflKcnlt  to  obtain  a  clear  filtrate,  especially  if  the  precipitation  was 
effected  in  the  cold,  and  the  solution  contains  neither  hydrochloric 
acid  nor  ammonium  chloride.     It  is  as  good  as  insoluble  in  cold 
and  in  hot  water.    (1  part  of  the  salt  requires  more  than  400,000 
parts  of  water  for  solution.)    It  has  a  great  tendency,  upon  pre- 
cipitation, to  carry  down  with  it  other  substances  contained  in  the 
solution  from  which  it  separates,  more  particularly  barium  nitrate, 
nitrates  and  chlorates  of  the  alkali  metals,  ferric  oxide,  &c.   Several 
of  the  impurities,  such,  for  instance,  as  potassium  or  sodium  chlo« 
rates,  may  be  removed  by  igniting  the  barium  sulphate,  moistening 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporating  the  latter  off  and  exhausting 
the  residue  with  water ;  other  impurities  again,  such  as  potassium 
or  sodium  nitrates,  cannot  be  removed  by  this  treatment.     Even 
the  precipitate  obtained  from  a  solution  of  barium  chloride  by 
means  of  sulphuric  acid  in  excess  contains  traces  of  barium  chloride, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  remove,  even  by  washing  with  boiling 
water,  but  which  are  dissolved  by  nitric  acid  (Siegle).    Cold  dilute 
acids  dissolve  trifling,  yet  appreciable  traces  of  barium  sulphate ; 
for  instance^  1000  parts  of  nitric  acid  of  1'032  sp.  gr.  dissolve  -062 
parts  (Calvert),  1000  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid  containing  3  per 
cent,  dissolve  "06  parts.*     Cold  concentrated  acids  dissolve  consid- 
erably more;  thus,  1000  parts  of  nitric  acid  of  1"167  sp.  gr.  dis- 
solve 2  parts  (Calvebt).    Boiling  hydrochloric  acid  also  dissolves 
appreciable  traces;  thus  230  c.c.  hydrochloric  acid  of  1*02  sp.  gr. 
were  found,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  boiling  with  '67^  gmi. 
barium  sulphate,  to  have  dissolved  of  it  *048  gnn.     Acetic  acid 
dissolves  less  barium  sulphate  than  the  other  acids ;  thus,  80  c.c. 
acetic  acid  of  1*02  sp.  gr.  were  found,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour  s 
boiling  with  "4  grm.,  to  have  dissolved  only  '002  grm.  (Siegle). 
Free  chlorine  considerably  increases  its  solubility  (O.  L.  Erdmann). 
Several  salts  more  particularly  interfere  with  the  precipitation  of 
barinm  by  sulphuric  acid.     I  observed  this  some  time  ago  with 
magnesium  chloride,  but  ammonium  nitrate  (Mm^EirrzwEY),  alkali 
nitrates  generally,*  and  more  particularly  alkali  citrates  (Spiller), 
posfless  this  property  in  a  high  degree.     In  the  last  case  the  pre- 
cipitate appears  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid.     If  a  fluid 
contains  metaphosphoric  acid,  barium  cannot  be  completely  pre- 
cipitated out  of  it  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  resulting  pre- 
dpltate  too  contains  phosphoric  acid  (Sciieerer,  Kube).    Barium 

*  Zeitschr.  f .  anal.  Chem.  9,  02. 
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Bulphate  diflfiolves  in  tolerable  quantity  in  oonoentrated  snlphnric 
addy  but  aeparates  again  on  dilation.  It  is  as  good  as  insoluble 
in  a  boiling  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate  (1  in  4).  Barium 
sulphate  remains  quite  unaltered  in  the  air,  at  100^,  and  even  at 
a  red  heat.  At  a  strong  white  heat  it  loses  sulphuric  acid  (Bens- 
sikoault).*  On  ignition  with  charcoal,  or  under  the  influence  of 
reducing  gases,  it  is  converted  comparatively  easily,  but  as  a  rule 
only  partially,  into  barium  sulphide.  On  ignition  with  ammonium 
chloride,  barium  sulphate  undergoes  partial  decomposition.  It  is 
not  affected,  or  affected  but  very  dightly,  by  cold  solutions  of  the 
hydrogen  carbonates  of  the  alkali  metals  or  of  ammonium  carbo- 
nate ;  solutions  of  normal  sodium  and  potassium  carbonates  when 
cold  have  only  a  slight  decomposing  action  upon  it ;  but  when 
boiling,  and  upon  repeated  application,  they  effect  at  last  the 
complete  decomposition  of  the  salt  (H.  Hose).  Bj  fusion  with 
sodium  or  potassium  carbonate,  barium  sulphate  is  readily  decom- 
posed. 

ooMPOsmoN. 

Gn^Ov.-R-BaO  ....  158     65-67 
feU.<Q>l5a-gQ^   ....   80     34.33 


233     100-00 

J.  Artificially  prepared  harium  carbonate  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  white  powder.  It  dissolves  in  14137  parts  of  cold,  and  in 
15421  parts  of  boiling  water  (Expt.  No.  17).  It  dissolves  far  more 
readily  in  solutions  of  ammonium  chloride  or  ammonium  nitrate; 
from  these  solutions  it  is,  however,  precipitated  again,  though  not 
completely,  by  caustic  ammonia.  In  water  containing  free  carbonic 
acid,  barium  carbonate  dissolves  to  an  acid  carbonate.  In  water  con- 
taining ammonia  and  ammonium  carbonate,  it  is  nearly  insoluble, 
one  part  requiring  about  141000  parts  (Expt.  No.  18).  Its  solution 
in  water  has  a  very  faint  alkaline  reaction.  Alkali  citrates  and 
motaphosphates  impede  the  precipitation  of  barium  by  ammonium 
carbonate.  It  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  and  at  a  red  heat  When 
exposed  to  the  strongest  heat  of  a  blast-furnace,  it  slowly  yields  up 
the  whole  of  its  carbonic  acid  ;  this  expulsion  of  the  carbonic  acid 
is  promoted  by  the  simultaneous  action  of  aqueous  vapor.  Upon 
heating  it  to  redness  with  charcoal,  caustic  baryta  is  formed,  with 
evolution  of  carbon  monoxide. 

*  ZeitBchr.  f .  anal  Chem.  7,  U/L 
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OOXPOBITION. 

0^T>.       BaO     ....    153  7767 


*^<O^^^0O.      ....      44  2233 


197  100.00 

e,  Sarium  Micq/luaride  forms  small,  hard,  and  colorless  crjs- 
teki  or  (more  generally)  a  crystalline  powder.  It  dissolves  in  3800 
parte  of  oold  ¥rater ;  in  hot  water  it  is  more  readily  soluble  (Expt. 
No.  19).  The  presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  increases  its  solu- 
bility oonsiderably  (Expt.  No.  20).  Ammonium  chloride  acts  also 
m  the  same  way  (1  part  silicofluoride  of  barium  dissolves  in  428 
parte  of  saturated,  and  589  parts  of  dilute  solution  of  ammonium 
chloride.  J.  W.  Mallet).  In  common  alcohol  it  is  almost  insoluble. 
It  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  and  at  100^ ;  when  ignited,  it  is  decom- 
posed into  silicon  fluoride,  which  escapes,  and  barium  fluoride, 
which  remains. 

COMPOSmON. 

BaF,    ...    175      62-72        Ba    .    .    .     137     49- 10 
SiF,     ...     104      37-28        Si     .    .     .      28      10-04 


279    100.00 


F.     .     .     .     114      40. 86 


279    100.00 


§72. 
2.  Stbonttcm. 
Strontium  is  weighed  either  as  stbontium  sulphate,  or  as 

rraOHTlUX  GABBOKATB. 

a.  Siraniium  sulphaUj  artificially  prepared,  is  a  white  powder, 
•ometimes  dense  and  crystalline,  sometimes  loose  and  bulky.  It 
diasolYes  in  6895  parte  of  cold,  and  9638  parts  of  boiling  water 
(Expt  No.  81).  In  water  containing  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  still  more 
difflculily  soluble,  requiring  from  11000  to  12000  parts  (Expt.  No. 
22).  Of  oold  hydrochloric  acid  of  8*5  per  cent.,  it  requires  474  parts ; 
of  oold  nitric  aeid  of  4*8  per  cent.,  432  parts ;  of  cold  acetic  acid  of 
15-6  per  cent  of  HC,H,0„  as  much  as  7843  parts  (Expt.  No.  23). 
It  dissolves  In  solutions  of  potassium  chloride  and  magnesimn  chlo- 
ridoi  in  qoantity  which  increases  with  the  concentration,  also  in  solu- 
tiooa  of  sodium  chloride  and  calcium  chloride  in  greatest  quantity 
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when  the  solutions  are  of  medium  concentration  (A.  Yibck*)  ;  it 
it  is  precipitated  from  these  solutions  by  sulphuric  acid.  Meta- 
phosphoric  acid  (Sghebbeb,  Rube),  and  also  alkali  citrates,  bat  not 
free  citric  acid  (Spillbb),  impede  the  precipitation  of  strontium  by 
sulphuric  acid.  It  is  as  good  as  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  in 
common  alcohol,  and  in  a  boiling  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate 
(1  in  4).  It  does  not  alter  v^etable  colors ;  and  remains  unaltered 
in  the  air,  and  at  a  red  heat.  When  exposed  to  a  most  intense  red 
heat,  it  fuses  with  loss  of  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  add  (M. 
Dabmstadt  t) ;  all  the  sulphuric  acid  will  escape  on  very  strong 
ignition  continued  for  a  length  of  time  (Boussinqault  :|:).  When 
ignited  with  charcoal,  or  under  the  influence  of  reducing  gases,  it 
is  converted  into  strontium  sulphide.  Solutions  of  acid  and  nor- 
mal carbonates  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  ammoniimi  decompose 
strontium  sulphate  completely  at  the  common  temperature,  even 
when  considerable  quantities  of  alkali  sulphates  are  present  (H. 
Hose).    Boiling  promotes  the  decomposition. 

OOMPOSmON. 

fin  ^O^Q^_SrO    .    .    .    103.5  6640 

B^,<0>^r-gQ^  8Q.0  43. gQ 

183.5  100.00 

h.  Strontium  carhondte^  artificially  prepared,  is  a  white,  soft, 
loose  powder.  It  dissolves,  at  the  common  temperature,  in  18045 
parts  of  water  (Expt.  No.  24) :  presence  of  ammonia  diminishes 
its  solubility  (Expt.  No.  25).  It  dissolves  pretty  readily  in  solu- 
tions of  ammonium  chloride  and  ammonium  nitrate,  but  is  precipi- 
tated again  from  these  solutions  by  ammonia  and  ammonium  car- 
bonate,»and  more  completely  than  barium  carbonate  under  similar 
circumstances.  Water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  dissolves  it 
as  an  acid  carbonate.  Its  reaction  is  very  feebly  alkaline.  Alkali 
citrates  and  metaphosphates  impede  the  precipitation  of  strontium 
by  alkali  carbonates.  Ignited  with  access  of  air  it  is  infusible, 
but  when  exposed  to  a  most  intense  heat,  it  fuses  and  gradually 
loses  its  carbonic  acid.  On  ignition  with  charcoal,  strontium  oxide 
is  formed,  with  evolution  of  carbon  monoxide  gas. 

*  Zeitochr.  f.  anaL  Chem.  1,  478.  f  Ih.  6,  870.  %  2b.  7,  844. 
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ooiCFOBrnoN. 


rin^O^«   _SrO    .    .    .    103.50  70.17 

i;u<Q>W-QQ^  44.OQ  29.83 

147.50         100.00 


§78. 
8.  Calcium. 

GUdnm  is  weighed  either  as  calcium  sulphate,  calcium  cab- 
BOHATE,  or  calcium  OXIDE ;  to  convert  it  into  the  latter  forms,  it 
11  fint  nsnally  precipitated  as  calcium  oxalate. 

a.  Artificially  prepared  anhydrous  calcium  sulphate  is  a  loose, 
white  powder.  It  dissolves,  at  the  common  temperature,  in  430 
parts,  at  100°,  in  460  parts  of  water  (Poggiale).  Presence  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  nitric  acid,  ammonium  chloride,  sodium  sidphate, 
or  sodium  chloride,  increases  its  solubility.  It  dissolves*  with  com- 
parative ease,  especially  on  gently  warming,  in  aqueous  solution  of 
eodinm  thiosulphate  (Diehl),  and  also  in  a  boiling  solution  of 
ammoninm  sulphate  (1  in  4).  The  aqueous  solution  of  calcium 
sulphate  does  not  alter  vegetable  colors.  In  alcohol  of  90  per  cent 
or  stronger  it  is  almost  absolutely  insoluble.  Exposed  to  the  air, 
it  slowly  absorbs  water.  It  remains  unaltered  at  a  dull-red  heat. 
Heated  to  intense  bright  redness,  it  fuses,  losing  weight  consider- 
ably from  loss  of  sulphuric  acid  (Ax.  MrrscHEBLicH  *).  On  long 
ignition  at  a  white  heat  all  the  sulphuric  acid  escapes  (Boussin- 
OAULif).  On  ignition  with  charcoal,  or  under  the  influence  of 
reducing  gases,  it  is  converted  into  calcium  sulphide.  Solutions 
of  normal  and  acid  carbonates  of  the  alkali  metals  decompose  cal- 
cium sulphate  more  readily  still  than  strontium  sulphate. 

composition. 

crk  ^O^ri- -CaO    ....     56  41-18 

fi>U,  <0>^a-gQ^     .     .     .     .     80  5882 

136  100.00 

I.  Caldam  carbonate  artificially  produced  by  the  precipitation 
of  a  calcium  salt  with  ammonium  carbonate  is  at  first  loose  and 

*  Jour,  f  .  prakt  Cban.  88, 486.  t  Zeitschr.  f  .  anal.  Chem.  7, 244. 
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amorphous,  but  after  some  tiiae  becomes  a  white,  fine,  crystal- 
line powder,  which  mider  the  microscope  has  sometimes  the  form 
of  calcite,  sometimes  that  of  aragonite.  It  is  very  slightly  sola- 
ble  in  water.  By  protracted  boiling  1  litre  of  water  dissolves 
•034  grm.,  according  to  A.  W.  Hofmank,  or  '036  grm.  according 
to  C.  Wkltzien  ;  so  one  part  requires  28500  parts  of  water  for 
solution.  The  solution  has  a  barely-perceptible  alkaline  reaction. 
In  water  containing  anmionia  and  anmionium  carbonate  the  crys- 
tallized salt  dissolves  much  more  sparingly  (Expt.  No.  27),  one 
part  requiring  about  65000  parts ;  this  solution  is  not  precipitated 
by  anmionium  oxalate.  Amorphous  calcium  carbonate  is  also 
much  more  insoluble  in  water  containing  anmionia  than  in  pure 
water  (DrvsBS*).  Presence  of  ammonium  chloride  and  of  ammo- 
nium nitrate  increases  the  solubility  of  calcium  carbonate ;  but  the 
salt  is  precipitated  again  from  these  solutions  by  ammonia  and 
ammonium  carbonate,  and  more  completely  than  barium  carbonate 
under  similar  circumstances.  Normal  salts  of  potassium  and  sodium, 
and  also  normal  calcium  and  magnesium  .salts  (Hukt),  likewise 
increase  its  solubility,  the  precipitation  of  calcium  by  the  alkali 
carbonates  is  completely  prevented  or  considerably  interfered  with 
by  the  presence  of  alkali  citrates  (Sfilleb)  or  metaphosphates 
(Rube).  Water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  dissolves  calcium 
carbonate  as  acid  carbonate.  Calcium  carbonate  remains  unaltered 
in  the  air  at  100^,  and  even  at  a  low  red  heat ;  but  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  a  stronger  heat,  more  particularly  with  free  access  of  air, 
it  gradually  loses  its  carbonic  acid.  By  means  of  a  gas  blowpipe- 
lamp,  calcium  carbonate  (about  '5  grm.),  in  an  open  platinum 
crucible,  is  without  difficulty  reduced  to  calcium  oxide ;  attempts 
to  effect  complete  reduction  over  a  spirit  lamp  with  double  draught 
have,  however,  failed  (Expt.  No.  28).  It  is  decomposed  far  more 
readily  when  ignited  with  charcoal,  giving  off  its  carbonic  acid  in 
the  form  of  carbon  monoxide. 

OOMFOSmON. 

nr\  ^O  ^  r^^_  CaO    ....    56  66-00 

OU<Q>Oa-(.Q^  ^  ^^ 


100  100-00 


*  Jour.  Chem.  Soc  1870, 802. 
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e.  Calcium  cxcUaUy  precipitated  from  hot  or  concentrated  solu- 
tioDB,  is  a  fine  white  powder  consisting  of  infinitely  minute  indis- 
tinct crystals,  and  almost  absolutely  insoluble  in  water.  The  salt 
has  the  formula,  CaC,0^  +  H,0.  When  precipitated  from  cold, 
extremely-dilute  solutions,  the  salt  presents  a  more  distinctly  crys- 
talline appearance,  and  consists  of  a  mixture  of  CaC,0«  -f-  H,0  and 
CaC^O^  +  3H,0  (SoucHAY  and  Lenssen).  Presence  of  free  oxalic 
add  and  acetic  acid  slightly  increases  the  solubility  of  calcium 
oxalate.  The  stronger  acids  (hydrochloric  acid,  nitric  acid)  dissolve 
it  readily ;  from  these  solutions  it  is  precipitated  again  unaltered, 
by  alkaliee,  and  also  (provided  the  excess  of  acid  be  not  too  great) 
by  alkali  oxalates  or  acetates  added  in  excess.  Calcium  oxalate 
does  not  dissolve  in  solutions  of  potassium  chloride,  sodium  chlo- 
ride, ammonium  chloride,  barium  chloride,  calcium  chloride,  and 
strontium  chloride,  even  though  these  solutions  be  hot  and  concen- 
trated ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  dissolves  readily  and  in  appreci- 
able quantities,  in  hot  solutions  of  the  salts  belonging  to  the  mag- 
nesium group.  From  these  solutions  it  is  reprecipitated  by  an 
excess  of  alkali  oxalate  (Souchay  and  Lenssen).  Alkali  citrates 
(Spilleb)  and  metaphosphates  (Kube)  impede  tlie  precipitation  of 
lime  by  alkali  oxalates.  When  treated  with  solutions  of  many  of 
the  heavy  metals,  e.ff.j  with  solution  of  cupric  chloride,  silver 
nitrate,  &c.,  calcium  oxalate  suffers  decomposition,  a  soluble  cal- 
cium salt  being  formed,  and  an  oxalate  of  the  heavy  metal,  which 
separates  immediately,  or  after  some  time  (Keynoso).  Calcium 
oxalate  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  and  at  100°.  Dried  at  the  latter 
temperature,  it  has  invariably  the  following  composition  (Expt.  No. 
28,  also  Souchay  and  Lenssen  *). 

CO-Ov  CaO     ...     56  38- 36 

I  >  Ca 4- H.0  =  C,0.    ...     72  49-32 

CO-O/  H,0     ...     18  12. 32 

146  100.00 

At  205**  calcium  oxalate  loses  its  water,  without  undergoing 
decomposition;  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature,  still  scarcely 
reaching  dull  redness,  the  anhydrous  salt  is  decomposed,  without 
actual  separation  of  carbon,  into  carbon  monoxide  and  calcium 
carbonate.     The  powder,  which  was  previously  of  snowy  whiteness, 

♦  AnaL  d.  Cliem.  und  Pharm.  100,  322. 
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traDBientlj  assumes  a  gray  color  in  the  course  of  this  process,  even 
thougli  the  oxalate  be  perfectly  pore.  Upon  continued  applica- 
tion of  heat  this  gray  color  disappears  again.  If  the  calcium 
oxalate  is  heated  in  small,  coherent  fragments,  such  as  are  obtained 
upon  drying  the  precipitated  salt  on  a  filter,  the  commencement 
and  progress  of  the  decomposition  can  be  readily  traced  by  this 
transient  appearance  of  gray.  If  the  process  of  heating  be  con- 
ducted properly,  the  residue  will  not  contain  a  trace  of  calcium 
oxide.  Hydrated  calcium  oxalate  exposed  suddenly  to  a  dull-red 
heat,  is  decomposed  with  considerable  separation  of  carbon.  By 
ignition  over  the  gas  blowpipe  calcium  oxalate  is  converted  into 
calcium  oxide. 

d.  Calcium  oodde  obtained  by  continued  strong  ignition  of  the 
oxalate  or  carbonate  appears  as  a  white,  infusible  powder,  unalter- 
able by  ignition.  By  standing  in  the  air  it  attracts  water  and  car- 
bonic acid,  but  not  rapidly  enough  to  interfere  with  accurate 
weighing.  By  treatment  with  a  Uttle  water  calcium  hydroxide  is 
formed  with  evolution  of  much  heat ;  on  igniting  again  the  water 
of  hydration  is  readily  and  completely  removed.  Pure  calcium 
oxide  dissolves  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  with  evolution  of  heat, 
but  without  effervescence. 


§74. 
4.  Magnesium. 

Magnesium  is  weighed  as  haonesium  sulphate,  magnesium 
PYROPHOSPHATE,  or  MAGNEBixTM  OXIDE.  To  couvcrt  it  iuto  the  pyro- 
phosphate, it  is  precipitated  as  normal  ammonium  magnesium  phos- 
phate. 

a.  Anhydrous  magnesium  sulphate  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  white,  opaque  mass.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water.  It  is  nearly 
altogether  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  but  it  is  somewhat  soluble 
in  common  alcohol. 

It  does  not  alter  vegetable  colors.  Exposed  to  the  air  it  absorbs 
water  rapidly.  At  a  moderate  red  heat,  it  remains  unaltered ;  but 
when  heated  to  intense  redness,  it  undergoes  partial  decomposition, 
losing  part  of  its  acid,  after  which  it  is  no  longer  perfectly  soluble 
in  water.     By  means  of  a  gas  blowpipe  it  as  tolerably  easy  to  expel 
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the  whole  of  the  snlphuric  acid  from  sinall  quantities  of  magne- 
sium sulphate  (Expt.  No.  30).  Ignited  with  ammonimu  chloride 
magnesiam  sulphate  is  not  decomposed. 

ooMPOBrnoN. 

fin^O^xr^      MgO    ....    40  33.33 

SO,  <Q>  Mg  =  g(5^      ....    80  66.67 

120  100-00 

h.  Ammonium  m^agnesium  phosphate  is  a  white  crystalline 
powder.  It  dissolves,  at  the  common  temperature,  in  15293  parts 
of  cold  water  (Expt.  No.  31).  In  water  containing  ammonia,  it  is 
much  more  insoluble.  1000  grm.  of  a  mixture  of  3  parts  water 
and  1  part  ammonia  solution,  dissolved  only  a  quantity  correspond- 
ing to  '004  grm.  pyrophosphate  (Kissel*);  the  salt  was  consid- 
erably more  soluble  when  ammonium  chloride  was  also  present ; 
thus,  in  one  of  Kissel's  experiments  a  quantity  corresponding  to 
•Oil  grm.  pyrophosphate  was  dissolved  by  1000  grm.  fluid  con- 
taining 18  grm.  ammonium  chloride.  Presence  of  excess  of  mag- 
nesium sulphate  diminishes  the  solubility  in  dilute  ammonia,  even 
in  the  presence  of  ammonium  chloride,  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
quantity  dissolved  by  1000  grm.  fluid  cannot  be  estimated  (Kissel); 
the  precipitate,  under  these  circumstances,  is  liable,  especially  in 
the  absence  of  much  ammonium  chloride,  and  when  a  large  excess 
of  magnesium  sulphate  is  present,  to  contain  some  magnesium 
hydroxide  or  basic  magnesium  sulphate  (KuBEL,t  Kissel).  Sodium 
phosphate  also  diminishes  (to  about  the  same  extent  as  magnesium 
sulphate)  the  solubility  of  the  salt  in  water  containing  ammonium 
chloride  and  ammonia  (W.  Heintz  :}:).  It  dissolves  readily  in  acids, 
even  in  acetic  acid.  Its  composition  is  expressed  by  the  formula 
NH^MgPO^  -f-  6H,0.  5  mol.  of  water  escape  at  100°,  the  remain- 
ing water  together  with  ammonia  are  expelled,  at  a  red  heat,  leav- 
ing Mg,P,0,.  On  the  application  of  a  stronger  heat  the  mass 
passes  through  a  state  of  incandescence,  if  the  salt  were  pure ;  the 
weight  of  the  residue  is  not  affected.  The  incandescence  may  not 
take  place  at  all  in  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  calcium  salts, 

•  Zeitachr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  8, 178.  f  lb.  8, 125.  t  lb.  9, 16. 
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of  other  magnesium  Baits,  or  of  silicic  acid.  It  is  oocasioned  not 
by  the  passage  of  the  orthophosphate  into  the  pyrophosphate,  but 
by  the  passage  from  the  crystalline  to  the  amorphous  condi- 
tion (O.  Popp  *).  If  ammonium  magnesium  phosphate  is  dissolved 
in  dilute  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  and  ammonia  be  then  added 
to  the  solution,  the  salt  is  reprecipitated  completely,  or  more  cor- 
rectly, only  so  much  remains  in  solution  as  corresponds  to  its 
ordinary  solubility  in  water  containing  anunonia  and  ammonium 
salt. 

c.  Magnesvwm,  jpyrophoy>h4xte  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
white  mass,  often  slightly  inclining  to  gray.  It  is  bsj^ly  soluble  in 
water,  but  readily  so  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  nitric  acid.  It 
remains  unaltered  in  the  air,  and  at  a  red  heat ;  at  a  very  intense 
heat  it  fuses  unaltered.  Exposed  at  a  white  heat  to  the  action  of 
hydrogen,  Mg,(PO^),  is  formed,  while  PH„  P  and  P.O.  escape. 
3(Mg,P A)  =  2(Mg,(P0,).  +  P.O.  (SxBUVBt).  It  leaves  the  color 
of  moist  turmeric-,  and  of  reddened  litmus-paper  unchanged.  If 
w:e  dissolve  it  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  add  water  to  the  solu- 
tion, boil  for  some  time,  and  then  precipitate  with  ammonia  in 
excess,  we  obtain  a  precipitate  of  ammonium  magnesium  phosphate 
wliich,  after  ignition,  affords  less  Mg,P«0„  than  was  originally 
employed.  Weber:]:  gives  the  loss  as  from  1*3  to  2*3  per  cent. 
By  long-continued  fusion  with  mixed  potassium  and  sodium  car- 
bonates, magnesium  pyrophosphate  is  completely  decomposed,  the 
pyrophosphoric  acid  being  re^jonverted  into  orthophosphoric.  If, 
therefore,  we  treat  the  fused  mass  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then 
add  water  and  anunonia,  we  re-obtain  on  igniting  the  precipitate 
the  whole  quantity  of  the  salt  used.  If  the  solution  of  magnesium 
pyrophosphate  in  nitric  acid  is  evaporated  to  dryness  a  white  resi- 
due is  left ;  if  this  is  heated  more  strongly  hyponitric  acid  is  liber- 
ated, and  the  residue  turns  the  color  of  cinnamon ;  on  cooling  it  is 
yellowish-white.  By  heating  still  more  strongly  to  incipient  red- 
ness, rapid  decomposition  sets  in,  more  hyponitric  acid  is  evolved, 
and  pure-white  magnesium  pyrophosphate  is  left.  Unless  the  heat 
is  applied  with  care  the  evolution  of  gas  may  be  so  rapid  as  to 
carry  away  particles  of  the  substance  (E.  Luck). 

*  Zeitschr.  f .  anal.  Chem.  13,  805.  f  Jour,  f .  prakt  Chem.  79,  849. 

X  Pogg.  AnxL  78, 146. 
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COMPOSITION. 

^/^^<0>^_2%0    ...      80  3604 

^PO<g>Mg"'P^-     •     •    -    ^  ^3.96 

222         100-00 

i  Moftnesium  oxide  is  a  white,  light,  loose  powder.  It  dis- 
solves in  55,368  parts  of  cold,  and  in  the  same  proportion  of  boil- 
ing water  (Expt.  No.  37).  Its  aqneous  solution  has  a  very  slightly 
alkaline  reaction.  It  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  and  in  other  acids, 
without  evolution  of  gas.  Magnesium  oxide  dissolves  readily  and 
in  quantity,  in  solutions  of  normal  ammonium  salts,  and  also  in 
eolations  of  potassium  chloride  and  sodium  chloride  (Expt.  No. 
38)  and  potassium  sulphate  and  sodium  sulphate  (R.  Warington, 
Jr.)  it  is  more  soluble  than  in  water.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  slowly 
absorbs  carbonic  acid  and  water.  Magnesium  oxide  is  highly  infusi- 
ble, remaining  unaltered  at  a  strong  red  heat,  and  fusing  super- 
ficially only  at  the  very  highest  temperature. 

COMPOSmON. 

Mg 24  60 

O       16  40' 


40  100 

BASIC  RADICALS  OP  THE  THIRD  GROUP. 

§  75. 
1.  Aluminium. 

Alnminium  is  usually  precipitated  as  hydroxide,  occasionally  as 
BASIC  ACETATE  or  BASIC  FORMATE,  and  always  weighed  as  aluminium 

OXIDE. 

d.  Aluminium  hydroxide^  recently  precipitated  from  a  solu- 
tion of  an  alnminium  salt  by  an  alkali  is  translucent,  and  when 
dried  at  100®  has  the  formula,  Al,(OH)g.  The  precipitate  inva- 
riably retains  a  minute  proportion  of  the  acid  with  which  the 
aluininium  was  previously  combined,  as  well  as  of  the  alkali  which 
has  served  as  the  precipitant ;  it  is  freed  with  diflSculty  from  these 
admixtures  by  repeated  washing.     It  is  insoluble  in  pure  water ; 
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but  it  readily  dissolves  in  soda,  potassa,  and  ethylamine  (Sonnen- 
bchbik)  ;  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  insoluble  in  am- 
monium carbonate;  presence  of  ammonium  salts  greatly  diminishes 
its  solubility  in  ammonia  (Expt.  No.  39).  The  correctness  of  this 
statement  of  mine  in  the  first  edition  of  the  present  work,  has 
been  amply  confirmed  since  by  Malaguti  and  Dubocheb  ;*  and 
also  by  experiments  made  by  my  former  assistant,  Mr.  J.  Fuchs. 
The  former  chemists  state  also  that,  when  a  solution  of  aluminium 
is  precipitated  with  ammonium  sulphide,  the  fluid  may  be  filtered 
off  five  minutes  after,  without  a  trace  of  aluminium  in  it.  Fucus 
.  did  not  find  this  to  be  the  case  (Expt.  No.  40).  Aluminium 
hydroxide,  recently  precipitated,  dissolves  readily  in  hydrocldoric 
or  nitric  acid ;  but  after  filtration,  or  after  having  remained  for 
some  time  in  the  fluid  from  which  it  has  been  precipitated,  it 
does  not  dissolve  in  these  acids  without  considerable  difficulty, 
and  long  digestion.  Aluminium  hydroxide  shrinks  considerably 
on  drying,  and  then  presents  the  appearance  of  a  hard,  translucent, 
yellowish,  or  of  a  white,  earthy  mass.  When  ignited,  it  loses 
water,  and  this  loss  is  frequently  attended  with  slight  decrepitation, 
and  invariably  with  considerable  diminution  of  bulk.  Aluminium 
hydroxide  precipitated  from  a  solution  of  aluminium  in  potassa  or 
soda  by  amftionium  chloride  is  milk-white,  denser,  easier  to  wash, 
and  much  less  soluble  in  ammonia  than  the  variety  above  de- 
scribed. When  dried  at  100°,  it  has  the  formula  A1,0,  +  (11,0), 
(J.  LowEt). 

J.  AluminiuTTh  oxide  or  alumina^  prepared  by  heating  the 
hydroxide  to  a  moderate  degree  of  redness,  is  a  loose  and  soft  mass ; 
but  upon  the  application  of  a  very  intense  degree  of  heat,  it  con- 
cretes into  small,  hard  lumps.  At  the  most  intense  white  heat,  it 
fuses  to  a  clear  glass.  Ignited  alumina  is  dissolved  by  dilute  acids 
with  very  great  difficulty ;  in  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  it  dis- 
solves upon  long-continued  digestion  in  a  warm  place,  slowly,  but 
completely.  It  dissolves  tolerably  easily  and  quickly  by  first  heat- 
ing with  a  mixture  of  S  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and 
3  parts  of  water,  and  then  adding  water  (A.  MrrscHERLicH;]:). 
Ignition  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas  leaves  it  unaltered.  By 
fusion  with  potassium  disulphate,  it  is  rendered  soluble  in  water. 
Upon    igniting   alumina   with    ammonium    chloride,'  aluminium 

♦  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Pliys.  3  Ser.  17,  421. 

f  Zeitschr.  f .  anal.  Cliem.  4,  850.  %  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  81, 110. 
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chloride  escapee ;  but  the  process  fails  to  effect  complete  volatili- 
ation  of  the  alumina  (H.  Kose).  When  alumina  is  fused  at  a 
Tery  high  temperature,  with  ten  times  its  quantity  of  sodium  car- 
bonate, sodium  alnminate  is  formed,  which  is  soluble  in  water 
(R.  Richteb).  Placed  upon  moist  red  litmus-paper,  pure  alumina 
does  not  change  the  color  to  blue. 

COMFOSmON. 

Al, 55.00  53.40 

O, 48.00  46.60 


103.00  100.00 

e.  If  to  the  solution  of  a  salt  of  aluminium,  sodium  carbonate 
or  ammonium  carbonate  be  added,  till  the  resulting  precipitate  only 
just  redissolves  on  stirring,  and  then  sodium  acetate  or  ammonium 
toetate  poured  in  in  abundance  and  the  mixture  boiled  some  time, 
the  aluminium  is  precipitated  almost  completely  as  basic  acetate  in 
the  form  of  translucent  flocks,  so  that  if  the  filtrate  be  boiled  with 
ammonium  chloride  and  ammonia  only  unweighable  traces  of 
aluminium  hydroxide  separate.  If  the  quantity  of  sodium  acetate 
employed  be  too  small,  the  precipitate  appears  more  granular,  the 
filtrate  would  then  contain  a  larger  amount  of  aluminium.  The 
precipitate  cannot  be  very  conveniently  filtered  and  washed.  In 
washing  it  is  best  to  use  boiling  water,  containing  a  little  sodium 
acetate  or  ammonium  acetate.  The  precipitate  is  readily  soluble 
in  hydrochloric  acid, 

d.  If,  instead  of  the  acetates  mentioned  in  c,  the  corresponding 
formates  be  used,  a  flocculent  voluminous  precipitate  of  basic 
aluminium  formate  is  obtained,  which  may  be  very  readily  washed 
(Fb.  Schulze*). 

§76. 
2,  Chromium. 

Chromium  is  usually  precipitated  as  chromic  hydroxide,  and 
always  weighed  as  chromic  oxide. 

a.  Chromic  hydroxide  recently  precipitated  from  a  green  solu- 
tion, is  greenish-gray,  gelatinous,  insoluble  in  water :  it  dissolves 
J^ily,  in  the  cold,  in  solutions  of  potassa  or  soda,  to  a  dark  green 
flnid ;  it  dissolves  also  in  the  cold,  but  rather  sparingly,  in  solution 

*  Chem.  Centralbl.  1861,  8. 
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of  ammonia,  to  a  light  violet  red  fluid.  In  acids  it  dissolTes 
readily,  with  a  dark  green  color.  Presence  of  ammonium  chloride 
exercises  no  influence  upon  the  solubility  of  the  hydroxide  in 
ammonia.  Boiling  effects  the  complete  separation  of  the  hydroxide 
from  its  solutions  in  potassa,  or  ammonia  (Expt.  No.  41).  The 
dried  hydroxide  is  a  greenish-blue  powder;  it  is  converted  into 
oxide  with  loss  of  water  at  a  gentle  red  heat. 

5.  Chbomio  oxide,  produced  by  heating  the  hydroxide  to  dull 
redness,  is  a  dark  green  powder ;  upon  the  application  of  a  higher 
degree  of  heat,  it  assumes  a  lighter  tint,  but  suffers  no  diminution 
of  weight ;  the  transition  from  the  darker  to  the  lighter  tint  is 
marked  by  a  vivid  incandescence  of  the  powder.  The  feebly 
ignited  oxide  is  diflScultly  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the 
strongly  ignited  oxide  is  altogether  insoluble  in  that  acid.  It 
remains  unaltered  when  ignited  with  ammonium  chloride,  or  in 
a  current  of  hydrogen.  By  fusion  with  sodium  carbonate  and 
potassium  nitrate,  potassium  chromate  is  formed. 


GOMPOSmON. 

Cr,    . 

0.     . 

.    .    .    104.96 
.    .    .      48-00 

68-62 
31-88 

152-96 

100-00 

BASIC  RADICALS  OP  THE  FOURTH  GROUP. 

• 

§77. 

1.  Zinc. 

Zinc  18  weighed  in  the  form  of  oxide  or  sulphide  ;  it  is  precipi- 
tated as  BASIC  CARBONATE,  Or  aS  SULPHIDE. 

a,  Basic  zinc  carbonate^  recently  precipitated,  is  white,  floccu- 
lent,  nearly  insoluble  in  water — (one  part  requiring  44600  parts, 
Expt.  No.  42) — but  readily  soluble  in  potassa,  soda,  ammonia,  am- 
monium carbonate,  and  acids.  The  solutions  in  soda  or  potassa,  if 
concentrated,  are  not  altered  by  boiling ;  but  if  dilute,  nearly  all 
the  zinc  present  is  thrown  down  as  a  white  precipitate.  From  the 
sohitions  in  ammonia  and  ammonium  carbonate,  especially  if  they 
are  dilute,  zinc  is  likewise  separated  upon  boiling.  When  a  neutral 
solution  of  zinc  is  precipitated  with  sodium  carbonate  or  potassium 
carbonate,  carbonic  acid  is  set  free,  since  the  precipitate  formed  is  not 
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ZdGO,,  but  oonsists  of  a  componnd  of  zinc  hydroxide,  with  normal 
euiNHiate  in  proportions  varying  according  to  the  concentration  of 
the  Bolation,  and  to  the  mode  of  precipitation.  Owing  to  the 
presence  and  action  of  this  carbonic  acid,  part  of  the  zinc  remains 
in  solution ;  if  filtered  cold,  therefore,  the  filtrate  gives  a  precipi- 
tate with  ammoninm  sulphide.  But  if  the  solution  is  precipitated 
boiling,  and  kept  at  that  temperature  for  some  time,  the  precipi- 
tation of  the  zinc  is  complete  to  the  extent  that  the  filtrate  is  not 
rendered  turbid  by  ammonium  sulphide ;  still,  if  the  filtrate,  mixed 
with  ammonium  sulphide,  be  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  many 
honre,  minute  and  almost  unweighable  flakes  of  zinc  sulpiride  will 
separate  from  the  fluid.  The  precipitate  of  zinc  carbonate, 
obtained  in  the  manner  just  described,  may  be  completely  freed 
from  all  admixture  of  alkali  by  washing  with  hot  water.  If 
ammonium  salts  be  present,  the  precipitation  is  not  complete  till 
eveiy  trace  of  ammonia  is  expelled.  If  the  solution  of  a  zinc  salt 
is  mixed  with  potassium  or  sodium  carbonate  in  excess,  the  mix- 
ture evaporated  to  dryness,  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  the  residue 
treated  with  cold  water,  a  perceptible  proiwrtion  of  the  zinc  is 
obtained  in  solution  as  double  carbonate  of  zinc  and  potassium  or 
sodium ;  but  if  the  mixture  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  at  a  boiling 
heat,  and  the  residue  tr^ted  with  hot  water,  the  whole  of  the 
zinc,  with  the  exception  of  an  extremely  minute  proportion,  as  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  is  obtained  as  zinc  carbonate. 
The  dried  basic  zinc  carbonate  is  a  brilliant,  white,  loose  powder ; 
exposure  to  a  red  heat  converts  it  into  oxide. 

J.  Zinc  oxide^  produced  from  the  carbonate  by  ignition,  is  a 
white  light  powder,  with  a  slightly  yellow  tint.  "Wlien  heated,  it 
acquires  a  yellow  color,  which  disappears  again  on  cooling.  Upon 
ignition  with  diarcoal,  carbon  monoxide  and  zinc  funics  escape. 
By  igniting  in  a  rapid  current  of  hydrogen,  metallic  zinc  is  pro- 
duced; whilst  by  igniting  in  a  feeble  current  of  hydrogen, 
crystallized  zinc  oxide  is  obtained  (St.  Claire  Deville).  In  the 
latter  case,  too,  a  portion  of  the  metal  is  reduced  and  volatilized. 
Zinc  oxide  is  insoluble  in  water.  Placed  on  moist  tunneric  paper, 
it  does  not  cliangc  the  color  to  brown.  In  acids,  zinc  oxide  dis- 
solves readily  and  without  evolution  of  gas.  Ignited  with  ammo- 
lunm  chloride,  fused  zinc  chloride  is  produced  which  volatilizes 
^ith  very  great  difliculty  if  the  air  is  excluded :  but  readily  and 
completely,  with  free  access  of  air,  and  with  ammonium  chloride  - 
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fumes.  Mixed  with  a  suflBiciency  of  powdered  sulphur  and  ignited 
in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  the  corresponding  amount  of  sulphide  is 
obtained  (H.  Eose). 

COMPOSmON. 

Zn 65-06  80-26 

O 16.00  19-74 


81-06  100-00 

c.  Zinc  sulphidey  recently  precipitated,  is  a  white,  loose  hydrate. 
The  following  facts  should  here  be  mentioned  with  regard  to  its 
precipitation.^  Colorless  ammonium  sulphide  precipitates  dilute 
solutions  of  zinc,  but  only  slowly;  yellow  ammonium  sulphide 
does  not  precipitate  dilute  solutions  of  zinc  (1  :  5000)  at  all.  Am- 
monium chloride  favors  the  precipitation  considerably.  Free 
ammonia  acts  so  as  to  keep  the  precipitate  somewhat  longer  in 
suspension,  otherwise  it  exerts  no  injurious  influence.  If  the  con- 
ditions which  I  shall  lay  down  are  strictly  observed,  zinc  may  be 
precipitated  by  ammonium  sulphide  from  a  solution  containing 
^^^y  looiooo*  Hydrated . zinc  sulphide  on  account  of  its  slimy 
nature  easily  stops  up  the  pores  of  the  filter,  and  cannot  therefore 
be  washed  without  difficulty  on  a  filter*.  The  washing  is  best 
performed  by  using  water  containing  ammonium  sulphide,  and 
continually  diminished  quantities  of  ammonium  chloride  (at  last 
none)  (see  Expt.  No.  43).  The  hydrate  is  insoluble  in  water,  in 
causti6  alkalies,  alkali  carbonates,  and  the  monosulphides  of  the 
alkali  metals.  It  dissolves  readily  and  completely  in  hydrochloric 
and  in  nitric,  but  only  very  sparingly  in  acetic  acid.  When  dried, 
the  precipitated  zinc  sulphide  is  a  white  powder ;  when  air-dried 
its  composition  is  3ZnS  +  211,0  ;  dried  at  100°,  2ZnS  +  H,0  ; 
at  150°,  4ZnS  +  H«0  (A.  SoucnAYf).  On  ignition  it  loses  the 
whole  of  its  water.  During  the  latter  process  some  hydrogen 
sulphide  escapes,  and  the  residue  contains  some  oxide.  By  roast- 
ing in  the  air,  and  intense  ignition,  small  quantities  of  zinc 
sulphide  may  be  readily  converted  into  the  oxide.  On  igniting 
the  dried  zinc  sulphide,  mixed  with  powdered  sulphur,  in  a  stream 
of  hydrogen,  the  pure  anhydrous  sulphide  is  obtained  (H.  Rose). 
The  latter  suffers  no  loss  of  weight  worth  mentioning  by  ignition 
for  five  minutes  over  the  gas  blowpipe ;  but  if  such  ignition  is 

— ^—  _  ■  _    I,  —  — * 

*  Jour.  f.  prakt.  Chcm.  82,  263.  f  Zeitschr.  f.  anaL  Chem.  7»  78. 
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verj  protracted  the  loss  of  weight  becomes  considerable   (Al. 
Classen*). 

composition. 

Zn 65-06  67-03 

S 82.00  82-97 


97-06  100-00 

§78, 

2.  Manoakesb. 
Manganese  is  weighed  either  as  protosesquioxide  (manganoso- 

1IA50ANI0    oxide),   aS    SULPHIDE,   aS    MANGANOUS     SULPHATE,    Or    aS 

PTBOPHOSPHATE.    With  the  view  of  converting  it  into  these  fonns. 
it  is  precipitated  as  manoakous  carbonate,  manganous  hydrox 

IDE,  manganese  dioxide,  Or  AMMONIUM   MANGANESE    PHOSPHATE. 

a.  Manganese  carbanaUy  recently  precipitated,  is  white,  floecu- 
lent,  nearly  insolable  in  pnre  water,  but  somewhat  more  soluble  in 
water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid.  Pi'csence  of  sodium  car- 
bonate or  potassium  carbonate  does  not  increase  its  sohibility. 
Recently  precipitated  manganese  carbonate  dissolves  pretty  readily 
inammoninm  chloride :  it  is  owing  to  this  property  that  a  sohition 
of  manganese  cannot  be  completely  precipitated  by  potassium  or 
sodium  carbonate,  in  presence  of  ammonium  chloride  (or  any  otlicr 
ammonium  salt),  until  the  latter  is  completely  decom}K>scd.  If 
tlie  precipitate,  while  still  moist,  is  exposed  to  the  air,  or  wasluMJ 
with  water  impregnated  with  air,  especially  if  it  is  in  contact  with 
alkali  carbonate,  it  slowly  assumes  a  dirty  brownish-white  color,  part 
of  it  becoming  converted  into  hydrated  protosesquioxide.  Even 
long-continued  washing  will  not  remove  the  last  traces  of  alkali 
salt  from  the  precipitate.  The  wash-water  often  comes  tliroujfh 
turbid.  If  the  filtrate  and  wash-water  are  evaporated  to  dryness 
and  the  residue  is  treated  with  boiling  water,  the  small  traces  of 
manganous  carbonate  which  were  partly  dissolved  and  ])artly  sus- 
pended will  remain  behind  in  the  form  of  hydrated  piotosesqui- 
oride.  Dried  by  pressure  the  precipitate  is  white,  and  consists  of 
MnCO,  +  H,0 ;  dried  in  a  vacuum  it  consists  of  2(MnC0,)  +  H,0 
(E.  PBioKt) ;  when  dried  with  free  access  of  air,  the  powder  is  of 
a  dirty-white  color.     When  strongly  heated  with  access  of  air, 

•Zeltwhr.  t  anal  Chem.  4,  421.  t  ^^-  B,  428. 
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this  powder  first  tnms  black,  and  changes  smbseqnently  to  brown 
protosesquioxide  of  manganese.  However,  this  conversion  takes 
some  time,  and  must  never  be  held  to  be  completed  until  tvo 
weighings,  between  which  the  precipitate  has  been  ignited  again 
with  free  access  of  air,  give  perfectly  corresponding  results.  On 
igniting  the  manganons  carbonate,  mixed  with  powdered  snlphnr, 
in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  manganese  sulphide  is  obtained  (H.  Boa). 
h.  Mangano\v8  hydroxide  recently  thrown  down  forms  a 
white,  flocculent  precipitate,  barely  soluble  in  water  and  alkalies, 
but  soluble  in  ammonium  chloride  ^  it  immediately  absorbs  oxygen 
from  the  air,  and  turns  brown,  owing  to  the  formation  of  hydrated 
protosesquioxide.  On  drying  it  in  the  air,  a  brown  powder  ia 
obtained  which,  when  heated  to  intense  redness,  with  free  aooett 
of  air,  is  converted  into  protosesquioxide,  and  on  ignition  witk 
sulphur,  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  is  converted  into  sulphide. 

c.  Protosesquioxide  of  manganese^  artificially  produced,  is  i 
brown  powder.  All  the  oxides  of  manganese  are  finally  converted 
into  this  by  strong  ignition  in  the  air.  Each  time  it  is  heated  it 
assumes  a  darker  color,  but  its  weight  remains  unaltered.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  and  does  not  alter  vegetable  colors.  If  ignited 
with  ammonium  chloride,  it  is  converted  into  the  manganons 
chloride.  When  heated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  it 
dissolves  to  chloride  with  evolution  of  chlorine  (Mn,0^  -|-  8HC1  = 
3MnCl,  +  201  +  4H,0).  On  ignition  with  sulphur  in  a  stream 
of  hydrogen  it  is  converted  into  sulpliide  (H.  Hose).  On  ignition 
in  oxygen  it  is  converted  into  manganic  oxide  (ScHKEmEs).  On 
ignition  in  hydrogen  it  is  converted  into  manganons  oxide. 

OOMPOSmON. 

Mn,  .  .  .  .  165.00      72.05 
O, 64.00      27-95 

229-00     100.00 

d.  Manganese  dioxide  is  occasionally  produced  in  analysiB  \fj 
exposing  a  concentrated  solution  of  manganons  nitrate  to  a 
gradually  increased  temperature.  At  140°  brown  flakes  separate, 
at  155°  much  nitrous  acid  is  disengaged,  and  the  whole  of  the 
manganese  separates  as  anhydrous  dioxide.  It  is  brownish-black 
and  is  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  with  metallic  lustre.  I< 
is  insoluble  in  weak  nitric  acid,  but  dissolves  to  a  small  amount  ii 
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hot  and  oonoentrated  nitric  acid  (Deyille).  In  hydrochloric  acid 
it  diasolveB  with  evolution  of  chlorine,  in  concentrated  sidphuric 
idd  with  liberation  of  oxygen.  The  dioxide  Ib  also  Bometiines 
obtained  in  the  hydrated  condition  in  analytical  separations,  thus 
▼hen  we  precipitate  a  solution  of  a  manganous  salt  with  sodium 
hypochlorite,  or,  after  addition  of  sodium  acetate,  with  bromine  or 
chlorine  in  the  heat  The  brownish-bkck  flocculent  precipitate 
thus  obtained,  contains  alkali,  from  which  it  cannot  be  well  freed 
by  washing. 

e,  Manffonew  svlphide^  prepared  in  the  wet  way,  generally 
fonns  a  flesh-colored  precipitate.  I  must  make  a  few  remarks 
with  reference  to  its  precipitation.''^  This  is  effected  but  iucoin- 
]detely  if  we  add  to  a  pure  manganous  solution  only  ammonium 
Bolphide,  no  matter  whether  it  be  colorless  or  yellow,  while  it  is 
perfectly  effected  if  ammonium  chloride  be  used  in  addition.  A 
large  quantity  even  of  ammonium  chloride  does  not  impede  the 
precipitation.  Ammonia  in  small  quantity  is  not  injurious,  but  in 
large  quantity  it  interferes  with  complete  precipitation,  especially 
in  the  presence  of  ammonium  polysulphide  (A.  CLASSENf).  In  all 
cases  we  must  allow  to  stand  at  least  24  hours,  and  with  very 
(hlnte  solutions  48  hours,  before  filtering.  Colorless  or  slightly 
yellow  ammonium  sulphide  is  the  most  appropriate  precipitant. 
In  the  presence  of  ammonium  chloride  even  a  large  excess  of 
ammonium  sulphide  is  uninjurious.  If  tbe  precipitation  is  con- 
dacted  as  directed,  the  manganese  can  be  precipitated  from  solu- 
tions which  contain  an  amount  equivalent  to  only  ^^^^^^  of  the 
manganous  oxide.  If  the  flesh-colored  hydrated  sulphide  remains 
£ome  time  under  the  fluid,  from  which  it  was  precipitated,  it 
sometimes  becomes  converted  into  the  green  anhydrous  sulphide,  j: 
This  conversion  is  more  likely  to  take  ])lace  when  a  large  excess  of 
ammonium  sulphide  has  been  used;  heating  favors  it,  ammonium 
chloride  hinders  it.  The  conversion  is  occasionally  rapid.  The 
green  sulphide  thus  obtained  consists  of  eight-sided  tables  dis- 
tinctly visible  under  the  microscope  (F.  Muck§).  In  acids  (hydro- 
chloric, sulphuric,  acetic,  &c.)  the  hydrated  sulphide  dissolves  with 
erolution  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  If  the  precipitate,  while  still 
moist,  is  exposed  to  the  air,  or  washed  with  water  impregnated  with 
iir,  it  changes  to  brown,  hydrated  protosesquioxide  of  manganese 

*  Joum.  f.  prakt  Chem.  82,  266.  f  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  8,  870. 

I  Joom.  1  prakt  Chem.  82,  26a  g  Zeitschr.  f.  Chem.  N.  F.  6,  6. 
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being  formed,  together  with  a  small  portion  of  manganoos  sulphate. 
Hence  in  washing  the  hydrate  we  always  add  some  ammonium  sul- 
phide to  the  wash-water,  and  keep  the  filter  as  full  as  possible  with 
the  same.  We  guard  against  the  filtrate  running  through  turbid, 
by  adding  gradually  decreasing  quantities  of  ammonium  chloride  to 
the  wash-water  (at  last  none).  (Expt  No.  44.)  On  igniting  the 
precipitate  mixed  with  sulphur  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  the 
anhydrous  sulphide  remains.  If  we  have  gently  ignited  during 
this  process,  the  product  is  light  green;  if  we  have  strongly 
ignited,  it  is  dark  green  to  black.  Neither  the  green  nor  the 
black  sulphide  attracts  oxygen  or  water  quickly  from  the  air 
(H.  Eose).  The  anhydrous  sulphide  is  also  readily  soluble  in 
dilute  acids. 

COMPOSmON. 

Mn      ....     55-00  63. 22 

S 32.00  86-78 
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f.  Anhydrous  mangaruma  sulphaie^  produced  by  exposing  the 
crystallized  salt  to  the  action  of  heat,  is  a  white,  friable  mass, 
readily  soluble  in  water.  It  resists  a  very  faint  red  heat ;  but 
upon  exposure  to  a  more  intense  red  heat,  it  suffers  more  or  less 
complete  decomposition — oxygen,  sulphur  dioxide,  and  sulphur 
trioxide  being  evolved,  and  protosesquioxide  of  manganese  re- 
maining behind.  Ignited  with  sulphur  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  it 
is  transformed  into  sulphide  (H.  Kose). 

OOMPOSmON. 

CO   ^  O  ^  T^„  _  MnO     .     .     71-00  47-02 

bU.  <  Q  >  Mu  _  gQ^  80. 00  52.98 

151-00  100-00 

g.  Ammonium  m/ingomese  phosphate, — Gibbs*  says  that  this 
precipitate  is  insoluble  in  boiling  water,  but  I  have  not  found  this 
to  be  the  case.  My  results  are  that  1  part  dissolves  in  32092  parts 
of  cold  water,  in  20122  parts  boiling  water,  and  17755  parts  of 
water  containing  -^  of  ammonium  chloride.     It  has  the  formula 


*  SiLLDC.  Amer.  Journ.  (ii.)  44,  216. 
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XH.MnPO^  +  H,0.  It  presents  pale  pink  scales  of  pearly 
lustre,  which  sometimes  torn  reddish  on  the  filter.  On  ignition  it 
is  converted  into  manganese  pyrophosphate. 

A.  Manganese  pyrophmphoite  is  the  white  residue  left  on  the 
ignition  of  the  preceding. 

COMPOSmOK. 
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§79. 
8.  Nickel. 

Nickel  is  precipitated  as  hydboxide,  and  as  sulphide.  It  is 
weighed  in  the  form  of  nickelous  oxide,  of  metallic  nickel,  or 
of  anhydrous  nickelous  sulphate. 

a.  Nickelous  hydroxide  forms  an  apple-green  precipitate, 
almost  absolutely  insoluble  in  water.  When  precipitated  from  a 
sdntion  of  the  chloride  or  sulphate,  it  retains  some  of  the  acid 
e?en  after  long  washing  (Teichmann*).  It  is  also  very  difficult  to 
remove  the  last  traces  of  alkali.  It  dissolves  with  some  difficulty 
in  ammonia  and  ammonium  carbonate,  far  more  readily  in  the 
presence  of  an  ammonium  salt.  From  these  solutions  it  is  com- 
pletely precipitated  by  excess  oFpotassa  or  soda;  application  of 
heat  promotes  the  precipitation.  It  is  unalterable  in  the  air  ;  on 
ignition,  it  passes  into  nickelous  oxide. 

J.  Nickelous  oxide  is  a  dirty  grayish-green  powder.  When 
obtained  by  heating  the  nitrate  to  redness,  it  always  contains  some 
nickelic  oxide,  and  requires  very  strong  and  protracted  ignition  for 
conversion  into  the  pure  green  nickelous  oxide  (W.  J.  Russell). 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
It  does  not  affect  vegetable  colors.  It  suffers  no  variation  of 
vei^t  upon  ignition  with  free  access  of  air.  Mixed  with  am- 
monium chloride  and  ignited,  it  is  reduced  to  metallic  nickel 
(H. Rose);  it  is  also  easily  reduced  by  ignition  in  hydrogen  or 
carbon  monoxide. 

*  Anna!,  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  156,  17. 
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c.  Metallic  nickel  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  nickelons  oxide 
with  Iiydrogen  has  the  form  of  a  gray  powder,  or  if  the  heat  bu 
been  very  strong,  and  it  lias  melted,  it  is  lustrous  and  white  like 
silver.  It  is  imaltered  in  weight  by  ignition  in  hydrogen,  when  j 
ignited  in  the  air  it  is  superficially  oxidized.  It  is  attracted  by  ' 
the  magnet.  It  is  dissolved  slowly  by  hydrochloric  acid  and  dilate 
sulphuric  acid,  and  readily  by  moderately  strong  nitric  acid. 

d.  Anhydrous  nicJceUyus  sulphate  obtained  by  evaporating  a 
solution  of  the  chloride,  nitrate,  &c.,  with  sulphuric  acid  is  yellow, 
soluble  in  water  to  a  green  fluid.  The  hydrous  salt  may  be 
rendered  anhydrous  without  loss  of  acid  by  cautious  heating  in  a 
platinum  dish,  but  at  low  redness  it  begins  to  blacken  at  the  edges 
and  loses  acid  (F.  Gauhe*). 

e.  Ilydrated  nickelovs  sulphide^  prepared  in  the  wet  way, 
forms  a  black  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water.  I  must  make  some 
observations  on  its  precipitation.f  In  order  to  precitate  the  nickel 
from  a  pure  solution  completely  and  with  ease,  ammonium  chloride 
must  be  present ;  it  is  not  enough  to  add  ammonium  sulphide 
alone.  A  large  quantity  even  of  ammonium  chloride  produces  no 
injurious  effect.  In  the  presence  of  free  ammonia,  on  the  con- 
trary, some  nickel  remains  in  solution.  In  this  case,  the  super- 
natant fluid  appears  brown.  As  precipitant,  colorless  or  light- 
yellow  ammonium  sulphide  containing  no  free  ammonia  should  be 
used,  a  large  excess  must  be  avoided.  If  the  directions  given  are 
adhered  to — allowing  to  stand  48  hours — the  nickel  may  be  pre- 
cipitated by  means  of  ammonium  sulphide,  from  solutions  con- 
taining only  flOQ^flfl  of  the  oxide.  As  the  precipitate  is  liable  to 
take  up  oxygcu  from  the  air,  being  transformed  into  sulphate,  a 
little  ammonium  sulphide  is  mixed  w^ith  the  wash-water,  to  which 
also  it  is  advisable  to  add  ammonium  chloride  (less  and  less — at 
last  none) ;  the  filter  should  be  kept  full  (Expt.  No.  45).  Brown 
filtrates,  containing  nickel  sulphide  in  solution,  may  be  freed  from 
the  latter  by  acidulation  with  acetic  acid,  and  boiling  some  time. 

*  Zcitschr.  f.  anal.  Cliem.  4,  190.  \  Journ.  f .  prakt.  Chem.  82,  257. 
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The  salphide  fallB  down,  and  may  now  be  filtered  off.  It  is  very 
gptringly  soluble  in  concentrated  acetic  acid,  somewhat  more  soluble 
ih  Lydrocliloric  acid.  It  is  more  readily  soluble  still  in  nitric  acid, 
bat  its  best  solvent  is  nitro-hydrocliloric  acid.  It  loses  its  water  upon 
tbe  application  of  a  red  heat ;  when  ignited  in  the  air,  it  is  trans- 
fonned  into  a  basic  compound  of  nickelous  oxide  with  sulphuric  acid. 
IGzed  with  sulphur  and  ignited  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  a  fused 
manremainsy  of  pale  yellow  color  and  metallic  lustre.  This  consists 
of  Ni,S,  but  its  composition  is  not  perfectly  constant  (F.  Gauiie*). 
[Nickel  may  be  precipitated  as  a  sulphide,  dense  in  form,  easy 
to  wash,  and  not  readily  oxidizing  by  contact  with  air,  by  proceed- 
ing as  follows :  To  tlie  solution,  which  should  be  concentrated  and 
eontain  a  liberal  quantity  of  ammonium  salts,  add  ammonia  (if 
neoeBBaiy)  to  alkaline  reaction,  then  acetic  acid  to  alight  acid  reac- 
tion, also  ammonium  or  sodium  acetate,  and  heat  to  boiling. 
Transmit  H,S  gas  through  the  boiling  solution.  Since  much  free 
acetic  acid  prevents  complete  precipitation,  it  is  necessary  some- 
times  when  much  nickel  is  present  to  partially  neutralize  once  or 
twice  the  acid  set  free  during  the  process.] 

Nickel  sulphide  may  be  converted  into  nickelous  sulphate  by 
disBolving  iu  nitric  acid  and  evaporating  with  sulphuric  acid. 

§  80. 

4.  Cobalt. 

Cobalt  is  weighed  in  the  pure  metallic  state,  or  as  cobaltous 
HTLPHATE.  Besidcs  the  properties  of  these  substances,  we  have  to 
Btndy  also  those  of  cobaltous  htdboxide,  of  the  sulphide,  and  of 

the  TBIPOTASSIUM  COBALTIC  NnHITE. 

a.  Ccibaltous  hydroxide. — Upon  precipitating  a  solution  of  a 
cobaltous  salt  with  potassa,  a  blue  precipitate  (a  basic  salt)  is 
fonned  at  first,  which,  upon  boiling  with  potassa  in  excess,  exclud- 
ed from  contact  of  air,  changes  to  light  red  cobaltous  hydroxide ; 
if,  on  the  contrary,  this  process  is  conducted  with  free  access  of 
air,  the  precipitate  becomes  discolored,  and  finally  black,  part  of 
the  cobaltous  hydroxide  being  converted  into  cobaltic  hydroxide. 
Bat  the  hydroxide  prepared  in  this  way,  retains  always  a  certain 
quantity  of  the  add,  and,  even  after  the  most  thorough  washing 

*  Zeltachr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  4,  191. 
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with  hot  water,  also  a  small  amount  of  the  alkaline  precipitant 
The  latter,  however,  is  not  enough  to  spoil  the  accuracy  of  the 
results  (H.  Bose,  F.  Gauhk*).  Cobaltous  hydroxide  is  insoluble 
in  water,  and  also  in  dilute  potassa ;  it  is  somewhat  soluble  in  very 
concentrated  potassa,  and  readily  in  anmionium  salts.  When  dried 
in  the  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  acquires  a  brownish  color.  By 
strong  ignition  it  is  converted  into  cobaltous  oxide  (even  if  some 
higher  oxide  had  formed  from  boiling  or  drying  in  the  air) ;  if 
cooled  with  exclusion  of  air,  as  in  a  current  of  ca^j|x)n  dioxide, 
pure  lightbrown  cobaltous  oxide  will  be  left ;  if  cooled,  on  the 
contrary,  with  access  of  air,  it  is  more  or  less  changed  to  black 
protosesquioxide  (cobaltoso-cobaltic  oxide)  (W.  J.  KussELLf),  By 
ignition  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  metallic  cobalt  is  left,  from 
which  any  traces  of  alkali  may  now  be  almost  completely  removed 
by  boiling  water. 

h.  The  metallie  cobalt  obtained  according  to  a,  or  by  igniting 
the  chloride  or  the  protosesquioxide  (produced  by  igniting  the 
nitrate)  in  hydrogen  is  a  grayish-black  powder,  which  is  attracted 
by  the  magnet,  and  is  more  difficultly  fusible  than  gold.  If  the 
reduction  has  been  effected  at  a  faint  heat,  the  finely  divided  metal 
burns  in  the  air  to  protosesquioxide  of  cobalt,  which  is  not  the 
case  if  the  reduction  has  been  effected  at  an  intense  heat.  Cobalt 
does  not  decompose  water,  either  at  the  common  temperature, 
or  upon  ebullition — except  sulphuric  acid  be  present,  in  which 
case  decomposition  will  ensue.  Heated  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  forms  cobaltous  sulphate,  with  evolution  of  sulphur 
dioxide.     In  nitric  acid  it  dissolves  readily  to  cobaltous  nitrate. 

c.  Cobalt  sulphide^  produced  in  the  wet  way,  forms  a  black 
precipitate,  insoluble  in  water,  alkalies,  and  alkali  sulphides.  With 
regard  to  its  precipitation,:|: — this  is  effected  but  slowly  and  im- 
perfectly by  ammonium  sulphide  alone ;  in  the  presence  of  am- 
monium chloride  however,  it  takes  place  quickly  and  completely. 
Free  ammonia  is  not  injurious  ;  it  is  all  one,  whether  colorless  or 
yellow  ammonium  sulphide  is  employed.  If  the  directions  given 
are  observed,  cobalt  may  be  precipitated  from  a  solution  contain- 
ing no  more  than  ^^^(^^^  of  the  protoxide.  In  the  moist  con- 
dition, exposed  to  the  air,  it  oxidizes  to  sulphate.  In  washing  it, 
therefore,  water  containing  ammonium  sulphide  is  employed,  and 

y.  ' ■ . 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  4,  54.  f  Journ.  Chem.  Soc.  (2)  1,  51. 

X  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  82,  202. 
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the  filter  is  kept  fall.  It  is  advisable  also  to  mix  a  little  ammo- 
nium ohloride  with  the  wash-water,  but  its  quantity  slionld  be 
gndnally  decreased,  and  the  last  water  used  must  contain  none. 
It  IB  bat  sparingly  soluble  in  acetic  acid  and  in  dilate  mineral 
adds,  more  readily  in  concentrated  mineral  acids,  and  most  readily 
in  warm  nitro-hydrochloric  acid.  Mixed  with  sulphur  and  ignited 
m  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  we  obtain  a  product  which  varies  in 
composition  according  to  the  temperature  employed.  The  residue 
is  therefore  not  suited  for  the  determination  of  cobalt  (II.  Rose). 
Cobalt  can  be  precipitated  as  sulphide  completely  in  the  presence 
of  a  very  small  amount  of  free  acetic  acid  by  hydrogen  sulphide  in 
the  same  manner  as  nickel  (see  §  79,  e).  Cobalt  sulphide  may  be 
eonverted  into  cobaltous  sulphate  by  heating  in  the  air,  moistening 
with  nitric  acid,  evaporating  with  sulphuric  acid  and  igniting. 

d.  Cobaltous  sidphaie  crystallizes,  in  combination  with  7  aq., 
dowly  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms  of  a  fine  red  color.  The  crystals 
yield  the  whole  of  the  water,  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  are  con- 
Terted  into  a  ros&<K)lored  anhydrous  salt,  which  bears  the  applica- 
tion of  a  low  red  heat  without  losing  acid.  At  a  stronger  heat  the 
edges  become  black  and  some  sulphuric  acid  escapes  (F.  Oauhe^). 
It  disBolves  rather  difficultly  in  cold,  but  more  readily  in  hot  water. 

COMPOSmON, 
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«.  Tripotassiwn  cobaltic  nitrite. — If  a  solution  of  a  cobalt  salt 
(not  too  dilute)  is  mixed  with  excess  of  potassa  and  then  with 
acetic  acid  till  the  precipitate  is  redissolved,  and  a  concentrated 
solution  of  potassium  nitrite  previously  acidified  with  acetic  acid  is 
added,  first  a  dirty,  brownish  precipitate  forms  which  gradually 
turns  yellow  and  crystalline,  especially  on  the  application  of  a 
gentle  heat  (N.  W.  FiscHERf).  The  comi^sition  of  this  precipi- 
tate corresponds  to  the  formula  (KXO,),Co,(NO,),  +  aq.  x  (Sadt- 
ler).  Dried  at  100°  its  composition  is  somewhat  variable  (Stro- 
itETER,  EsDMANNJ:).  It  is  dccidcdly  soluble  in  water,  less  in 
potassium  acetate  whether  neutral  or  acidified  with  acetic  acid, 

*  Zeitachr.  t  anaL  Chcm.  4,  55.  fPogg.  Ann.  72»  477. 

f  Joum.  f.  prakt  Chem.  97,  885. 
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not  in  potassium  acetate  to  which  some  potasdum  nitrite  hhs 
been  added,  not  in  potassium  nitrite,  nor  in  alcohol  of  80  per 
cent.  On  washing  with  water  or  solution  of  potassium  acetate, 
unless  potassium  nitrite  is  added,  nitric  oxide  is  constantly  evolved 
in  small  quantities.  It  is  decomposed  with  separation  of  brown 
cobaltic  hydroxide,  with  difficulty  by  solution  of  potassa,  with  ease 
by  soda  or  baryta.  On  being  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
ignited  (finally  with  addition  of  ammonium  carbonate)  it  leaves 
2(GoSO j  +  3(K,S0,),  but  there  is  a  difficulty  in  driving  off  all 
the  excess  of  acid  without  decomposing  the  cobaltous  sulphate. 
The  yellow  salt  is  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  potassa  precipitates 
the  whole  of  the  cobalt  from  this  solution  as  hydroxide. 

§  81. 

5.  Ferrous  Iron;   and  6.  Ferric  Iron. 

Iron  is  usually  weighed  in  the  form  of  ferric  oxide,  occasion- 
ally as  SULPHIDE.     We  have  to  study  also  the  ferric  HTDROxms, 

the  FERRIC  SUCCINATE,  tllC  FERRIC  ACETATE,  and  the  FERRIC  FORMATE. 

a.  Ferric  hydroxide^  recently  prepared,  is  a  reddish-brown 
precipitate,  insoluble  in  water,  in  dilute  alkalies,  and  in  ammonium 
salts,  but  readily  soluble  in  acids ;  it  shrinks  very  greatly  on 
drying.  When  dry,  it  presents  a  brown,  hard  mass,  with  shining 
conchoidal  fracture.  If  the  precipitant  alkali  is  not  used  in  excess, 
the  precipitate  contains  basic  salt ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  alkali 
has  been  used  in  excess,  a  portion  of  it  is  invariably  carried  down 
in  combination  with  the  ferric  hydroxide, — on  which  account 
ammonia  alone  can  properly  be  used  in  analysis  for  this  purpose 
Under  certain  circumstances,  for  instance,  by  protracted  heating  oi 
a  solution  of  ferric  acetate  on  the  water-bath  (which  turns  the 
solution  from  blood-red  to  brick-red,  and  makes  it  appear  turbic 
by  reflected  light),  and  subsequent  addition  of  some  sulphuric  acid 
or  salt  of  an  alkali,  a  reddish-brown  hydrated  ferric  oxide  is  pro 
duced,  which  is  insoluble  in  cold  acids,  even  though  concentrated 
and  is  not  attacked  even  by  boiling  nitric  acid  (L.  Pean  de  St 

GiLLES*). 

Closely  allied  to  ferric  hydroxide  are  the  highly  basic  salti 
obtained  by  mixing  dilute  cold  solutions  of  ferric  salts,  best  ferrii 
chloride,  with  much  ammonium  chloride,  cautiously  adding  am 

*  Joum.  f .  prokt.  Chem.  66,  187. 
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monhim  carbonate  till  the  fluid  on  standing  in  the  cold  instead  of 
beooaung  dear  tams  more  tnrbid  if  anything,  and  then  boiling. 
The  precipitates,  thns  produced  in  the  fluid  which  still  retains  its 
add  reaction,  contain  the  whole  of  the  iron  present  and  play  an 
important  part  in  analytical  separations.  They  should  be  washed 
▼idi  boiling  water  containing  ammonium  chloride,  being  soluble  to 
I  BEght  extent  in  pure  water.  They  are  not  suitable  for  ignition, 
tt  ferric  chloride  might  occasionally  escape  from  them. 

J.  Ferric  hydroxide  is,  upon  ignition,  converted  into  ferric 
cxide.  If  the  hydroxide  has  been  superficially  dried  only,  the 
violent  escape  of  steam  from  the  lumps  is  likely  to  occasion  loss ; 
but  if  it  has  been  dried  as  much  as  possible  by  suction  and  still 
remains  moist,  it  may  be  ignited  without  fear  of  loss.  Pure  ferric 
oxide,  when  placed  upon  moist  reddened  litmus-paper,  does  not 
change  the  color  to  blue.  It  dissolves  slowly  in  dilute,  but  more 
rapidly  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid;  the  application  of  a 
moderate  degree  of  heat  eflFects  tliis  solution  more  readily  than 
boiling.  With  a  mixture  of  8  parts  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
and  3  parts  water,  it  behaves  in  the  same  manner  as  alumina.  The 
weight  of  ferric  oxide  docs  not  vary  upon  ignition  in  the  air; 
when  ignited  with  ammonium  chloride,  ferric  chloride  escapes. 
Ignition  with  charcoal,  in  a  closed  vessel,  reduces  it  more  or  less. 
Strongly  ignited  with  sulphur  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  it  is  trans- 
fonned  into  ferrous  sulphide. 

OOMPOSmON. 
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c,  Ferratis  eulphide^  produced  in  the  wet  way,  forms  a  black 
precipitate.  The  following  facts  are  to  be  noticed  with  regard 
to  its  precipitation.t  Ammonium  sulphide  used  alone,  whether 
colorless  or  yellow,  precipitates  pure  neutral  solutions  of  ferrous 
ttlta,  but  slowly  and  imperfectly.  Ammonium  chloride  acts  verj- 
favorably;  a  large  excess  even  is  not  attended  with  inconvenience. 
Ammonia  has  no  injurious  action.  It  is  all  the  same  whether  the 
unmonium  sulphide  be  colorless  or  light  yellow.    If  the  direc- 

t  Ih.,  82,  2e8. 
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tiouB  given  are  observed,  iron  may  be  precipitated  by  means  c 
ammonium  sulphide,  from  solutions  containing  only  xinrhnnr  ^ 
ferrous  oxide.  In  such  a  case,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  allow  1 
stand  forty-eight  hours.  Since  the  precipitate  rapidly  oxidizes  i 
contact  with  air,  ammonium  sulphide  is  to  be  added  to  the  was] 
water,  and  the  filter  kept  full.  It  is  well  also  to  mix  a  litt 
ammonium  chloride  with  the  wash-water,  but  the  quantity  shoul 
be  continually  reduced,  and  the  last  water  used  should  contai 
none.  In  mineral  acids,  even  when  very  dilute,  the  hydrate 
sulphide  dissolves  readily.  Mixed  with  sulphur,  and  strong] 
ignited  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  anhydrous  ferrous  sulphide  r 
mains  (H.  Bose). 

COBiPOSmON. 

Fe 66  63.64 

S 32  36-36 


88  100.00 

d.  When  a  neutral  solution  of  a  ferric  salt  is  mixed  with 
neutral  solution  of  an  alkali  succinate,  a  cinnamon-colored  precip 
tate  of  a  brighter  or  darker  tint  of  a  heme  ferric  succinate 
formed,  succinic  acid  being  set  free.     The  free  succinic  acid  do< 
not  exercise  any  perceptible  solvent  action  upon  the  precipitate  i 
a  cold  and  highly  dilute  solution,  but  it  redissolves  the  precipitai 
a  little  more  readily  in  a  warm  solution.     The  precipitate  mu 
therefore  be  filtered  cold,  if  we  want  to  guard  against  re-eolutioi 
Formerly  the  precipitate  was  erroneously  supposed  to  consist  of 
normal  salt,  decomposable  by  hot  water  into  an  insoluble  bas 
and  a  soluble  acid  compound.    Basic  ferric  succinate  is  insoluble  i 
cold,  and  but  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  water.     It  dissolves  readi] 
in  mineral  acids.     Ammonia,  especially  if  warm,  deprives  it  of  tl 
greater  portion  of  its  acid,  leaving  compounds  which  are  high] 
basic  ferric  succinates  (Doppino). 

e.  If  to  a  solution  of  a  ferric  salt,  sodium  carbonate  be  adde 
in  the  cold,  till  the  fluid  contains  no  more  free  acid,  and  i 
consequence  of  the  formation  of  basic  salt  has  become  deep  re< 
but  remains  still  perfectly  clear,  and  then  sodium  acetate  be  poure 
in  and  the  mixture  boiled,  the  whole  of  the  iron  will  be  precip 
tated  as  hasic  ferric  acetate, 

f  Instead  of  the  sodium  or  ammonium  acetate  used  in  e^  the  co 
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leeponding  formates  may  be  UBed.     The  hasic  ferric  fomiate  here 
obtained  is  more  easily  washed  than  the  basic  acetate  ^F.  Scuulze^). 

BASIC  RADICALS  OF  THE  FIFTH  GROUP. 

§82. 
1.  Silver. 
Silver  may  be  weighed  in  the  metallic  state,  as  culobide,  sul- 

PHIDS,  or  CYANIDE.  , 

a.  Metallic  Mver^  obtained  by  the  ignition  of  salts  of  silver 
with  organic  acids,  &c.,  is  a  loose,  white,  glittering  mass  of  metallic 
lustre;  but,  when  obtained  by  reducing  silver  chloride,  &c.,  in  the 
wet  way,  by  zinc,  it  is  a  duUgray  powder.  It  fuses  at  about  1000°. 
Its  weight  is  not  altered  by  moderate  ignition.  It  may,  however, 
be  distilled  by  the  heat  of  the  oxy  hydrogen  flame  (CHRisTOMANosf). 
It  dissolves  readily  and  completely  in  dilute  nitric  acid. 

b.  Silver  chloride^  recently  precipitated,  is  white  and  curdy. 
On  shaking,  the  large  spongy  flocks  combine  with  the  sni^ller 
particles,  so  that  the  fluid  becomes  perfectly  clear.  This  result  is, 
however,  only  satisfactorily  effected  when  the  flocks  have  been 
recently  precipitated  in  presence  of  excess  of  silver  solution  (com- 
pare G.  J.  MuLDEB  j:).  Silver  chloride  is  in  a  very  high  degree 
insoluble  in  water,  and  in  dilute  nitric  acid  ;  strong  nitric  acid,  on 
the  contrary,  does  dissolve  a  trace.  Hydrochloric  acid,  especially 
if  concentrated  and  boiling,  dissolves  it  very  perceptibly.  Accord- 
ing to  Pierre,  1  part  of  silver  chloride  requires  for  solution  200 
parts  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  and  600  parts  of  a  dilute  acid, 
composed  of  1  part  strong  acid  and  2  parts  water.  On  sufficiently 
diluting  such  a  solution  with  cold  water  the  silver  chloride  is  pre- 
cipitated so  completely  that  the  filtrate  is  not  colored  by  hydrogen 
sulphide.  Silver  chloride  is  insoluble,  or  very  nearly  so,  in  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid;  in  the  dilute  acid  it  is  as  insoluble  as  in 
water.  In  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid  silver  chloride  dissolves  per- 
ceptibly on  wanning ;  on  cooling,  however,  the  solution  deposits 
the  whole,  or,  at  all  events,  the  greater  part  of  it.  Aqueous  solu- 
tions of  chlorides  (of  sodium,  potassium,  ammonium,  calcium,  zinc, 


•Cliem.  Oentralblatt,  1861,  8.  t  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  7,  299. 

I  Die  Silbcrprobirmetliode,  translated  into  German  by  D.  Clir.  Grimm,  pp. 
19  and  811.    Leipslg  :  J.  J.  Weber.    1839 . 
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&c.)  all  dissolve  appreciable  qnantitieB  of  silver  chloride,  especially 
if  they  are  hot  and  concentrated.     On  sufficient  dilution  with  cold 
water  the  dissolved  portion  separates  so  completely  that  the  filtrate 
is  not  colored  by  hydrogen  sulphide.     The  solutions  of  alkali  and 
alkali-earth  nitrates  also  dissolve  a  little  silver  chloride.     The  boIu- 
bility  in  the  cold  is  trifling ;  in  the  heat,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  veiy 
perceptible.     A  strong  solution  of  silver  nitrate  dissolves  it  slightly, 
especially  in  the  heat ;  but  I  have  found  it  insoluble  in  a  moder- 
ately dilute  cold  solution  of  lead  nitrate.     The  action  of  merearie 
salts  upon  it  is  remarkable.     When  well  washed  and  treated  with  a 
very  dilute  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  it  becomes  white  if  pre- 
viously a  little  blackened  by  light,  is  easily  diffused  in  the  fluidf 
and  is  but  tardily  deposited.     This  depends  upon  the  mercuric  salt 
being  taken  up ;  if  the  silver  salt  is  washed  the  mercuric  salt  will 
be  removed.     Mercuric  nitrate  acts  in  a  similar  way,  but  a  certain 
quantity  of  silver  passes  at  the  same  time  into  solution.    Silver 
chloride  is  much  more  difficultly  dissolved  by  mercuric  acetate  than 
by  mercuric  nitrate ;  therefore,  if  you  have  a  solution  of  mercuric 
nitmte  containing  silver  chloride,  if  the  mercuric  salt  is  not  present 
in  enormous  quantity,  the  silver  may  be  almost  absolutely  thrown 
down  by  addition  of  an  alkali  acetate  (H.  Debeay*).     Solutions 
of  potash  and  soda  decompose  silver  chloride,  even  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  more  readily  on  boiling ;  silver  oxide  separates,  and 
chloride  of  the  alkali  metal  is  formed.     Solution  of  sodium  or 
potassium  carbonate  decomposes  silver  chloride  only  very  imper- 
fectly even  on  boiling ;  after  long  boiling  decided  traces  of  chlorine 
are  found  in  the  filtrate.     Silver  chloride  dissolves  readily  in  aque- 
ous ammonia,  and  also  in  the  solution  of  potassium  cyanide  and 
that  of  sodium  thiosulphate.    According  to  Wallace  and  LAMonrf 
1  part  of  silver  chloride  dissolves  in  12*88  parts  of  strong  aqueous 
ammonia  of  '89  sp.  gr.     Under  the  influence  of  light  silver  dilo- 
ride  soon  changes  to  violet,  finally  black,  losing  chlorine,  and  pass- 
ing partly  into  Ag,Cl.     The  change  is  quite  superficial,  but  the 
loss  of  weight  resulting  is  very  appreciable  (Mulder,  op.  oit,y  p. 
21).     If  silver  chloride  that  has  become  violet  or  black  from  the 
influence  of  light  be  treated  with  aqueous  ammonia,  it  dissolves 
with  separation  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  metallic  silver,  Ag;Cl 
gives  AgCl  and  Ag  (Wittstein).     On  long  contact  (say  for  24 


*  Zeitschr.  f.  Chem.  18,  348.  f  Chem.  Gaz.  1869. 18Z 
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iMHin)  with  water,  especially  of  75°,  silver  chloride,  although 
removed  from  the  influence  of  light,  becomes  gray,  and,  it  appears, 
deoomposed ;  the  precipitate  is  f oand  to  contain  silver  oxide,  and 
the  water  hydrochloric  acid  (Muldbr).  On  digestion  with  excess 
of  fiolntion  of  potaasiam  bromide  or  iodide,  silver  chloride  is  com- 
pletely transf onned  into  silver  bromide  or  iodide,  as  the  case  may 
be  (Field*).  On  drying,  silver  chloride  becomes  pulverulent ;  on 
heating  it  toms  yellow ;  at  260^  it  fuses  to  a  transparent  yellow 
flnid;  at  a  very  high  heat  it  volatilizes  without  decomposition. 
On  cooling  after  f nsion  it  presents  a  colorless  or  pale  yellowish 
masa.  Fosed  in  chlorine  gas,  it  absorbs  some  chlorine ;  on  cooling, 
this  escapes,  but  not  completely.  If  it  is  to  be  completely  expelled, 
and,  in  very  delicate  experiments  this  must  be  done,  we  pass  car 
bon  dioxide  before  allowing  to  cool  (Stas  f).  Ignition  with  char- 
eotl  fails  to  effect  its  reduction  to  the  metallic  state  ;  but  it  may 
be  readily  so  reduced  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  carburetted  hydro- 
gen, or  carbon  monoxide. 


GOMPOSmON. 


Ag 107.93  75.27 

Cf 35.46  24. 73 


143.39  100.00 

e.  SUver  wlphide,  prepared  in  the  wet  way,  is  a  black  precipi- 
tate, insolnble  in  water,  dilute  acids,  alkalies,  and  alkali  sulphides. 
It  is  Tmalterable  in  the  air ;  after  being  allowed  to  subside,  it  is 
filtered  and  washed  with  ease,  and  may  be  dried  at  100^  without 
Aseomposition.  It  dissolves  in  concentrated  nitric  acid,  with 
separation  of  sulphur.  Solution  of  potassium  cyanide  dissolves 
it  with  difficulty,  if  it  has  been  precipitated  from  a  very  dilute 
idation  with  less  difficulty ;  the  quantity  of  potassium  cyanide, 
too,  has  great  influence  on  the  effect.  For  instance,  if  silver  cya- 
lude,  is  dissolved  in  a  bare  sufficiency  of  ix)tassium  cyanide  and 
hydrogen  sulphide,  or  ammonium  sulphide  is  added,  silver  sulpliide 

it  thrown  down ;  if,  on  tlie  other  hand,  a  large  excess  of  potassium 

^^^^^^^»^^— ^»^»i»»^— ^»^i^_^^— i^^^»^— ^— .^»»i      ^1^^— ^p.^—     I     ■  I  ^^»— 

*Qiiart  Joum.  Chem.  See.  10,  284. 

fBecberchcs  aur  leaa  rapports  rSciproques  des  poids  atomiques,  p.  87. 
Bhudlei,  1880.  The  loas  of  weight  which  about  100  grm.  chloride  of  silver 
nflered,  by  the  expaldon  of  the  absorbed  chlorine,  was  from  7  to  18  rngrm. 
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cyanide  is  present,  no  precipitate  will  be  produoed.  If  silyer 
sulphide  is  dissolved  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassium  cya- 
nide, it  will  gcnerallj  separate  at  once  on  addition  of  much  water 
(Beciiamp*).  Ignited  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  it  passes  readily 
and  completely  into  the  metallic  state  (H.  Rosb). 

COMPOSmON. 

Ag, 216-86  87-09 

S 32. 00  12-91 


247-86  100-00 

d.  Silver  cyanidsy  recently  thrown  down,  forms  a  white  cnrdy 
precipitate  insoluble  in  water  and  dilute  nitric  acid,  soluble  in 
potassium  cyanide  and  also  in  ammonia ;  exposure  to  light  fails 
to  impart  the  slightest  tinge  of  black  to  it ;  it  may  be  dried  at  100° 
without  decomposition.  Upon  ignition,  it  is  decomposed  into 
cyanogen,  which  escapes,  and  metallic  silver,  which  remains,  mixed 
with  a  little  paracyanide  of  silver.  By  boiling  with  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  salphuric  acid  and  water,  it  is,  according  to  Glass- 
ford  and  Napier,  dissolved  to  silver  sulphate,  with  liberation  of 
hydrocyanic  acid. 

COMPOSITION. 

Aff 107-93  80-56 

CN 26-04  19-44 


133-97  100.00 

§83. 
2.  Lead. 

Lead  is  weighed  as  oxide,  sulphate,  chromate,  oHLOBmE,  and 
SULPHIDE.  Besides  these  compounds,  we  have  also  to  study  the 
CARBONATE  and  the  oxalate. 

a.  Normal  lead  carhonate  forms  a  heavy,  white,  pulverulent 
precipitate.  It  is  but  very  slightly  soluble  in  perfectly  pure  (boiled) 
water,  one  part  requiring  50550  parts  (see  Expt.  No.  47,  ci) ;  but 
it  dissolves  somewhat  more  readily  in  water  containing  ammonia 
and  ammonium  salts  (comp.  Expt.  No.  47,  h  and  <?),  and  also  in 

*  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  60,  64. 
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water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid.  It  loses  its  carbonic  acid 
wlien  ignited. 

}.  L>ad  oaxdate  is  a  white  powder,  very  sparingly  soluble  in 
water.  The  presence  of  ammoninm  salts  slightly  increases  its  solu- 
bility (Expt  No.  48).  When  heated  in  close  vessels,  it  leaves  lead 
suboxide ;  bat  when  heated  with  access  of  air,  the  yellow  oxide. 

c.  Lead  oxide,  produced  by  igniting  the  cai'bonate  or  oxalate, 
is  a  lemon-yellow  powder,  inclining  sometimes  to  a  reddish-yellow, 
or  to  a  pale  yellow.  When  this  yellow  lead  oxide  is  heated,  it 
assumes  a  brownish-red  color,  without  the  slightest  variation  of 
weight.  It  fuses  at  an  intense  red  heat.  Ignition  with  charcoal 
reduces  it.  When  exposed  to  a  white  heat,  it  rises  in  vapor.  Placed 
upon  moist  red  litmus  paper,  it  changes  the  color  to  blue.  When 
exposed  to  the  air,  it  slowly  absorbs  carbonic  acid.  Mixed  with 
ammonium  chloride  and  ignited,  it  is  converted  into  lead  chloride. 
Lead  oxide  in  a  state  of  fusion  readily  dissolves  silicic  acid  and  the 
earthy  bases  with  which  the  latter  may  be  combined. 

COMPOSmON. 

Pb 207  92-83 

0 16  7-17 


223  100-00 

d.  Lead  stdphate  is  a  heavy  white  powder.  It  dissolves,  at 
the  common  temperature,  in  22800  parts  of  pure  water  (Expt.  No. 
49*);  it  is  less  soluble  in  water  containing  sulphuric  acid  (1  part 
requiring  36500  parts — Expt.  No.  50) ;  it  is  far  more  readily  solu- 
ble in  water  containing  ammonium  salts ;  from  tliis  solution  it  may 
be  precipitated  again  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  in  excess  (Expt.  No. 
51).  It  is  almost  entirely  insoluble  in  common  alcohol.  Of  the 
ammonium  salts,  the  nitrate,  acetate,  and  tartrate  are  more  espe- 
cially suited  to  serve  as  solvents  for  lead  sulphate :  the  two  latter 
salts  are  made  strongly  alkaline  by  addition  of  ammonia,  previous 
to  use  (Wackenboder).  Lead  sulphate  dissolves  in  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  upon  heating.  In  nitric  acid  it  dissolves  the 
more  readily,  the  more  concentrated  and  hotter  the  acid ;  water 
fails  to  precipitate  it  from  its  solution  in  nitric  acid ;  but  the  addi- 
tion of  a  copious  amount  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  causes  its  precipi- 

*  According  to  G.  F.  Rodwell  1  part  dissolves  in  81696  parts  water  at  lH" 
(Cbem,  News.  1866.  60). 
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tation  from  this  Bolation.  The  more  nitric  acid  the  eolation  ooii> 
tains,  the  more  sulphuric  acid  is  required.  It  dissolves  sparingly 
in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  dissolved  portion  precipi- 
tates again  upon  diluting  with  water  (more  completely  upon  addi- 
tion of  alcohol).  A  moderately  concentrated  solution  of  sodium 
thiosulphate  dissolves  lead  sulphate  completely  even  if  cold,  more 
readily  if  warmed.  On  boiling,  the  solution  becomes  black,  from 
separation  of  a  small  quantity  of  lead  sulphide  (J.  Lowe*).  The 
solutions  of  alkali  carbonates  and  alkali  hydrogen  carbonates  eon- 
vert  lead  sulphate,  even  at  the  common  temperature,  completely 
into  lead  carbonate.  The  solutions  of  the  normal  alkali  carbonateB^ 
but  not  those  of  the  alkali  hydrogen  carbonates,  dissolve  some  lead 
oxide  in  this  process  (K.  BosEf).  Lead  sulphate  dissolves  readily 
in  hot  solutions  of  potassa  or  soda.  It  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  and 
at  a  gentle  red  heat ;  when  exposed  to  a  full  red  heat,  it  fuses  with- 
out decomposition  (Expt.  No.  62),  provided  always  reducing  gases 
be  completely  excluded — for,  if  this  is  not  the  case,  the  weight  will 
contiimally  diminish,  owing  to  reduction  to  sulphide  (EbdmannJ). 
At  a  white  heat  the  whole  of  the  sulphuric  acid  gradually  escapes 
(BoussiNOAULT  §).  When  it  is  ignited  with  cliarcoal,  lead  sulphide 
is  formed  at  first ;  if  the  heat  be  raised,  this  sulphide  reacts  on 
undecoraposed  sulphate,  metallic  lead  and  sulphur  dioxide  being 
produced.  Fusion  with  potassium  cyanide  reduces  the  whole  of 
the  lead  to  the  metallic  state.  Lead  sulphate  mixed  with  sulphnr 
and  exposed  to  intense  ignition  in  a  chrrent  of  hydrogen  yieldi 
the  sulphide,  but  loss  can  scarcely  be  avoided  (comparey^. 

COMPOSmON. 

en  ^O.  T>,  __PbO     ....     223  73-60 

feU,<Q>rD-.gQ^ 80  26.40 


303  100-00 

e.  Lead  chloride  ohtsXriQ A  by  precipitation  is  a  white  crystalliD 
powder.  It  separates  in  needles,  from  a  hot  solution  containing 
certain  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid;  occasionally  it  presen 
wedge-shaped  crystals,  or  when  separated  from  a  strong  hydr 
chloric  solution,  hexagonal  tables.     At  17° "7  water  dissolves  '9 A 

♦  Journ.  f .  prakt.  Chem,  74,  848.  \  Pogg.  Annal.  95,  426. 

X  Joum.  f.  prakt  Chem.  62,  381.  §  ZciUchr.  f.  anal  Chem.  7,  244. 
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per  cent.;  a  flaid  containing  15  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid  of 

1-162  sp.  gr.  disBolveB  '090 ;  a  fluid  containing  30  per  cent,  acid 

dissolves  '111  per  cent;  a  fluid  containing  80  per  cent,  acid  dis- 

soItss  1*498  per  cent   Pure  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  above  strength 

dissolves  2-900  per  cent.  (J.  Cabteb  Bell*).     Lead  chloride  is 

ksB  soluble  in  water  containing  nitric  acid  than  in  water  (1  part 

reqnires  1636  parts,  Bischof).     It  is  extremely  sparingly  soluble 

in  iloohol  of  70  to  80  per  cent.,  and  altogether  insoluble  in  absolute 

alcohol.     It  is  unalterable  in  the  air.     It  fuses  at  a  temperature 

below  red  heat,  without  loss  of  weight.   When  exposed  to  a  higher 

temperature,  with  access  of  air,  it  volatilizes  slowly,  being  partially 

decomposed :  chlorine  gas  escapes,  and  a  mixture  of  lead  oxide  and 

dikride  remains. 

coniPosmoN. 

Pb 207-00  74-48 

CI, 70-92  25-52 


277-92  100-00 

/.  lAod  ndphide,  prepared  in  the  wet  way,  is  a  black  precipi- 
tate, insoluble  in  water,  dilute  acids,  alkalies,  and  alkali  sulphides. 
In  precipitating  it  from  a  solution  containing  free  hydrocliloric 
add,  it  is  necessary  to  dilute  plentifully,  otherwise  the  precipitation 
will  be  incomplete.  Even  if  a  fluid  only  contain  2*5  per  cent.  HCl, 
the  whole  of  the  lead  will  not  be  precipitated  (M.  Martin  f).  It 
is  unalterable  in  the  air;  it  cannot  be  dried  at  100°  without 
decomposition.  According  to  H.  Rose  it  increases  perceptibly  in 
weight  by  oxidation ;  in  the  case  of  long-protracted  drying  even 
becoming  a  few  per-cents  hcavier.:j:  I  have  confirmed  his  state- 
ment (see  Expt.  No.  53).  If  lead  sulphide  mixed  with  sulphur  is 
heated  gently  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  so  that  the  lower  quarter 
of  the  crucible  is  red  hot,  lead  sulphide  is  left  without  loss  of 
weight.  By  continuing  a  gentle  heat  the  weight  gradually  dimin- 
ishes; by  strong  ignition  the  loss  is  rapid.  This  loss  is  partly 
owing  to  volatilization  of  lead  sulphide,  but  mainly  to  escape  of 
snlphur  in  the  form  of  hydrogen  sulphide  and  formation  of  Pb,S, 
or  even  of  lead  (A.  Souchay  §).     It  dissolves  in  concentrated  hot 

*  Joar.  Chem.  Boa  (3)  0,  855.  f  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  07,  874. 

tlVigg.  Annal.  91, 110;  and  110,  184.       g  Zeitschr.  f.  anaL  Chem,  4,  68. 
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hydrochloric  acid,  with  evohition  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  In  mod- 
erately strong  nitric  acid  lead  salphide  dissolves,  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  heat,  with  separation  of  sulphur; — if  the  acid  is  rather  con- 
centrated, a  small  portion  of  lead  sulphate  is  also- formed.  Fuming 
nitric  acid  acts  energetically  upon  lead  sulphide,  and  converts  it 
into  sulphate  without  separation  of  sulphur. 

OOHPOSmOK. 

Pb 207  86.61 

S 33  13-39 


239  100-00 

g.  For  the  composition  and  properties  of  lead  chromaUj  see 
Chromic  acidy  §  93. 

§84. 

3.  Mkrcxtky  nr  Mebcueous  Compounds  ;    and  4.  Mebcuby  in 

Meboubio   Compounds. 

Mercury  is  weighed  either  in  the  metallic  state,  as  mercurous 
chloride,  or  as  suLPHms,  or  occasionally  as  mercuric  oxide. 

a.  Metallic  mercury  is  liquid  at  the  common  temperature ;  it 
has  a  tin-white  color.  When  pure,  it  presents  a  perfectly  bright 
surface.  It  is  quite  unalterable  in  the  air  at  the  common  tempera- 
ture. It  boils  at  360°.  It  evaporates,  but  very  slowly,  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  summer.  Upon  long-continued  boiling 
with  water,  a  small  portion  of  mercury  volatilizes,  and  traces  escape 
along  with  the  aqueous  vapor,  whilst  a  very  minute  proportion 
remains  suspended  (not  dissolved)  in  the  water  (comp.  Expt.  No. 
64).  This  suspended  portion  of  mercury  subsides  completely  after 
long  standing.  When  mercury  is  precipitated  from  a  fluid,  in  a 
very  minutely  divided  state,  the  small  globules  will  readily  unite 
to  a  large  one  if  the  mercury  be  perfectly  pure ;  but  even  the 
slightest  trace  of  extraneous  matter,  such  as  fat,  etc,  adhering  to 
the  mercury  will  prevent  the  union  of  the  globules.  Mercury 
does  not  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  even  in  concentrated ;  it  is 
barely  soluble  in  dilute  cold  sulphuric  acid,  but  dissolves  readily  in 
nitric  acid. 

J.  MercurotLS  chloridcy  prepared  in  the  wet  way,  is  a  heavy 
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white  powder.  It  is  almost  absolutely  insoluble  in  cold  water ;  in 
boiling  water  it  is  gradually  decomposed,  fhe  water  taking  up 
chlorine  and  mercury ;  upon  continued  boiling,  the  residue  acquires 
a  gray  color.  Highly  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  fails  to  dissolve  it 
at  the  conmion  temperature,  but  dissolves  it  slowly  at  a  higher 
temperature ;  upon  ebullition,  with  access  of  air,  the  whole  of  the 
mercurous  chloride  is  gradually  dissolved ;  the  solution  contains  mer- 
curic cliloride  (Hg,Cl,  +  2HCl  +  0=2HgCl,  +  II,0).  Whenacted 
upon  by  boiling  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  rather  speedily 
decomposed  into  mercury,  which  remains  undissolved,  and  mer- 
curic chloride,  which  dissolves.  Boiling  nitric  acid  dissolves  it  to 
mercuric  chloride  and  nitrate.  Chlorine  water  and  nitrohydrochlo- 
ric  acid  dissolve  it  to  mercuric  chloride,  even  in  the  cold.  Solutions 
of  ammonium  chloride,  sodium  chloride,  and  potassium  chloride, 
decompose  it  into  metallic  mercury  and  mercuric  chloride,  which 
latter  dissolves ;  in  the  cold,  this  decomposition  is  but  slight ;  heat 
promotes  the  action.  It  is  soluble  in  hot  solution  of  mercurous 
ifitrate,  and  still  more  in  that  of  mercuric  nitrate ;  on  cooling  it 
crystallizes  out  almost  completely  (Debray*).  It  does  not  affect 
vegetable  colors ;  it  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  and  may  be  dried  at 
100°,  without  loss  of  weight ;  when  exposed  to  a  higher  degree  of 
lieat,  though  still  below  redness,  it  volatilizes  completely,  without 
previous  fusion. 

COMPOSmON. 

Hg, 400-00  8i.94 

CI, 7^.92  15-06 


470-92  100-00 

c.  Mercuric  svlphide^  prepared  in  the  wet  way,  is  a  black  pow- 
der, insoluble  in  water.  Dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  dilute  nitric 
acid  fail  to  dissolve  it,  hot  concentrated  nitric  acid  scarcely  attacks 
it,  boiling  hydrochloric  acid  lias  no  action  on  it.  By  prolonged 
heating  with  red  fuming  nitric  acid  it  is  finally  converted  into  a 
white  compound,  2HgS  +  IIg(^0,)„  which  is  insoluble,  or  barely 
soluble,  in  nitric  acid.  It  dissolves  readily  in  nitroliydrocliloric 
acid.  From  a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  containing  much  free 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  whole  of  the  metal  ctmnot  be  precipitated  as 

♦  Compt  Rend.  70,  995. 
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sulphide  by  means  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  nntil  the  solution  is  prop- 
erly diluted.  Should  such  a  solution  be  very  concentrated,  mer- 
curous  chloride  and  sulphur  are  precipitated  (M.  Mabttn*).  Solu- 
tion of  potassa,  even  boiling,  fails  to  dissolve  it.  It  dissolves  in 
potassium  sulphide,  but  readily  only  in  presence  of  free  alkali.  It 
is  insoluble  in  potassium  hydrosulphide  and  in  the  corresponding 
sodium  compound,  and  is  therefore  precipitated  from  its  solution 
in  potassium  or  sodium  sulphide  by  hydrogen  sulphide  or  by 
ammonium  hydrosulphide  (C.  BARPOEDf).  Small  but  distinctly 
perceptible  traces  dissolve  on  cold  digestion  with  yellowish  or  yel- 
low ammonium  sulphide,  but  after  hot  digestion  it 'is  scarcely  possi- 
ble to  detect  aiiy  traces  in  solution,  j:  Potassium  (^anide  and  sodium 
sulphite  do  not  dissolve  it.  On  account  of  the  solubility  of  mer- 
curic sulphide  in  potassium  sulphide,  it  is  impossible  to.  precipitate 
mercury  by  means  of  ammoniun»  sulphide  completely  from  solutions 
containing  potassium  or  sodium  hydroxides  or  carbonates.  Such 
solutions  may  occur,  for  instance,  when  a  solution  of  mercuric 
chloride  contains  much  potassium  chloride,  or  sodium  chloride,  for, 
in  this  case,  no  mercuric  oxide  would  be  precipitated  on  the  addi- 
tion of  potassa  or  soda  (H.  ItosE§).  In  the  air  it  is  unalterable, 
even  in  the  moist  state,  and  at  100°.  Whea  exposed  to  a  higher 
temperature,  it  sublimes  completely  and  unaltered. 

cx)MPosrnoN. 

Hg 200  86-21 

S 32  13-79 


232  100.00 

d.  Mercuric  oxide^  prepared  in  the  dry  way,  is  a  crystalline 
brick-colored  powder,  which,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  heat, 
clianges  to  the  color  of  cinnabar,  and  subsequently  to  a  violet-black 
tint.  It  bears  a  tolerably  strong  heat  without  decomposition ;  but 
when  heated  to  incipient  redness,  it  is  decomposed  into  mercury 
and  oxygen ;  perfectly  pure  mercuric  oxide  leaves  no  residue  upon 
ignition.  Its  escaping  fumes  also  should  not  redden  litmus-paper. 
Water  takes  up  a  trace  of  mercuric  oxide,  acquiring  thereby  a  very 
weak  alkaline  reaction.  Hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  dissolves  it 
readily. 

*  Journ.  f.  prakt  Chem.  67,  876.  f  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  4,  4M. 

X  lb.  8,  140.  g  Pogg.  AnnaL  110, 141. 
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ooHPOBinoir. 


Hff aOO  92-59 

O 16  7-41 


216  100-00 

§85. 

6.    COFPEB. 

Copper  IB  UBually  weighed  in  the  icetallic  state,  or  in  the 
foim  of  ouFRio  oxiDBy  or  of  cuPBOus  SULPHIDE.  Bcsidcs  these 
forau,  we  have  to  examine  oupbic  sulphide,  cupbous  oxide,  and 

CTPIOUB  BULPHOOTAKATE. 

a.  OoppeTj  in  the  pnre  state,  is  a  metal  of  a  peculiar  well- 
known  color.  It  fuses  only  at  a  white  heat.  Exposure  to  dry  air, 
or  to  moist  air,  free  from  carbon  dioxide,  leaves  the  fused  metal 
inaltered;  but  upon  exposure  to  moist  air  impregnated  with 
arbon  dioxide,  it  becomes  gradually  tarnished  and  coated  with  a 
film,  first  of  a  blackish-gray,  finally  of  a  bluish-green  color.  Pre- 
dptated  finely  divided  copper,  in  contact  with  water  and  air, 
(uddizeB  far  more  quickly,  especially  at  an  elevated  temperature. 
On  igniting  copper  in  the  air,  it  oxidizes  superficially  to  a  vaiying 
mixture  of  cuprous  and  cupric  oxide.  In  hydrochloric  acid,  in  the 
cold,  it  does  not  dissolve  if  air  be  excluded ;  in  tlie  heat  it  dissolves 
bat  slightly  if  the  metal  is  in  a  compact  state.  Finely  divided 
copper  on  the  contrary  dissolves  slowly  when  heated  with  strong 
hydrochloric  acid,  hydrogen  being  evolved  and  cuprous  chloride 
being  formed  (Wbltzibn*).  Copper  dissolves  readily  in  nitric 
idd.  In  anomonia  it  dissolves  slowly  if  free  access  is  given  to  the 
air;  but  it  remains  insoluble  if  the  air  is  excluded.  Metallic 
copper  brought  into  contact  in  a  closed  vessel  with  solution  of 
eapric  chloride  in  hydrochloric  acid,  reduces  th^  cupric  to  cuprous 
chloride,  an  atom  of  metal  being  dissolved  for  every  molecule  of 
chloride. 

5.  Ouprio  oxide, — li  a  dilute,  cold,  aqueous  solution  of  a  cupric 
calt  is  mixed  with  solution  of  potassa  or  soda  in  excess,  a  light  blue 
precipitate  of  cupric  hydroxide,  Cu(OH)„  is  formed,  which  it  is 
foond  difficult  to  wash.    If  the  precipitate  be  left  in  the  fluid 

•  Ann.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  186, 100. 
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from  which  it  has  been  precipitated,  it  will,  even  at  a  sninmer 
heat,  graduallj  change  to  brownish-black,  passing,  with  separation 
of  water,  into  6CuO  +  H,0  (Souchay).     This  transformation  is 
immediate  npon  heating  the  fluid  nearly  to  boiling.     The  fluid 
filtered  oflE  from  the  black  precipitate  is  free  from  copper.   It 
follows  from  this  that  the  black  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  dilute 
potassa.   Concentrated  potassa  or  soda  on  the  contrary  dissolves  the 
hydroxide,  and  on  long  warming  even  the  black  oxide  (O.  Low*). 
The  resulting  blue  solutions  remain  clear  on  boiling,  even  if  mixed 
with  some  water ;  but  if  boiled  after  being  much  diluted  the  whole 
of  the  copper  will  separate  as  black  oxide.     If  a  solution  of  ft 
cupric  salt  contains  non-volatile  organic  substances,  the  addition  of 
alkali  in  excess  will,  even  upon  boiling,  fail  to  precipitate  the 
whole  of  the  copper.     The  hyd  rated  cupric  oxide,  6CuO  -f-  H,0, 
precipitated  with  potassa  or  soda  from  hot  dilute  solutions  obsti- 
nately retains  a  portion  of  the  precipitant ;  it  may,  however,  be 
completely  freed  from  this  by  washing  with  boiling  water.    The 
precipitated  oxide  after  ignition,  or  the  oxide  prepared  by  decom- 
posing cupric  carbonate  or  nitrate  by  heat,  is  a  brownish-black,  or 
black  powder,  the  weight  of  which  remains  unaltered  even  upon 
strong  ignition  over  the  gas-  or  spirit-lamp,  provided  all  reducing 
gases  be  excluded  (Expt.  No.  56).     If  cupric  oxide  is  exposed  to  a 
heat  approaching  the  fusing  point  of  metallic  copper,  it  fnfles, 
yields  oxygen,  and  becomes  Cu,0,  (Favre  and  Maumene).    It  ifl 
very  readily  reduced  by  ignition  with  charcoal,  or  under  the  in- 
fluence of  reducing  gases ;  heated  in  the  air  for  a  long  time,  the 
reduced  metallic  copper  re-oxidizes.     Mixed  with  sulphur  and 
ignited  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  towards  the  end  strongly,  cupric 
oxide  passes  into  cuprous  sulphide  (Cu,S — H.  Kose).    Cupric  oxide, 
in  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  absorbs  water ;  less  rapidly  after 
being  strongly  ignited  (Expt.  No.  57).     It  is  nearly  insoluble  in 
water;  but  it  dissolves  readily  in  hydrochloric  acid,  nitric  add, 
&c.;  less  readily  in  ammonia.     It  does  not  affect  vegetable  colors. 

COMPOSmON. 

Cu 63.40  79-85 

O 16.00  20-15 


79-40  100-00 


♦  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  9,  463. 
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c,  Cupric  sulphide^  prepared  in  the  wet  way,  is  a  brownish- 
ItlHck,  or  black  precipitate,  ahnost  absolatelj  insoluble  in  water.* 
When  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  moist  state,  it  acquires  a  greenish 
tint  and  the  property  of  reddening  litmus  paper,  cupric  sulphate 
being  formed.  Hence  the  sulphide  must  be  washed  with  water 
containing  hydrogen  sulphide.  It  dissolves  readily  in  boiling 
nitric  acid,  with  separation  of  sulphur.  Hydrochloric  acid  dis- 
boItcs  it  with  difficulty.  This  is  the  reason  wliy  hydrogen  sulphide 
predpitatee  copper  entirely  from  solutions  which  contain  even  a 
veiylaige  amount  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  (GRUNDMANNf).  Only 
when  we  dissolve  a  copper  salt  directly  in  pure  hydrochloric  acid 
of  11  sp.  gr.  does  any  copper  remain  unprecipitated  (M.  MartinJ). 
It  does  not  dissolve  in  solutions  of  potassa  and  of  potassium 
sulphide,  particularly  if  these  solutions  be  boiling;  it  dissolves 
perceptibly  in  colorless,  and  much  more  readily  in  hot  yellow 
ammonium  sulphide.  Potassium  cyanide  dissolves  the  freshly  pre- 
cipitated sulphide  readily  and  completely.  Upon  intense  ignition 
in  a  current  of  hydrogen  it  is  converted  into  pure  Cu,S. 

d.  If  the  blue  solution  which  is  obtained  upon  adding  to  solu- 
tion of  copper  tartaric  acid  and  then  soda  in  excess,  is  mixed  with 
Bolntion  of  grape  sugar  or  sugar  of  milk,  and  heat  applied,  an 
orange-yellow  precipitate  of  cuprous  hydroxide  is  formed,  which 
contains  the  whole  of  the  copper  originally  present  in  the  solu- 
tion, and  after  a  short  time,  more  particularly  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  a  stronger  heat,  turns  red,  owing  to  tlie  conversion  of  the 
hydroxide  into  anhydrous  cuprous  oxide  (Cu,0).  The  precipitate, 
which  is  insoluble  in  water,  retains  a  portion  of  alkali  with  con- 
siderable tenacity.  When  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it 
gives  cupric  «ulphate  which  dissolves,  and  metallic  copper  whicli 
8eparat€8. 

t.  Cuprous  9ulphocyanatey  Cu,(CNS)„  which  is  always  formed 
when  potassium  sulphocyanate  is  added  to  a  solution  of  copper,  mixed 
with  sulphurous  or  hypophosphorous  acid,  is  a  white  precipitate  in- 
soluble in  water,  as  well  as  in  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric 
acid.  Dried  at  115°,  the  salt  retains  from  1  to  3  per  cent,  of  water, 
which  is  driven  off  only  by  heating  to  incipient  decomposition ; 
it  is,  therefore,  not  well  adapted  for  direct  weighing.     When 

*  In  some  experiments  that  I  made  when  examiniag  the  Wcilbach  water,  I 
found  that  about  950000  parts  of  water  are  required  to  dissolve  1  part  of  CuS. 
t  Joum.  f.  prakt  Chem.  78,  241.  X  i^-  ^7,  875. 
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ignited  with  sulphur,  with  exclusion  of  air,  it  changes  to  Cu^S 
(BnroT*).  When  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium 
chlorate,  or  with  sulphuric  acid  and  nitric  acid,  it  is  dissolved 
and  suffers  decomposition.  Solutions  of  potassa  and  soda  separate 
hydrated  cuprous  oxide,  with  formation  of  sulphocyanate  of  the 
alkali  metal. 

y.  Cuprous  stdphidej  produced  by  heating  CuS  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen  or  Ou,(CNS),  with  sulphur,  is  a  grayish-black  crystalline 
mass,  which  may  be  ignited  and  fused  without  decomposition  if 
the  air  is  excluded. 

OOMPOSmON. 

Cu,    .    .    .    .    126. 80  79-85 

S 32. 00  20-15 


158-80  100-00 

§  86. 
6.  Bismuth. 

Bismuth  is  weighed  as  oxide,  as  ketal,  or  as  chsomate 
(Bi,0,2CrOJ.     Besides  these  compounds,  we  have  to  study  here 

the  BASIC   CARBONATE,  the   BASIC   NITRATE,  the  BASIC   CHLOBIDE,  and 
the   SITLPHIDE. 

a.  Bismuth  tnoxide^  prepared  by  igniting  the  carbonate  or 
nitrate,  is  a  pale  lemon-yellow  powder  which,  under  the  influence 
of  heat,  assumes  transiently  a  dark  yellow  or  reddish-brown  color. 
When  heated  to  intense  redness,  it  fuses,  without  alteration  of 
weight.  Ignition  with  charcoal,  or  in  a  current  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide, reduces  it  to  the  metallic  state.  Fusion  with  potassium 
cyanide  also  effects  its  complete  reduction  (11.  RosEf).  It  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  and  does  not  affect  vegetable  colors.  It  dissolves 
readily  in  those  acids  which  form  soluble  salts  with  it.  When 
ignited  with  ammonium  chloride  it  gives  metallic  bismuth,  the 
reduction  being  attended  with  deflagration. 

COMPOSmON. 

Bi, 416  89-655 

O, 48  10-345 

464  100-000 

\' !■      ■  • ri~~n 

*  lb.  t%,  253.  t  Journ.  f.  prakt  Chem.  61, 18a 
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&.  MekiUio  hismuth  is  wUte,  with  a  reddish  tinge,  moderately 
hud,  brittle,  with  a  tendency  to  crystallize.  It  fuses  at  264°,  and 
it  a  low  white  heat  volatilizes.  It  does  not  oxidize  in  the  air  at 
the  ordinary  temperature,  but  with  the  co-operation  of  water  it 
oxidizes  slowly,  more  speedily  on  fusion.  It  dissolves  in  dilute 
nitric  acid. 

e.  Bismuth  carbonate, — Upon  adding  ammonium  carbonate  in 
excess  to  a  solution  of  bismuth,  free  from  hydrochloric  acid,  a 
white  precipitate  of  basic  bismuth  carbonate  (Bi,0,CO,)  is  imme- 
diately formed;  part  of  this  precipitate,  however,  redissolves  in 
the  excess  of  the  precipitant.  But  if  the  fluid  with  the  precipitate 
he  heated  before  filtration,  the  filtrate  will  be  free  from  bismuth. 
(Potassium  carbonate  likewise  precipitates  solutions  of  bismuth 
completely ;  but  the  precipitate  in  this  case  invariably  contains 
traces  of  potassium,  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  remove  by  wash- 
ing. Sodium  carbonate  precipitates  solutions  of  bismuth  less 
completely.)  The  precipitate  is  easily  washed;  it  is  practically 
infioluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily,  with  eflFervescence,  in 
hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids.     Upon  ignition  it  leaves  the  oxide. 

d.  The  basic  bismuth  nitrate,  which  is  obtained  by  mixing 
with  water  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  containing  little  or  no  free 
add,  presents  a  white,  crystalline  powder.  It  cannot  be  washed 
with  pure  cold  water  without  suffering  a  decided  alteration.  It 
becomes  more  basic,  while  the  washings  show  an  acid  reaction,  and 
contain  bismuth.  If  the  basic  salt,  however,  be  washed  with  cold 
water  containing  y^  of  ammonium  nitrate,  no  bismuth  passes 
through  the  filter.  The  solution  of  ammonium  nitrate  must  not 
he  warm.  These  remarks  only  apply  in  the  absence  of  free  nitric 
acid  (J.  Lowe*).  On  ignition  the  basic  nitrate  passes  into  the 
oxide. 

«.  Basic  bi^smuth  chloride,  formed  by  adding  much  water  to 
eolntiou  of  bismuth  containing  hydrochloric  acid  or  sodium 
chloride,  is  a  brilliant  white  powder  (BiOCl  after  drying  at  100°). 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  concentrated  hydrochloric 
or  nitric  acid.  Fused  with  potassium  cyanide  it  gives  metaUic 
hiamuth. 

/.  Bismuth  chromate  (Bi,0„2CrO,),  which  is  produced  by 
adding  potassium  dichromate,  slightly  in  excess,  to  a  solution  of 

*  lb.  74,  841. 
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bismath  nitrate  as  neutral  as  possible^  is  an  orange-yellow,  dec 
readiljHBnbsiding  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water,  even  in  presei 
of  some  free  chromic  acid,  but  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  a 
nitric  acid.  It  may  be  dried  at  100°-112^  without  decompositi 
(Lowe*). 

cx)MP08rnoN. 

■/Bi  <Q>  CrO,^ -gj^Q^  4g4.0^        gj).73 

\Bi  <  ^  >  CrO  ""  ^^^^«   •     '     200.96        3022 

664-96       100.00 

g.  Bismuth  trisvlphide^  prepared  in  the  wet  way,  is  a  brown 
black,  or  black  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water,  dilute  acids,  alkal 
alkali  sulphides,  sodium  sulphite,   and  potassium   cyanide, 
moderately  concentrated  nitric  acid   it  dissolves,   especially 
warming,  to  nitrate,  with  separation  of  sulphur.     Hence  in  j 
cipitating  bismuth  from  a  nitric  acid  solution,  care  should 
taken  to  dilute  sufSciently.     Hydrochloric  acid  impedes  the  \ 
cipitation  by  hydrogen  sulphide  only  when  a  very  large  excess 
present,  and  the  fluid  is  quite  concentrated.     The  sulphide  d 
not  change  in  the  air.     Dried  at  100^,  it  continually  takes 
oxygen  and  increases  slightly  in  weight ;  if  the  drying  is  protrac 
this  increase  may  be  considerable  (Expt.  No.  58).     Fused  w 
potassium  cyanide,  it  is  completely  reduced  (H.  Rose).     Reduct 
takes  place  more  slowly  by  ignition  in  a  current  of  hydrogen. 

cx)MPOsrnoN. 

Bi, 416  81.86 

S, 96  18-76 


612  100-00 

§  87. 
7.  Cadmium. 

Cadmium  is  weighed  either  as  oxide  or  as  sulphide.  Besi 
these  substances,  we  have  to  examine  cadmium  oabbonate. 

a.  Cadmium  oodde^  produced  by  igniting  the  carbonate 
nitrate,  is  a  yellowish-brown  or  reddish-brown  powder.     The  ap 

*  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  67,  291. 
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cation  of  a  white  heat  fails  to  fuse,  volatilize,  or  decompose  it ;  it 
k  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  acids ;  it  does  not 
alter  vegetable  colors.  Ignition  with  charcoal,  or  in  a  cuiTcnt  of 
hydrogen,  carbon  monoxide,  or  carburetted  hydrogen,  reduces  it 
leadily,  the  metallic  cadmium  escaping  in  the  form  of  vapor. 

COMPOSmON. 

Cd 112  87-50 

O 16  12.50 


128  100-00 

h.  Cadmium  carbonate  is  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water 
ind  the  fixed  alkali  carbonates,  and  extremely  sparingly  soluble  in 
immoninm  carbonate.  It  loses  its  water  completely  upon  drying. 
Ignition  converts  it  into  oxide. 

(?.  Cadm,ium  sulphide^  produced  in  the  wet  way,  is  a  lemon- 
yellow  to  orange-yellow  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water,  dilute  acids, 
alkalies,  alkali  sulphides,  sodium  sulphite,  and  potassium  cyanide 
(Expt  No.  59).  It  dissolves  readily  in  concentrated  hydrochloric 
add,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  In  precipitating,  tlieic- 
fore,  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  a  cadmium  solution  should  not 
contain  too  much  hydrochloric  acid,  and  should  be  sufficiently 
dflnted.  The  sulphide  dissolves  readily  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
on  heating.  It  dissolves  in  moderately  concentrated  nitric  acid, 
with  separation  of  sulphur.  It  may  be  washed,  and  dried  at  100° 
or  105®,  without  decomposition.  Even  on  gentle  ignition  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen,  it  volatilizes  in  appreciable  amount  (11. 
BosB*),  partially  unchanged,  partially  as  metallic  vapor. 

COMPOSITION. 

Cd 112  77-78 

S 32  22-22 


144  100.00 


♦  Fogg.  Annal.  110,  134. 
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METAL3  OF  THE  SIXTH  GROUP. 

§  88. 
1.  Gold. 

Oold  is  always  weighed  in  the  metallic  state.  Besides  metallic 
GOLD,  we  have  to  coiisider  the  tbisulphidb  or  aurio  sulphide. 

a.  Metallic  gdd^  obtained  by  precipitation,  presents  a  blackish- 
brown  powder,  destitute  of  metallic  lustre,  which  it  assumes,  how- 
ever, upon  pressure  or  friction ;  when  coherent  in  a  compact  mass, 
it  exhibits  the  well-known  bright  yellow  color  peculiar  to  it.  It 
fuses  only  at  a  white  heat,  and  resists,  accordingly,  all  attempts  at 
fusion  over  a  spirit-lamp.  It  remains  wholly  unaltered  in  the  air 
and  at  a  red  heat,  and  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affected  by 
water,  nor  by  any  simple  acid.  Nitrohydrochloric  acid  dissolves 
it  to  trichloride.  Hot  concentrated  sulphuric  add  containing  a 
little  nitric  acid  dissolves  gold,  especially  if  in  a  finely  divided 
condition,  to  a  yellow  fluid,  from  which  it  is  thrown  down  again 
by  water  (J.  SpiLLERf). 

h.  Auric  svlphide. — When  hydrogen  sulphide  is  transmitted 
thrcmgh  a  cold  dilute  solution  of  auric  chloride,  the  whole  of  the 
gold  separates  as  auric  sulphide,  Au,S„  in  form  of  a  brownish- 
black  precipitate.  If  this  precipitate  is  left  in  the  fluid,  it  is 
gradually  transformed  into  metallic  gold  and  free  sulphuric  acid. 
Upon  transmitting  hydrogen  sulphide  through  a  warm  solution 
of  auric  chloride,  aurous  sulphide  Au,S  precipitates,  with  formation 
of  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids. 

Auric  sulphide  is  insoluble  in  water,  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
nitric  acid,  but  dissolves  in  nitrohydrochloric  acid.  Colorless  am- 
monium sulphide  fails  to  dissolve  it;  but  it  dissolves  almost 
entirely  in  yellow  ammonium  sulphide,  and  completely  upon 
addition  of  potassa.  It  dissolves  in  potassa,  with  separation  of 
gold.  Yellow  potassium  sulphide  dissolves  it  completely.  It  dis- 
solves in  potassium  cyanide.  Exposure  to  a  moderate  heat  reduces 
?  it  to  the  metalUc  state. 

§  89. 
2.  Platinitm. 

Platinum  is  invariably  weighed  in  the  metallic  state;  it  is 

t  Chem.  News,  14,  256. 
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generally  precipitated  as  aioconiuh    platikio    ohlobidb,  or  as 

FOTASSIUX  FLATINIO  OHLOBIDB,  rarelj  aS  PLATINIO  SULPHIDE. 

a,  MetaUte platmum j-prodaced  by  igniting  ammonium  platinic 
chloride,  or  potassium  platinic  chloride,  presents  the  appearance  of 
I  gray,  InstrelesSi  porous  mass  (spongy  platinum).  The  fusion  of 
platinum  can  be  dfected  only  at  the  very  highest  degrees  of  heat. 
It  remains  wholly  unaltered  in  the  air,  and  in  the  most  powerful 
furnaces.  It  is  not  attacked  by  water,  or  simple  acids,  and  scarcely 
by  aqueous  solutions  of  the  alkalies.  Nitrohydrochloric  acid  dis- 
solvefi  it  to  platinic  chloride. 

h.  The  properties  oi  potassium  plcstinic  chloride j  and  those  of 
ommmiurn  platinic  chloride^  have  been  given  already  in  §§  68 
and  70  respectively. 

e.  PUuinio  sulphide, — When  a  concentrated  solution  of  pla- 
tmie  chloride  is  mixed  with  hydrogen  sulphide  water,  or  when 
hydrogen  sulphide  gas  is  transmitted  through  a  rather  dilute 
Kdution  of  the  chloride,  no  precipitate  forms  at  first ;  after  stand- 
ing some  time,  however,  the  solution  turns  brown,  and  finally  a 
precipitate  subsides.  Sut  if  the  mixture  of  solution  of  platinic 
chloride,  with  hydrogen  sulphide  in  excess,  is  gradually  heated 
(finally  to  ebullition),  the  whole  of  the  platinum  separates  as 
phtinic  sulphide  (free  from  any  admixture  of  platinic  chloride). 
Platinic  sulphide  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  simple  acids  ;  but  it 
dittolves  in  nitrohydrochloric  acid.  It  dissolves  partly  in  caustic 
ilkalies,  with  separation  of  platinum,  and  completely  in  alkali 
Bolphides,  especially  the  polysulphides  if  used  in  sufScient  excess. 
When  hydrogen  sulphide  is  transmitted  through  water  holding 
minotely  divided  platinic  sulphide  in  suspension,  the  sulphide, 
absorbing  hydrogen  sulphide,  acquires  a  light  grayish-brown  color ; 
the  hydrogen  sulphide  thus  absorl)ed,  separates  again  upon  exposure 
to  the  air.  When  moist  platinic  sulphide  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it 
is  gradually  decomposed,  being  converted  into  metallic  platinum 
and  sulphuric  acid.  Ignition  in  the  air  reduces  platinic  sulphide  to 
metallic  platinum. 

§  90. 

8.  Antimony. 

Antimony  is  weighed  as  antimonious  sulphide,  as  antimony 
TETBoxms  (or  ANTiMONious  antimoi^ate),  or  more  rarely  in  the 
METALLIC  State. 
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a.  Upon  transmitting  hydrogen  sulphide  through  a  solution  c 
antimonious  chloride  mixed  with  tartaric  acid,  an  orange  precip 
tate  of  amorphous  arUimaniotis  gtdpMde  is  obtained,  mixed  at  fin 
with  a  small  portion  of  basic  antimony  chloride.  However,  if  th 
fluid  is  thoroughly  saturated  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  a  gentl 
heat  applied,  the  chloride  mixed  with  the  precipitate  is  decon 
posed,  and  pure  antimonious  sulphide  obtained.  Antimonioi 
sulphide  is  insoluble  in  water  and  dilute  acids ;  it  dissolves  in  ooi 
centrated  hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  8ulphid< 
In  precipitating  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  therefore,  antimon 
solutions  should  not  contain  too  much  free  hydrochloric  acid,  an 
should  be  sufSciently  diluted.  The  amorphous  antimonious  su 
phide  dissolves  readily  in  dilute  potassa,  ammonium  sulphide,  an 
potassium  sulphide,  sparingly  in  ammonia,  very  slightly  in  amm< 
nium  carbonate,  and  not  at  all  in  hydrogen  potassium  sulphit* 
The  amorphous  sulphide,  dried  in  the  desiccator  at  the  ordinal 
temperature,  loses  very  little  weight  at  100°;  if  kept  for  son 
time  at  this  latter  temperature  its  weight  remains  constant.  Bi 
it  still  retains  a  little  water,  which  does  not  perfectly  escape  eve 
at  190°,  but  at  200°  the  sulphide  becomes  anhydrous,  tumin 
black  and  crystalline  (H.  Rose*  and  Expt.  No.  60).  Ignite 
gently  in  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide,  the  weight  of  this  anhydroi 
sulphide  remains  constant;  at  a  stronger  heat  a  small  amoui 
volatilizes.  The  amorphous  sulphide,  if  long  exposed  to  the  actio 
of  air,  in  presence  of  water,  slowly  takes  up  oxygen,  so  that  c 
treatment  with  tartaric  acid  it  yields  a  filtrate  containing  ant 
mony. 

Antimonic  sulphide  is  insoluble  in  water,  also  in  water  coi 
tainiug  hydrogen  sulphide.  It  dissolves  completely  in  anmioni 
especially  on  warming;  traces  only  dissolve  in  ammonimn  ca 
bonate.  On  heating  dried  antimonic  sulphide  in  a  current  ( 
carbon  dioxide  2  atoms  of  sulphur  escape,  black  crystalline  ant 
moniouB  sulphide  remaining. 

On  treating  antimonious  or  antimonic  sulphide  with  fumin 
nitric  acid  violent  oxidation  sets  in.  We  obtain  first  antimoni 
acid  and  pulverulent  sulphur ;  on  evaporating  to  dryness  antimoni 
acid  and  sulphuric  acid ;  and  lastly  on  igniting  antimony  tetroxid< 
The  same  antimony  tetroxide  is  obtained  by  igniting  the  sulphid 

*  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  59,  881. 
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With  30  to  50  timeB  its  amount  of  mercuric  oxide  (Bunsen^). 

[Aeoording  to  later  investigations  of  BuNS£N,t  the  temperature 

necessary  to  reduce  Sb,0.  to  Sb,0«  lies  so  near  that  which  reduces 

ShjO^  to  Sb,0,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  bring  antimony  into  Sb,0^  for 

weakling.    It  is  possible  only  by  using  a  large  covered  platinum  or 

nther  large  open  porcelain  crucible  (by  suitable  choice  of  size  of 

erndble  and  intensity  of  flame)  and  heating  with  a  gas  blast  lamp 

10  that  the  bottom  only  of  the  crucible  reaches  a  strong  red  heat, 

to  drive  off  exactly  one  atom  of  oxygen  from  Sb,0^.]     Ignition  in 

I  eorrent  of  hydrogen  converts  the  sulphides  of  antimony  into  the 

metallic  state. 

OOMFOSmON. 

Sb,  .  •  .  .  244.00      71-77 
S,   ....   96-00      28-23 


340-00     100-00 

I.  AfUinumy  tetroxide  is  a  white  powder,  which,  when  heated, 
acquires  transiently  a  yellow  tint ;  it  is  infusible ;  it  loses  weight 
when  ignited  intensely  in  a  small  platinum  crucible  with  a  gas 
Uast  flame  (BuxsENf).  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  and  dis- 
solves in  hydrodiloric  acid  with  very  great  difficulty.  It  undergoes 
no  alteration  on  treatment  with  ammonium  sulphide.  It  manifests 
an  acid  reaction  when  placed  upon  moist  litmus-paper. 

cx)MPOsrnoN. 

Sb, 244      79-22 

O, 04      20-78 


308     100-00 

e.  Metallic  antimony^  produced  in  the  wet  way,  by  precipita- 
tion, presents  a  lustreless  black  powder.  It  may  be  dried  at  100° 
without  alteration.  It  fuses  at  a  moderate  red  heat.  Upon  ignition 
in  a  current  of  gas,  e,g.^  hydrogen,  it  volatilizes,  without  formation 
of  antimonetted  hydrogen.  Hydrodiloric  acid  has  very  little 
action  on  it,  even  when  concentrated  and  boiling.  Nitric  acid 
converts  it  into  antimonious   oxide,   mixed   with  more  or  less 

*  AnnaL  de  Chem.  a.  PhaniL  106.  3.    f  Zeitschr.  f .  anal.  Chem.  1879,  26a 
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antimony  tetroxide,  according  to  the  concentration  of  the  nitric 
add. 

§91. 

4.  Tin  in  Stannoitb  Compounds;  and  5.  Tm  in  Stannic 

Compounds. 

Tin  is  generaUy  weighed  in  the  form  of  stannic  oxide  ;  be- 
sides stannic  oxide,  we  have  to  examine  stannous  sulphide  and 
stannic  sulphide. 

a.  Stannic  oxide, — If  a  solution  of  an  alkali,  sodium  sulphate 
or  ammonium  nitrate  is  added  to  a  solution  of  stannic  chloride, 
stannic  acid  (H,SnO,)  is  precipitated.  This  precipitate  is  soluble 
in  excess  of  soda,  and  does  not  separate  again  even  on  the  addition 
of  a  large  quantity  of  soda  (C.  F.  Babfoed*).  It  is  also  readily 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  metallic  tin,  or  by  evaporating 
a  solution  of  tin  with  an  excess  of  nitric  acid,  a  white  residue  is 
obtained  which  is  metastannic  acid  (Sn^H^O,.  f).  This  residue  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  very  slightly  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  or 
sulphuric  acid.  By  heating  with  hydrochloric  acid  it  does  not 
dissolve,  but  is  changed  to  metastannic  chloride,  which  is  soluble 
in  water  after  removal  of  the  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Soda 
added  to  a  solution  of  metastannic  chloride  precipitates  sodium 
metastaimate,  which  is  insoluble  in  excess  of  soda  and  in  weak 
alcohol.  Upon  intense  ignition,  both  stannic  and  metastannic  acids 
are  converted  into  stannic  oxide.  Mere  heating  to  redness  is  not 
sufficient  to  expel  all  the  water  (DuMAsf). 

Stannic  oxide  is  a  straw-colored  powder,  which  under  the 
influence  of  heat,  transiently  assumes  a  different  tint,  varying  from 
bright  yellow  to  brown.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  acids,  and 
does  not  alter  the  color  of  litmus-paper.  Mixed  with  ammonium 
chloride  in  excess,  and  ignited,  it  volatilizes  completely  as  stannic 
chloride.  If  stannic  oxide  is  fused  with  potassium  cyanide,  all  the 
tin  is  obtained  in  form  of  metallic  globules,  which  may  be  com- 
pletely, and  without  the  least  loss  of  metal,  freed  from  the  adhering 
slag,  by  extracting  with  dilute  alcohol,  and  rapidly  decanting  the 
fluid  from  the  tin  globules  (H.  Rose:}:). 

*  Zeitscbr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  7,  260.    f  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Fharm.  105,  1(^1 

}  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Cbem.  61,  1891 
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COMPOSITION. 

Sn 118  78.67 

O, 32  21.33 

150  100-00 

h.  Rydraied  stannous  sulphide  forms  a  brown  precipitate, 
insolnble  in  water,  hydrogen  sulphide  water,  and  dilute  acids.  In 
precipitating  tin  from  stannous  solutions  by  means  of  hydrogen 
snlj^de,  free  hydrochloric  acid  must  not  be  present  in  too  large 
amoont,  and  tlie  solution  must  be  diluted  sufficiently.  Ammonia 
fiils  to  dissolve  it ;  but  it  dissolves  pretty  readily  in  yellow  ammo- 
mom  sulphide,  and  in  yellow  potassium  sulphide;  it  dissolves 
reidily  in  hot  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  Heated,  with  exclu- 
don  of  air,  it  loses  its  water,  and  is  rendered  anhydrous ;  when  ex- 
posed to  the  continued  action  of  a  gentle  heat,  with  free  access  of 
ur,  it  is  converted  into  sulphur  dioxide,  which  escapes,  and  stannic 
oxide,  which  remains. 

t,  Hydrated  stannic  stdphidSj  precipitated  by  acids  from  the 
solution  of  its  alkali  sulphur  salts,  is  a  light-yellow  precipitate.  In 
wishing  with  pure  water,  it  is  inclined  to  yield  a  turbid  filtmte 
and  to  stop  up  the  pores  of  the  filter ;  this  annoyance  is  got  over 
by  washing  with  water  containing  sodium  chloride,  ammonium 
acetate,  or  the  like  (Bunsen).  On  drying,  the  precipitate  assumes 
a  darker  tint.  It  is  insoluble  in  water ;  it  dissolves  with  difficulty 
in  ammonia,  but  readily  in  potassa,  alkali  sulphides,  and  hot  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  insoluble  in  hydrogen  potassium 
snlphite.  In  precipitating  tin  from  stannic  solutions  by  hydrogen 
sulphide,  the  solution  should  not  contain  too  much  free  hydro- 
chloric add,  and  should  be  sufficiently  diluted.  According  to 
C.  F.  Basfoed*  the  precipitates  thus  produced  are  not  pure 
hydrated  stannic  sulphide,  but  a  mixture  of  this  with  stannic  or 
metastannic  acid,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  precipitate  thrown 
down  from  ordinary  stannic  chloride  keeps  its  yellow  color  even 
after  long  standing  in  the  flaid,  and  dissolves  completely  in  excess 
of  soda ;  that  thrown  down  from  the  metastannic  chloride  is  first 
white  and  becomes  gradually  yellow,  it  turns  brown  on  standing 
in  the  fluid  and  dissolves  in  excess  of  soda,  leaving,  however,  a 
considerable  residue  of  sodium  metastannate.    When  heated,  with 

*  Zeltachr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  7,  261. 
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exclusion  of  air,  stannic  sulphide  loses  its  water  of  hydration,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat,  one-half  or  one- 
fourth  of  its  sulphur,  becoming  converted  either  into  stannous 
sulphide  or  the  sesquisulphide  of  tin ;  when  heated  very  slowly, 
with  free  access  of  air,  it  is  converted  into  stannic  oxide,  with  dis- 
engagement of  sulphur  dioxide. 

§92, 

6.  Aesenio  of  Absenioxts  Compounds;  and  7.  Absenio  of 

Absenio  CoMPouia)s. 

Absenio  is  weighed  either  as  lead  absenate,  as  absenious 

SULPHIDE,  as   AMMONIUM  MAGNESIUM  ABSENATE,  aS  MAGNESIUM  PYBO- 

ABSENATE,  or  as  UBANYL  PYBOABSENATE ;  bcsidcs  thcse  f onns,  we 
have  here  to  examine  also  absenio-moltbdate  of  ammonium. 

a.  Lead  arsenate,  in  the  pure  state,  is  a  white  powder,  which, 
agglutinates  when  exposed  to  a  gentle  red  heat,  at  the  same  time 
transitorily  acquiring  a  yellow  tint ;  it  fuses  when  exposed  to  a 
higher  degree  of  heat.  When  strongly  ignited,  it  suffers  a  slight 
diminution  of  weight,  losing  a  small  proportion  of  arsenic  acid, 
which  escapes  as  arsenious  oxide  and  oxygen.  In  analysis  we  Iiave 
never  occasion  to  operate  upon  the  pure  lead  arsenate,  but  upon  a 
mixture  of  it  with  lead  oxide. 

h.  Arsenious  sidphids  forms  a  precipitate  of  a  rich  yellow 
color;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,*  and  also  in  hydrogen  sulphide 
water.  When  boiled  with  water,  or  left  for  several  days  in  con- 
tact with  that  fluid,  it  undergoes  a  very  trifling  decomposition :  a 
trace  of  arsenious  acid  dissolves  in  the  water,  and  a  minute  pro- 
portion of  hydrogen  sulphide  is  disengaged.  This  does  not  in  the 
least  interfere,  however,  with  tlie  washing  of  the  precipitate.  The 
precipitate  may  be  dried  at  100°,  without  decomposition;  the 
whole  of  the  water  which  it  contains  is  expelled  at  that  tempera- 
ture. When  exposed  to  a  stronger  heat,  it  transitorily  assumes 
a  brownish-red  color,  fuses,  and  finally  rises  in  vapor,  without 
decomposition.     It  dissolves  readily  in  alkalies,  alkali  carbonates, 

*  In  some  experiments  which  I  had  occasion  to  make,  in  the  course  of  an 
analysis  of  the  springs  of  Weilbach  (Chemische  Untersuchung  der  wichtfgsten 
Nassauischcn  Mineralwasser  von  Dr.  Fresenius,  V.  Schwefelquelle  za  Weilbach. 
Wcisbaden,  Ercidel  und  Niedner.  1856),  I  found  that  one  part  of  AstSt  dis- 
solves in  about  one  million  parts  of  water. 
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alkali  sulphides,  potaBsium  hydrogen  sulphite,  and  nitrohjdro- 
ehloric  acid;  but  it  is  scarcely  soluble  in  boiling  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid.  Sed  fuming  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  arsenic 
add  and  sulphuric  acid.    It  is  insoluble  in  carbon  disulphide. 

OOMPOSmON. 

As, 160  60-98 

8, 96  39-02 


246  100.00 

€.  Ammonium  m^ignesium  arsenate  forms  a  white,  somewhat 
traoBparent,  finely  crystalline  precipitate,  which  when  dried  in  a 
desiccator  has  the  formula  NH^MgAsO^  -f-  6H,0.     After  drying 
it  100**,  its  composition  is  (NH^MgAsO^),  +  H,0.     At  a  higher 
temperature,  say  105** — 110°,  more  water  escapes,  and  at  130°  this 
\m  is  considerable  (Puller*).     Upon  ignition  it  loses  water  and 
ammonia,  and  changes  to  magnesium  pyroarsenate,  Mg^As^O,.   On 
npid  ignition  the  escaping  ammonia  has  a  reducing  action  on  the 
anenic  acid,  and  a  notable  loss  is  occasioned  (H.  IIose)  ;  by  raising 
the  heat  very  gradually  reduction   may  be  avoided  (H.  Rose, 
WnT8TEiN,t   Puller),  or  by  passing  a  current  of  dry  oxygen 
dnring  the  ignition.     Ammonium  magnesium  arsenate  dissolves 
veiy  sparingly  in  water,  one  part  of  the  salt  dried  at  100°,  requir- 
ing 2656,  one  part  of  the  anhydrous  salt,  2788  parts  of  water  of 
15°.    It  is  far  less  soluble  in  ammoniated  water,  one  part  of  the 
salt  dried  at  100°  requiring  15038,  one  part  of  the  anhydrous  salt, 
15786  parts  of  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  solution  of  ammonia 
(•96  b|).  gr.),  and  3  parts  of  water  at  15°.     In  water  containing 
ammonium  chloride,  it  is  much  more  readily  soluble,  one  part  of 
the  anhydrous  salt  requiring  886  parts  of  a  solution  of  one  part  of 
ammonium  chloride  in  7  parts  of  water.     Presence  of  ammonia 
diminishes  the  solvent  capacity  of  tlie  ammonium  chloride ;  one 
part  of  the  anhydrous  salt  requires  3014  parts  of  a  mixture  of 
60  parts  of  water,  10  of  solution  of  ammonia  (96  sp.  gr.)   and 
one  of  ammonium  chloride.:|:     A  solution  of  ammonium  chloride, 
ammonia  and  magnesium  sulphate  dissolves  much  less  of  the  salt 
than  ammoniated  water;  thus.  Puller  (loc.  cit.)  found  that  one 

*Zeitachr.  f.  anal  Chem.  10,  62.  f  Ih.  2,  19. 

X  Zeitachr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  8,  206.    Puller  obtained  almost  the  same  numbers 
(/».  10,  68). 
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part  of  the  anhydrous  salt  dissolved  in  32827  parts  of  a  fluid  con- 
taining ^  of  magnesia  mixture  (p.  113).  Excess  of  alkali  arsenate 
still  more  diminishes  the  solubility  of  the  salt  in  water  containing 
ammonia  and  ammonium  chloride  (Pulleb). 

ooMPOsrnox  of  ammonium  magnesium  absenate  dbied  at  100^. 

2MffO. 


V     \  o  >  ^/     Sk'  ■  ■  ■ 


80-00 

21-05 

62-08 

13-68 

230-00 

60-53 

18-00 

4-74 

H.O 

+H.0 

880.08        100-00 

d.  Magnesiv/m  pyrowrsenaUy  obtamed  by  careful  ignition  of 
the  preceding  salt,  is  white,  infusible  by  ignition  in  a  porcelain 
crucible  even  over  the  blowpipe,  but  agglutinating  at  a  still  higher 
temperature,  and  finally  fusing.  After  ignition  in  a  porcelain 
crucible  it  dissolves  readily  in  hydrochloric  acid:  ammonia  pre- 
cipitates ammonium  magnesium  arsenate  from  the  solution  in  a 
crystalline  form. 

OOMPOSmON. 

y^A80<Q>Mg         2MgO    ...      80  25.81 

\A80<Q>Mg        A8,0.     ...    230  74-19 

810  100-00 

e,  Uranyl  pyrowrsenate.-^li  a  solution  of  arsenic  acid  is  mixed 
with  potash  in  slight  excess,  then  with  acetic  acid  to  strongly  acid 
reaction,  and  finally  with  uranyl  acetate,  the  whole  of  the  arsenic 
is  thrown  down  as  UO^HAsO^  +  4H,0.  In  the  presence  of  salts 
of  ammonia  the  precipitate  also  contains  the  whole  of  the  arsenic, 
and  consists  of  UO^H^AsO^  +  water.  Both  precipitates  are  pale 
yellowish-green,  slimy,  insoluble  in  water,  acetic  acid  and  saline 
solutions,  such  as  ammonium  chloride,  soluble  in  mineral  adds. 
Boiling  favors  the  separation  of  the  precipitate,  addition  of  a  few 
drops  of  chloroform  will  help  it  to  settle,  the  washing  is  to  be 
effected  by  boiling  up  and  decanting.  Both  precipitates  give 
(U0,),A8,0,  on  ignition.  The  latter  is  a  light  yellow  residue ;  if 
it  has  turned  greenish  from  the  action  of  reducing  gases,  it  maybe 
restored  to  its  proper  color  by  moistening  with  nitric  aoid  and 
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xe-igniting.  On  igniting  the  ammonium  uranyl  arsenate,  the 
ammonia  must  first  be  expelled  by  cautious  heating,  or  a  current  of 
oxygen  must  be  passed  during  the  ignition,  otherwise  the  arsenic 
add  will  be  partially  reduced,  and  arsenic  will  be  lost  (Pulleb^). 


< 


ooMPOsrnoN. 
AsO  <2  >  UO,         2U0.0  .    .      571-2      71-29    * 

AsO  <  Q  >  UO,         As,0,     .    .      230-0      28-71 

801 . 2  100 -  00 


/.  Ar^enio-mdlybdate  of  ammonium. — If  a  fluid  containing 
anenic  acid  is  mixed  with  excess  of  the  nitric  acid  solution  of 
ammonium  molybdato,  the  fluid  remains  clear  in  the  cold,  but  on 
heating  a  yellow  precipitate  of  arsenio-molybdate  of  ammonium 
Bepantes.  This  precipitate  comports-  itself  with  solvents  like  the 
amdogous  compound  of  phosphoric  acid;  it  is,  like  the  latter, 
inaolnble  in  water,  nitric  acid,  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  salts,  pro- 
Tided  an  excess  of  solution  of  ammonium  molybdate,  mixed  with 
add  in  moderate  excess,  be  present.  Hydrochloric  acid  or  metallic 
chlorides,  when  present  in  large  quantity,  interfere  with  the 
thoroughness  of  the  precipitation,  SELiosonNf  found  it  to  be 
composed  of  87"666  per  cent,  of  molybdic  acid,  6*308  arsenic  acid, 
4*258  ammonia^  and  1*768  water. 

R  FORMS  IN  WHICH  THE  ACID  RADICALS  ARE  WEIGHED  OR 

PRECIPITATED, 

ACIDS  OP  THE  FIRST  GROUP. 

§93. 

1.  Absenious  Acid  and  Absenic  Acm. — See  §  92. 

2.  Chbomig  Acid. 

Chromic  acid  is  weighed  either  as  ohbomio  oxide,  or  as  lead 

GBBOMATB,  OF  BABIUH  CHROKATB.      We  have  also  tO  COUsidcr  MEB- 
CUB0U8  CHBOKATE. 

0.  Chromio  oxide. — See  §  76. 

I*  Lead  ehromate  obtained  by  precipitation  forms  a  bright-yel- 
—  "  '  ■■  < 

*  Zeitflchr.  1  anaL  Ghem.  10,  72.         t  Journ.  f .  prakt  Chem.  67.  48L 
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low  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water  and  acetic  acid,  barely  soluble  in 
dilute  nitric  acid,  readily  in  solution  of  potassa.  When  lead  chro- 
mate  is  boiled  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  add,  it  is  readily 
decomposed,  lead  chloride  and  chromic  chloride  being  formed. 
Addition  of  alcohol  tends  to  promote  this  decomposition.  Lead 
chromate  is  unalterable  in  the  air.  It  dries  thoroughly  at  100^. 
tinder  the  influence  of  heat  it  transitorily  acquires  a  reddish-brown 
tint ;  it  fuses  at  a  red  heat ;  when  heated  beyond  its  point  of 
fusion,  it  loses  oxygen,  and  is  transformed  into  a  mixture  of  chro- 
mic oxide  and  basic  lead  chromate.  Heated  in  contact  with  organic 
substances,  it  readily  yields  oxygen  to  the  latter. 

COMPOSmON. 

rw^^O^-PK-^l>0  .  .  .  223-00     68-94 
^^•^0^^^-CrO,  .  .  .  100.48     31-06 

323.48    100.00 

c.  Barium  chromate  is  obtained  as  a  light-yellow  precipitate 
on  mixing  a  solution  of  an  alkali  chromate  with  barium  chloride. 
It  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  and  in  nitric  acid,  but  not  in  acetic 
acid.  On  washing  with  pure  water,  the  latter  begins  to  dissolve  it 
slightly,  as  soon  as  all  soluble  salts  are  removed,  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  washings  run  off  yellow.  The  precipitate  is  insoluble  in 
saline  solutions.  Hence  it  is  best  to  use  a  solution  of  anmaonium 
acetate  for  washing  (Peabson  and  Eichabds''^).  It  is  not  decom- 
posed by  moderate  ignition. 

CX)MPOSmON. 

r-^n  ^Ov^T5«-BaO  .  .  .  153-00     60-86 
^rU.<Q>±5a-(,^^    ^  ^  100.48     89-64 

253. 48    100-00 

d.  Mercfwrous  chromate  obtained  by  adding  mercurons  nitrate 
to  an  alkali  chromate  is  a  brilliant-red  precipitate,  which  turns 
black  by  the  action  of  light.  It  dissolves  very  slightly  in  cold 
water,  more  in  boiling  water,  being  partially  converted  into  a  mer- 
curic salt ;  it  dissolves  slightly  in  dilute  nitric  acid.    For  washing, 

*  Zeitschr.  f .  anal.  Chem.  9,  108. 
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it  18  best  to  use  a  dilute  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate  containing 
bat  little  free  acid ;  in  this  solution  it  is  insoluble  (H.  Bose^). 

8.  SuLPHUBic  Acid. 

Sulphuric  acid  is  determined  best  in  the  form  of  babium  sui. 
FHiLTE,  for  the  properties  of  which  see  §  71. 

4.  Phosphobic  Acid. 

The  principal  forms  into  which  phosphoric  acid  is  converted  are 
as  follows : — ^lead  phosphate,  kaqnesium  pybophosphate,  magne- 
sium PHOSPHATE  Mg,(P04)^  FEBBIC  PHOSPHATE,  UBANTL  PYBOPHOS- 
PHATE, STANNIC  PHOSPHATE,  and  siLVEB  PHOSPHATE.  Besldes  these 
compounds,   we  have  to   examine    mebcubous    phosphate    and 

PHOSPHO-MOLTBDATE  OF  AHMONIUM. 

a.  The  lead  pho^haU  obtained  in  the  course  of  analysis  is 
rarely  pure,  but  is  generally  mixed  with  free  lead  oxide.  In  this 
mixture  we  have  accordingly  the  normal  lead  phosphate  Pb,(PO^), ; 
in  the  pure  state,  this  presents  the  appearance  of  a  white  powder ; 
it  is  insoluble  in  water,  acetic  acid,  and  ammonia.  It  dissolves 
readily  in  nitric  acid.  When  heated  it  fuses  without  decomposi- 
tion. 

J.  Magnesium  pyrophospJiote. — See  §  74. 

c.  Magnesium  phosphate  (Mg,(PO^),). — A  mixture  of  this  com- 
ponnd  with  excess  of  magnesia  is  produced  by  mixing  a  solution  of 
an  alkali  phosphate,  containing  ammonium  chloride,  with  magnesia, 
evaporating,  heating  until  the  ammonium  chloride  is  expelled,  and 
finally  treating  with  water.  It  is  practically  insoluble  in  water  and 
in  solutions  of  salts  of  the  alkalies  (Fb.  ScnnLZEf). 

d.  Ferric  phosphate. — If  a  solution  of  phosphoric  acid  or  of 
calcinm  phosphate  in  acetic  acid  is  carefully  r^roeipitatcd  with  a 
solution  of  ferric  acetate,  or  with  a  mixture  of  iron-alum  and 
sodium  acetate,  so  that  the  iron  salt  may  just  predominate,  the  pre- 
cipitate always  contains  1  mol.  P,0,  to  1  mol.  Fe,0,  corresponding 
to  the  formula  of  normal  ferric  phosphate,  re,(POJ,  (Rawsky, 
WiPTBTEiN,  E.  Davy:}:)  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ferric  acetate  is 
in  larger  excess,  the  precipitate  is  more  basic.  Wfitstein  obtained, 
by  using  a  considerable  excess  of  ferric  acetate,  a  precipitate  con- 
taining 3P,0,  to  4Fe,0,.  Precipitates  obtained  with  a  small  excess 
of  the  precipitant  possess  a  composition  varying  between  the  above- 

*  Pogg.  Ann.  58,  124.  t  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  03,  440. 

X  Phil.  Mag.  19,  181. 
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mention&l  limits.  Bammelsbebg  obtained  YeJ(PO^\  -|-  4H,0,  and 
WiTTSTBiN  subsequently  the  same  compound  (with  8H,0  instead 
of  4)  upon  mixing  ferric  sulphate  with  sodium  phosphate  in  excess ; 
with  an  insufficient  quantity  of  sodium  phosphate  the  latter  chem- 
ist obtained  a  more  yellowish  precipitate  which  had  a  composition 
corresponding  to  the  formula  3Fe,(P0,),  +  Fe,(OH),  +  8H,0.  If 
an  acid  fluid  containing  a  considerable  excess  of  phosphoric  acid  is 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  a  ferric  solution,  and  an  alkali 
acetate  is  added,  a  precipitate  of  the  formula,  Fe,(PO J,  -|~  water,  is 
invariably  obtained,  which  accordingly  leaves  upon  ignition  Fe, 
(PO J,  =  Fe,0,  +  P«0|  (WmsTEiN).  Fresh  experiments  which 
I  have  made  upon  this  subject  have  convinced  me  of  the  perfect 
correctness  of  this  statement.  Mohb  obtained  the  same  results.* 
The  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  a  fluid  containing  salts,  but  when 
washing,  as  soon  as  the  soluble  salts  are  nearly  removed,  the  pre- 
cipitate begins  to  dissolve.  The  filtrate  has  an  acid  reaction,  and 
contains  iron  and  phosphoric  acid.  The  precipitate,  under  these 
circumstances,  alters  in  composition,  and  this  explains  why  different 
results  were  obtained  in  the  analysis  of  precipitates  which  had  been 
washing  for  different  lengths  of  time  (Fr.  Mohb). 

coMPOsrnoN. 


.    .  142  47-02 

Ov^        ""Fe.O.  ...  160  62-98 
pO^O-^Fe 

\0/  302  100.00 

If  we  dissolve  ferric  phosphate  in  hydrocliloric  acid,  supersatu- 
rate the  solution  with  ammonia,  and  apply  heat,  we  obtain  more 
basic  salts,  viz.,  3Fe,0„2P,0.  (Rammelsbebg)  ;  2Fe,0„P,0^  (Wm- 
STEIN — after  long  washing).  In  WrrrsxEiN's  experiment,  the  wash- 
water  contained  phosphoric  acid.  The  white  ferric  phosphate  does 
not  dissolve  in  acetic  acid,  but  it  dissolves  in  a  solution  of  ferric 
acetate.  Upon  boiling  the  latter  solution  (of  ferric  phosphate  in 
ferric  acetate),  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid  precipitates,  with 
basic  ferric  acetate,  as  hyperbasic  ferric  phosphate.  Similar 
extremely  basic  combinations  are  invariably  obtained  (often  mixed 
with  ferric  hydroxide),  upon  precipitating  with  ammonia  or  barium 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  2,  250. 
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carbonate,  a  solTition  containing  phosphoric  acid  and  an  excess  of 
a  ferric  salt  The  precipitate  obtained  by  barium  carbonate  can  be 
conveniently  filtered  ofiE  and  washed,  the  filtrate  is  perfectly  free 
from  either  iron  or  phosphoric  acid ;  on  the  contrary,  the  precipi- 
tate obtained  by  ammonia,  especially  if  the  latter  were  much  in 
excess,  is  slimy,  and  therefore  difficult  to  wash,  and  the  filtrate 
always  contains  small  traces  of  both  iron  and  phosphoric  acid. 

e.  Uranyl  pyrophasphdte, — If  the  hot  aqueous  solution  of  a 
phoephate  soluble  in  water  or  acetic  acid  is  mixed,  in  presence  of 
free  acetic  acid,  with  uranyl  acetate,  a  precipitate  of  uranyl  hydro- 
gen phosphate  is  immediately  formed.  If  the  fluid  contains  much 
ammonium  salt,  the  precipitate  contains  also  uranyl  ammonium 
phosphate.  The  same  precipitate  forms  also  if  aluminium  or  ferric 
salts  are  present ;  but  in  that  case  it  is  always  mixed  with  more 
or  less  aluminium  or  ferric  phosphate.  Presence  of  potassium  or 
eodimn  salts,  on  the  contrary,  or  of  salts  of  the  alkali-earth  metals, 
has  no  influence  on  the  composition  of  the  precipitate.  Ammonium 
uranyl  phosphate  (UO,NH^PO^  -j-  xKfi)  is  a  somewhat  gelatinous, 
whitish-yellow  precipitate,  with  a  tinge  of  green.  The  best  way 
of  washing  it,  at  least  so  far  as  the  principal  part  of  the  operation 
is  concerned,  is  by  boiling  with  water  and  decanting.  If,  after 
having  allowed  the  fluid  in  which  the  precipitate  is  suspended  to 
cool  a  little,  a  few  drops  of  chlorof oiin  are  added,  and  the  mixture 
is  shaken  or  boiled  up^  the  precipitate  subsides  much  more  readily 
than  without  this  addition. 

Tlie  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  acetic  acid ;  but  it 
dissolves  in  mineral  acids ;  ammonium  acetate,  added  in  sufficient 
excess,  completely  re-precipitates  it  from  this  solution,  upon  appli- 
cation of  heat.  Upon  igniting  the  precipitate,  no  matter  whether 
containing  anunonium  or  not,  uranyl  pyrophosphate  of  the  for- 
mula (UO,\P,0,  is  produced.  Tliis  has  the  color  of  the  yolk  of  an 
egg.  If  the  precipitate  is  ignited  in  presence  of  charcoal  or  of  some 
reducing  gas,  partial  reduction  to  uranous  phosphate  ensues,  owing 
to  which  the  ignited  mass  acquires  a  greenish  tint ;  however,  upon 
wanning  the  greenish  residue  with  some  nitric  acid,  the  green  ura- 
nous salt  is  readily  reconverted  into  the  yellow  uranyl  salt.  Uranyl 
pyrophosphate  is  not  hygroscopic,  and  may  therefore  be  ignited 
and  weighed  in  an  open  platinum  dish  (A.  Arendt  and  W.  Knop*). 

•  Chemiflchea  Oeotralblatt,  1856,  769,  803;  and  1857,  171 
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I 

P0<3>F0. 

2  UO.O      . 

.  571-2 

80  09 

PO<g>UO,  " 

"  P.O.      .    . 

.  142-0 

19-91 

713.2        100  00 


The  one-fifth  part  of  the  precipitate  may  accordingly  be  cal- 
culated as  phosphoric  anhydride  in  ordinary  analyses.* 

f.  Stannic  phosphate  is  never  obtained  in  the  pure  state  in  the 
analytical  process,  but  contains  always  an  admixture  of  hydrated 
metastannic  acid  in  excess,  which,  upon  ignition,  changes  to  meta- 
stannic  acid.  It  has,  generally  speaking,  the  same  properties  as 
hydrated  metastannic  acid,  and  is  more  particularly,  like  the  latter, 
insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  Upon  heating  with  concentrated  solution 
of  potassa,  potassium  phosphate  and  metastannate  are  formed. 

g.  Normal  stiver  phosphate  is  a  yellow  powder ;  it  is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  also  in  ammonia. 
In  ammonium  salts,  it  is  difficultly  soluble.  It  is  unalterable  in 
the  air.  Upon  ignition,  it  acquires  transiently  a  reddish-brown 
color ;  at  an  intense  red  heat,  it  fuses  without  decomposition. 


2/'p0^oir)  =  ?>^^«0  •    •     «»5-82  83.05 


OAi 

142.00  16.95 


837.82        100-00 


A.  Mercurous  phosphate. — This  compound  is  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  the  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  from  many 
bases,  after  H.  Kose's  method. 

Mercurous  phosphate  presents  the  appearance  of  a  white  crys- 
talline mass,  or  of  a  white  powder.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
dissolves  in  nitric  acid.  The  action  of  a  red  heat  converts  it  into 
fused  mercuric  phosphate,  with  evolution  of  vapor  of  mercury. 
Upon  fusion  with  alkali  carbonates,  alkali  phosphates  are  pro- 
duced, and  mercury,  oxygen,  and  carbon  dioxide  escape. 

i.  Phospho-molyidate  of  ammonium. — This  compound  also 

*  The  atomic  weight  of  uranium  is  here  taken  as  287*6,  according  to  Ebel- 
men.  If  we  take  it  according  to  Peligot,  as  240,  the  ignited  phosphate  would 
contain  80 '22  UOs,  and  19-78  PtOi.  W.  Enop  and  Arendt  found  in  four 
experiments  2018,  2006,  2004,  and  2004  respectively  (in  another  90*77).  It 
will  be  seen  that  these  numbers  agree  better  with  the  composition  as  reckoned 
from  Ebel  men's  than  from  Peligot*s  atomic  weight. 
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eerveB  to  effect  the  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  from  other 
bodies;  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  this  respect. 

Phospho-molybdate  of  ammonium  forms  a  bright  yellow,  readily 
sabeiding  precipitate.  Dried  at  100°,  it  has,  according  to  Selig- 
eoHN,  the  following  (average)  composition : — 

MoO, 90-744 

P,0 3.142 

^H,\0 3.570 

H,0 2.544 

100-000* 

In  the  pure  state,  it  dissolves  but  sparingly  in  cold  water  (1  in 
lOOOO— Eggertz)  ;  but  it  is  soluble  in  hot  water.  It  is  readily 
fiolnblo  even  in  the  cold,  in  caustic  alkalies,  alkali  carbonates  and 
pbosphates,  ammonium  chloride,  and  ammonium  oxalate.  It  dis- 
solves sparingly  in  ammonium  sulphate,  potassium  nitrate,  and 
potassium  chloride ;  and  very  sparingly  in  ammonium  nitrate. 

It  is  soluble  in  potassium  sulphate  and  sodium  sulphate,  sodium 
chloride  and  magnesium  chloride,  and  sulphuric,,  hydrochloric  and 
nitric  acids  (concentrated  and  dilute).  Water,  containing  1  per 
cent,  of  common  nitric  acid,  dissolves  tj^Vjt  (Egoertz).  Appli- 
cation of  heat  does  not  check  the  solvent  action  of  these  substances. 
Presence  of  ammonium  molybdate  totally  changes  its  deportment 
with  acid  fluids.  Dilute  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid  containing 
ammonium  molybdate  does  not  dissolve  it;  but  much  hydro- 
chloric acid,  even  in  the  presence  of  ammonium  molybdate,  has 
a  solvent  action,  and  this  acid  consequently  interferes  with  the 
complete  precipitation  of  phosphoric  acid  by  nitric  acid  solution 
of  ammonium  molybdate.  The  solution  of  the  phosplio-molybdate 
of  ammonium  in  acids  is  probably  attended,  in  all  cases,  with 
decomposition  and  separation  of  the  molybdic  acid,  which  cannot 
take  place  in  the  presence  of  ammonium  molybdate  (J.  Craw)^ . 
Tartaric  acid  and  similar  organic  substances  entirely  prevent  the 

*  From  the  varying  results  of  diflPerent  analysts  it  is  plain  that  the  precipi- 
tate, prepared  under  apparently  the  same  circumstances,  has  not  always  exactly 
the  same  compositioQ.  Sonnenschein  (Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  53.  342)  found  in 
the  precipitate  dried  at  120%  2-93— 312  J  P,0»;  Lipowttz  (Pogg.  Annal.  109, 
135),  in  the  precipitate  dried  at  from  20**  to  80%  3*607  {  P,0»;  Eoobbtz  (Joum. 
f.  prmkt.  Chem.  79,  496),  8*7  to  S'S  (. 

t  Chem.  Qas.  18S2,  216. 
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precipitation  of  the  phospho-molybdate  of  ammoniam  (Eggebtz). 
In  the  presence  of  an  iodide  instead  of  a  yellow  precipitate,  a  green 
precipitate  or  a  green  flnid  is  formed,  resulting  from  the  reducing 
action  of  the  hydriodic  acid  on  the  molybdic  acid  (J.  W.  Bill*). 
Other  substances  which  reduce  molybdic  acid  have  of  course  a 
similar  action. 

5.  BoBAoio  Aom. 

.Potassium  Bobofluoride  is  the  best  form  to  convert  boradc 
acid  into  for  the  purpose  of  the  direct  estimation  of  the  acid.  This 
compound  is  produced  by  mixing  the  solution  of  an  alkali  borate, 
in  presence  of  a  sufScient  quantity  of  potassa,  with  hydrofluoric 
acid  in  excess,  in  a  silver  or  platinum  dish,  and  evaporating  to  dry- 
ness. The  gelatinous  precipitate  which  forms  in  the  cold,  dissolves 
upon  application  of  heat,  and  separates  from  the  solution  subse- 
quently, upon  evaporation,  in  small,  hard,  transparent  crystals. 
The  compound  has  the  formula  KF,6F,.  It  is  soluble  in  water 
and  also  in  dilute  alcohol ;  but  strong  alcohol  fails  to  dissolve  it; 
it  is  insoluble  also  in  concentrated  solution  of  potassium  acetate. 
It  may  be  dried  at  lOi)^,  without  decomposition  (Aug.  Stro- 

MBYEKt)- 

.  OOMPOSmON. 

K 39. 13  81.02 

B     .     .    .    •    .     11. 00  8.72 

F, 76.00  60-26 

126.13  100.00 

6.  OXA.LIO  Acid. 

"When  oxalic  acid  is  to  be  directly  determined  it  is  usually  pre- 
cipitated in  the  form  of  calcium  oxalate;  and  its  weight  is 
inferred  from  the  calcium  carbonate  or  calcium  oxidb  produced 
from  the  oxalate  by  ignition.  For  the  properties  of  these  bodies 
see  §  73. 

7.  Hydrofluoric  Acid. 

The  direct  estimation  of  hydrofluoric  acid  is  usually  effected 
by  weighing  the  acid  in  the  form  of  calcium  fluoridb* 

Calcium  fiuoride  fonns  a  gelatinous  precipitate,  which  it  is 
found  difficult  to  wash.     If  digested  with  ammonia,  previous  to 

*  8illim.  Joum.,  July,  1858.         f  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  100,  88. 
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filtration,  it  is  rendered  denser  and  less  gelatinous.  It  is  not  alto- 
gether insoluble  in  water ;  aqueous  solutions  of  the  alkalies  fail  to 
decompose  it.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  dilute,  but  more 
readily  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  When  acted  upon  by 
sulphuric  acid,  it  is  decomposed,  and  calcium  sulphate  and  hydro- 
flnoric  add  are  formed.  Calcium  fluoride  is  unalterable  in  the  air, 
and  at  a  red  heat.  Exposed  to  a  very  intense  heat,  it  fuses.  Upon 
intense  ignition  in  moist  air,  it  is  slowly  and  partially  decomposed 
into  calcium  oxide  and  hydrofluoric  acid.  Mixed  with  ammonium 
chloride,  and  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  calcium  fluoride  suffers  a  con- 
tinual loss  of  weight ;  but  the  decomposition  is  incomplete. 

OOMPOSmON. 

Ca 40  51.28 

F, 38  48.72 


78  100-00 

Ve  often  determine  fluorine,  more  particularly  in  presence  of 
silicic  acid,  by  converting  it  into  silicon  fluoride  (SiF^).  This  is  a 
colorless  gas,  fuming  in  the  air,  with  suffocating  odor,  of  sp.  gr. 
3'5T4,  which  decomposes  when  mixed  with  water  forming  silica 
and  hydrofluosflicic  acid  thus :  3SiF,  +  2H.0  =  2H,SiF,+  SiO.. 

8.  Cabbonio  Acm. 

The  direct  estimation  of  carbonic  acid — which,  however,  is 
only  rarely  resorted  to — ^is  usually  effected  by  weighing  the  acid  in 
the  form  of  calgiith  cabbokate.  Fpr  the  properties  of  the  latter 
Bnbstauoe,  see  §  73. 

9.  Snjcio  Acid.* 

When  silicic  acid  is  separated  by  acids  from  aqueous  solutions 
of  alkali  silicates,  it  is  at  first  perfectly  soluble  in  water.  It  be- 
comes insoluble  or  rather  difficultly  soluble  when  it  coagulates. 
Coagalation  is  a  permanent  change  and  is  furthered  by  concentra- 
tion and  by  elevation  of  temperature.  Silicic  acid  solution  con- 
taining 10  or  12  per  cent,  of  SiO,  coagulates  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature in  a  few  hours,  and  immediately  if  heated.     A  solution  of 

*  Free  siHcic  add  in  aolation  Is  assumed  to  have  the  composition  expressed 
fay  the  formula  8i(OH)4.  Silicic  anhydride  (SiO,)  is  usually  called  "silica.'' 
Gompoonda  of  SiOf  with  leas  water  than  corresponds  to  the  formula  Si(0H)4  = 
6iOi(H,0)i  are  here  called  "  hydrates  of  sUica.'* 
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5  per  cent,  may  be  preserved  without  coagulating  for  five  or  six  da; 
one  of  2  per  cent,  for  two  or  three  months,  and  one  of  1  per  oei 
for  several  years,  and  solutions  containing  -^  per  cent,  or  less  a 
not  appreciably  altered  by  time.  Solid  matter  in  powder  such 
graphite,  hastens  coagulation,  alkali  salts  induce  it  rapidly.  Aqi 
ous  solutions  of  silicic  acid  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  mixed  wi 
hydrochloric  acid,  nitric  acid,  acetic  acid,  tartaric  acid  and  alcol 
without  coagulating.  The  gelatinous  silicic  acid  produced 
coagulation  may  contain  more  or  less  water,  and  it  appears  to 
the  more  difScultly  soluble  in  water,  the  less  water  it  contaio 
thus  a  jelly  of  silicic  acid  containing  1  per  cent,  of  silica  (SiO,)  gi\ 
a  solution  with  cold  water  containing  1  part  of  silica  in  about  50 
parts,  a  jelly  of  5  per  cent,  gives  a  solution  containing  1  part  of  sili 
in  about  10000  parts  of  water.  A  jelly  containing  less  water  is  st 
less  soluble,  and  when  the  jelly  is  dried  up  to  a  gummy  mass  it 
barely  soluble  at  all ;  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  pulverule 
hydrate  of  silica  obtained  in  the  analysis  of  silicates  by  drying 
jelly  containing  much  salts  at  100°  (Gbaham*).  The  hydrat 
silica  dried  at  lOO*'  dissolves  but  very  slightly  in  acids  (with  t! 
exception  of  hydrofluoric  acid) ;  it  dissolves,  however,  in  solutio 
of  fixed  alkalies  and  alkali  carbonates,  especially  on  heating.  Aqi 
ous  ammonia  dissolves  the  jelly  in  tolerable  quantity  and  the  d 
hydrate  in  very  notable  quantity  (Pbibram)!.  Regarding  t 
amount  of  water  in  the  hydrate  dried  at  given  temperatures  chei 
ists  do  not  agree.:|: 

On  ignition  all  the  hydrates  pass  into  anhydrous  silica,  j 
the  vapor  escapes  small  particles  of  the  extremely  fine  powd 
are  liable  to  whirl  up.  This  may  be  avoided  by  moistening  tl 
hydrate  in  the  crucible  with  water,  evaporating  to  dryness  on 
water  bath,  and  then  applying  at  first  a  slight  and  then  a  grad 
ally  increased  heat. 

The  silica  obtained  by  igniting  the  hydrate  appears  in  t 
amorphous  condition,  with  a  sp.  gr.  of  2*2  to  2*3.     It  forms 

*  Pogg.  Annal.  128,  529.  f  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  6,  119. 

X  DovERT  (Annal.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  21,  40;  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Phar 
64,  256)  found  in  the  air-dried  hydrate  16*9  to  17*8  J  water;  J.  Fuchs  (Ann 
d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  82, 119  to  128),  91  to  9*6;  G.  Lippbrt,  9*28  to  9-96.  Dovi 
found  in  the  hydrate  dried  at  100%  8*8  to  9 '4:  J.  Fuchs,  6*68  to  6*96;  G.  L 
PERT  4-97  to  5*52.  H.  Rosb  (Pogg.  Annal.  108.  1;  Journ.  fQr  prakt.  Chem.  i 
227)  found  in  the  hydrate  obtained  by  digesting  stilbite  with  concentrat 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  dried  at  150°,  4'85  {  water. 
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white  powder  insoluble  in  water,  and  acids  (hydrofluoric  excepted), 
soluble  in  solutions  of  the  fixed  alkalies  and  their  carbonates, 
especially  in  the  heat.  Hydrofluoric  acid  readily  dissolves  amor- 
phous silica;  the  solution  leaves  no  residue  on  evaporation  in 
platinum,  if  the  silica  was  pure.  The  amorphous  silica,  when 
heated  with  ammonium  fluoride  in  a  platinum  crucible,  readily 
Tolatilizes.  The  ignited  amorphous  silica,  exposed  to  the  air, 
eagerly  absorbs  water,  which  it  will  not  give  up  at  from  100°  to 
150°  (H.  Bose).  The  lower  the  heat  during  ignition  the  more 
hygroscopic  is  the  residue  (Souohay*).  Silica  fuses  at  the  strong- 
est heat ;  the  mass  obtained  being  vitreous  and  amorphous.  Amor- 
phons  silica  ignited  with  ammonium  chloride,  at  first  loses  weight, 
ind  then,  when  the  ignition  has  rendered  it  denser,  the  weight 
remains  constant. 

The  amorphous  silica  must  be  distinguished  from  the  crystallized 
or  crystalline  variety,  which  occurs  as  rock  crystal,  quartz,  sand,  &c. 
This  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  2*6  (Sohaffootsch),  and  is  far  more  diflicultly, 
and  in  far  less  amount,  dissolved  by  potash  solution  or  solution  of 
fixed  alkali  carbonates ;  it  is  also  more  slowly  attacked  by  hydro- 
fluoric acid,  or  anmionium  fluoride.  Crystallized  silica  is  not  hygro- 
scopic, whether  strongly  or  gently  ignited  (Souchay).  Vegetable 
colors  are  not  changed  either  by  silica  or  its  hydrates. 

coMPosrrioN. 

Si 28-00     46-67 

O, 32-00     53-33 


60-00    100-00 

ACID  RADICALS  OF  THE  SECOND  GROUP. 

§94. 

1.  Hydboohloric  Acid. 

Hydrochloric  acid  is  almost  invariably  weighed  in  the  form  of 
SILVER  CHLOBiDE — for  the  properties  of  which  see  §  82. 

2.  Htdbobromio  Aoid. 
HydrobrOmic  acid  is  always  weighed  in  the  form  of  silver 

BBOIODE. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  8,  423. 
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Silver  hromide^  prepared  in  the  wet  way,  forme  a  yellowish- 
white  precipitate.  It  is  wholly  insolnble  in  water  and  in  nitric 
acid,  tolerably  solable  in  ammonia,  readily  soluble  in  sodium  thio- 
sulphate  and  potassium  cyanide.  Concentrated  solutions  of  potas- 
sium, sodium,  and  ammonium  chlorides  and  bromides  dissolve  it  to 
a  very,  perceptible  amount,  while  in  very  dilute  solutions  of  these 
salts  it  is  entirely  insoluble.  Traces  only  dissolve  in  the  alkali 
nitrates.  It  dissolves  abundantly  in  a  concentrated  warm  solution 
of  mercuric  nitrate.  On  digestion  with  excess  of  potassium  iodide 
solution  it  is  completely  converted  into  silver  iodide  (Field).  On 
ignition  in  a  current  of  chlorine  silver  bromide  is  transformed  into 
chloride ;  on  ignition  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  it  is  converted  into 
metallic  silver.  Exposed  to  the  light  it  gradually  turns  gray,  and 
finally  black.  Under  the  influence  of  heat,  it  fuses  to  a  reddish 
liquid,  which,  upon  cooling,  solidifies  to  a  yellow,  horn-like  mass. 
Brought  into  contact  with  zinc  and  water,  it  is  decomposed :  a 
spongy  mass  of  metallic  silver  forms,  and  the  solution  contains  zinc 

bromide. 

ooMPoemoN. 

Ag    .    .    .    .     107-93  67.45 

Br     ....      79. 95  42-55 


187.88  100-00 

8.  Hydmodio  Acid. 

Hydriodic  acid  is  usually  determined  in  the  form  of  silver 
lonroE,  and  occasionally  also  in  that  of  palladious  iodide. 

a.  Silver  iodide^  produced  in  the  wet  way,  forms  a  light-yellow 
precipitate,  insoluble  in  water,  and  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  very 
slightly  soluble  in  ammonia.  One  part  dissolves,  according  to 
Wallace  and  Lamont*  in  2493  parts  of  aqueous  ammonia  sp.  gr. 
•89,  according  to  Mabtini,  in  2510  parts  of  '96  sp.  gr.  It  is  copi- 
ously taken  up  by  concentrated  solution  of  potassium  iodide^  but  it 
is  insoluble  in  very  dilute ;  it  dissolves  readily  in  sodium  thiosul- 
pliate  and  in  potassium  cyanide ;  traces  only  are  dissolved  by  alkali 
nitrates.  In  concentrated  warm  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate  it  is 
copiously  soluble.  Hot  concentrated  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids 
convert  it,  but  with  some  difiiculty,  into  silver  nitrate  and  sulphate 
respectively,  with  expulsion  of  the  iodine.    Silver  iodide  acquires  a 

*  Chem.  Gaz.  1859,  187. 
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black  color  when  exposed  to  the  light.  When  heated,  it  fuses 
without  decomposition  to  a  reddish  fluid,  which,  upon  cooling, 
sdidifies  to  a  yellow  mass,  that  may  be  cut  with  a  knife.  Under 
the  influence  of  excess  of  chlorine  in  the  heat  it  is  completely  con- 
Terted  into  silver  chloride;  ignition  in  hydrogen  reduces  it  but 
incompletely  to  the  metallic  state.  When  brought  into  contact 
with  zinc  and  water,  it  is  decomposed  but  incompletely :  zinc  iodide 
is  formed,  and  metallic  silver  separates. 

OOMPOSmON. 

Ag    .    .    .    .    107.93  45.97 

I 126-85  54.03 


234-78  100-00 

I,  Palladiaus  iodide^  produced  by  mixing  an  alkali  iodide 
with  palladious  diloride,  is  a  deep  brownish-black,  flocculent  pre- 
cipitate, insoluble  in  water,  and  in  dilute  hj^drochloric  acid,  but 
dightly  soluble  in  saline  solutions  (sodium  chloride,  magnesium 
chloride,  calcium  chloride,  &c.).  It  is  unalterable  in  the  air.  Dried 
simply  in  the  air  it  retains  one  molecule  of  water=5-05  per  cent. 
Dried  long  in  vcumOy  or  at  a  rather  high  temperature  (70°  to  80°), 
it  yields  the  whole  of  this  water,  without  the  least  loss  of  iodine. 
Dried  at  100°,  it  loses  a  trace  of  iodine ;  at  from  300°  to  400°,  the 
whole  of  the  iodine  is  expelled.  *  It  may  be  washed  with  hot  water, 
without  loss  of  iodine. 

COMPOSITION. 

Pd 106.58  29-58 

1 253.70  70.42 


360-28  100-00 

4.  Htdboctanic  Aom. 

Hydrocyanic  acid,  if  determined  gravimetrically  and  directly,  is 
ilways  converted  into  silver  OYANroE — for  the  properties  of  which 
compound  see  §  82. 

5.  Hybbosulpiiuric  Acid. 

The  fonns  into  which  the  sulphur  in  hydrogen  sulphide  or 
metallic  sulphides,  is  converted  for  the  purpose  of  being  weighed. 
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are  absekious  bulphidb,  bilyeb  sulphide,  copper  sulphide,  and 

BAEIUM  SULPHATE. 

For  the  properties  of  the  sulphides  named,  see  §§  82,  85,  92 ; 
for  those  of  barium  sulphate,  see  §  71. 

ACID  RADICALS  OF  THE  THIRD  GROUP. 

§96. 

1.  NrrBic  Acid  ;  and  2.  Chlobic  Acid. 

These  two  acids  are  never  determined  directly — that  is  to  say, 
in  compounds  containing  them,  but  always  in  an  indirect  way ; 
generally  volumetrically. 


SECTION   IV. 

THE  DETERMINATION  (OR  ESTIMATION)  OF 

RADICALS. 

§96. 

In  the  preceding  Section  we  have  examined  the  composition 
ind  properties  of  the  various  forms  and  combinations  in  wliich 
radicals  are  separated  from  each  other,  or  in  which  they  are  weighed. 
We  have  now  to  consider  the  special  means  and  methods  of  con- 
verting them  into  such  forms  and  combinations. 

For  the  sake  of  greater  clearness  and  simplicity,  we  shall,  in 
the  present  Section,  confine  our  attention  to  the  varions  methods 
applied  to  effect  the  determination  of  single  radicals^  deferring  to 
the  next  Section  the  consideration  of  the  means  adopted  for  sepa- 
rating them  from  each  other. 

As  in  the  *'*'  Qualitative  Analysis,"  the  acids  of  arsenic  will  be 
treated  of  among  the  bases,  on  account  of  their  behavior  to  hydro- 
gen sulphide. 

In  the  quantitative  analysis  of  a  compound  we  have  to  study 
fiiBt,  the  most  appropriate  method  of  dissolving  it ;  and,  secondly, 
the  modes  of  determining  the  quantity  of  one  or  more  of  its  con- 
Btitnents. 

With  regard  to  the  latter  point,  we  have  to  turn  our  attention, 
fi«t,  to  the  performance;  and  secondly,  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
methods. 

It  happens  very  rarely  in  quantitative  analyses  that  the  amount 
of  a  substance,  as  determined  by  the  analytical  process,  corresponds 
ciaetly  with  the  amount  theoretically  calculated  or  actually  pres- 
ent; and  if  it  does  happen,  it  is  merely  by  chance. 

It  is  of  importance  to  inquire  what  is  the  reason  of  this  fact, 
tnd  what  are  the  limits  of  inaccuracy  in  the  several  methods. 

The  cause  of  this  almost  invariably  occurring  discrepancy 
between  the  quantity  present  and  that  actually  found,  is  to  be 
ttcribed  either  exclusively  to  the  execution^  or  it  lies  partly  in  the 
method  iieelf 
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The  execution  of  the  analytical  processes  and  operations  can 
never  be  absolutely  accurate,  even  though  the  greatest  care  and 
attention  be  bestowed  on  the  most  trifling  minutise.  To  account 
for  this,  we  need  only  bear  in  mind  that  our  weights  and  measures 
are  never  absolutely  correct,  nor  our  balances  absolutely  accurate, 
nor  our  reagents  absolutely  pure ;  and,  moreover,  that  we  do  not 
weigh  m  taouof  and  that,  even  if  we  deduce  the  weight  in  va>€uc 
from  the  weight  we  acttuiUy  obtain  by  weighing  in  the  air,  the 
very  volumes  on  which  the  calculation  is  based  are  but  approxi- 
mately known; — that  the  hygroscopic  state  of  the  air  is  liable  tc 
vary  between  the  weighing  of  the  empty  crucible  and  of  the  cru- 
cible  -|-  the  substance ; — ^that  we  know  tiie  weight  of  a  filter  asli 
only  approximaiely ; — that  we  can  never  succeed  in  completely 
keeping  off  dust,  &c. 

With  regard  to  the  Tnethods^  many  of  them  are  not  entirely 
free  from  certain  unavoidable  ^ot^^*^  of  error; — precipitates  are 
not  absolutely  insoluble;  compounds  which  require  ignition  are 
not  absolutely  fixed ;  others,  which  require  drying,  have  a  slight 
tendency  to  volatilize ;  the  final  reaction  in  volumetric  analyses  if 
usually  produced  only  by  a  small  excess  of  the  standard  fiuid, 
which  is  occasionally  liable  to  vary  with  the  degree  of  dilution,  the 
temperature,  &c. 

Strictly  speaking,  no  method  can  be  pronounced  quite  free 
from  defect ;  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  for  example,  that  even 
harium  sulphate  is  not  absolutely  insoluble  in  water.  Whenever 
we  describe  any  method  as  free  from  sources  of  error,  we  mean, 
that  no  causes  of  considerable  inaccuracy  are  inherent  in  it. 

We  have,  therefore,  in  our  analytical  processes,  invariably  tc 
contend  against  certain  sources  of  inaccuracy  wliich  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  overcome  entirely,  even  though  our  operations  be  conducted 
with  the  most  scrupulous  care  and  with  the  utmost  attention  to 
established  rules.  It  will  be  readily  underdtood  that  several  defects 
and  sources  of  error  may,  in  some  cases,  combine  to  vitiate  the 
results  ;  whereas,  in  other  cases,  they  may  compensate  one  another, 
and  thus  enable  us  to  attain  a  higher  degree  of  accuracy.  The 
comparative  accuracy  of  the  results  attainable  by  an  analytical 
method  oscillates  between  two  points — ^these  points  are  called  the 
limits  of  error.  In  the  case  of  methods  free  from  souroes  of  error, 
these  limits  will  closely  approach  each  other ;  thus^  for  instanoe^  in 
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die  determination  of  chlorine,  with  great  care  one  will  always  be 
ible  to  obtain  between  99*9  and  100-1  for  the  100  parts  of  chlorine 
letnall J  present 

Lees  perfect  methods  will,  of  course,  exhibit  far  greater  dis- 
erepancies ;  thns,  in  the  estimation  of  strontium  by  means  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  most  attentive  and  skilful  operator  may  not  be 
ible  to  obtain  more  than  99*0  (and  even  less)  for  the  100  parts 
of  strontium  actually  present.  I  may  here  incidentally  state  that 
the  numbers  occasionally  given  in  this  manner,  in  the  course  of  the 
preBent  work,  to  denote  the  degree  of  accuracy  of  certain  methods, 
refer  invariably  to  the  substance  estimated  (chlorine,  nitrogen, 
buyta,  for  instance),  and  not  to  the  combination  in  which  that 
labstaDce  may  be  weighed  (silver  chloride,  ammonium  platinic 
chloride,  barium  sulphate,  for  instance) ;  otherwise  the  accuracy  of 
Tarious  methods  would  not  be  comparable. 

The  occasional  attainment  of  results  exactty  corresponding  with 
the  nombers  calculated  does  not  always  justify  the  assumption,  on 
the  part  of  the  student,  that  his  operations,  to  have  led  to  such  a 
ranlt,  must  have  been  conducted  with  the  utmost  precision  and 
loeancy.  It  may  sometimes  happen,  in  the  course  of  the  analyti- 
cal process,  that  one  error  serves  to  compensate  another ;  thus,  for 
inBtanoe,  the  analyst  may,  at  the  commencement  of  his  operations, 
Bpill  a  minute  portion  of  the  substance  to  be  analyzed ;  whilst,  at  a 
later  stage  of  the  process,  he  may  recover  the  loss  by  an  imperfect 
washing  of  the  precipitate.  As  a  general  rule,  results  showing  a 
trifling  deficiency  of  substance  may  be  looked  upon  as  better  proof 
of  accurate  performance  of  the  analytical  process  than  results 
exhibiting  an  excess  of  substance. 

As  not  the  least  effective  means  of  guarding  against  error  and 
iQaocarades  in  grammetrie  anaJ/yaen^  I  would  most  strongly  recom- 
mend the  analyst,  after  weighing  a  precipitatey  dkc,^  to  compare 
i^  properties  {color j  eoluhility^  rectction^  dbc)  with  thoee  which  it 
Amdd  poseeeaj  and  which  have  been  amply  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding Section. 

In  my  own  laboratory,  I  insist  upon  all  substances  that  are 
weigbed  in  the  course  of  an  analysis  being  kept  between  watch- 
gbnes,  until  the  whole  affair  is  concluded.  This  affords  always  a 
chance  of  testing  them  once  more  for  some  impurity,  the  presence 
of  which  may  become  suspected  in  the  after-course  of  the  process. 
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L  DETERMINATION  OF  BASIC  RADICALS  IN  SIMPLE  SALTS. 

First  Group. 

POTASSIUH — SODIUM — AHMONITTH — (lITHIUM). 

§97. 

1.  POTASSIUIC. 

a.  ScHvUon,. 

Potassa  and  potasBium  salts  of  those  inorganic  acids  which  we 
have  to  consider  here,  are  dissolved  in  water,  in  which  menstmum 
they  dissolve  readily,  or  at  all  events,  pretty  readily. 

Potassium  salts  of  organic  acids  it  is  most  convenient  to  convert 
into  potassium  sulphate.     See  p.  211. 

h.  Determination. 

Potassium  is  weighed  either  as  potassium  sulphatej  as  potassium 
chloride^  or  b&  potassvum  pla^inic  chloride  (see  §  68).  It  may  also 
be  determined  volumetrically.  For  the  alkalimetric  estimation  of 
potassa  or  potassium  carbonate,  see  §§  196  and  196. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Potassium  Sulphatb. 

Potassium  salts  of  strong  volatile  acids ;  e.ff.,  potassium  chloride, 
potassium  bromide,  potassium  nitrate,  &c.,  and  salts  of  organic 
acids. 

2.  Potassium  Chloride. 

In  general,  caustic  potassa  and  potassium  salts  of  weak  volatile 
acids ;  also,  and  more  particularly,  potassium  sulphate,  chromate, 
chlorate,  and  silicate. 

3.  Potassium  PLATmia  CnLOBroB. 

Potassium  salts  of  non-volatile  acids  soluble  in  alcohol;  e.g.j 
potassium  phosphate,  potassium  borate. 

The  potassium  in  potassium  borate  may  be  determined  also  as 
sulphate  (§  136) ;  and  the  potassium  in  the  phosphate,  as  potassium 
chloride  (§  135). 

The  form  of  potassium  platinic  chloride  may  also  be  resorted 
to  in  general,  for  the  estimation  of  potassium  in  all  potassium  salts 
of  those  acids  which  arc  soluble  in  alcohol.  This  form  is,  more- 
over, of  especial  importance,  as  that  in  which  the  separation  of 
potassium  from  sodium,  &c.,  is  effected. 
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4.   POTABSIUM   SlLIOOFLUOBIDE. 

Potassinin  salts  of  those  acids  which  are  soluble  in  weak  alcohol^ 
except  borate. 

1.  Deterfnination  a^  Potasaiitm  StUphate, 

Evaporate  the  aqneous  solution  of  the  potassium  sulphate  to 
dryness,  ignite  the  residue  in  a  platinum  crucible  or  dish,  and 
weigh  (§  42).  The  residue  must  be  thoroughly  dried  before  you 
proceed  to  ignite  it ;  the  heat  applied  for  the  latter  purpose  must 
be  moderate  at  first,  and  very  gradually  increased  to  the  requisite 
degree ;  the  crucible  or  dish  must  be  kept  well  covered — ^neglect  of 
these  precautionary  rules  involves  always  a  loss  of  substance  from 
decrepitation.  If  free  sulphuric  acid  is  present,  we  obtain,  upon 
eyaporation,  acid  potassium  sulphate ;  in  such  cases  the  acid  salt  is 
to  be  converted  into  the  normal  by  igniting  first  alone  (here  it  is 
best  to  place  the  lamp  so  that  the  fiame  may  strike  the  dish-cover 
obliquely  from  above),  then  with  ammonium  carbonate.     See  §  68. 

For  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  68.  Observe  more  particu- 
larly that  the  residue  must  dissolve  to  a  clear  fluid,  and  that  the 
solution  must  be  neutral.  Should  traces  of  platinum  remain  behind 
(the  dish  not  having  been  previously  weighed),  these  must  be  care- 
fully determined,  and  their  weight  subtracted  .from  that  of  the 
ignited  residue. 

With  proper  care  and  atteijtion,  tliis  method  gives  accurate 
results. 

To  convert  the  above-mentioned  salts  (potassium  chloride,  &c.) 
into  potassium  sulphate,  add  to  their  aqueous  solution  a  quantity 
of  pure  sulphuric  acid  more  than  sufticient  to  form  normal  sulphate 
^^itli  the  whole  of  the  potassium,  evaporate  the  solution  to  dry- 
ness, ignite  the  residue,  and  convert  the  resulting  acid  potassium 
sulphate  into  the  normal,  by  treating  with  ammonium  carbonate 
(§68). 

As  the  expulsion  of  a  large  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  is  a  very 
diisagreeable  process,  avoid  adding  too  great  an  excess.  Should  too 
little  of  the  acid  have  been  used,  which  you  may  infer  from  the 
non-evolution  of  sulphuric  acid  fumes  on  ignition,  moisten  the 
i^due  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  evapprate,  and  again  ignite.  If 
yon  have  to  deal  with  a  small  quantity  only  of  potassium  chloride, 
&c,  proceed  at  once  to  treat  the  dry  salt,  cautiously,  with  dilute 
sulphuric  add  in  the  platinum  crucible;  provided  the  latter  be 
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capacious  enough.    In  the  case  of  potassium  bromide  and  io 
the  use  of  platinum  vessels  must  be  avoided. 

[Potassium  salts  of  organic  acids  are  directly  converted 
potassium  sulphate  by  first  carbonizing  them  at  the  lowest  poi 
temperature,  and  after  cooling  adding  some  crystals  of  pure  ai 
ninm  sulphate  and  a  little  water  to  the  mass.  The  crucible  1 
covered,  the  water  is  evaporated  by  heating  the  crucible  covei 
the  whole  is  afterwards  heated  to  dull  redness,  until  the  exce 
ammonium  sulphate  is  destroyed.  If  the  carbon  is  not  full; 
sumed  by  this  operation,  add  a  little  ammonium  nitrate  and  r 
the  ignition.  Kammerer.*]  It  is  usually  advisable  to  ignite  fi 
in  an  atmosphere  of  ammonium  carbonate. 

2.  Determination  as  Potassium  Chloride. 

General  method  the  same  as  described  in  1.    The  residi 
potassium  chloride  must,  previously  to  ignition,  be  treated  ii 
same  way  as  potassium  sulphate,  and  for  the  same  reason, 
salt  must  be  heated  in  a  well-covered  crucible  or  dish,  and  oe 
dull  redness,  as  the  application  of  a  higher  degree  of  heat  is  1 
to  cause  some  loss  by  volatilization.    No  particular  regard  ne< 
had  to  the  presence  of  free  acid.     For  properties  of  the  res 
see  §  68.     This  niethod,  if  properly  and  carefully  executed, 
very  accurate  results.     The  potassium  chloride  may,  instea 
being  weighed,  be  determined  volumetrically  by  §  141,  h, 
method,  however,  has  no  advantage  in  the  case  of  single  es 
tions,  but  saves  time  when  a  series  of  estimations  has   t 
made. 

In  determining  potassium  in  the  carbonate  it  is  somei 
desirable  to  avoid  the  effervescence  occasioned  by  treatment 
hydrochloric  acid,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  ignited 
due  of  a  potassium  salt  of  an  organic  acid,  which  is  contain 
the  crucible.  This  may  be  effected  by  treating  the  carbonate 
solution  of  ammonium  chloride  in  excess,  evaporating  and  ign 
when  ammonium  carbonate  and  the  excess  of  ammonium  chl 
will  escape,  leaving  potassium  chloride  behind. 

The  methods  of  converting  the  potassium  compounds  spe 
above  into  potassium  chloride,  will  be  found  in  Part  II.  o\ 
Section,  under  the  respective  heads  of  the  acids  which  thej 
tain. 

[♦  Pres.  Zelt  Vn.  282.] 
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8.  DekTmimai^Aon  as  Potassium  Platmic  Chloride. 

a,  PotawiTiTn  salts  of  volatile  acids  (nitric  acid,  acetic  acid,  &c.). 

Mix  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  to  dryness, 
dinolve  the  residue  in  a  little  water,  add  a  concentrated  solution 
of  platinic  chloride,  as  neutral  as  possible,  in  excess,  and  evaporate 
in  a  porcelain  dish,  on  the  water-bath,  nearly  to  dryness,  taking 
care  not  to  heat  the  water-bath  quite  to  boiling.  Add  alcohol  of 
ibovt  80  per  cent  by  volume  to  the  residue  and  let  it  stand  for 
lome  time,  pour  the  alcoholic  solution  through  a  small  filter,  and 
treat  the  residue  if  necessary  a  few  times  with  small  quantities  of 
ikohol  of  the  same  strength,  until  it  appears  to  be  pure  potassium 
platinic  cliloride.  Bring  this  upon  the  filter  and  wash  completely 
by  applying  repeatedly  small  quantities  of  the  same  alcohol.  Dry 
next  the  filter  and  its  contents  in  the  funnel,  for  it  is  necessary 
that  the  alcohol  should  be  completely  volatilized.  Transfer  the 
contents  of  the  filter  carefully  to  a  watch-glass,  and  place  the  filter 
back  into  the  funnel  and  dissolve  and  wash  out  the  small  quantity 
of  adhering  potassium  platinic  cliloride  with  hot  water.  Evaporate 
the  yellow  solution  thus  obtained  to  dryness  in  a  weighed  platinum 
veseel.  Then  bring  the  chief  quantity  of  the  precipitate  into  the 
platinum  dish  and  dry  the  whole  to  a  constant  weight  at  ISC'"  C. 

If  the  quantity  of  potassium  platinic  chloride  obtained  is  very 
finall,  the  whole  may  be  dissolved  from  the  filter,  evaporated  and 
dried  in  the  same  manner.* 

fi.  Potassium  salts  of  non-volatile  acids  (phosphoric  acid,  bora- 
cicacid,  &G.). 

Make  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  salt  in  water,  add  some 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  platinic  cliloride  in  excess,  mix  with  a 
tolerabk  quantity  of  the  strongest  alcohol,  let  the  mixture  stand 
S4  honrs ;  after  whicli  filter,  and  proceed  as  directed  in  a. 

Properties  of  the  precipitate,  §  68.  This  method,  if  properly 
executed,  gives  satisfactory  results.  Still  there  is  generally  a 
trifling  loss  of  substance,  potassium  platinic  chloride  not  being 
abfiolutely  insoluble  even  in  strong  alcohol.  In  accurate  analyses, 
therefore,  the  alcoholic  washings  must  be  evapomted,  with  addi- 
tion of  a  little  pure  sodium  chloride,  at  a  temperature  not  exceed- 
ing 75**,  nearly  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  treated  once  more  with 

*Whea  many  anccessiye  determinations  are  to  be  made,  especially  in 
tecbDical  analyses,  much  time  can  be  saved  by  using  Gooch's  apparatus  (see 
p.  100}  for  washing  and  weighing  the  KsPtClt. 
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alcoliol  of  80  per  cent.     A  trifling  additional  amount  of  potassiiim 
platinic  chloride  is  thus  obtained,  which  is  either  added  to  the 
principal  precipitate  or  collected  on  a  separate  small  filter,  and 
weighed  by  dissolving  from  the  filter  and  evaporating  to  drynesB      \ 
as  above  described.    The  object  of  the  addition  of  a  little  sodium 
chloride  to  the  platinic  chloride  is  to  obviate  the  decompositioii 
to  which  pure  platinic  chloride  is  more  liable,  upon  evaporation  ib 
alcoholic  solution  alone,  than  it  is  when  mixed  with  sodium  plsr 
tinic  chloride.     The  atmosphere  of  a  laboratory  often  contains 
ammonia,  which  might  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  some  am- 
monium platinic  chloride,  and  to  a  consequent  increase  of  weig'bt 
in  the  potassium  salt. 

4.  VoluTn£iri<:  determmati(m  after  c(mversi(mi^ 
aium  SUicofluoride. 

To  the  moderately  concentrated  solution  of  the  potassium  salt 
in  a  beaker  add  a  sufficiency  of  hydrofluosilicic  acid,*  and  then  aB 
equal  volume  of  pure  strong  alcohol.     If  the  potassium  salt  w^b 
difficultly  soluble  (such  as  potassium  platinic  chloride),  warm    it 
with  the  hydrofluosilicic  acid  before  adding  the  i^irit.    The  pot3^ 
slum  silicofluoride  will  separate  as  a  translucent  precipitate ;  wh^^ 
it  has  settled,  filter,  wash  out  the  beaker  with  a  mixture  of  equ-^ 
parts  strong  alcohol  and  water,  and  wash  the  precipitate  ytx^^ 
the  same  mixture  till  the  washings  are  no  longer  acid  to  litmtf^ 
paper.     Put  the  filter  and  precipitate  into  the  beaker  previous^  J 
used,  treat  with  water,  add  some  tincture  of  litmus,  heat  to  boS-^  '^' 
ing,  and  add  standard  potash  solution  (§  192)  till  the  fluid  is 
blue,  and  remains  so  after  continued  boiling.    The  reaction  is 
foUows :    (KF).SiF,  +  4K0H  =  6KF  +  Si(OH)„  consequently 
2  atoms  potassium  in  the  standard  solution  correspond  to  1  af^^ 
potassium  originally  present  and  precipitated  as  potassium  silicor^ 
fluoride  (Fe.  STOLBAf). 

If  the  solution  of  the  potassium  salt  contains  mudi  free  add* 
particularly  sulphuric  acid,  this  is  to  be  removed  by  heat  before 
adding  the  hyrofluosilicic  acid.  Small  quantities  of  ammonium 
salts  are  of  no  influence,  large  quantities  should  be  removed. 
It  need  hardly  be  mentioned  that  other  metals  precipitable  by 


♦  W.  Knop  and  W.  Wolf  use  hydrofluosillcate  of  aniline  instead.— 2eii- 
schr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  1,  471. 

f  Zeitsclir.  f.  anal.  Chem.  8,  298. 
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liydiofliiofiilieic  aeid  muBt  be  absent.  The  results  are  Batisfactorj. 
Sn&BA.  obtained  99*2  to  100  per  cent.  Potassiom  platinic  chloride 
may  be  easily  converted  into  potassium  silicofluoride ;  hence,  in 
technical  analTses,  the  potassium  may  be  separated  in  the  first 
foim,  and  then  titrated  as  the  latter  (Stolba,  loc.  dt.). 

§98. 

2.  Sodium. 

a.  Solution. 

See  §  97,  a — solution  of  potassa  sodium — all  the  directions 
given  in  that  place  applying  equally  to  the  solution  of  soda  and 
sodium  salts. 

b.  Determination, 

Sodium  is  determined  either  as  sodium  sulphate,  as  sodium 
ddoridej  or  as  sodium  carbonate  (§  69).  For  the  alkalimetric  esti- 
mation of  caustic  soda  and  sodium  carbonate,  see  §§  195  and  196. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Sodium  Sulphate;  2.  Sodium  Chloride. 

In  general  the  sodium  salts  corresponding  to  the  potassium 
salts  specified  under  the  analogous  potassium  compounds,  §  97. 

3.  Sodium  Carbonate. 

Caustic  soda,  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate,  and  sodium  salts  of 
oi]ganic  acids,  also  sodium 'nitrate  and  sodium  chloride. 

In  sodium  borate  the  sodium  is  estimated  best  as  sodium  sul- 
phate (§  136) ;  in  the  phosphate,  as  sodium  chloride,  or  sodium 
earbonate  (§  135). 

Sodium  salts  of  organic  acids  are  determined  either,  like  the 
corresponding  potassium  compounds,  as  chloride,  or — by  preference 
—as  carbonate.  (This  latter  method  is  not  so  well  adapted  for 
potassium  salts.)  The  analyst  must  here  bear  in  mind,  that  when 
carbon  acts  on  fusing  sodium  carbonate,  carbon  monoxide  escapes, 
and  caustic  soda  in  not  inconsiderable  quantity  is  formed. 

1.  Determination  as  Sodium  Sulphate, 

If  alone  and  in  aqueous  solution,  evaporate  to  dryness,  ignite 

and  weigh  the  residue  in  a  covered  platinum  crucible  (§  42).     The 

prooeas  does  not  involve  any  risk  of  loss  by  decrepitation,  as  in  the 

case  of  potassium  sulphate.     If  free  sulphuric  acid  happens  to  bo 
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present,  this  is  removed  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  potas* 
sinm  snlpliate. 

With  regard  to  the  conyersion  of  eodinm  chloride,  &c.,  into 
Bodinm  salphate,  see  §  97,  ft,  1.  For  properties  of  the  residue,  see 
§  69.    The  method  is  easy,  and  gives  aocorate  results. 

2.  DetermifuUion  as  Sodium  Chloride. 

Same  method  as  described  in  1.  The  rules  given  and  the 
observations  made  in  §  97,  J,  2,  apply  equally  here.  For  properties 
of  the  residue,  see  §  69. 

The  methods  of  converting  sodium  sulphate,  chromate,  chlorate, 
and  silicate  into  sodium  chloride,  will  be  found  in  Part  II.  of  this 
Section,  under  the  respective  heads  of  the  acids  which  these  salts 
contain. 

3.  Determination  as  Sodium,  Carbonate. 

Evaporate  the  aqueous  solution,  ignite  moderately,  and  weigh. 
The  results  are  perfectly  accurate.  For  properties  of  the  residue, 
see  §  69. 

Caustic  soda  is  converted  into  the  carbonate  by  adding  to  its 
aqueous  solution  ammonium  carbonate  in  excess,  evaporating  at  a 
gentle  heat,  and  igniting  the  residue. 

Sodium  hydrogen  carbonate,  if  in  the  dry  state,  is  converted 
into  the  normal  carbonate  by  ignition.  The  heat  must  be  Very 
gradually  increased,  and  the  crucible  kept  well  covered.  If  in 
aqueous  solution,  it  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  in  a  capacious  silver 
or  platinum  dish,  and  the  residue  ignited. 

Sodium  salts  of  organic  acids  are  converted  into  the  carbonate 
by  ignition  in  a  covered  platinum  crucible,  from  which  the  lid  is 
removed  after  a  time.  The  heat  must  be  increased  very  graduaUy. 
When  the  mass  has  ceased  to  swell,  the  crucible  is  placed  obliquely, 
with  the  lid  leaning  against  it  (see  §  52,  fig.  42),  and  a  dull  red 
heat  applied  until  the  carbon  is  consumed  as  far  as  practicable. 
The  contents  of  the  crucible  are  then  warmed  with  water,  and  the 
fluid  is  filtered  off  from  the  residuary  carbon,  which  is  carefully 
washed.  The  filtrate  and  rinsings  are  evaporated  to  dryness  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  ammonium  carbonate,  and  the  residue  is 
ignited  and  weighed.  The  ammonium  carbonate  is  added,  to  con- 
vert any  caustic  soda  that  may  have  been  formed  into  carbonate. 
The  method,  if  carefully  conducted,  gives  accurate  results ;  how- 
ever, a  small  loss  of  soda  on  carbonization  is  not  to  be  avoided. 
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Soditim  nitrate,  or  sodiam  chloride,  maj  be  converted  into  car- 
bonate, by  adding  to  their  aqneons  solution  perfectly  pure  oxalic 
idd  in  moderate  excesa,  and  evaporating  several  times  to  dryness, 
with  repeated  renewal  of  the  water.  All  the  nitric  acid  of  the 
sodiam  nitrate  escapes  in  this  process  (partly  decomposed,  partly 
nndecomposed) ;  and  equally  so  all  the  hydrochloric  acid  in  the 
case  of  sodium  chloride.  If  the  residue  is  now  ignited  until  the 
excess  of  oxalic  add  is  removed,  sodium  carbonate  is  left. 

§99. 

3.  Akmonium. 

a,SoltUiofi. 

Ammonia  is  soluble  in  water,  as  are  all  ammonium  salts  of  those 
acids  which  claim  our  attention  here.  It  is  not  always  necessary, 
however,  to  dissolve  ammonium  salts  for  tlio  purpose  of  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  ammonium  contained  in  them. 

I.  Determinaiian. 

Ammonium  is  weighed,  as  stated  §  70,  either  in  the  form  of 
ommtmiunh  chloride^  or  in  that  of  ammoniuin  platinic  chloride. 
Into  these  forms  it  may  be  converted  cither  directly  or  iryUrectly 
(li^  after  expulsion  as  ammonia,  and  re-combination  with  an  acid). 
Ammonmm  is  also  frequently  determined  by  volumetric  analysis, 
tnd  its  quantity  is  sometimes  inferred,  from  the  volume  of  nitrogen. 

"We  convert  directly  into 

1.  Ammonium  Chloride. 

Ammonia  gas  and  its  aqueous  solution,  and  also  ammonium  salts 
of  weak  volatile  acids  (ammoiiium  carbonate,  ammonium  siilpliide, 
ic.). 

2.  Ammonium  Platinic  Culoride. 

Ammonium  salts  of  acids  soluble  in  alcohol,  such  as  ammonium 
snlphate,  ammonium  phosphate,  &c. 

3.  The  methods  based  on  the  expulsion  of  ammonia  from 
ammonium  compounds,  aud  also  that  of  inferring  the  amount  of 
ammonium  from  the  volume  of  nitrogen  eliminated  in  tlie  dry 
way,  are  equally  applicable  to  all  ammonium  salts. 

The  expulsion  of  ammonia  in  the  dry  way  (by  ignition  vdx\\ 
soda-lime),  and  its  estimation  from  the  volume  of  nitrogen  elimi- 
nated in  the  dry  way,  being  effected  in  tlie  same  manner  as  the 
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eBtimation  of  the  nitrogen  in  organic  componnds,  I  refer  the  stu- 
dent to  the  Section  on  organic  analysis.  Here  I  shall  only  give  the 
methods  based  npon  the  expulsion  of  ammonia  and  of  nitrogen  ii 
the  wet  way.  For  the  alkalimetric  estimation  of  free  ammonia 
see  §§  195  and  196. 

1.  DekTfMmaiion  as  Afnmanium  Chloride. 
Evaporate  the  aqueous   solution  of  the  ammonium  chlorid< 

on  the  water-bath,  and  dry  the  residue  at  100°  until  the  weigh 
remains  constant  (§  42).  The  results  are  accurate.  The  volatili 
zation  of  the  chloride  is  very  trifling.  A  direct  experiment  gav< 
99-94  instead  of  100.  (See  Expt.  15.)  The  presence  of  fre< 
hydrochloric  acid  makes  no  difference ;  the  conversion  of  causti< 
ammonia  into  ammonium  chloride  may  accordingly  be  effected  bj 
supersaturating  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  same  applies  to  th< 
conversion  of  the  carbonate,  with  this  addition  only,  that  tlie  procesi 
of  supersaturation  must  be  conducted  in  an  obliquely-placed  flask 
and  the  mixture  heated  in  the  same,  till  the  carbonic  acid  is  drivei 
off.  In  the  analysis  of  ammonium  sulphide  we  proceed  in  th< 
same  way,  taking  care  simply,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  hydrogei 
sulphide,  and  before  proceeding  to  evaporate,  to  filter  off  the  sul 
pluir  which  may  have  separated.  Instead  of  weighing  the  ammo 
nium  chloride,  its  quantity  may  be  inferred  by  the  determinatioi 
of  its  chlorine  according  to  §  141,  J.  (Comp.  potassium  chloride 
§  07,  b,  3.) 

2.  Determination  as  Ammonvum  Platvnic  Chloride, 
a.  Ammoniacal  salts  with  volatile  acids. 

Same  method  as  described  in  §  97,  },  8,  a  (potassium  platini< 
chloride). 

/?.  Ammonium  salts  of  non-volatile  acids. 

Same  method  as  described  §  97,  6,  3,  /J  (potassium  platini< 
chloride).     The  results  obtained  by  these  methods  are  accurate. 

If  you  wish  to  control  the  results,*  ignite  the  double  chloride 
wrapped  up  in  the  filter,  in  a  covered  crucible,  and  calculate  tin 
amount  of  ammonium  from  that  of  the  residuary  platinum.  Th< 
results  must  agree.     The  heat  must  be  increased  very  gradually.^ 

*  If  the  ammonium  platinic  chloride  is  pure,  which  may  be  known  by  it 
color  and  general  appearance,  this  control  may  be  dispensed  with. 

f  The  best  way  is  to  continue  the  application  of  a  moderate  heat  for  a  1od| 
iiiuti,  then  to  remove  the  lid,  place  the  crucible  obliquely,  with  the  lid  leanioj 
MgtiiuMt  it,  and  burn  the  charred  filter  at  a  graduaUy-increaaed  heal  (R.  Rose). 
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Want  of  due  caution  in  this  respect  is  apt  to  lead  to  loss,  from 
particIeB  of  the  double  salt  being  carried  away  with  the  ammonium 
chloride.  Very  small  quantities  of  ammonium  platinic  chloride 
are  collected  on  an  unweighed  filter,  dried,  and  at  once  reduced  to 
platinum  by  ignition.'^ 

3.  JEstimation  by  Escpulsum  of  the  Ammonia  in  the  Wet 
Way. 

This  method,  which  is  applicable  in  all  cases,  may  be  effected 
in  two  different  ways,  viz. : 

fl.  Expulsion  of  the  Ammonia  by  Distillation  with  Solution 
or  PoTASSA,  or  Soda,  or  with  Milk  of  Lime. — Applicable  in  all 
cases  where  no  nitrogenous  organic  matters  from  which  ammonia 
ni^t  be  evolved  upon  boiling  with  solution  of  potassa,  &c.,  are 
present  with  the  ammonium  salts. 

Weigh  the  substance  under  examination  in  a  small  glass  tube, 
three  centimetres  long  and  one  wide,  and  put  the  tube,  with  tlie 
robetance  in  it,  into  a  flask  containing  a  suitable  quantity  of  mod- 
erately concentrated  solution  of  potassa  or  soda,  or  milk  of  lime, 
from  which  every  trace  of  ammonia  has  been  removed  by  protracted 
ebullition,  but  which  has  been  allowed  to  get  thoroughly  cold 
again ;  place  the  flask  in  a  slanting  position  on  wire-gauze,  and 
immediately  connect  it  by  means  of  a  glass  tube  bent  at  an  obtuse 
angle,  with  the  glass  tube  of  a  small  cooling  apparatus.  Connect 
the  lower  end  of  this  tube,  by  means  of  a  tight-fitting  perforated 
cork,  with  a  sufficiently  large  tubulated  receiver  which  is  in  its 
tarn  connected  with  a  XJ-tube  by  means  of  a  bent  tube  passing 
through  its  tubulure. 

If  you  wish  to  determine  volumetricaUy  the  qucmtity  of  ammo- 
nia expelled,  introduce  the  larger  portion  of  a  measured  quantity 
of  standard  solution  of  acid  (sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or  oxalic, 
§  192),  into  the  receiver,  the  remainder  into  the  TJ-tube ;  add  to 
the  portion  of  fluid  in  the  latter  a  little  water,  and  color  the  liquids 
in  the  receiver  and  U-tube  red  with  1  or  2  c.  c.  of  tincture  of  lit- 
mus. The  cooling-tube  must  not  dip  into  the  fluid  in  the  receiver ; 
the  fluid  in  the  U-tube  must  completely  fill  the  lower  part,  but  it 
most  not  rise  high,  as  otherwise  the  passage  of  air  bubbles  might 

*  In  a  series  of  experiments  to  get  the  platinum  from  puro  and  perfectly 
anhydrous  ammonium  platinic  chloride,  by  very  cautious  ignition,  Mr.  Lucius, 
one  of  my  pupils,  obtained  from  441  to  44*8  per  cent,  of  the  metal,  instead  of 
44-8. 
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'  ^       ...v.-  quantity  of  acid  used  must 

.     /  lix  the  whole  of  the  ammonia 

ii-ran^ed,  and  you  have  ascertained 

::j:iit,  lieat  tlie  contents  of  the  tia?k 

....Liue   tlie  ai){)licati(>u   of   tlie  >anie 

-,  .s  they  fall  into  the  receiver,  have 

M^u  to  impart  the  lea.st  tint  of  hlue  to 

.  :i  which  they  first  come  in  contact. 

tc-k,  allow  to  stand  half  an  hour,  jxair 

:•  iiid  U-tube  into  a  heaker,  rinsing  out 

\  iicer,  determine  finally  with  a  standard 

..luticy  of  acid  still  free,  which,  hy  simple 

•.   iinount  of  Jiciil  which  has  combined  with 

•   .1  -ills  you  may  now  calculate  the  amount  of 

..>alts  accurate.* 

rutinc  hy  tJw  gravhnetric  method  the  quan- 

'..'*/,  rt»ceive  the  ammonia  evolved  in  a  quan- 

.    Ai\i  more  than  sutlicient  to  lix  the  whole  of  it, 

.    i.!i:iionium  chloride  formed,  either  bv  simple 

i-  directions  of  1,  or  as  ammonium    platinic 

.iivctions  of  2. 

.•    ruK  Ammonia  hy  Milk  of  Limk,   witiimvt 

•     V'.    -This  method,  recommended  hv  Sc:hu)>inc;, 

t    ':u*t  that  an  acpieous  solution  contain iii<^  i\\'\} 

,     }    !ho  latter  com[>letely,  and  in  a  comparatively 

.  \|>oscd  in  a  shallow  vessel  to  the  air,  at  the  c«nn- 

»■      It  tinds  apj)liciition  in  cases  where  the  presence 

.  ;,i  i'.ous  substances,  decomposable  by  boiling  alkalies, 

.    •.  ihe  method  described  in  3,  <f;  thus,  for  instaiu-e, 

.•••  v»t  the  ammonia  in  urine,  manures,  ttc. 

.  :i:aining  the  ammonia,  the  volume  of  which  must 

.  .  /.  1'.,  is  introduced  into  a  shallow  flat-bottomed  vi?- 

•   \'l  centimetres  in  diameter;  this  vessel  is  put  f»n  a 

»        mercury.     A  trip<nl,  ma«le  of  a  massive  ghiss  n>il, 

»•  \  e>sel  which  contains  the  solution  of  the  ammonium 

.   ..  vvr  or  shallow  dish  with  in  c.  c.  of  the  normal  m»1u- 

^     V  ..r  ^^lphuric.  acid  {,^  10:2)  jMit  on  it.     A  beaker  is  now 

.  .  •iinitiii<;  iiiinuto  quantities  df  ammonia,  the  condensinc  tulw 
.  :i.  I-  L'l:i!-s  yiflilsa  sen>il)lc  anmiint  uf  aikuli  to  hot- water  vapor.] 
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inserted  over  the  whole.  The  beaker  is  lifted  up  on  one  side  as 
fir  as  is  required,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  milk  of  lime  added 
bj  means  of  a  pipette  (which  should  not  be  drawn  out  at  the  lower 
end).  The  beaker  is  then  rapidly  pressed  down,  and  weighted 
with  a  stone  slab.  After  forty-eight  hours  the  glass  is  lifted  up, 
and  a  slip  of  moist  reddened  litmus  paper  placed  in  it ;  if  no  change 
of  color  is  obserrabie,  this  is  a  sign  that  the  expulsion  of  the  ammo- 
nit  is  complete ;  in  the  contrary  case,  the  glass  must  be  replaced. 
Instead  of  the  beaker  and  plate  with  mercury,  a  bell-jar,  with  a 
ground  and  greased  rim,  placed  air-tight  on  a  level  glass  plate,  maj 
be  used.  A  bell-jar,  liaving  at  the  top  a  tubular  opening,  f  umishec 
with  a  close-fitting  glass  stopper,  answers  the  purpose  best,  as  ic 
pennits  the  introduction  of  a  slip  of  red  litmus  paper  suspended 
from  a  thread ;  thus  enabling  the  operator  to  see  whether  the  com- 
Innation  of  the  ammonia  with  the  acid  is  completed,  without  the 
necessity  of  removing  the  bell-jar.  According  to  Sohlosing,  forty- 
eight  hours  are  always  sufficient  to  expel  0*1  to  1  gramme  of  ammo- 
nia from  25  to  35  c.  c  of  solution.  However,  I  can  admit  this 
itatement  only  as  regards  quantities  up  to  0*3  gnn. ;  quantities 
above  this  often  require  a  longer  time.  I,  therefore,  always  prefer 
operating  with  quantities  of  substance  containing  no  more  than  0*3 
gnn.  ammonia  at  the  most. 

When  all  the  ammonia  has  been  expelled,  and  has  entered  into 
combination  with  thd  acid,  the  quantity  of  acid  left  free  is  deter- 
mined by  means  of  standard  solution  of  alkali,  and  the  amount  of 
the  ammonia  calculated  from  the  result  (§  192). 

4.  £Mmation  by  ExpuUion  of  the  Nitrogen  in  the  Wet 
Way. 

A  process  for  determining  ammonium  by  means  of  the  azo- 
tometer  has  been  given  by  W.  Knop.*  It  depends  on  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  nitrogen  by  a  bromized  and  strongly  alkaline  solution 
of  sodium  hypochlorite-t 

[The  simplest  azotometer  is  that  described  by  Kumpf.j:     It 

*  Chem.  Centralbl.  18S0,  244. 

t  This  is  prepared  as  follows: — Dissolve  1  part  of  sodium  carbonate  in  15 
ptrts  of  water,  cool  the  fluid  with  ice,  saturate  perfectly  with  chlorine,  Iceeping 
cold  all  the  while,  and  add  strong  soda  solution  (of  25  per  cent.)  till  the  mixture 
on  rubbiog  between  the  fingers  makes  the  skin  slippery.  Before  using,  add  to 
the  quantity  required  for  the  series  of  experiments  bromine  in  the  proportion  of 
M  gnn.  to  the  litre,  and  shake.  %  Fres.  Zeit.,  YI.  898. 
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consiBts  of  a  barette  of  50  or  100  c.  c.  stationed  in  a  glass  cylinder 
nearly  filled  with  mercnry,  and  connected  by  a  stout  caoutchouc 
tube  with  a  small  bottle,  a,  fig.  49,  to  which  is  fitted  a  soft,  thrice 
perforated  caoutchouc  stopper.  The  stopper  carries  a  thermometei 
and  two  short  glass  tubes,  one  of  which  joins  it  to  the  burette,  anc 
the  other  has  attached  a  short  bit  of  caoutchouc  tubing  and  a  pinch 
cock,  e.  The  weighed  ammonium  salt  (not  more  than  0*4  grm.)  h 
placed  in  the  tube,  y,  with  10  c.  c  of  water,  and  50  c.  c.  of  the 
bromized  hypochlorite  solution  are  brought  into  the  bottle,  a, 
The  cock, «,  being  open,  the  stopper  is  firmly  fixed  in  its  place,  and 

the  burette  is  depressed  in  the  mercury  un 
til  its  uppermost  degree  exactly  coincides 
with  the  surface  of  the  metal.  The  cock  u 
then  closed,  and  the  bottle  is  inclined  tc 
bring  the  two  substances  in  contact.  The 
ammonium  salt  is  speedily  decomposed. 
When  no  further  evolution  of  gas  take£ 
place  the  burette  is  so  adjusted  that  the 
level  of  the  mercury  without  and  within  it 
shall  nearly  coincide,  and  the  operator  waits 
10-20  minutes,  or  until  the  thermometer  in 
a  indicates  the  same  temperature  as  the  sur- 
rounding air.  Then  the  adjustment  of  the 
burette  to  exact  coincidence  of  the  mercury 
level,  within  and  without,  is  effected,  and 
the  volume  of  the  gas  is  read  off.  The  stand 
of  the  thermometer  and  barometer  are  also 
noted,  and  the  recorded  volume  of  nitrogen 
is  corrected  by  use  of  the  tables  on  pp.  223 
and  224-225,  by  Dietrich. 

The  first  table  gives  a  correction  for  the 
nitrogen  which  is  absorbed  by  the  60  c.  c.  of  liquid  in  the  bottle  a. 
The  amount  varies  with  the  relative  volumes  of  air  and  nitrogen, 
and  is  determined  empirically  by  decomposing  known  quantities  of 
ammonia  and  noting  the  difference  between  the  obtained  and  the 
theoretical  volume  of  nitrogen.  The  correction  holds  strictly,  of 
course,  only  for  a  solution  of  such  strength  as  that  employed  by 
Dietrich  and  at  the  mean  temperatures. 

The  second  table  serves  to  spare  the  labor  of  calculation.     The 
weight  of  1  c.  c.  of  nitrogen,  measured  e.  g.  at  754  mm.  of  barome- 
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ter  and  15^  C,  is  found  at  the  intersection  of  the  vertical  colonm 
754  with  the  liorizontal  column  15®,  is,  viz.,  1"16187. 

To  the  observed  volume  of  nitrogen  add  the  amount  absorbed 
as  per  Table  I.,  and  correct  the  total  by  Table  II.  It  scaroelj 
requires  to  be  mentioned  that  good  results  can  only  be  obtained  in 
an  apartment  where  the  temperature  is  uniform,  and  when  care  is 
exercised  to  avoid  warming  the  apparatus  in  handling.  See  Dm- 
bich's  papers.* 

§  100. 

Swpplem&nJb  to  the  First  Group. 

LrrHiuM. 

In  the  absence  of  other  bases,  lithium  may,  like  potafiaom 
and  sodium,  be  converted  into  anhydrous  sulphate,  and  weighed 
in  that  form  (Li,SOJ.     As  lithium  forms  no  acid  sulphate,  the 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid  may  be  readily  removed  by  simple  igni- 
tion.    Lithium    carbonate   also,  which  is  difficultly  soluble  in 
water,  and  fuses  at  a  red  heat  without  suffering  decomposition,  is 
well  suited  for  weigliing ;  whilst  lithium  chloride,  which  deliqaefloes 
in  the  air,  and  is  by  ignition  in  moist  air  converted  into  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  lithium  oxide,  is  unfit  for  the  estimation  oi 
lithium. 

In  presence  of  other  alkali  metals,  lithium  is  best  converted 
into  LITHIUM  PHOSPHATE  (Li.PO J,  and  weighed  in  that  form.  This  ^ 
effected  by  the  following  process :  add  to  the  solution  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  sodium  phosphate  (which  must  be  perfectly  free  fro^ 
phosphates  of  the  alkali-earth  metals),  and  enough  soda  to  keep  tb^ 
reaction  alkaline,  and  evaporate  the  mixture  to  dryness;  poi^^ 
water  over  the  residue,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  dissolve  the  soluble 
salts  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  add  an  equal  volume  of  solution 
of  ammonia,  digest  at  a  gentle  heat,  filter  after  twelve  hours,  an^ 
wash  the  precipitate  with  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  water  aa^ 
solution  of  ammonia.  Evaporate  the  filtrate  and  first  washings  t^ 
dryness,  and  treat  the  residue  in  the  same  way  as  before.  If  WEa0 
more  lithium  phosphate  is  thereby  obtained,  add  this  to  the  pria' 
cipal  quantity.  The  process  gives,  on  an  average,  99*61  for  lOO 
parts  of  lithium  oxide. 

♦  Fres.  Zeit  III.  162;  IV.  141.  and  V.  86. 
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If  the  quantity  of  lithium  present  is  relatively  very  small, 
the  larger  portion  of  the  potassa  or  soda  compomids  should  first  be 
removed  by  addition  of  absolute  alcohol  to  the  most  highly  con- 
centrated solution  of  the  salts  (chlorides,  bromides,  iodides,  or 
nitrates,  but  not  sulphates);* since  this,  by  lessening  the  amount  of 
water  required  to  effect  the  separation  of  the  lithium  phosphate 
from  the  soluble  salts,  will  prevent  loss  of  lithium  (W.  Mateb).'*^ 

The  precipitated  normal  lithium  phosphate  has  the  formula 
2Li,P0^  +  H,0.  It  dissolves  in  2539  parts  of  pure,  and 
3920  parts  of  ammoniated  water ;  at  100°,  it  completely  loses  its 
water ;  if  pure,  it  does  not  cake  at  a  moderate  red  heat  (Mates). 

The  objections  raised  by  RAMMELSBEsof  to  Mateb's  method 

of  estimating  lithia  I  find  to  be  ungrounded.     According  to  my 

own  experience,  it  appears  that  the  filtrate  and  wash-water  must 

be  evaporated  in  a  platinum  dish  not  only  once,  but  at  least  twice 

— ^in  fact,  till  a  residue  is  obtained  which  is  completely  soluble  in 

dilute  ammonia.     Lithium  phosphate  may  be  dried  at  100°,  or 

ignited  according  to  §  53,  before  being  weighed.     In  the  latter 

case,  care  must  be  taken  to  free  the  filter  as  much  as  possible  from 

the  precipitate  before  proceeding  to  incinerate  it.     I  have  thus 

obtained,  X  instead  of  100  parts  lithium  carbonate,  by  drying  at 

100%  99-84,  99-89,  100-41,— by  igniting  9966  and  100-05.     The 

lithium  phosphate  obtained  was  free  from  sodium. 

Second  Choup. 

BABIUH — STRONTIUM — CALCIUM — MAGNESIUM. 

§  101. 

1.  Babium. 
a.  Solution. 

Caustic  baryta  is  soluble  in  water,  as  are  many  barium  salts. 
Barium  salts  which  are  insoluble  in  water  are,  with  almost  the 
single  exception  of  the  sulphate,  readily  dissolved  by  dilute  hydro- 
chloric add.  The  solution  of  the  sulphate  is  effected  by  fusion 
with  sodium  carbonate,  &c.     (See  §  132.) 

*  Annal.  der  Chem.  u.  Phann.  98,  193,  where  Mayer  has  also  demonstrated 
the  non-existence  of  a  sodinm  lithium  phosphate  of  fixed  composition  (Berzelius), 
or  of  Tar3ring  composition  (Rammelsberg). 

t  Fogg.  Annal.  102,  i48.  %  Zeitschr.  f.  Analjt.  Chem.  1,  42. 
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b.  Determination. 

Barium  is  weighed  either  as  eulphate  or  as  oarbonaUj  rarely 
(in  the  separation  from  strontia)  as  haritim  siHoo-Jhioride  (§  71). 
Barium  oxide  or  hydroxide,  also  barium  carbonate,  may  also  be 
determined  by  the  volumetric  (alkalimetric)  method.  Comp. 
§  198. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Babium  Sulphate. 

a.  By  Precipitation.  h.  By  Evapora^Uon. 

All  barium  compounds  with-  All  barium  salts  of  volatile 

out  exception.  .  acids,  if  no  other  non-volatile 

body  is  present 

2.  Babiuh  Casbonate. 

a.  All  barium  salts  soluble  in  water. 

h.  Barium  salts  of  organic  acids. 

Barium  is  both  precipitated  and  weighed,  by  far  the  most  fre- 
quently as  sulphate,  the  more  so  as  this  is  the  form  in  which  it  is 
most  conveniently  separated  from  other  bases.  The  determination 
by  means  of  evaporation  (1,  h)  is,  in  cases  where  it  can  be  applied, 
and  where  we  are  not  obliged  to  evaporate  large  quantities  of  fluid, 
very  exact  and  convenient.  Barium  is  determined  as  carbonate  in 
the  wet  way,  when  from  any  reason  it  is  not  possible  or  not  desir- 
able to  precipitate  it  as  sulphate.  If  a  fluid  or  dry  substance  con- 
tains  bodies  which  impede  the  precipitation  of  barium  as  sulphate 
or  carbonate  (alkali  citrates,  metaphosphoric  acid,  see  §  71,  a  and 
J),  such  bodies  must  of  course  be  got  rid  of,  before  proceeding  to 
precipitation. 

1.  Determination  ae  Barium  Sulphate. 

a.  By  Precipitation. 

Heat  the  moderately  dilute  solution  of  barium,  which  must  not 
contain  too  much  free  acid  (and  must,  therefore,  if  necessary,  first 
be  freed  therefrom  by  evaporation  or  addition  of  sodium  carbo- 
nate), in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  dish,  or  in  a  glass  vessel,  to  incipi- 
ent ebullition,  add  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  as  long  as  a  predpitate 
forms,  keep  the  mixture  for  some  time  at  a  temperature  very  near 
the  boiling  point,  stirring  if  not  on  a  water-bath,  and  allow  the 
precipitate  to  subside ;  decant  the  almost  dear  supernatant  fluid  on 
a  filter,  boil  the  precipitate  once  with  water  and  a  little  dilute  sul- 
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phnrio  acid,  then  three  or  four  times  with  water,  then  transfer  it 
to  the  filter,  and  wash  with  boiling  water,  until  the  filtrate  is  no 
longer  rendered  turbid  by  barium  chloride.  Dry  the  precipitate, 
and  treat  it  as  directed  in  §  53.  If  the  precipitate  has  been 
properly  washed  in  the  manner  here  directed,  it  is  perfectly  pure. 
In  the  presence  of  alkali  salts,  however,  the  precipitate  will  still 
contain  small  quantities  of  alkali  sulphate. 

i.  By  £h)aparatton. 

Add  to  the  solution,  in  a  weighed  platinum  dish,  pure  sulphuric 
acid  very  slightly  in  excess,  and  evaporate  on  the  water-bath; 
expel  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  by  cautious  application  of  heat, 
and  ignite  the  residue. 

For  the  properties  of  barium  sulphate,  see  §  71. 

Both  methods,  if  properly  and  carefully  executed,  give  almost 
absolutely  accurate  results. 

2.  Determination  as  Bariwrn  Ca^lofuUe, 

a.  In  SahUione. 

Mix  the  moderately  dilute  solution  of  the  barium  salt  in  a 
beaker  with  ammonia,  add  ammonium  carbonate  in  slight  excess, 
and  let  the  mixture  stand  several  hours  in  a  warm  place.  Filter, 
wash  the  precipitate  with  water  mixed  with  a  little  ammonia,  dry, 
and  ignite  (§  53). 

For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  71.  This  method 
involves  a  trifling  loss  of  substance,  as  barium  carbonate  is  not 
absolutely  insoluble  in  water.  The  direct  experiment,  No.  62, 
gave  99*79  instead  of  100. 

If  the  solution  contains  a  notable  quantity  of  ammonium  salts, 
the  loss  incurred  is  much  more  considerable,  since  the  presence  of 
such  salts  greatly  increases  the  solubility  of  barium  carbonate. 

h.  In  Barium  Salts  of  Orgamie  Adds. 

Heat  the  salt  slowly  in  a  covered  platinum  crucible,  until  no 
more  fumes  are  evolved;  place  the  crucible  obliquely,  with  the 
lid  leaning  against  it,  and  ignite,  until  the  whole  of  the  carbon  is 
consumed,  and  the  residue  presents  a  perfectly  white  appear- 
ance: moisten  the  residue  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  ammo- 
nium carbonate,  evaporate,  ignite  gently,  and  weigh.  The  results 
obtained  by  this  method  are  quite  satisfactory.  A  direct  experi- 
ment, No.  68,  gave  99'61  instead  of  100.  The  loss  of  substance 
which  almost  invariably  attends  this  method  is  owing  to  particles 
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of  the  salt  being  carried  away  with  the  f  nines  evolved  npon  ignr 
tion,  and  is  accordingly  the  lees  considerable,  the  more  slowly  and 
gradually  the  heat  is  increased.  Omission  of  the  moistening  of 
the  residue  with  ammonium  carbonate  would  involve  a  further  loss 
of  substance,  as  the  ignition  of  barium  carbonate  in  contact  with 
carbon  is  attended  with  formation  of  some  caustic  baryta,  carbon 
monoxide  gas  being  evolved. 

§102. 

2.  Stbontiuic. 

a.  Solution. 

See  the  preceding  paragraph  (§  101,  a. — Solution  of  baryta  and 
barium  salts),  the  directions  there  given  apply  equally  here. 

b.  Determtnaiton. 

Strontium  is  weighed  either  as  strontium  sulphate  or  as  stron- 
tium carbonate  (§  72).  Strontium  in  the  form  of  oxide,  hydrox- 
ide, or  carbonate,  may  be  determined  also  by  the  volumetric 
(alkalimetric)  method.     Oomp.  §  198. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  STRoimuH  Sulphate. 

a.  By  Precipitation. 

All  compounds  of  strontium  without  exception. 

J.  By  Evaporation. 

All  strontium  salts  of  volatile  acids,  if  no  other  non-volatile 
body  is  present. 

2.  Strontium  Cabbonatb. 

a.  All  strontium  compounds  soluble  in  water. 

y5.  Strontium  salts  of  organic  acids. 

The  method  based  on  the  precipitation  of  strontium  with  sul- 
phuric acid  yields  accurate  results  only  in  cases  where  the  fluid 
from  which  the  strontium  is  to  be  precipitated  may  be  mixed, 
without  injury,  with  alcohol.  Where  this  cannot  be  done,  and 
where  the  method  based  on  the  evaporation  of  the  solution  of 
strontium  with  sulphuric  acid  is  equally  inapplicable,  the  conver- 
sion into  the  carbonate  ought  to  be  resorted  to  in  preference,  if 
admissible.  As  in  the  case  of  barium,  so  here,  we  have  to  be  on 
our  guard  against  the  presence  of  substances  which  would  impede 
precipitation. 
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1.  Determination  as  Strontium  Sulphate. 

a.  By  PreeipUoition. 

Mix  the  solution  of  the  strontium  salt  (which  must  not  be  too 
dilute,  nor  contain  much  free  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid)  with 
dilate  sulphuric  acid  in  excess,  in  a  beaker,  and  add  at  least  an 
equal  volume  of  alcohol;  let  the  mixture  stand  twelve  hours, 
and  filter;  wash  the  precipitate  with  dilute  alcohol,  dry  and  ignite 

(§53). 

If  the  circumstances  of  the  case  prevent  the  use  of  alcohol,  the 
fluid  must  be  precipitated  in  a  tolerably  concentrated  state,  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  cold  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours,  filtered,  and  the 
precipitate  washed  with  cold  water,  until  the  last  rinsings  manifest 
no  longer  an  acid  reaction,  and  leave  no  perceptible  residue  upon 
evaporation.  If  traces  of  free  sulphuric  acid  remain  adhering  to 
the  filter,  the  latter  turns  black  on  drying,  and  crumbles  to  pieces; 
too  protracted  wasliing  of  the  precipitate,  on  the  other  hand,  tends 
to  increase  the  loss  of  substance. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  the  precipitate  be  thoroughly  dry, 
before  proceeding  to  ignite  it ;  otherwise  it  will  be  apt  to  throw 
off  fine  particles  during  the  latter  process.  The  filter,  which  is  to 
be  bnmt  apart  from  the  precipitate,  must  be  as  clean  as  possible, 
or  8ome  loss  of  substance  will  be  incurred ;  as  may  be  clearly  seen 
from  the  depth  of  the  carmine  tint  of  the  flame  with  which  the 
filter  bums  if  the  precipitate  has  not  been  properly  removed. 

For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  72.     When  alcohol 
is  used  and  the  directions  given  are  properly  adhered  to,  the  results 
we  very  accurate ;  when  the  sulphate  of  strontium  is  precipitated 
from  an  aqueous  solution,  on  the  contrary,  a  certain  amount  of  loss 
is  miavoidable,  as  strontium  sulphate  is  not  absolutely  insoluble  in 
water.    The  direct  experiments,  No.  64,  gave  only  98-12  and  98-02 
instead  of  100.    However,  the  error  may  be  rectified,  by  calculat- 
ing the  amount  of  strontium  sulphate  dissolved  in  the  filtrate  and 
the  wash-water,  basing  the  calculation  upon  the  known  degree  of 
solubility  of  strontium  sulphate  in  pure  and  acidified  water.     See 
Expt.  No.  65,  which,  with  this  correction,  gave  99*77  instead  of 
100.    The  necessity  for  making  the  correction  may  be  obviated  by 
washing  with  1  part  sulphuric  acid  mixed  with  20  parts  water  till 
all  substances  precipitable  by  alcohol  are  removed,  then  with  alco- 
hol till  all  the  sulphuric  acid  is  removed.     Strontium  sulphate  also 
ovries  down  sulphates  of  other  strong  bases  in  small  quantities. 
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h.  By  Evaporation. 

The  same  method  as  described  for  barinm,  §  101, 1,  h. 

2.  Deterndnation  as  Strontium  CdMrbonate. 

a.  In  Solutions. 

The  same  method  as  described  §  101,  2,  a.  For  the  proper- 
ties of  the  precipitate,  see  §  72.  The  method  gives  very  accurate 
results,  as  strontium  carbonate  is  nearly  absolutely  insoluble  in 
water  containing  ammonia  and  ammonium  carbonate.  A  direct 
experiment,  No.  66,  gave  99*82  instead  of  100.  Presence  of 
ammonium  salts  exercises  here  a  less  adverse  influence  than  the 
precipitation  of  barium  carbonate. 

6.  In  Salts  of  Organic  Acids. 

The  same  method  as  described  §  101,  2,  h.  The  remarks  made 
there,  respecting  the  accuracy  of  the  results,  apply  equally  here. 

§108. 

3.  Calcixjh. 
a.  Solution.  #* 

See  §  101,  a. — Solution  of  barium.  Calcium  fluoride  is,  by 
means  of  sulphuric  acid,  converted  into  calcium  sulphate,  and  the 
latter  again,  if  necessary,  decomposed  by  boiling  or  fusing  with 
an  alkali  carbonate  (§  132).  [Calcium  sulphate  dissolves  readily 
in  moderately  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  much  less  soluble  in 
strong  hydrochloric  acid.] 

i.  Determination. 

Calcium  is  weighed  either  as  calcium  sulphate,  as  calcium 
carbonate,  or  calcium  oxide  (§  73).  Calcium  in  the  form  of  oxide, 
hydroxide,  or  carbonate,  may  be  determined  also  by  the  volumetric 
(alkalimetric)  method.     Comp.  §  198. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Calcium  Sulphate. 

a.  By  Precipitation. 

All  calcium  salts  of  acids  soluble  in  alcohol,  provided  no  other 
substance  insoluble  in  alcohol  be  present: 

h.  By  Evaporation. 

All  calcium  salts  of  volatile  acids,  provided  no  non-volatile  body 
be  present. 
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2.  Calcium  Cabbonate. 

0.  By  PrecipiUUion  wUh  Amman         Carbonate. 
AH  caldnm  salts  soluble  in  water. 

h.  By  Precijpitation  with  Aminoniuvi  Oxalate. 
All  oddam  salts  soluble  in  water  or  in  hydrochloric  acid  with« 
<mt  exception. 

e.  By  Ignitum. 

Galdum  salts  of  organic  acids. 

Of  these  several  methods^  %  h  (precipitation  with  ammonium 
oxalate)  is  the  one  most  frequently  resorted  to.  This,  and  the 
method  1,  i,  give  the  most  accurate  results.  The  method,  1,  a,  is 
nsoally  resorted  to  only  to  effect  the  separation  of  calcium  from 
otlier  basic  radicals ;  2,  a,  generally  only  to  effect  the  separation 
of  calcium  together  with  the  other  alkali-earth  metals  from  the 
alkalies.  As  many  bodies  (alkali  citrates,  and  metaphosphates) 
interfere  with  the  precipitation  of  calcium  by  the  precipitants 
given,  these,  if  present,  must  be  first  removed. 

1.  Determination  of  Calcium  Sulphate. 

a.  By  Precipitation. 

Mix  the  solution  of  calcium  salt  in  a  beaker,  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  in  excess,  and  add  twice  the  volume  of  alcohol ;  let 
the  mixture  stand  twelve  hours,  filter,  and  tJioroxighly  wash  the 
precipitate  with  alcohol,  dry,  and  ignite  moderately  (§  53).  For 
the  properties  of  the  pi^ecipitate,  see  §  73.  The  results  are  very 
aocorate.    A  direct  experiment,  No.  67,  gave  99*64  instead  of  100. 

1.  By  Evaporation. 

The  same  method  as  described  §  101,  1,  h. 

2.  Determination  as  Calcium   Carbonate  or   Calcium 
Oxide. 

a.  By  Precipitation  vnth  Am/monium  Carbonate. 

The  same  method  as  described  §  101,  2,  a.  The  precipitate 
can  be  most  conveniently  weighed  as  calcium  carbonate.  It  must 
be  exposed  only  to  a  very  gentle  red  heat,  but  this  must  be  con- 
tinued for  some  time.  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see 
§73. 

This  method  gives  very  accurate  results,  the  loss  of  substance 
ineurred  being  hardly  worth  mentioning. 

If  the  solution  contains  ammonium  chloride  or  similar  ammo* 
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ninm  Baits  in  considerable  proportion,  the  loss  of  substance  incnrred 
is  far  greater.  The  same  is  the  case  if  the  precipitate  is  washed 
with  pnre  instead  of  ammoniacal  water.  A  direct  experiment,  No. 
68,  in  which  pore  water  was  used,  gave  99*17  instead  of  100  parts 
of  lime. 

h.  By  Precipitation  with  Ammoniwm  Oxalate, 

a.  The  Calcium  Salt  is  sdvble  in  Water. 

To  the  hot  solution  in  a  beaker,  add  ammonium  oxalate  in 
moderate  excess,  and  then  ammonia  sufficient  to  impart  an  ammo- 
niacal smell  to  the  fluid;  cover  the  glass,  and  let  it  stand  in  a 
warm  place  until  the  precipitate  has  completely  subsided,  which 
will  require  twelve  hours,  at  least.  Pour  the  dear  fluid  gently  and 
cautiously,  so  as  to  leave  the  precipitate  undisturbed,  on  a  filter ; 
wash  the  precipitate  two  or  three  times  by  decantation  with  hot 
water ;  lastly,  transfer  the  precipitate  also  to  the  filter,  by  rinsing 
with  hot  water,  taking  care,  before  the  addition  of  a  fresh  portion, 
to  wait  until  the  fluid  has  completely  passed  through  the  filter. 
Small  particles  of  the  precipitate,  adhering  firmly  to  the  glass, 
are  removed  with  a  feather.  If  this  fails  to  effect  their  complete 
removal,  they  should  be  dissolved  in  a  few  drops  of  highly  dilute 
hydrocliloric  acid,  ammonia  added  to  the  solution,  and  the  oxalate 
obtained  added  to  the  first  precipitate.  Deviations  from  the  rules 
laid  down  hero  will  generally  give  rise  to  the  passing  of  a  turbid 
fluid  through  the  filter.  After  having  washed  the  precipitate,  dry 
it  on  the  filter  in  the  funnel,  and  transfer  the  dry  precipitate  to  a 
platinum  crucible,  taking'  care  to  remove  it  as  completely  as 
possible  from  the  filter ;  bum  the  filter  on  a  piece  of  platinmn 
wire,  letting  the  ash  drop  into  the  hollow  of  the  lid ;  put  the 
latter,  now  inverted,  on  the  crucible,  so  that  the  filter  ash  may  not 
mix  with  the  precipitate;  heat  at  first  very  gently,  then  more 
strongly,  until  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  is  heated  to  very  faint 
redness.  Keep  it  at  that  temperature  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes, 
removing  the  Ud  from  time  to  time.  I  am  accustomed  during  this 
operation  to  move  the  lamp  backwards  and  forwards  under  the 
crucible  with  the  hand,  since,  if  you  allow  it  to  stand,  the  heat 
may  very  easily  get  too  high.  Finally  allow  to  cool  in  the  desic- 
cator and  weigh.  After  weighing,  moisten  the  contents  of  the 
crucible,  which  must  be  perfectly  white,  or  barely  show  the  least 
tinge  of  gray,  with  a  little  water,  and  test  this  after  a  time  with  a 
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minnte  slip  of  turmeric  paper.  Should  the  paper  turn  brown — a 
sign  that  the  heat  applied  was  too  strong— rinse  off  the  fluid 
adhering  to  the  paper  with  a  little  water  into  the  crucible,  throw 
in  a  small  lump  of  pure  anmionium  carbonate,  evaporate  to  dry- 
ness (best  in  the  water-bath),  heat  to  very  faint  redness,  and  weigh 
the  residue.  If  the  weight  has  increased,  repeat  the  same  opera- 
tion until  the  weight  remains  constant.  This  method  gives  nearly 
abeolntely  accurate  results;  and  if  the  application  of  heat  is 
properly  managed,  there  is  no  need  of  the  tedious  evaporation 
with  ammonium  carbonate.  A  direct  experiment,  No.  69,  gave 
99-99  idstead  of  100. 

If  a  gas  blowpipe  is  at  hand,  or  any  other  arrangement  by 
means  of  which  a  platinum  crucible  may  be  raised  to  a  white  heat, 
the  calcium  oxalate  may  be  converted  into  caustic  lime  with 
results  almost  equally  accurate ;  and  I  believe  that  this  method, 
which  requires  less  patience  than  the  other,  is  more  certain  to  yield 
good  results  in  the  hands  of  many  persons.  The  calcium  oxalate 
and  the  filter  ash  are  transferred  to  a  moderate-sized  platinum 
crucible,  which  is  ignited  first  over  the  Bunsen,  and  then  over  the 
blowpipe.  The  crucible  is  then  weighed,  and  ignited  again  over 
the  blowpipe.  The  second  ignition  over  the  blowpipe  should  not 
rednce  the  weight.  The  duration  of  the  ignition  necessary  varies 
from  5  to  15  or  more  minutes,  according  to  intensity  of  heat  and 
quantity  of  the  precipitate.  It  is  well  to  weigh  the  empty  crucible 
again  at  the  end  of  the  operation,  as  platinum  sometimes  loses 
weight  after  violent  and  prolonged  ignition.  The  results  obtained 
by  Friizsche,  Cossa,*  and  Souchay  scarcely  differ  from  the  calcu- 
lated numbers.     For  properties  of  calcium  oxide,  see  §  73. 

The  calcium  oxalate  may  also  be  converted  into  sulphate. 
ScHBOTTEB  iguitcs  in  a  covered  platinum  crucible  with  pure  ammo- 
nium sulphate.  Or  you  may  ignite  in  a  covered  platinum  dish 
till  the  precipitate  is  for  the  most  part  converted  into  oxide,  add  a 
little  water,  then  hydrochloric  acid  to  effect  solution,  then  pure 
sulphuric  acid  in  excess,  evaporate  and  ignite  moderately.  This 
process  is  also  quite  accurate. 

Instead  of  converting  calcium  oxalate  into  carbonate  or  oxide 
for  weighing,  the  quantity  of  calcium  present  in  the  salt  may  be 
determined  also  by  two  different  volumetric  methods. 


(Zcitscbr.  f.  anal.  Chcm.  8,  179)  and  A.  Cobsa  {lb,  8,  141). 
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a.  Ignito  the  oxalate,  converting  it  thns  into  a  mixture  of  cal- 
cium carbonate  and  oxide,  and  determine  the  quantity  of  the  cal- 
cium by  the  alkalimetric  method  described  in  §  198 ;  or, 

h.  Determine  the  oxalic  acid  in  the  well-washed  but  still  moist 
calcium  oxalate  by  means  of  potassium  permanganate  (§  137). 

With  proper  care,  both  these  volumetric  methods  give  as  accu- 
rate results  as  those  obtained  by  weighing.  (Comp.  Expt.  Ka 
71.)  They  deserve  to  be  recommended  more  particularly  in  cases 
where  an  entire  series  of  quantitative  estimations  of  calcium  has 
to  be  made.  Under  certain  circumstances  it  may  also  prove 
advantageous  to  precipitate  calcium  with  a  measured  quantity  of  a 
standard  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  filter,  and  determine  the  excess  of 
oxalic  acid  in  the  filtrate,  or  an  aliquot  part  of  the  same.    (EIsaut.*) 

/?.  JTie  SaU  is  insoltMe  in  Water. 
Dissolve  the  salt  in  dilute  hydrodiloric  acid.  If  the  acid  of 
the  calcium  salt  is  of  a  nature  to  escape  in  this  operation  («.^.,  car 
bonic  acid),  or  to  admit  of  its  separation  by  evaporation  {e.g.^  silicic 
acid),  proceed,  after  the  removal  of  the  acid,  as  directed  in  a.  But 
if  the  acid  cannot  thus  be  readily  got  rid  of  {e.g.,  phosphoric  acid), 
proceed  as  follows :  Add  ammonia  until  a  precipitate  begins  to 
form,  re-dissolve  this  with  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid,  add  ammo- 
nium oxalate  in  excess,  and  finally  sodium  acetate;  allow  the 
precipitate  to  subside,  and  proceed  for  the  remainder  of  the  opera- 
tion as  directed  in  a.  In  this  process  the  free  hydrochloric  acid 
present  reacts  on  the  sodium  acetate  and  ammonium  oxalate, 
forming  sodium  and  ammonium  chlorides,  with  liberation  of  a 
corresponding  amount  of  oxalic  and  acetic  acids  in  which  calcium 
oxalate  is  nearly  insoluble.  The  method  yields  accurate  results. 
A  direct  experiment.  No.  72,  gave  99*78  instead  of  100. 

c.  By  Ignition, 

Tlie  same  method  as  described  §  101,  2,  5  (barium).  The  resi- 
due remaining  upon  evaporation  with  ammonium  carbonate  (which 
operation  it  is  advisable  to  perform  twice)  must  be  ignited  very 
gently.  The  remarks  made  in  §  101,  2,  5,  in  reference  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  results,  apply  equally  here.  By  way  of  tbntrol,  the 
calcium  carbonate  may  be  converted  into  oxide  or  into  calcium 
sulphate  (see  &,  or),  or  it  may  be  determined  alkalimetaically  (§  198). 

«  Chem.  Centralblatt,  1856,  816. 
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§104. 

4.  Magnesium. 

a,Solniian. 

Many  magnesiTun  salts  are  soluble  in  water ;  those  which  are 
iDsolublein  that  menstnium  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  the 
exception  of  Bome  silicates  and  aluminates. 

6.  Determination. 

Magnftsinm  is  weighed  (§  74)  either  as  stUphaU  or  as  pyrch 
fhosphate,  or  as  moff^iesitifn  oxide.  In  the  form  of  oxide  or  car- 
bonate, it  may  be  determined  also  by  the  alkalimetric  method 
described  in  §  198. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Magnesium  Sulphate. 

a.  Directly.  h.  Indirectly. 

All  magnesium  salts  of  vola-  All  magnesium  salts  soluble 

tile  acids,  provided  no  other  in  water,  and  also  those  which, 
non-volatile  subBtanco  be  pres-  insoluble  in  that  menstruum, 
ent  dissolve    in    hydrochloric   acid, 

with  separation  of  their  acid 
(provided  no  ammonium  salts 
be  present). 

2.  Magitesium  Pyrophosphate. 

All  magnesium  compounds  without  exception. 

3.  Magnesium  OxroE. 

a.  Magnesium  salts  of  organic  acids,  or  of  readily  volatile  inor- 
ganic oxygen  acids. 

h.  Magnesium  chloride,  and  magnesium  compounds  convertible 
into  that  salt. 

The  direct  determination  as  magnesium  sulphate  is  highly 
recommended  in  all  cases  where  it  is  applicable.  The  indirect  con- 
version into  the  sulphate  serves  only  in  the  case  of  certain  separa- 
tions, and  is  hardly  ever  had  recourse  to  where  it  can  possibly  be 
avoided.  The  determination  as  pyrophospliate  is  most  generally 
resorted  to ;  especiaUy  also  in  tlie  separation  of  magnesium  from 
other  bases.  The  method  based  on  the  conversion  of  magnesium 
chloride  into  oxide  is  usually  resorted  to  only  to  effect  the  sepani' 
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tion  of  magnesium  from  the  alkali  metals.    Magnesimn  phosphatcB 
are  analyzed  as  §  185  directs. 

1.  Determination,  as  Ifo/gneaium  Sulphate. 

Add  to  the  solution  excess  of  pure  dilate  sidphnric  add,  evapo- 
rate to  dryness,  in  a  weighed  platinum  dish,  on  the  water-bath ; 
then  heat  at  first  cautiously,  afterwards,  with  the  coyer  on  more 
strongly — ^here  it  is  advisable  to  place  the  lamp  so  that  the  flame 
may  play  obliquely  on  the  cover  from  above — ^until  the  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid  is  completely  expelled;  lastly,  ignite  gently  over 
the  lamp  for  some  time;  allow  to  cool,  and  weigh*  Should  no 
fumes  of  hydrated  sulphuric  add  escape  upon  the  application  of  a 
strongish  heat,  this  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  sure  sign  that  the 
sulphuric  acid  has  not  been  added  in  suffident  quantity,  in  which 
case,  after  allowing  to  cool,  a  fresh  portion  of  sulphuric  acid  is 
added.  The  method  yields  very  acSurate  results.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  use  a  very  large  excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  resi- 
due must  be  exposed  to  a  moderate  red  heat  only,  and  weighed 
rapidly.    For  the  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  74. 

2.  Determination  as  Magnesium  Pyrophosphate. 

The  solution  of  the  magnesium  salt  is  mixed,  in  a  beaker,  with 
ammonium  chloride,  and  ammonia  added  in  slight  excess.  Should 
a  precipitate  form  upon  the  addition  of  ammonia,  this  may  be  con- 
sidered a  sign  that  a  suj9icient  amount  of  ammonium  chloride  has 
not  been  used ;  a  fresh  amount  of  that  salt  must  consequently  be 
added,  sufficient  to  effect  the  re-solution  of  the  precipitate  formed. 
The  clear  fluid  is  then  mixed  with  a  solution  of  sodium  phosphate 
or  sodium  ammonium  phosphate*  in  excess,  and  the  mixture  stirred, 
taking  care  to  avoid  touching  the  sides  of  the  beaker  with  the  stir- 
ring-rod ;  otherwise  particles  of  the  precipitate  are  apt  to  adhere 
so  firmly  to  the  rubbed  parts  of  the  beaker,  that  it  will  be  found 
difficult  to  remove  them  ;  the  beaker  is  then  covered,  and  allowed 
to  stand  at  rest  for  twelve  hours,  without  wanning ;  after  that  time 
the  fiuid  is  filtered,  and  the  predpitate  collected  on  the  filter,  tlie 
last  particles  of  it  being  rinsed  out  of  the  glass  with  a  portion  of 
the  filtrate,  with  the  aid  of  a  feather ;  when  the  fiuid  has  completely 
passed  through,  the  precipitate  is  washed  with  a  mixture  of  8  parts 
of  water,  and  1  part  of  solution  of  ammonia  of  0*96  sp.  gr.,  the 

*  According  to  Mohr  (NaNH«H)P04  is  preferable  to  (NatH)POt  as  a  pre- 
cipitant   (See  Zeitschr.  f.  Anal.  Chem.  12,  86.) 
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operation  being  continued  until  a  few  drops  of  the  fluid  passing 
through  the  filter  mixed  with  nitric  acid  and  a  drop  of  silver  nitrate 
show  only  a  very  slight  opalescence. 

The  precipitate  is  now  thoroughly  dried,  and  then  transferred 
to  a  platinum  crucible  (§  53) ;  the  latter,  with  the  lid  on,  is  exposed 
for  some  time  to  a  very'gentle  heat,  which  is  finally  increased  to 
intense  redness.  The  filter,  as  clean  as  practicable,  is  incinerated 
in  a  spiral  of  platinum  wire,  and  the  ash  transferred  to  the  cru- 
cible, which  is  then  once  more  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  allowed  to 
cool,  and  weighed.  If  the  magnesium  pyrophosphate  is  dark 
colored,  moisten  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  warm  till  dry, 
and  ignite  again. 

For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  74. 

This  method,  if  properly  executed,  yields  most  accurate  results* 
The  precipitate  must  be  washed  completely,  but  not  over-washed, 
and  the  washing  water  must  always  contain  the  requisite  quantity 
of  ammonia. 

Direct  experiments.  No.  73,  a  and  5,  gave  respectively  100*43 
and  100*30  instead  of  100. 

3.  Determination  as  Magnesium  Oxide, 

a.  In  Magnesium,  Salts  of  Organic  or  Volatile  Inorganic 
Acids. 

The  magnesium  salt  is  gently  heated  in  a  covered  platinum 
crucible,  increasing  the  temperature  gradually,  until  no  more  fumes 
escape;  the  lid  is  then  removed,  and  the  crucible  placed  in  an 
oblique  position,  with  the  lid  leaning  against  it.  A  red  heat  is 
now  applied,  until  the  residue  is  perfectly  white.  For  the  prop- 
erties of  the  residue,  see  §  74.  The  method  gives  the  more  accu- 
rate results  the  more  slowly  the  salt  is  heated  from  the  beginning. 
Some  loss  of  substance  is  usually  sustained,  owing  to  traces  of  the 
salt  being  carried  off  with  the  empyreumatic  products.  Mag- 
nesium salts  of  readily  volatile  oxygen  acids  (carbonic  acid,  nitric 
acid),  may  be  transformed  into  magnesium  oxide  in  a  similar  way,  by 
umple  ignition.  Even  magnesium  sulphate  loses  the  whole  of  its 
sulphuric  acid  when  exposed,  in  a  platinum  ciiicible,  to  the  heat 
of  the  gas  blowpipe-flame  (Sonnenschein).  As  regards  small  quan- 
tities of  magnesium  sulphate,  I  can  fully  confirm  this  statement. 

b.  Conversion  of  Magnesium,  Chloride  into  Magnesium  Oxide. 
See  §  153,  4,  y* 
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THIRD  GROUP  OF  BASIC  RADICALS. 

ALUMINIUM — OUBOMIUM — (t  ITANIUM). 

§106. 

1.  Aluminium. 
a.  SahUion. 

Aluminium  compounds  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  dissolve, 
for  the  most  part,  in  hydrochloric  add.  Native  crystallized  alu- 
minium oxide  (sappliire,  ruby,  corundum,  &c.),  and  many  native 
aluminium  compounds,  and  also  artificially  produced  aluminium 
oxide  after  intense  ignition,  require  fusing  with  sodium  carbonate, 
caustic  potassa,  or  barium  hydroxide,  as  a  preliminary  step  to  their 
solution  in  hydrochloric  add.  Many  alumimnm  compounds  which 
resist  the  action  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  may  be  decom- 
posed by  protracted  heating  with  moderately  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  or  by  fusion  with  potassium  disulphate ;  e.g,j  common 
clay. 

h.  Determination. 

Aluminium  is  invariably  weighed  as  ahifmninm  oxide  (§  75). 
The  several  aluminium  salts  are  converted  into  aluminium  oxide, 
either  by  precipitation  as  aluminium  hydroxide,  and  subsequent 
ignition,  or  by  simple  ignition.  Precipitation  as  basic  acetate  or 
basic  formate  is  resorted  to  only  in  cases  of  separation. 

Wo  may  convert  into 

ALUMINIUM  OXIDE. 

a.  By  Precipitation.  h.  By  Beatinff  or  lyniUon. 

All  aluminium  salts  soluble  a.   All  aluminium   salts  of 

in  water,  and  those  which,  insolu-  readily    volatile    oxygen    acids 

blc  in  that  menstruum,  dissolve  {e.g.y  aluminium  nitrate). 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  sepa-  ft.   All  aluminium  salts  of 

ration  of  their  acid.  organic  adds. 

With  regard  to  the  method  a,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
solution  must  contain  no  organic  substances,  which  would  inter- 
fere with  the  precipitation — e,g,y  tartaric  acid,  sugar,  &c  Should 
such  1>e  present,  the  solution  must  be  mixed  with  sodium  carbo- 
nate and  potassium  nitrate,  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  platinum 
dish,  the  residue  fused,  then  softened  with  water,  transferred  to  a 
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beaker,  digested  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  filtered, 
and  then,  but  not  before,  precipitated. 

The  methods  S,  a  aiiid  )9,  are  applicable  only  in  oases  where  no 
o&er  fixed  substances  are  present  The  methods  of  determining 
alnminium  in  its  combinations  with  phosphoric,  boracic,  silicic,  and 
chromic  acids,  will  be  found  in  Part  II.  of  this  Section,  under  the 
heids  of  these  several  acids. 

Determination  as  AJ/wnitiium  Oxide, 

a.  By  PrecipUation. 

ICz  the  moderately  dilute  hot  solution  of  the  aluminium  salt, 
in  a  beaker  or  dish,  with  a  tolerable  quantity  of  ammonium  chio* 
lide,  if  that  salt  is  not  already  present ;  add  ammonia  sli^ghtly  in 
exoesB,  boU  gently  till  the  fluid  gives  a  neutral  or  barely  alkaline 
reBetion(the  fluid  adhering  to  the  test  paper  must  be  washed  back). 
The  fluid  must  not  be  heated  too  long,  or  it  may  become  acid 
through  decomposition  of  ammonium  chloride,  and  some  of  the 
precipitate  may  redissolve ;  allow  to  settle ;  then  decant  the  clear 
nipematant  fluid  on  to  a  filter,  taking  care  not  to  disturb  the  pro- 
dpiUte;  pour  boiling  i^ter  on  the  latter  in  the  beaker,  stir,  let 
the  precipitate  subside,  decant  again,  and  repeat  this  operation  of 
waduDg  by  decantation  a  second  and  a  third  time;  transfer  the 
precipitate  now  to  the  filter,  finish  the  washing  with  boiling  water, 
dry  thoroughly,  ignite  (§  52),  and  weigh.     The  heat  applied  should 
be  very  gentle  at  first,  and  the  crucible  kept  well  covered,  to  guard 
against  the  risk  of  loss  of  substance  from  spirting,  which  is  always 
to  be  apprehended  if  the  precipitate  is  not  thoroughly  dry ;  towards 
the  end  of  the  process  the  heat  should  be  raised  to  intense  redness. 
In  the  case  of  aluminium  s^ulpJia^te  the  foregoing  process  is  apt  to 
leare  some  sulphuric  acid  in  the  precipitate,  which,  of  course, 
vitiates  the  result.    To  insure  the  removal  of  this  sulphuric  acid, 
the  precipitate  should  be  exposed  for  5-10  min.  to  the  heat  of  the 
gas  blowpipe  flame.     If  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way,  pi'cvcnt- 
ing  this  proceeding,  the  precipitate,  either  simply  washed  or  mod- 
erately ignited,  must  be  re-dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  (which 
reqaires  protracted  warming  vrith  strong  acid),  and  then  precipi- 
tated again  with  ammonia;  or  the  sulphate  must  first  bo  converted 
into  nitrate  by  decomposing  it  with  lead  nitrate,  added  in  very 
slight  excess,  the  excess  of  lead  removed  by  means  of  hydrosul- 
phuric  add,  and  the  further  process  conducted  according  to  the 
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directions  of  a  or  i.  For  the  properties  of  alnminiom  hydroxide 
and  ignited  aluminium  oxide,  see  §  75.  The  method,  if  properly 
executed,  gives  very  accurate  results.  But  if  a  considerable  excess 
of  ammonia  is  used,  more  particularly  in  the  absence  of  anmio- 
nium  salts,  and  the  liquid  is  filtered  without  boiling  or  long  stand- 
ing in  a  warm  place  to  remove  the  anunonia,  no  trifling  loss  may 
be  incurred.  This  loss  is  the  greater,  the  more  dilute  the  solution, 
and  the  larger  the  excess  of  ammonia.  The  precipitate  cannot 
well  be  sufiSciently  washed  on  the  filter  on  account  of  its  gelatinous 
nature ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  entirely  washed  by  decantation, 
a  very  large  quantity  of  wash-water  must  be  used,  hence  it  is  advis- 
able to  combine  the  two  methods^  as  directed.*  In  case  the  Buksek 
filtering  apparatus  is  used  for  washing  aluminium  hydroxide,  for 
which  operation  it  is  particularly  desirable,  the  precipitate  may  be 
brought  into  the  filter  without  washing  by  decantation,  and  may 
be  ignited  without  previous  drying.     See  §  58,  b. 

i.  By  Ignition. 

a.  Akimmium  Salts  of  Volatile  Oxygen  Acids. 
Ignite  the  salt  (or  the  residue  of  the  evaporated  solution)  in  a 
platinum  crucible,  gently  at  first,  then  gradually  to  the  very  high- 
est degree  of  intensity,  until  the  weight  remains  constant.  For 
the  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  75.  Its  purity  must  be  care- 
fully tested.     There  are  no  sources  of  error. 

/?.  Alurmnium  Salts  of  Orga/nic  Acids. 
The  same  method  as  described  §  104,  3,  a  (Magnesium). 

§106. 

2.  Chromium. 

a.  Solution. 

Many  chromic  salts  are  soluble  in  water.  Chromic  hydroxide, 
and  most  of  the  salts  insoluble  in  water,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric 
acid.  Ignition  renders  chromic  oxide  and  many  chromium  salts 
insoluble  in  acids;  this  insoluble  modification  must  be  prepared  for 

*  [When  a  solution  of  aluminium  hydroxide  in  potassium  or  sodium  hydrox- 
ide is  boiled  with  excess  of  ammonium  chloride,  the  aluminium  separates  com- 
pletely as  a  hydrated  oxide  with  two  mol.  of  water,  which  may  be  washed  with 
comparative  ease.  In  certain  cases,  as  where  aluminium  is  separated  from  ferric 
iron  by  boiling  their  hydroxides  with  soda,  this  fact  may  be  taken  advantage  ol 
LOwE,  Fres.  Zeitschrift,  IV.  855.] 
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solution  ia  hydrochloric  add,  by  fiuing  with  3  or  4  parts  of  potasea. 
In  the  procees  of  fusing  a  small  quantity  of  potassium  chromate  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  air;  this,  however,  can  be  decomposed  by 
beating  with  hydrochloric  acid  with  formation  of  chromic  chloride. 
Addition  of  alcohol  greatly  promotes  the  reduction  to  chromic 
chloride.  Instead  of  this  fusing  with  potassa,  we  frequently  prefer 
to  adopt  a  treatment,  whereby  the  chromium  is  at  once  oxidized 
and  conyerted  into  an  alkali  chromate  (see  2).  For  the  solution  of 
chromic  iron,  see  §  160. 

h.  Deierminatian. 

Chromium  is  always,  when  directly  determined,  weighed  cu 
(kromie  oxide.  It  is  brought  into  this  form  either  by  precipitation 
18  hydroxide  and  ignition,  or  by  simple  ignition.  It  may,  how- 
ever, also  be  estimated,  by  conversion  into  chromic  acid,  and  deter- 
mination as  sucL 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Chbomio  Oxidb. 

a.  By  Precipitation.  K  By  Ignition. 

All  chromic  salts  soluble  in  a.  All  chromic  salts  of  vola- 

water,  and  also  those  which,  in-  tile  oxygen  acids,  provided  no 
adnble  in  that  menstruum,  dis-  non-volatile  substances  be  pres- 
aolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with    ent. 

Beparation  of  their  acid.    Fro-  ft.  Chromic  salts  of  organic 

vided  always  that  no    organic    acids, 
substances  (such  as  tartaric  acid, 
oialic  add,  &c)  which  interfere 
with  the  precipitation  be  present. 

2.  Chbomio  acid,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  alkali  chromatf 

Chromic  oxide  and  all  chromic  salts. 

The  methods  of  analyzing  chromic  phosphates,  borates,  silicates, 
and  chromic  chromate,  will  be  found  in  Fart  II.  of  this  Section, 
under  the  heads  of  the  several  acids  of  these  compounds. 

1.  Determination  ae  Chromic  Oxide. 

a.  By  Precipitation. 

The  solution,  which  must  not  be  too  highly  concentrated,  is 
heated  to  100^  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  dish.  If  the  precipita- 
tion is  effected  in  a  glass  vessel,  considerable  error  is  caused  by 
contamination  of  the  precipitate  with  silica.     If  porcelain  is  used, 
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this  error  is  slight.  Ammonia  is  then  added  slightly  in  excess,  and 
the  mixture  exposed  to  a  temperature  approaching  boiling,  until 
the  fluid  over  the  precipitate  is  perfectly  colorless,  presenting  no 
longer  the  least  shade  of  red ;  let  the  soUd  particles  subside,  wash 
three  times  by  decantation,  and  lastly  on  the  filter,  with  hot  water, 
dry  thorouglily,  and  ignite  (§  52).  The  heat  in  the  latter  process 
must  be  increased  gradually,  and  the  crucible  kept  covered,  other- 
wise some  loss  of  substance  is  likely  to  arise  from  spirting  upon 
the  incandescence  of  the  chromic  oxide  which  marks  the  passing  of 
the  soluble  into  the  insoluble  modification.  For  the  properties  of 
the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  76.  This  method,  if  properly 
executed,  gives  accurate  results. 

h.  By  Ignition. 

a.  Chromic  aatts  of  Volatile  Oxygen  Acids. 
The  same  method  as  described,  §  105,  5,  a  (Aluminium). 

h.  Chromic  salts  of  Organic  Acids. 
The  same  method  as  described,  §  104,  3,  a  (Magnesium). 

2.  Conversion  of  Chbomtum  in  Chbomic  Compounds 
INTO  Alkali  Chbomate. 

(For  the  estimation  of  chromic  acid,  see  §  130.) 

The  following  methods  have  been  proposed  with  this  view : — 

a.  The  solution  of  the  chromic  salt  is  mixed  with  solution  of 
potassa  or  soda  in  excess,  until  the  chromic  hydroxide^  which  forms 
at  first,  is  redissolved.  Chlorine  gas  is  then  conducted  into  the 
cold  fluid  until  it  acquires  a  yellowish-red  tint ;  it  is  then  mixed 
with  potassa  or  soda  in  excess,  and  the  mixture  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness ;  the  residue  is  ignited  in  a  platinum  crucible.  The  whole  of 
the  potassium  (or  sodium)  chlorate  formed  is  decomposed  by  this 
process,  and  the  residue  consists,  therefore,  now  of  an  alkali  chro- 
mate  and  potassium  (or  sodium)  chloride. — (Vohl.) 

b.  Potassium  hydroxide  is  heated  in  a  silver  crucible  to  calm 
fusion ;  the  heat  is  then  somewhat  moderated,  and  the  perfectly 
dry  chromic  compound  projected  into  the  crucible.  When  the 
substance  is  thoroughly  moistened  with  the  potassa,  small  lumps  of 
fused  potassium  chlorate  are  added.  A  lively  efiervesoence  ensues, 
from  the  escape  of  oxygen ;  at  the  same  time  the  mass  acquires  a 
more  and  more  yellow  color,  and  finally  becomes  clear  and  trans- 
parent.    Loss  of  substance  must  be  carefully  guarded  against  (H. 

BCHWABZ). 
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Cm  Dissolve  chromic  hydroxide  in  eolation  of  potassa  or  soda, 
add  lead  dioxide  in  BniBcient  excess,  and  warm.  The  yellow  fluid 
produced  contains  all  the  chromium  as  lead  cliromate  in  alkaline 
K>lution.  Filter  from  the  excess  of  lead  dioxide,  add  to  the  tiltrate 
acetic  acid  to  acid  reaction,  and  determine  the  weight  of  the  pre- 
cipitated lead  chromAte  (6.  Chancel*). 

[rf.  Render  the  solution  of  chromic  salt  nearly  neutral  by  a 
Bolntion  of  sodium  carbonate,  add  sodium  acetate  in  excess,  heat 
and  add  chlorine  water,  or  pass  in  chlorine  gas,  keeping  the  solu- 
tion nearly  neutral  by  occasional  addition  of  sodium  carbonate. 
The  oxidation  proceeds  readily.  Boil  off  excess  of  chlorine,  when 
the  chromic  acid  may  be  precipitated  as  lead  chromate  or  barium 
chromate  (W.  GiBssf).] 

§  107. 
Supplement  to  the  Third  Group. 

TrTANIUM. 

Titanium  is  always  weighed  as  titanic  oxide  (TiO,),  i.e.,  the 
oxide  or   anhydride    corresponding   to    titanic    acid   (Ti(Oir),). 
Titanic  acid  is  precipitated  with  an  alkali  or  by  boiling  its  dilute 
acid  solution.    In  precipitating  acid  solutions  of  titanic  acid  ammo- 
nia is  employed;  take  care  to  add  the  precipitating  agent  only 
in  slight  excess,  let  the  precipitate  formed,  which  resembles  aln- 
mininm  hydroxide,  deposit,  wash,  first  by  dccantation,  then  com- 
pletely on  the  filter,  dry,  and  ignite  {%  52).     If  the  solution  con- 
tained sulphuric  acid,  put  some  ammonium  carbonate  into  the 
cracible,  after  the  first  ignition,  to  secure  the  removal  of  every 
remaining  trace  of  that  acid.    Lose  no  time  in  weighing  the  ignited 
titanic  oxide,  as  it  is  slightly  hygroscopic.     Occasionally  it  is  more 
convenient  to  precipitate  titanic  acid  from  its  acid  solutions  by 
nearly  neutralizing  with  ammonia,  adding  sodium  acetate  and  boil- 
ing.   The  precipitate  thus  obtained  is  easily  filtered  and  washed. 
If  we  have  titanic  acid  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  as  for  instance 
oocnrs  when  we  fuse  it  with  potassium  disulpliate  and  treat  the 
mass  with  cold  water,  we  may,  by  largely  diluting,  and  long  boil- 
ing, with  renewal  of  the  evaporating  water,  fully  precipitate  the 
titanic  acid.     If  much  free  acid  is  present  it  must  be  nearly  neu- 

*  Comp.  rend.  48,  927.  t  [Am.  Joum.  8cL  2  Ser.  89,  58.] 
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tralized  with  ammonia  before  boiling.  In  the  process  of  igniting 
the  dried  precipitate,  some  ammonium  carbonate  is  added.  From 
dilate  hydrochloric  acid  solutions  of  titanic  acid,  the  latter  sepa- 
rates completely  only  upon  evaporating  the  fluid  to  dryness ;  and 
if  the  precipitate  in  that  case  were  washed  with  pure  water,  the 
filtrate  would  be  milky;  acid  must,  therefore,  be  added  to  the 
water. 

Titanic  acid  precipitated  in  the  cold,  washed  with  cold  water, 
and  dried  without  elevation  of  temperature,  is  completely  soluble 
in  hydrochloric  acid ;  otherwise  it  dissolves  only  incompletely  in 
that  acid.  The  met^Uitanic  acid  thrown  down  from  dilute  acid 
solutions  by  boiling,  is  not  soluble  in  dilute  acids.  Titanic  oxide 
resulting  from  ignition  of  titanic  or  metatitanic  acid  does  not  dis- 
solve even  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  but  it  does  dissolve 
by  long  heating  with  tolerably  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The 
easiest  way  of  effecting  its  solution  is  to  fuse  it  for  some  time  with 
potassium  disulphate,  and  treat  the  fused  mass  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  cold  water.  Upon  fusing  with  sodium  carbonate,  sodium 
titanate  is  formed,  which,  when  treated  with  water,  leaves  acid 
sodium  titanate,  which  is  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Titanic 
oxide  (TiO,)  consists  of  60*98  per  cent,  of  titanium,  and  39-02  per 
cent,  of  oxygen.  By  fusing  titanic  oxide  with  three  times  it  quan- 
tity of  potassium  hydrogen  fluoride,  potassium  titanium  fluoride  is 
formed,  which  readily  dissolves  in  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
(of  sp.  gr.  1*015)  in  the  heat.  On  fusing  a  very  low  heat  must  be 
applied  at  first,  till  the  excess  of  hydrofluoric  acid  has  escaped,  then 
the  heat  is  quickly  i*aised  till  the  mass  melts  and  the  titanic  oxide 
is  just  dissolved  (Maeignac*).  On  heating  with  hydrofluoric  and 
sulphuric  acids  practically  no  titanium  fluoride  escapes,  but  by 
heating  with  hydrofluoric  acid  some  loss  does  occur  (RiLErt)- 


*  Zeitsclir.  f.  aoal.  Chem.  7,  112.  ^Ib.  8,  71. 
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FOURTH  GROUP  OP  BASIC  RADICALS. 

QNO^MANOAITESS^-NICKEL — COBALT — FERROUS    IRON — FERRIC    IROll 

— (URAlilUM   AND    URANYL). 

§108. 

1.  Zinc. 

a.  Solution. 

Many  of  the  zinc  salts  are  soluble  in  water.  Metallic  zinc,  zinc 
oxide,  and  the  salts,  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  dissolve  in  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

b.  Determination. 

Zinc  is  weighed  either  as  oadde  or  as  sulphide  (§  77).  The 
conversion  of  zinc  salts  into  the  oxide  is  effected  either  by  precipi- 
tation as  basic  zinc  carbonate  or  sulphide,  or  by  direct  ignition. 
Besides  these  gravimetric  methods,  several  volumetric  methods  are 
in  use. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Zmo  Oxide. 

a.  By  Precipitation  <w  Zinc  h.  By  Precipitation  cw  Zinc 

Carbonate.  Sulphide. 

All  zinc  salts  which  are  solu-  All  compounds  of  zinc  with- 

ble  in  water,  and  all  zinc  salts  of  out  exception, 
organic  volatile  acids ;  also  those 
Baits  of  zinc  which,  insoluble  in 
water,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  with  separation  of  their 
add. 

c.  By  direct  Ignition. 

Zinc  salts  of  volatile  inorganic  oxygen  acids 

2.  Zinc  SuLpemE. 

All  compounds  of  zinc  without  exception. 

The  method  1,  (?,  is  to  be  recommended  only,  as  regards  the 
more  frequently  occurring  compounds  of  zinc,  for  the  carbonate 
and  the  nitrate.  The  methods  1,  J,  or  2,  are  usually  only  resorted 
to  in  cases  where  1,  a,  is  inadmissible.  They  serve  more  especially 
^  separate  zinc  from  other  basic  radicals.     Zinc  salts  of  organic 
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acids  cannot  be  converted  into  the  oxide  by  ignition,  since  this 
process  wonld  canse  the  reduction  and  volatilization  of  a  smaU  por« 
tion  of  the  metal.  If  the  acids  are  volatile,  the  zinc  may  be  deter- 
mined at  once,  according  to  method  1,  a:  if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
acids  are  non- volatile,  the  zinc  is  best  precipitated  as  sulphide.  For 
the  analysis  of  zinc  chromate,  phosphate,  borate,  and  silicate,  look 
to  the  several  acids.  The  volumetric  methods  are  chiefly  employed 
for  technical  purposes ;  see  Special  Fart. 

1.  Determination  as  Zinc  Oxide. 

a.  By  Precipitation  ae  Zinc  Ca/rbonate. 

Heat  the  moderately  dilute  solution  nearly  to  boiling  in  a  capch 
cioue  vessel, — a  glass  vessel  is  poorly  adapted  for  this  purpose, 
porcelain  is  better,  and  platinum  best ; — ^add,  drop  by  drop,  sodium 
carbonate  till  the  fluid  shows  a  strong  alkaline  reaction ;  boil  a  few 
minutes ;  allow  to  subside,  decant  through  a  filter,  and  boil  the 
precipitate  three  times  with  water,  decanting  each  time;  then 
transfer  the  precipitate  to  the  filter,  wash  completely  with  hot 
water,  dry,  and  ignite  as  directed  §  53,  taking  care  to  have  the  filter 
as  clean  as  practicable,  before  proceeding  to  incinerate  it.  Should 
the  solution  contain  ammonium  salts,  the  ebullition  must  be  con- 
tinued until,  upon  a  fresh  addition  of  sodium  carbonate,  the  escap- 
ing vapor  no  longer  imparts  a  brown  tint  to  turmeric  paper.  If 
the  quantity  of  ammonium  salts  present  is  considerable,  the  fluid 
must  be  evaporated  boiling  to  dryness.  It  is,  therefore,  in  such 
cases  more  convenient  to  precipitate  the  zinc  as  sulphide  (see  V). 

The  presence  of  a  great  excess  of  acid  in  the  solution  of  zinc 
must  be  as  much  as  possible  guarded  against,  that  the  effervescence 
from  the  escaping  carbonic  acid  gas  may  not  be  too  impetuous.  The 
filtrate  must  always  be  tested  with  ammonium  sulphide  (with  addi- 
tion of  ammonium  chloride)  to  ascertain  whether  the  whole  of  the 
zinc  has  been  precipitated ;  a  alight  precipitate  will  indeed  invariably 
form  upon  the  application  of  this  test ;  but,  if  the  process  haa  been 
properly  conducted,  this  is  so  insignificant  that  it  may  be  altogether 
disregarded,  being  limited  to  some  exceedingly  slight  uid  impon- 
derable fiakes,  which  moreover  make  their  appearance  only  after 
many  hours'  standing.  If  the  precipitate  is  more  considerable, 
however,  it  must  be  treated  as  directed  in  ^,  and  the  weight  of  the 
zinc  oxide  obtained  added  to  that  resulting  from  the  first  process. 
For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  Bee  §  T7.    This 
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method  yields  pretty  aocnrate  resnltfl,  though  they  are  in  most 
cases  ft  little  too  low,  as  the  predpitatiou  is  never  absoLuiely  com- 
plete, and  as  particles  of  the  precipitate  will  always  and  unavoid- 
ably adhere  to  the  filter,  which  exposes  them  to  the  chance  of 
redaction  and  volatilization  during  the  process  of  ignition.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  results  are  sometimes  too  high ;  this  is  owing 
to  defective  washing,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  alkaline  reaction 
which  the  residue  manifests  in  such  cases.  It  is  advisable  also  to 
ascertain  whether  the  residue  will  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid 
without  leaving  silica;  this  latter  precaution  is  indispensable  in 
casea  where  the  precipitation  has  been  effected  in  a  glass  vessel. 

[It  is  often  better,  especially  in  presence  of  ammonium  salts,  to 
heat  the  dry  zinc  salt  with  excess  of  sodium  carbonate  in  a  plati- 
nnm  dish  cautiously  to  near  redness,  then  treat  with  hot  water  and 
wash  as  directed.] 

i.  By  Preeijntatiofi  as  Zinc  Sulphide. 

Mix  the  solution,  contained  in  a  not  too  large  flask  and  suffi- 
dently  diluted,  with  ammonium  chloride,  then  add  ammonia,  till 
the  reaction  is  just  alkaline,  and  then  colorless  or  slightly  yellow 
ammonium  sulphide  in  moderate  excess.  If  the  flask  is  not  now 
quite  full  up  to  the  neck,  make  it  so  with  water,  cork,  allow  to 
stand  12  to  24  hours  in  a  warm  place,  wash  the  precipitate,  if  con- 
siderable, first  by  decantation,  then  on  the  filter  with  water  con- 
taining ammonium  sulphide  and  also  less  and  less  ammonium  chlo- 
ride (finally  none).  In  decanting  do  not  pour  the  fluid  through  the 
filter,  but  at  once  into  a  flask.  After  thrice  decanting,  filter  the 
fluid  that  was  poured  off,  and  then  transfer  the  precipitate  to  the 
filter,  finishing  the  wasliing  as  directed.  The  funnel  is  kept  cov- 
ered with  a  glass  plate.  If  the  zinc  is  not  to  be  determined  accord- 
ing to  3,  then  put  the  moist  filter  with  the  precipitate  in  a  beaker, 
and  pour  over  it  moderately  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  slightly  in 
excess.  Put  the  glass  now  in  a  warm  place,  until  the  solution 
Bmells  no  longer  of  hydrogen  sulphide ;  dilute  the  fluid  \vith  a  little 
water,  filter,  wash  the  original  filter  with  hot  water,  and  proceed 
with  the  solution  of  zinc  chloride  obtained  as  directed  in  a. 

The  following  method  also  effects  a  practically  complete  pre- 
cipitation of  zinc  from  acid  solution.  Add  sodium  carbonate,  at 
last  drop  by  drop  till  a  lasting  precipitate  forms,  dissolve  the  latter 
by  ft  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid,  pass  hydrogen  sulphide  till  the 
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precipitate  ceaBee  to  increase  perceptibly,  add  sodimn  acetate,  and 
again  pass  the  gas.  After  washing  with  water  containing  hydro- 
gen sulphide  (which  when  the  zinc  sulphide  had  been  thrown 
down  bj  hydrogen  sulphide  from  acetic  acid  solution,  is  easily 
done),  treat  as  above  directed. 

From  a  solution  of  zinc  acetate  the  metal  may  be  precipitated 
completely,  or  nearly  so,  with  hydrogen  sulphide  gas,  even  in  pres- 
ence of  an  excess  of  acetic  acid,  provided  always  no  other  free 
acid  be  present  (Expt.  Ko.  74).  The  precipitated  zinc  sulphide  is 
washed  with  water  impregnated  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  and,  for 
the  rest,  treated  exactly  like  the  zinc  sulphide  obtained  by  precipi- 
tation with  ammonium  sulphide. 

Small  quantities  of  zinc  sulphide  may  also  be  converted  directly 
into  the  oxide,  by  heating  in  an  open  platinum  crucible,  to  gentle 
redness  at  first,  then,  after  some  time,  to  most  intense  redness. 

c.  By  direct  Ignition. 

The  salt  is  exposed,  in  a  covered  platinum  crucible,  first  to  a 
gentle  heat,  finally  to  a  most  intense  heat,  until  the  weight  of  the 
residue  remains  constant.  The  action  of  reducing  gases  is  to  be 
avoided. 

2.  Determination  as  Zinc  Sulphide, 

The  precipitated  zinc  sulphide,  obtained  as  in  1,  by  may  be 
ignited  in  hydrogen  and  weighed.  H.  Boss,*  who  has  lately 
recommended  the  process,  employs  the  apparatus  represented  by 
fig.  50. 

a  contains  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  ft,  calcium  chloride. 
The  porcelain  crucible  has  a  perforated  porcelain  or  platinum 
cover,  into  the  opening  of  wliich  fits  the  porcelain  or  platinum 
tube,  d.  The  latter  is  provided  with  an  annular  projection  which 
rests  on  the  cover,  the  tube  itself  extends  some  distance  into  the 
crucible.  When  the  zinc  sulphide  has  dried  in  the  filter,  it  is 
transferred  to  the  weighed  porcelain  crucible,  the  filter  ashes  added, 
powdered  sulphur  is  sprinkled  over  the  contents  of  the  crucible, 
the  cover  is  placed  on,  and  hydrogen  is  passed  in  a  moderate 
stream,  a  gentle  heat  is  applied  at  first,  which  is  afterwards  raised 
for  five  minutes  to  intense  redness ;  finally  the  crucible  is  allowed 
to  cool  with  continued  transmission  of  the  gas,  and  the  zinc  sul- 
phide is  weighed. 

♦  Pogg.  Anal.  110,  138. 
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[Instead  of  the  poreeUin  tube  and  perforated  cover,  a  common 
tolMceo-plpe  may  be  employed,  the  bowl  of  the  latter  being  inrerted 
orer  or  -within  a  porcelain  cmdble.  Hydrogen  sulphide  may  be 
■dvantageonsly  Bnhatitcted  for  hydrogen.] 

OsffTEK'B  experiments,  which  were  adduced  by  Roes  in  gopport 
of  the  BCcnracy  of  this  method,  were  highly  satisfactory. 

Zinc  snlphate,  carbonate,  and  oxide  may  be  converted  into  sal- 
pliide  in  the  manner  just  described.  They  most,  however,  be 
mized  with  an  exoeas  of  powdered  salphnr,  otherwise  you  will  lose 
tome  zinc  from  the  reducing  action  of  tlie  hydrogen  (H.  Kobe.) 


Pig.  60. 


The  properties  of  the  hydrated  and  anhydrous  zinc  sulpliide  are 
pwa  §  77 ;  the  results  are  accurate.  Loss  occurs  only  when  the 
ignition  is  performed  over  the  gas  blowpipe  (which  is  quite  nnuec- 
enuy),  and  continued  longer  than  five  minutes.    Compare  §  77,  o. 


3.  Manoanebe. 

a.  Solution. 

Many  manganous  salts  are  soluble  in  water.  Tlie  manganous 
nits  which  are  insolable  in  that  menstruum,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric 
Mid,  which  dissolves  also  all  oxidee  of  manganese.    The  solution 
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of  the  higher  oiddes  is  attended  with  evolution  of  chlorine — equiva- 
lent to  the  amount  of  oxygen  which  the  oxide  under  examination 
contains,  more  than  manganous  oxide  (MnO) — and  the  fluid,  after 
application  of  heat,  is  found  to  contain  manganous  chloride. 

h.  Determination. 

Manganese  is  weighed  either  as  jprotosesquioxidey  as  sulphide^ 
or  ijA  pyrophosphate  (§  78).  Into  the  form  of  protoee^uioxide  it 
is  converted  either  bj  precipitation  as  manganous  carbonate,  or 
as  manganous  hydroxide,  sometimes  preceded  by  precipitation  as 
manganous  sulphide,  or  as  manganese  dioxide ;  or,  finally,  by  direct 
ignition.  [When  determined  as  pyrophosphate  it  is  precipitated 
as  ammonium  manganous  phosphate.] 

Manganese  may  be  determined  volumetrically  in  two  different 
ways,  one  being  applicable  to  any  manganous  solution,  provided  it 
be  free  from  any  other  substance  which  exerts  a  reducing  action 
on  alkaline  solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide,  the  other  being  only 
admissible,  when  we  have  manganese  in  the  condition  of  a  perfectly 
definite  higher  oxide,  and  free  from  other  bodies^  which  evolve 
chlorine  on  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Manganese  Pbotosbsquioxide. 


a.  By  Precipitation  as  Man- 
ganous  Carbonate, 

All  soluble  manganous  salts 
of  inorganic  acids,  and  all  man- 
ganous salts  of  volatile  organic 
acids ;  also  those  manganous  salts 
which,  insoluble  in  water,  dis- 
solve in  hydrochloric  acid  with 
separation  of  their  acid. 

c.  By  Precipitation  as  Mo/n- 
ganese  Sulphide. 

All  compounds  of  manganese 
without  exception. 


e.  By  direct  Ignition. 

All  manganese  oxides;  man- 
ganous salts  of  readily  volatile 
acids,  and  organic  acids. 


h.  By  PreoipiiaUon  as  JT^- 
gamsse  Hydroxide. 

All  the  compounds  of  manga- 
nese, with  the  exception  of  its 
salts  of  non-volatile  organic  acids. 


d.  By  Separation  as  Man^ 
nese  Dioxide. 

All  compounds  of  manganese 
in  a  slightly  acid  solution,  espe- 
cially manganous  acetate  and  ni- 
trate. 
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2.  Manoakese  Sulphide. 

All  compounds  of  manganese  without  exception. 

3.  Makoanese  Ptbopiiosphate. 

All  the  oxides  of  manganese  and  many  manganons  salts. 

Tlie  method  1,  e^  is  simple  and  accurate,  but  seldom  admissible. 
Tbe  method  1,  a,  is  the  most  usuallj  employed ;  if  one's  choice  is 
free,  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  1,  b.  The  methods  1,  c^  and  2,  are 
genenlly  used,  when  the  methods  1,  a,  or  by  cannot  be  adopted — 
aty  on  account  of  the  presence  of  a  non-volatile  organic  substance, 
And  also  when  we  have  to  separate  manganese  from  other  metals. 
The  latter  object  may  be  attained  also  by  the  method  1,  d.  The 
process  3,  is  very  convenient  and  accurate  in  absence  of  alkali-cartli 
metals,  and  heavy  metals.  Manganous  phosphate  and  borate  are 
treated,  either  according  to  the  method  1,  bj  as  the  salts  precipi- 
tated from  acid  solution  by  potassa  are  completely  decomposed  upon 
boiling  with  excess  of  potassa,  or  according  to  the  method  2.  In 
silicates  the  manganese  is  determined  after  the  separation  of  the 
silicic  acid  (§  140),  according  to  1,  a,  or  3  ;  for  the  analysis  of  man- 
ganons chromate,  see  §  130  (chromic  acid).  The  volumetric 
method  by  reduction  of  potassium  ferricyanide  is  especially  suited 
for  technical  work,  in  which  the  highest  degi*ee  of  accuracy  is  not 
required.  The  estimation  of  manganese  from  the  quantity  of  chlo- 
rine disengaged  upon  boiling  the  oxides  with  hydrochloric  acid,  is 
resorted  to,  more  particularly,  to  determine  the  degrees  of  oxidation 
of  manganese,  and  permits  also  the  estimation  of  manganese  in 
presence  of  other  metals  (see  Section  Y.). 

1.  Determination  as  Protosesquioxide  of  Manganese. 

a.  By  Precipitation  as  Mam,ganous  Carbonate, 
The  precipitation  and  washing  are  effected  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  directed  §  108,  1,  a  (determination  of  zinc  as  oxide,  by 
precipitation  as  carbonate).  If  the  filtrate  is  not  absolutely  clear, 
stand  it  in  a  warm  plac^  for  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  A  slight 
precipitate  will  then  separate,  which  is  collected  on  another  small 
filter.  The  precipitate  is  dried,  and  then  ignited  as  directed 
^53.  The  lid  is  removed  from  the  crucible,  and  a  strong  heat 
maintained  until  the  weight  of  the  residue  remains  constant.  Care 
mnstbe  taken  to  prevent  reducing  gases  finding  their  way  into  the 
crndble.  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see 
S  78,    This  method,  if  properly  executed,  gives  accurate  results. 
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The  principal  point  is  to  continue  the  application  of  a  sufficiently 
intense  heat  long  enough  to  effect  the  object  in  view.  It  is  neces- 
sary also  to  ascertain  whether  the  residue  has  not  an  alkaline  reac- 
tion, and  having  removed  it  from  the  platinum  crndble,  whether 
it  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid  without  leaving  silica. 

h.  By  Precipitation  as  JUanganous  Hydroxide. 

The  solution  should  not  be  too  concentrated,  and  it  is  best  to 
have  it  in  a  platinum  dish.  Precipitate  with  solution  of  pure 
soda  or  potassa,  and  proceed  in  all  other  respects  as  in  a. 

If  phosphoric  acid  is  present,  or  boracic  add,  the  fluid  must  be 
kept  boiling  for  some  time  with  an  excess  of  alkalL  For  the  prop- 
erties of  the  precipitate,  see  §  78. 

c.  By  Precipitation  as  Manganese  Sulphide. 

The  solution  contained  in  a  comparatively  small  flask  and  not 
too  dilute  is  first  mixed  with  ammonium  chloride  (if  an  ammonium 
salt  is  not  already  present  in  sufficient  quantity),  then — ^if  the  fluid 
is  acid — with  ammonia,  till  it  reacts  neutral  or  very  slightly  alka- 
line ;  now  add  yellow  ammonium  sulphide,  in  moderate  excess,  if 
the  flaak  is  not  ali*eady  quite  full  up  to  the  neck,  add  water  till 
it  is,  cork,  stand  it  in  a  warm  place  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours, 
wash  the  precipitate  if  at  all  considerable,  first  by  decantation,  then 
on  the  filter,  using  water  containing  ammonium  sulphide,  and  also 
gradually-diminished  quantities  of  ammonium  chloride  (finally 
none).  In  decanting,  pour  the  fiuid  in  a  fiask,  not  on  the  filter. 
After  decanting  three  times,  filter  the  fluids  that  have  been  poured 
off,  transfer  the  precipitate  to  the  filter,  and  finish  the  washing  as 
above  directed,  without  interruption.  Keep  the  funnel  covered 
with  a  glass  plate.  If  you  do  not  prefer  to  determine  according  to 
2,  proceed  as  follows : — Put  the  moist  filter  with  the  precipitate 
into  a  beaker,  add  hydrochloric  acid,  and  warm  until  the  mixture 
smells  no  longer  of  hydrogen  sulphide ;  filter,  wash  the  residuary 
paper  carefully,  and  precipitate  the  filtrate  as  directed  in  a.  The 
results  are  satisfactory,  compare  §  78,  e. 

Tartaric  acid  retards  the  precipitation,  but  does  not  render  it 
less  complete ;  citric  acid  prevents  precipitation,  or  at  least  makes 
it  incomplete. 

d.  By  Separation  as  Manganese  Dioxide. 

Heat  the  solution  of  manganous  acetate  or  some  other  manga 
nous  salt  containing  but  little  free  acid,  after  addition  of  a  sufficient 
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quantity  of  sodiam  acetate,  to  from  50^  to  60^,  and  traDsmit  chla 
line  gas  through  the  fluid,  or  add  bromine  (Kammerer,''^  AVAAGEf). 
The  whole  of  the  manganese  present  falls  down  as  dioxide  (Schiel, 
BivoT,  Beudant,  and  Daouin).  Wash,  first  by  dccantation,  then 
upon  the  filter ;  dry,  transfer  the  precipitate  to  a  fiask,  add  the  filter 
ish,  heat  with  hydrochloric  acid,  filter,  and  precipitate  as  directed 
in  a.  If  the  sodium  acetate  is  deficient,  and  especially  if  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  present,  it  may  happen  that  the  precipitation  of  the 
manganese  by  chlorine  or  bromine  is  not  quite  complete;  it  is 
therefore  well,  after  filtering  ofi  the  dioxide,  to  treat  the  filtrate 
with  more  sodium  acetate,  and  again  pass  chlorine  or  add  bromine. 
The  separation  of  manganese  as  dioxide,  by  evaporating  its  solution 
in  nitric  acid  to  dryness,  and  heating  the  residue,  finally  to  155°,  is 
given  in  Section  V. 

6,  By  direct  Ignition. 

Tlie  manganese  compound  under  examination  is  introduced 
into  a  platinum  crucible,  which  is  kept  closely  covered  at  first,  and 
exposed  to  a  gentle  heat ;  after  a  time  the  lid  is  taken  off,  and 
lepUced  loosely  on  the  crucible,  and  the  heat  is  increased  to  the 
highest  degree  of  intensity,  with  careful  exclusion  of  reducing 
gases ;  the  process  is  continued  until  the  weight  of  the  residue 
remains  constant.     The  conversion  of  the  higher  oxides  of  manga- 
nese into  protosesquioxide  of  manganese  requires  more  protracted 
and  intense  heating  than  the  conversion  of  manganous  oxide.     In 
fact,  it  can  hardly  be  eflfected  without  the  use  of  a  gas  blowpipe. 
In  the  case  of  manganous  salts  of  organic  acids,  care  must  always 
be  taken  to  ascertain  whether  the  whole  of  the  carbon  has  been 
consumed ;  and  should  the  contrary  turn  out  to  be  the  case  the 
residne  must  either  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solu- 
tion precipitated  as  directed  in  a,  or  3,  or  it  must  be  repeatedly 
evaporated  with  nitric  acid,  until   the  whole  of  the  carbon  is 
oxidized.   The  method,  if  properly  executed,  gives  accurate  results. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  directions  are  not  carefully  attended  to, 
one  must  not  be  surprised  at  considerable  differences.     In  the  igni- 
tion of  manganous  salts  of  organic  acids,  minute  particles  of  the 
salt  are  generally  carried  away  with  the  erapyreumatic  products 
evolved  in  the  process,  which,  of  course,  tends  to  reduce  the  weight 
a  little. 

*  Ber.  der  deutsch.  Chem.  Gcscllscb.  4,  218. 
t  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  10,  206. 
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2.  Determination  as  Mam^anotis  Sidphide. 

The  sulphide  precipitated  as  in  1,  Cj  may  be  determined  in  this 
form,  as  follows  :  Dry,  transfer  the  precipitate  to  a  crucible,  bum 
the  filter,  add  the  ashes,  strew  some  sulphur  on  the  top,  ignite 
strongly  in  hydrogen  (till  it  becomes  black)  and  weigh  as  anhy- 
drous manganous  sulphide  (H.  Rose*),  compare  the  analogous 
process  for  zinc,  §  108,  2. 

The  results  obtained  by  Oesten,  and  cited  by  Bose,  are  per- 
fectly satisfactory. 

This  method  is  shorter  and  more  convenient  than  dissolving 
the  moist  sulphide  in  hydrochloric  ^id,  and  precipitating  with 
sodium  carbonate. 

Manganous  sulphate  and  all  the  oxides  of  manganese  may  be 
subjected  to  this  process  with  the  same  result. 

[3.  Determination  as  Manganovs  Pyrophosphate, 

To  the  solution  of  the  manganous  salt,  which  may  contain 
ammonium  or  alkali  salts,  sodium  phosphate  is  added  in  large 
excess  above  what  is  needful  to  convert  the  manganese  into  phos- 
phate. The  white  precipitate  which  is  formed  unless  considerable 
free  acid  is  already  present  is  then  redissolved  in  sulphuric  or 
chlorhydric  acid,  the  hquid  is  heated  to  boiling,  best  in  a  platinum 
dish,  and  ammonia  added  In  excess.  The  boiling  is  continued  10 
— 15  minutes,  whereby  the  white,  semi-gelatinous  precipitate  first 
formed  is  converted  into  rose-colored,  pearly  scales.  If  one  is 
obliged  to  precipitate  in  a  glass  beaker  the  precipitate  may  be  con- 
verted into  the  crystalline  form  more  safely  by  heating  on  the 
water-bath  1  or  2  hours,  as  it  is  likely  to  be  thrown  out  of  the 
beaker  by  boiling.  The  whole  is  kept  hot  for  an  hour  longer, 
then  filtered  and  washed  with  water  containing  a  little  ammonia. 
Tlie  precipitate  of  ammonium  manganous  phosphate  is  dried,  sepa- 
rated from  the  filter,  and  converted  by  ignition  into  pyrophos- 
phate.    See  §  78  (Gibbs,!  HenbyJ).] 

It  is  advantageous  to  use  the  Bunsen  filtering  apparatus  for 
washing  the  precipitate  on  account  of  its  slight  solubility  in  water. 
(See  §  78,  g,)  For  the  same  reason  when  great  accuracy  is  required 
it  is  recommended  to  evaporate  the  filtrate  to  drynesBi  redissolve 
witli  water  and  hydrochloric  acid,  make  alkaline  with  anunonia, 

*  Pogg.  AnaL  110,  122.  f  Am.  Jour.  ScL  9d  8er.  4i  p.  211 
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aud  boil  to  precipitate  and  recover  the  small  amount  of  manganese 
which  may  have  passed  into  the  filtrate. 

4.   Volumetric  determination  by  tJie  Reduction  of  Ferri- 
cyanide  of  Potassium  (£.  Lenssen*). 

The  method  is  grounded  on  the  fact  that  if  a  solution  of  a 
aumganons  salt  is  acted  on  by  excess  of  alkaline  solution  of  potas- 
anip  ferricyanide  at  a  boiling  temperature  in  the  presence  of  a 
safiicient  amount  of  a  ferric  salt,  all  the  manganese  is  precipitated 
asdioxide,  while  a  corresponding  quantity  of  potassium  ferrocyanide 
informed.     By  determining  the  latter,  the  amount  of  manganese 

present  is  obtained. 

ft 

K.Fe,Cy.,+2K,0  +  MnS0,=2K,FeCy,  +  K,SO,  +  MnO,. 

Accordingly  1  at.  manganese  gives  rise  to  2  mol.  potassium 
ferrocyanide.      Of  course  all  other  reducing  sul>stance8  must  be 
aheent,  and  the  manganese  must  be  present  entirely  in  tlie  form  of 
inuinganous  salt     If  the  solution  contains  no  ferric  salt,  the  pre- 
dpitate  is  a  combination  of  much  dioxide,  with  little  nianganous 
oride,  not  always  in  the  same  proportions.     In  perfonuing  the 
process,  mix  first  with  the  acid  sohition  of  the  manganous  salt  so 
much  ferric  chloride  that  you  may  be  sure  of  liaving  at  least  1 
mol.  Fe,Cl,  to  1  atom  Mn,  and  add  the  mixture  gradually  to  a 
boiling  solution  of  potassium   ferricyanide,  previously  rendered 
strongly  alkaline  with  potassa  or  soda.     After  boiling  together  a 
short  time  the  brownish-black  precipitate  becomes  granular  and 
lea  bulky.     Allow  to  cool  cwnphtely^  filter  off  and  wash  the  pre- 
cipitate, acidify  the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  estimate 
tlie  potassium  ferrocyanide  with  penuanganate,  according  to  §  147, 
II.,  g.  a.     If  the  liquid  is  filtered  hot,  the  results  are  too  high,  as 
the  filter  in  this  case  has  a  reducing  action.     The  method  may  be 
shortened,  as  follows:  After  boiling,  transfer  the  solution,  together 
with  the  precipitate,  to  a  measuring  flask,  allow  to  cool,  fill  up  to 
the  mark  with  water,  shake,  and  allow  to  settle.     Filter  through  a 
dry  filter,  take  oat  a  certain  quantity  with  a  pipette,  and  determine 
the  ferrocyanide  in  this.     A  slight  source  of  error  is  here  intro- 
duced by  disregarding  the  volume  of  the  precipitate.     The  results 
adduced  by  Lenss.en  are  very  satisfactory.     I  have  myself  repeat- 
edly tested  this  method,  and  I  have  to  remark  as  follows : — 

*  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chcm.  80,  40a 
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a.  If  potaesinm  ferricjanide  is  long  boiled  with  pure  potasea,  a 
email  quantity  of  ferrocyanide  is  invariably  produced. 

h.  The  potassa  must  be  quite  free  from  organic  substanoes,  and 
should  therefore,  if  there  is  any  doubt  on  this  point,  be  fused  in  a 
silver  dish  before  use,  otherwise  the  error  alluded  to  in  a  majbe 
considerably  increased. 

(?.  The  complete  washing  of  the  voluminous  precipitate  ia 
attended  with  so  much  difficulty  and  loss  of  time  as  to  render  the 
method  more  troublesome  than  a  gravimetric  analysis. 

d.  The  abridged  method,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  of  great 
service  in  certain  cases,  especially  when  a  series  of  manganese 
determinations  have  to  be  made,  the  manganese  not  being  in  too 
minute  quantities,  and  the  highest  degree  of  accuracy  not  being 
required.  In  my  laboratory,  by  employing  a  slight  excess  of  ferric 
salt,  97-9— 100-12— 98-21— 98-99,  and  106-4  were  obtained,  mstead 
of  100.  The  inaccuracy  increases  on  using  a  lai^  excess  of  the 
iron.* 

5.  Volumetric  (htermination  hy  hailing  the  higher  oxidei 
with  hydrochloric  acidj  a/iid  estimating  the  chlorine  evoked* 

The  methods  here  employed  will  be  found  all  together  in  the 
Special  Part  under  "  Valuation  of  Manganese  Ores." 

§  110. 

3.  Nickel. 

a.  Solution, 

Many  nickelous  salts  are  soluble  in  water.  Those  which  are 
insoluble,  as  also  nickelous  oxide,  in  its  common  modificatioOf 
dissolve,  without  exception,  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  pecnlitf 
modification  of  nickelous  oxide,  discovered  by  Gknth,  which  crys- 
tallizes in  octahedra,  does  not  dissolve  in  acids,  but  is  rendered 
soluble  by  fusion  with  potassium  disulphate.  Metallic  nickel  dis- 
solves slowly,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas,  when  warmed  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid ;  in  nitric  acid,  it  difisolvea 
with  great  readiness.  Nickel  sulphide  is  but  sparingly  solnble  ifl 
hydrochloric  acid,  but  it  dissolves  readily  in  nitrohydrochloric  acid. 
Nickelic  oxide  (Ni,0,)  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  upon  the 
application  of  heat,  to  nickelous  chloride,  with  evolution  of 
chlorine. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  Anal.  Chem.  8,  209. 
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&.  Determination. 

Nickel  is  beet  weighed  as  metal;  it  may  be  weighed  also  as 
nickelous  oxide,  or  salphate.  The  compounds  of  nickel  are  eon- 
verted  into  nickelous  oxide,  usuallj  by  precipitation  as  nickelous 
hydroxide,  preceded,  in  some  instances,  by  precipitation  as  nickel 
snlphide,  or  by  ignition. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Nickelous  OxmE. 

0.  By  Precipitation  as  Nich-  h.  By  Precipitation  as  Nick- 
Am  Hydroodde,  el  Svlphide. 

All  nickel  salts  of  inorganic  All    compounds    of    nickel 

adds  which  are  soluble  in  water,  without  exception, 
ind  all  its  salts  of  volatile  or- 
gmic  acids ;  likewise  all  salts  of 
nickel  which,  insoluble  in  water, 
disBoIve  in  the  stronger  acids, 
with  separation  of  their  acid. 

c.  By  Iffnition. 

Nickel  salts  of  readily  volatile  oxygen  acids,  or  of 
Buch  oxygen  acids  as  are  decomposed  at  a  high  tem- 
perature (carbonic  acid,  nitric  acid). 

2.  Metallio  kickel:  Nickelous  oxide,  also  nickel  chloride, 
bromide,  and  iodide. 

3.  Nickel  sulphate:  Nickel  salts,  whose  acids  are  entirely 
expelled  by  heating  and  evaporating  with  sulphuric  acid. 

The  method  1,  c,  is  very  good,  but  seldom  admissible.     The 
method  1,  a,  is  most  frequently  employed.     In  the  presence  of 
sogar,  or  other  non-volatile  organic  substance,  it  cannot  be  used. 
In  this  case  we  must  either  ignite  and  thereby  destroy  the  orcranic 
matter  before  precipitating,  or  we  must  resort  to  the  method  i, 
which  otherwise  is  hardly  used  except  in  separations.     By  what- 
ever method  nickelous  oxide  is  obtained,  it  is  best  to  convert  it 
into  metallio  nickel  (by  method  2)  before  weighing.     The  conver- 
sion into  nickel  sulphate  (method  3)  is  quickly  executed,  hut  it 
requires  the  greatest  care  to  obtain  trustworthy  results.     Nickel 
salts  of  chromic,  phosphoric,  lioracic,  and  silicic  acids  are  analyzed 
aoQording  to  the  methods  given  under  the  several  acids. 
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1.  Determination  ae  Nickelmis  Oxide. 

a.  By  Precipitation  as  NicJcelaics  Hydroxide. 

Mix  tlie  Bolution  with  pure  solution  of  potassa  or  soda  in  exceffi, 
heat  for  some  time  nearly  to  ebullition,  decant  3  or  4  times,  boiling 
up  each  time,  filter,  wash  the  precipitate  thoroughly  with  hot  water, 
dry  and  ignite  strongly  (avoiding  reducing  gases  if  the  oxide  is  to  be 
weighed)  (Russell*)  (§  53).  The  precipitation  is  best  effected  in 
a  platinum  dish ;  in  presence  of  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  or,  if  the 
operator  does  not  possess  a  sufficiently  capacious  dish  of  the  metal, 
in  a  porcelain  dish  ;  glass  vessels  do  not  answer  the  purpose  so  well. 
Presence  of  ammoniacal  salts,  or  of  free  ammonia,  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  precipitation.  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate 
and  residue,  see  §  79.  Instead  of  weighing  the  oxide  it  is  better 
to  reduce  it  to  metal  according  to  §  110,  2.  The  thorough  washing 
of  the  precipitate  is  a  most  essential  point.  It  is  necessary  also  i(2 
ascertain  whether  the  weighed  metal  (or  oxide)  has  not  an  alkaline 
reaction,  and  whether  it  dissolves  completely  in  nitric  acid  (or 
hydrochloric  in  case  oxide  is  weighed). 

h.  By  Precipitation  as  Sulphide  of  Nickel. 

[a.  Add  to  the  solution,  which  should  be  concentrated,  a  large 
quantity  of  ammonium  chloride.  The  precipitation  is  effected 
more  readily  if  enough  ammonium  chloride  is  present  to  make  the 
solution  nearly  saturated  when  cold.  Make  the  solution  neutral 
or  better  slightly  acid  by  addition  of  ammonia  or  hydrochloric  acid 
as  the  case  demands.  Heat  to  boiling  in  a  flask  and  add  drop  by 
drop  ammonium  sulphide  (which  should  be  more  or  less  yellow 
and  contain  no  free  ammonia),  not  fast  enough  to  check  the  boiling. 
Use  the  least  possible  excess  of  ammonium  sulphide.  Ascertain 
when  enough  has  been  added  by  stopping  the  boiling  long  enough 
for  the  nickel  sulphide  to  settle,  and  adding  a  drop  to  the  clear 
surface  of  the  solution.  If  more  is  required,  raise  the  heat  to 
boiling  before  adding  it.  When  further  addition  of  ammonium 
sulphide  produces  no  more  precipitate  boil  a  few  minutes  longer, 
and  add  enough  acetic  acid  to  give  a  decided  acid  reaction.  Add 
next  a  little  hydrogen  sulphide  solution  and  filter,  washing  with  a 
dilute  solution  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  Test  the  filtrate  by  neutral- 
izing with  ammonia  and  adding  one  or  two  drops  of  amnioniuni 

*  Journ.  Chem.  Soc.  16,  58. 
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golphide.  If  this  causes  a  blackening  of  the  floid,  boil  with 
addition  a  slight  excess  of  acetic  to  separate  the  nickel. 

/?.  Prepare  the  solution  as  above  described  (1,  &,  a).  Add 
Bodinm  or  aimnoniom  acetate,  if  acetates  are  not  already  present ; 
heat  to  boiling;  transmit  H,S  gas  through  the  boiling  solution 
ibont  ten  minutes.  The  precipitated  nickel  sulphide  settles 
readilj.  Ascertain  whether  nickel  has  been  completely  separated 
by  adding  a  drop  of  ammonium  sulphide  to  the  clear  surface  of 
the  liquid.  If  no  blackening,  or  only  a  white  cloud  of  sulphur 
appears^  add  a  little  cold  strong  solution  of  hydrogen  sulphide 
in  water,  filter,  wash  the  precipitate  and  test  further  the  filtrate 
for  nickel  as  above  described.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  drop  of 
uunonium  sulphide  causes  a  black  coloration  (nickel  sulphide)  an 
ioeomplete  separation  of  nickel  is  indicated,  which  may  be  due  to 
ihe  presence  of  too  much  free  acetic  acid.  Add,  therefore,  a  few 
drops  of  ammonia,  leaving  the  solution  however  still  slightly  acid, 
heat  again  to  boiling  and  pass  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  so  proceed 
tin  complete  precipitation  is  effected.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a  large  amount  of  free  acetic  prevents  precipitation  of  nickel 
a8  sulphide,  while  a  small  amount  does  not.  The  slight  quantity 
of  acetic  present  throughout  the  operation  prevents  the  fonnation 
of  ammonium  sulphide  which  is  a  solvent  for  NiS,  and  also  pre- 
Toitg  the  precipitation  of  the  alkali-earth  metals  if  they  are 
present] 

Dry  the  washed  nickel  sulphide  in  the  funnel,  and  transfer 
from  the  filter  to  a  beaker ;  the  filter  is  incinerated  in  a  porcelain 
crncible  and  added  to  the  dry  precipitate.  The  precipitate  is  now 
treated  with  concentrated  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  and  the  mixture 
digested  at  a  gentle  heat,  until  the  whole  of  the  nickel  sulphide  is 
dissolved,  and  the  undissolved  sulphur  appears  of  a  pure  yellow ; 
the  fluid  is  then-  diluted,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  precipitated  as 
directed  in  1,  a,  and  the  nickel  oxide  thus  obtained  is  reduced  to 
metal  according  to  directions  in  2. 

e.  By  direct  Ignition. 

The  same  method  as  described  §  109, 1,  e.    (Manganese.) 

2.  Determination  as  metallic  NlcTcel. 

Ignite  the  oxide  or  chloride  to  be  reduced  in  a  porcelain 
crncible  in  a  slow  stream  of  hydrogen,  at  first  gently,  then  more 
strongly  till  the  weight  is  constant.     For  properties  of  the  residuCi 
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Bee  §  79,  c.    If  on  dissolving  the  metal  in  nitric  add  any  ailici 
remains,  this  mnst  be  weighed  and  dedncted. 

3.  Determination  as  Nickel  Svlphate. 

The  nickel  solution  should  be  free  from  other  non-volatile  Baits. 
Evaporate  with  a  slight  excess  of  pure  sulphuric  add  in  a  platinum 
dish  to  dryness  and  heat  for  15  or  20  minutes  moderately,  so  as 
just  to  drive  off  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  without  blackening 
the  yellow  sulphate  at  the  edges.  It  is  difficult  to  be  sore  of 
hitting  the  exact  point,  hence  we  cannot  place  dependence  on  this 
method  nor  on  that  of  Gibbs,  which  consists  in  dissolving  the  i 
sulphide  in  nitric  acid  and  evaporating  the  solution  with  sulphuric 
acid.     For  the  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  79,  d. 

§111. 

4.  Cobalt. 

a.  Solution. 

Cobalt  and  its  compounds  behave  with  solvents  like  the  oone- 
sponding  compounds  of  nickel.  The  protosesquioxide  of  cobalt* 
obtained  by  Sciiwarzenberg  in  microscopic  octahedra  does  not 
dissolve  in  boiling  hydrochloric  acid,  or  nitric  acid,  or  nitrohydro- 
chloric  acid  ;  but  it  dissolves  in  conceYitrated  sulphuric  add,  and  in 
fusing  potassium  disulphate. 

h.  Determination, 

Cobalt  is  determined  in  the  metallic  state  or  as  sulphate,  being 
usually  first  precipitated  as  cobaltous  hydroxide,  sulphide  or  tripo- 
tassium  cobaltic  nitrate. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Metallic  cobalt: 

a.  By  direct  redtcction.  All  salts  of  cobalt,  which  can  bo 
immediately  reduced  by  hydrogen  (chloride,  nitrate,  carbonatev 
&c.). 

b.  By  precipitation  as  cobaltous  hydroxide.  All  salts  soluble 
in  water  of  inorganic  acids,  and  insoluble  salts  of  such  acids  as  ma/ 
be  removed  by  solution.     All  salts  of  volatile  organic  acids. 

c.  By  precijntatioii  as  sulpldde.  All  compounds  of  cobalt 
without  exception. 

d.  By  'precipitation  as  tripota^smm  cobaltic  nitrite.,  All  com' 
pounds  of  cobalt  soluble  in  water  or  dilute  acetic  add. 
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S.  Cobalt  STTLPnATs: 

a.  By  simple  evaporation  and  ignition, — The  oxygen  com- 
pouDda  of  cobalt  and  all  cobaltous  salts  of  acids  which  may  be 
completely  expelled  by  evaporation  and  ignition  with  sulphuric 
Kid. 

i.  By  precipitation  as  sulphide, — All  compounds  of  cobalt 
vithont  exception. 

The  method  1,  a,  is  preferable  to  all  others  when  it  can  be 
q>plied;  it  is  quick  and  gives  exact  results.  The  method  1,  &, 
gives  better  results  than  it  used  to  be  credited  with.  The  direct 
eonverBion  of  suitable  cobalt  compounds  into  sulphate  is  also  quite 
tttisfactory.  The  precipitations  as  sulphide  and  as  tripotassium 
eobaltic  nitrate  are  rarely  used  except  in  separations. 

1.  DeterminaHon  as  metallic  Cobalt, 

a.  By  direct  reduction. 

Evaporate  the  solution  of  cobaltous  chloride,  or  nitrate  (which 
mnrt  be  free  from  sulphuric  acid  and  alkali),  in  a  weighed  crucible, 
to  dryness,  cover  the  crucible  with  a  lid  having  a  small  aperture  in 
tbe  middle,  conduct  through  this  a  moderate  current  of  pure  dry 
hydrogen,  and  then  apply  a  gentle  heat,  which  is  to  bo  increased 
gnrfwdly  to  intense  redness.  When  the  reduction  is  considered 
complete,  allow  to  cool  in  the  current  of  hydrogen,  and  weigh ; 
ignite  again  in  the  same  way  and  repeat  the  process  until  the 
weight  remains  constant.  The  results  are  accurate.  For  the 
properties  of  cobalt,  see  §  80. 

As  regards  the  apparatus  to  be  employed,  see  ^  108,  2. 

i.  By  precipitiUion  as  cobaltous  hydroxide. 

The  best  material  for  the  precipitating  vessel  is  platinum, 
porcelain  may  also  be  used,  but  not  glass.  First  remove  any  large 
excess  of  acid  which  may  be  present  by  evaporation.  Heat  nearly 
to  boiling,  add  pure  potash  in  slight  excess,  and  continue  heating 
tin  the  precipitate  is  brownish-black.  Four  the  supernatant  fluid 
throngh  a  filter,  wash  the  precipitate  by  decantation  with  boiling 
water  repeatedly,  transfer  it  to  the  filter,  and  continue  the  washing 
with  boiling  water  till  the  washings  are  free  from  any  trace  of 
dissolved  substance.  Dry,  ignite  in  a  porcelain  crucible  (§  52)  till 
the  filter  is  thoroughly  burnt,  reduce  in  a  current  of  hydrogen, 
wish  the  metal  several  times  with  boiling  water,  dry,  ignite  again 
in  hydrogen  and  weigh.     Test  the  weighed  cobalt  by  dissolving  in 
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nitric  acid.  If  any  silica  remains,  this  must  be  weighed  and 
deducted.  Mix  the  solution  with  ammonium  chloride  and  ammo- 
nium carbonate,  if  a  small  precipitate  (aluminium  or  ferric  hydrox- 
ide) forms,  ignite  and  weigh  this  too  and  deduct  it.  The 
results  are  excellent;  the  amount  of  alkali  which  remains  with 
the  metal  when  the  work  is  done  properly  being  exoeedinglj 
minute.     Compare  §  80,  a. 

c.  By  precipitation  as  svlphide. 

Put  the  solution  in  a  flask,  add  ammonium  chloride,  then 
ammonia  just  in  excess,  then  ammonium  sulphide  as  long  as  a 
precipitate  is  produced,  fill  up  to  the  neck  with  water,  cork  and 
allow  to  stand  12  or  24  hours  in  a  warm  place.  Decant,  filter,  and 
wash  as  directed  §  109,  2.  Finally,  dry  and  proceed  as  directed 
§  110,  5,  fty  to  redissolve  the  cobalt  sulphide.  Determine  the 
cobalt  according  to  h.  There  are  no  sources  of  error  in  tlie  pre- 
cipitation with  ammonium  sulphide.  For  the  properties  of  cobalt 
sulphide,  see  §  80.  It  cannot  be  brought  into  a  weighable  form 
by  ignition  in  hydrogen,  as  the  residue  is  a  variable  mixture  of 
different  sulphides  (H.  Hose).  Cobalt  may  also  be  thrown  down 
as  sulphide  by  the  other  methods  given  under  Nickel,  The 
thorough  precipitation  of  cobalt  is  much  easier  than  that  of  nickel. 

d.  By  precipitation  as  tripotassiuin  cobaltic  nitrate. 

To  the  moderately  concentrated  solution  of  the  cobalt  salt  add 
potash  in  excess,  then  acetic  acid  till  the  precipitate  is  just  redis- 
solved,  then  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassium  nitrite  previously 
just  acidified  with  acetic  acid,  and  allow  to  stand  24  hours  at  a 
gentle  heat.  Filter,  wash  with  solution  of  potassium  acetate  (1  in 
10)  containing  some  potassium  nitrite,  till  all  foreign  substances  are 
removed,  dry,  dissolve  with  the  filter  ash  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
filter  and  detenqpine  the  cobalt  according  to  1,  }.  This  method 
was  introduced  by  A.  Stromeyer  ;*  the  present  modification,  first 
suggested  by  II.  Kose,  and  improved  by  Fr.  Gauhe,  is  the  surest 
to  yield  good  results  (GAUHEf).  For  the  properties  of  the  precipi- 
tate, see  §  80,  e, 

2.  Determination  as  sulphate. 

a.  By  direct  conversion. 

Add  to  the  solution  a  little  more  sulphuric  than  will  suffice  to 
form  cobaltous  sulphate  with  all  the  cobalt  present.     Evaporate, 

*  AnnaL  d.  ChenL  u.  Pharm.  96,  218.         \  Zcitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  4,  60. 
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using  a  platinum  dish  or  platinnm  crucible,  at  all  events,  to  finish 
the  operation.  Heat  the  residue  cautiously  over  the  lamp,  gradu- 
ally increasing  the  temperature  to  dull  redness,  and  maintain  at 
this  point  for  15  minutes.  Should  the  edges  blacken,  moisten  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  dry,  and  ignite  again  with  greater  caution. 
Properties  of  the  precipitate,  §  80.     Results  quite  satisfactory.* 

J.  With  previous  precipitation  as  sulphide. 

Precipitate  the  cobalt  as  sulphide  according  to  1,  e,  dissolve  it 
18  directed,  evaporate  with  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  in  a  porcelain 
Mi  to  dryness,  take  up  the  residue  with  water,  transfer  the  solu- 
tion to  a  weighed  platinum  dish  and  proceed  according  to  2,  a. 

§112. 

5.  Ferbous  Iboi^. 

0.  SahUion, 

Many  ferrous  compounds  are  soluble  in  water.  Those  which 
an  insoluble  in  water  dissolve  almost  without  exception  in  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  the  solutions,  if  not  prepared  with  perfect  excluBion 
of  air,  and  with  solvents  absolutely  free  from  air,  contain  invariably 
more  or  less  ferric  chloride.  In  cases  where  it  is  wished  to  avoid 
the  chance  of  oxidation,  the  solution  of  the  ferrous  compound  is 
effected  in  a  small  flask,  through  which  a  slow  current  of  carbonic 
icid  gas  is  passed,  the  transmission  of  the  gas  being  continued 
until  the  solution  is  cold.  Many  native  ferrous  compounds  cannot 
he  thus  dissolved.  They  are,  indeed,  rendered  soluble  by  fusing 
with  sodium  carbonate,  but  in  this  process  ferric  oxide  is  formed. 
It  is  therefore  advisable  to  heat  such  substances  (in  the  finest  pow- 
der) with  a  mixture  of  3  parts  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  1 
part  water  in  a  strong  sealed  tube  of  Bohemian  glass  for  2  hours 
*t  about  210®,  or — in  the  case  of  silicates — to  warm  them  with  a 
mixture  of  2  parts  hydrochloric  acid  and  1  part  strong  hydrofluoric 
idd  in  a  covered  platinum  dish  (A.  MrrsoincRLiciif.  See  also 
Cooke's  method  of  solution,  §  160,  84).  !N[etalIic  iron  dissolves  in 
hvdrochloric  acid,  and  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  with  evolution  of 
hjdrogen,  as  ferrous  chloride  or  sulphate  respectively ;  in  wai*ni 
nitric  acid  it  dissolves  as  ferric  nitrate,  and  in  nitrohydrochloric 
add  as  ferric  chloride. 

*  Compare  Gaxjhe,  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Cliem.  4,  55. 
t  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  81,  IIG. 
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h.  Determination. 

Ferrous  iron  may  be  estimated  1,  by  dissolving,  convertiiig 
into  ferric  iron,  and  determining  the  latter  gravimetrically  orvolu- 
metrically;  2,  by  precipitating  as  sulphide,  and  weighing  it  as 
such,  or  determining  it  after  conversion  into  a  ferric  salt ;  3,  by  a 
direct  volumetric  method. 

The  methods  1  and  2  are,  of  course,  only  applicable  when  no 
ferric  compound  is  present ;  the  method  2  is  scarcely  ever  used 
except  for  separations.  The  methods  included  under  3  are  adapted 
to  most  cases,  and,  in  absence  of  other  reducing  substances,  are 
especially  worthy  of  recommendation. 

As  the  determination  of  iron  as  ferric  oxide  belongs  to  §  113, 
and  as  the  process  for  precipitating  ferrous  iron  as  sulphide  is  the 
same  as  that  for  precipitating  ferric  iron  in  this  form,  nothing 
remains  for  us  here  but  to  describe  the  methods  of  converting 
ferrous  into  ferric  salts  and  the  processes  included  under  3. 

1.  Methods  of  converting  Ferrous  into  Ferric  Iron. 

a.  Methods^  applicable  in  all  cases. 

Heat  the  solution  of  the  ferrous  salt  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
add  small  portions  of  potassium  chlorate,  till  the  fluid,  even  after 
warming  for  some  time,  still  smells  strongly  of  chlorine.  Our 
object  may  be  also  attained  by  passing  chlorine  gas  or — in  the  case 
of  small  quantities — by  addition  of  chlorine  water,  or  very  con- 
veniently by  adding  solution  of  bromine  in  hydrochloric  acid.  If 
the  solution  is  required  to  be  free  from  excess  of  chlorine  or 
bromine,  it  is  finally  heated,  till  all  odor  of  chlorine  or  bromine 
has  disappeared. 

5.  Methods  which  are  only  suitable  when  the  iron  is  tohe  9ubs^ 
quently  precipitated  hy  a/mmonia^  as  ferric  hydroxide. 

Mix  the  solution  of  the  ferrous  salt  in  a  flask  with  a  little 
hydrochloric  acid,  if  it  does  not  already  contain  any;  add  som^ 
nitric  acid,  and  heat  the  mixture  for  some  time  to  incipient  ebuUi^ 
tion.  The  color  of  the  fluid  will  show  whether  the  nitric  acid  hai^ 
been  added  in  sufficient  quantity.  Though  an  excess  of  nitric  acid 
does  no  harm,  still  it  is  better  to  avoid  adding  too  much  on  account 
of  the  subsequent  precipitation.  In  concentrated  solutions,  the 
addition  of  nitric  acid  produces  a  dark-brown  color,  which  dieap* 
pears  upon  heating.     This  color  is  owing  to  the  nitrogen  dioxide 
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N,0,)  formed  dissolving  in  the  portion  of  the  solution  which  still 
contains  ferrous  salt. 

e.  Methods  which  can  he  employed  only  when  the  ferric  iron  is 
lo  he  determined  volumetrically. 

Add  to  the  hydrochloric  solution  small  quantities  of  artificially 
prepared  iron-free  manganese  dioxide,  till  the  solution  is  of  a  dark 
olive-green  color  from  the  formation  of  manganic  chloride ;  boil 
till  this  coloration  and  the  odor  of  chlorine  have  disappeared  (Fb. 
Mohb)  ;  or  you  may  add  pure  potassium  permanganate  (in  crystals 
or  concentrated  solution)  till  the  fluid  is  just  red  and  then  boil,  till 
the  red  color  and  chlorine-odor  have  vanished.  These  methods 
present  the  advantage  of  permitting  complete  conversion  of  ferrous 
into  ferric  salts  without  the  use  of  any  considerable  excess  of  the 
oxidizing  agent. 

2.  Vclnmetric  Determination, 

a,  MABGUEBirE's  Method. 

If  we  add  to  a  solution  of  ferrous  salt,  containing  an  excess  of 
solpliurio  acid,  potassium  permanganate,  the  fonner  is  converted 
into  a  ferric  salt  by  the  oxidizing  action  of  the  latter  (lOFeSO^  + 
8Hj50,+B;Mn,0,  =  5Fe,(S0,).  +  K,SO,  +  2MnS0,  +  8H,0). 
Now  if  we  possess  a  solution  of  potassium  permanganate,  and  know 
how  much  iron  100  c.c.  of  it  can  convert  from  the  ferrous  to  the  ferric 
oondition,  we  can,  with  this,  readily  determine  an  unknown  quan- 
tity of  iron ;  we  have  simply,  for  this  purpose,  to  dissolve  the  iron 
in  add,  in  the  form  of  a  ferrous  salt,  to  oxidize  the  solution  accu- 
rately, and  note  how  many  c.c.  of  the  solution  of  potassium  per- 
inanganate  have  been  used  to  accomplish  that  object. 

In  the  presence,  of  hydrochloric  acid  (see  y),  the  change  is  not 
exactly  in  accordance  with  the  above  equation  (Lowenthal  and 

a.  Titration  of  the  SoltUion  of  Potassium  Permomgan- 
ate. 

Dissolve  6  grm.  (roughly  weighed)  of  pure  crystallized  potas- 
fiiun  permanganate  in  distilled  water  by  the  aid  of  heat,  dilute  to  1 
litre,  and  preserve  in  a  stoppered  bottle.  Action  of  direct  sunlight 
on  the  solution  should  be  avoided.  The  solution,  if  carefully  kept, 
does  not  alter,  but  still  it  is  well  to  titrate  it  afresh  occasionally. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  anal  Chem.  1,  829. 
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Fig.  61. 


aa.  Titration  hy  Metallic  Iron. 

Weigh  off  accurately  about  1  gnn.  thin  soft  iron  wire,  pr 
ously  cleaned  witli  emery  paper,  transfer  to  a  i  litre  meafiui 
flask,  containing  100  c.c.  dilute  sulphuric ^cid  (1  to  5),  add  aboi 
rin.  sodium  bicarbonate,  to  produce  carbonic  acid  and  expel 
air,  and  tlien  close  the  flask  with  an  india-rubber  stopper,  provi 
with  an  evolution  tube,  as  shown  in  fig.  51 ;  c  contains  20  oi 

C.C.  water.      Heat  the   flasl 
first    gently,   finally    to    ge 
boiling  till  the  iron  is  dissoh 
The  clip  J  is  open,  and  the  hy 
gen  escapes  through  the  w 
in  c.     Meanwhile  boil  about 
c.c.  distilled  water,  to  drive 
all  the  air  it  contains,  and  t 
allow  it  to  cool.     As  soon  as 
iron  is  entirely  dissolved,  ren: 
the  lamp  and  close  the  evolution  tube  with  the  clip.     When 
iron  solution  has  cooled  a  little  loose  the  clip,  and  allow  the  w 
in  c  to  recede,  pour  the  boiled  watfer  into  (?,  and  allow  this  ale 
recede  till  the  solution  nearly  reaches  the  mark.     Take  out 
evolution  tube  and  close  the  flask  with  an  unperforated  stop 
allow  to  cool  to  the  temperature  of  the  room,  fill  with  water  to 
mark,  shake  and  allow  to  stand,  so  that  the  particles  of  cai 
usually  present  may  deposit.     Now  take  out  with  a  pipette  50 
of  the  clear  and  nearly  colorless  fluid' (containing  \  of  the 
weighed  oif),  transfer  to  a  400  c.c.  beaker,  and  dilute  till  the  be. 
is  half  full.     Place  the  beaker  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  or  be 
on  a  sheet  of  glass,  with  white  paper  underneath. 

Fill  a  Gay-Lussac's  or  Geissler's  burette  of  30  c.c.  capa« 
divided  into  -^  c.c.  (see  p.  41,  figs.  13  and  14\  up  to  zero,  with  i 
tion  of  potassium  permanganate,  of  which  take  care  to  have  n 
a  sufficient  quantity,  perfectly  clear  and  uniformly  mixed. 

Now  add  the  permanganate  to  the  ferrous  solution,  stirring 
latter  all  the  while  with  a  glass  rod.  At  first  the  red  drops 
appear  very  rapidly,  then  more  slowly.  The  fluid,  which  at 
was  nearly  colorless,  gradually  acquires  a  yellowish  tint.  F 
the  instant  the  red  drops  begin  to  disappear  more  slowly,  add 
permanganate  with  more  caution  and  in  single  drops,  until  the 
drop  imparts  to  the  fluid  a  faint,  but  unmistakabte  reddish  a 
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which  remains  on  fitirring.  A  little  practice  will  enable  you  readily 
to  hit  the  right  point  As  soon  as  the  fluid  in  the  burette  has 
sufficiently  collected  again  read  off,  and  mark  the  number  of  c.c. 
used.  The  reading  off  must  be  performed  with  the  greatest  exact- 
11688  (see  §  22) ;  the  whole  error  should  not  amount  to  -^  c.c. 

The  amount  of  permanganate  solution  used  should  be  about 
20  cc    Repeat  the  experiment  with  another  50  c.c.  of  the  iron 
eolntion.     The  difference  between  the  pennanganate  used  in  the 
two  cases  should  not  be  more  than  *1  cc. ;  if  it  is,  make  one  more 
experiment  and  when  the  results  are  sufficiently  near  take  the 
neui.    Now  calculate  what  quantity  of  iron  is  represented  by  100 
ec  of  the  permanganate.    To  this  end   first  divide  the  iron 
^reighed  off  by  5,  and  then  multiply  by  '996,  since  soft  iron  wire 
contuns  on  the  average  '4  per  cent,  carbon,  &e. ;  this  gives  the 
qiumtity  of  pure  iron  contained  in  50  cc.  of  the  solution.    Suppose 
we  took  1'050  grm.  iron  wire,  and  used  a  mean  of  21*3  cc  per- 
manganate, -^^  =  -210,  -210  X  -996  =  -20916.     And  then  by 
rale  of  three : — 

21-3  :  -20916::  100  :  a? a,' =  -98197; 

therefore,  100  cc  permanganate  =  -98197  pure  iron. 

If  there  is  a  deficiency  of  free  acid  in  the  solution  of  iron,  the 

fluid  acquires  a  brown  color,  turns  turbid,  and  deposits  a  brown 

precipitate  (manganese  dioxide  and  ferric  liydroxide).     The  same 

maj  happen  also  if  the  solution  of  potassium   permanganate  is 

»dded  too  quickly,  or  if  the  proper  stirring  of  the  iron  solution  is 

omitted  or  interrupted.     Experiments  attended  with  abnonnal 

manifestations  of  the  kind  had  always  better  be  rejected.     That 

the  fluid  reddened  by  the  last  drop  of  solution   of  potassium 

permanganate  added,  loses  its  color  agahi  after  a  time,  need  create 

no  surprise  or  uneasiness ;   this  decolorization   is,  in   fact,  quite 

inevitable,  as  a  dilute  solution  of  free  permanganic  acid  cannot 

keep  long  undecomposed. 

ib.  Titration  hy  Ammonium,  Ferrou%  Sulphate, 

Weigh  off,  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  about  1-4  gnn.  of  the 
pure  salt  prepared  according  to  the  directions  given  in  §  65,  4, 
disBolTe  in  about  200  c.c  distilled  water,  previously  mixed  with 
about  20  cc  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  proceed  as  in  aa. 

By  dividing  the  amount  of  salt  weighed  off  by  7*0014  (or  where 
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great  accaracj  is  not  required  hj  7)  we  obtain  the  quantity  of  iron 
corresponding. 

If  the  salt  is  not  pure,  if,  for  instance,  it  contains  basic  radicals 
isomorphous  with  ferrous  iron  (manganese,  magnesium,  &c.);'orif 
it  contains  ferric  iron,  or  is  moist,  the  result  will  of  course  be  too 
high. 

€0.  Titration  hy  Oxalic  Acid. 

If  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  is  added  to  a  warm 
solution  of  oxalic  acid,  mixed; with  sulphuric  acid,  the  Uberated 
permanganic  acid  oxidizes  the  oxalic  acid  to  carbon  dioxide  and 
water  [511,0,0,  +  K^Mn.O,  +  ,3H,S0,  =  K,SO,  +  2MnS0,  + 
lOCO,  +  Sn.O].  For  the  oxi^fti^^n  bf  1  mol.  oxalic  acid  (H,C,OJ 
and  2  at.  iron  (in  the  ferrous  8taSe)e<^al.  quantities  of  permanganic 
acid  are  accordingly  required ;  thereforo,  126  parts  (1  moL)  d 
crystallized  oxalic  acid  correspond,  in  reference  to  tlio  oxidizing 
action  of  permanganic  acid,  to  112  parts  (2  at.)  of  iron. 

A  solution  of  oxalic  acid  is  altered  by  the  action  of  light;  it  is, 
therefore,  well  only  to  dissolve  as  much  as  will  be  required  for 
immediate  use.  Dissolve  1  to  1*2  grm.  pure  acid  prepared  by 
§  65,  1,  to  250  c.c. ;  50  c.c.  of  tliis  solution  are  introduced  into 
a  beaker,  diluted  with  alx)ut  100  c.c.  water,  from  6  to  8  cc.  oonc. 
sulphuric  acid  added,  and  the  fluid  heated  to  about  60®.  The  beaker 
is  then  placed  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  and  permanganate  added 
from  the  burette,  with  stirring.  The  red  drops  do  not  disappear 
at  first  very  rapidly,  but  when  once  the  reaction  has  fairly  set  in, 
they  continue  for  some  time  to  vanish  instantaneously.  As  soon 
as  the  red  drops  begin  to  disappear  more  slowly,  the  solution  of 
potassium  permanganate  must  be  added  with  great  caution;  if 
proper  care  is  taken  in  this  respect,  it  is  easy  to  complete  the 
reaction  with  a  single  drop  of  permanganate ;  this  completion  of 
tlie  reaction  is  indicated  with  beautiful  distinctness  in  the  colorlefiB 
fluid.  To  find  the  iron  corresponding  to  the  permanganate  used, 
multiply  the  amount  of  crystallized  oxalic  acid  in  the  50  cc  by  8 
and  divide  by  9. 

If  the  oxalic  acid  was  not  perfectly  dry,  or  not  quite  pure,  tb^ 
result  of  the  experiment  will,  of  course,  lead  to  fixing  the  strengtb 
of  the  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  too  high.  Instead  oi 
pure  oxalic  acid,  Saint-Gilles  has  proposed  to  use  crystallized 
oxalate  of  ammonium  (Nil  J,C,0^  +  H,0).  This  can  easily  be  pre- 
pared in  the  pure  state,  keeps  well,   and  can  be  weighed  witl 
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MCQitcy.    142*08  parts  of  the  crystallized  salt  correspond  to  112 
puts  iron.  

Of  the  foregoing  three  methods  of  standardizing  solution  of 
potaadom  permanganate,  the  first  is  the  one  originally  proposed  by 
Marouestte.  Ammonium  ferroos  sulphate  was  first  proposed  by 
Fk.  Mohb,  and  oxalic  add  by  Hempel,  as  agents  suitable  for  the 
pmpose.  With  absolutely  pure  and  thoroughly  dry  reagents,  and 
proper  attention,  all  three  methods  give  correct  results. 

For  myself,  I  prefer  the  first  method,  as  the  most  direct  and 
pofiitive,  the  only  doubtful  point  about  it  being  the  question 
whether  the  assumption  that  the  iron  wire  contains  99*6  per  cent, 
of  chemically  pure  iron  is  quite  correct ;  this,  however,  is  of  very 
trifling  importance,  as  the  error  could  not  exceed  iV  ^^  i^  P^^ 
cent*  The  other  two  methods  are,  as  may  readily  be  seen,  some- 
vhat  more  convenient,  but  they  are  not  so  trustworthy  unless  you 
can  insure  the  purity  and  dryness  of  the  preparations. 

For  the  analysis  of  very  dilute  solutions  of  iron,  e.g.^  chalybeate 
water,  in  which  the  amount  of  iron  may  be  very  approximately 
determined  witli  great  expedition,  by  direct  oxidization  with  per- 
manganate, a  very  dilute  standard  solution  must  be  prepared. 
Such  a  solution  may  be  made  by  diluting  the  previous  solution 
with  9  parts  of  water  or  by  dissolving  *5  grm  crystals  of  potassiimi 
permanganate  in  1  litre  of  water.  It  is  to  be  directly  standardized 
with  correspondingly  small  quantities  of  iron,  ferrous  salt,  or  oxalic 
add. 

In  experiments  of  this  kind,  the  fact  that  a  certain  quantity  of 
permanganate  is  required  to  impart  a  distinct  color  to  pure  acidi- 
fied water  (which  is  of  no  consequence  in  oiDcrations  where  the 
concentrated  solution  is  used)  must  be  taken  into  consideration ;  for 
where  the  solution  used  is  so  highly  dilute,  it  takes  indeed  a  measur- 
able quantity  of  it  to  impart  the  desired  reddish  tint  to  the  amount 
of  water  employed.  In  such  cases,  the  volume  of  the  solution  of 
iron  used  for  standardizing  the  permanganate  and  the  volume  of 
the  weak  ferruginous  solution  subjected  to  analysis  should  be  the 
same,  and  either  the  two  solutions  should  contain  about  the  same 
quantity  of  iron,  or  by  means  of  a  special  experiment,  it  is  asccr- 
how  many  -^  cc.  of  the  pennanganate  are  required  to 


*  If  you  are  often  making  iron  determinations,  you  may  of  course  procure  a 
quantity  of  wire  and  determine  the  amount  of  the  foreign  matter  in  it. 
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impart  the  desired  pale  red  color  to  the  same  volame  of  acidii 
water.  In  the  latter  case,  these  -^  c.c  will  be  deducted  from 
amoont  of  permanganate  used  in  the  regular  experiments. 


Fig.  59. 

/3.  Peiformcaice  of  the  Analytical  Process. 
This  haa  been  folly  indicated  in  a.  The  componnd  to 
examined  is  dissolved,  preferably  with  application  of  a  cnrren 
carbon  dioxide*  (see  fig.  52),  in  dilute  sulpharic  acid,  allowe< 
cool  in  the  current  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  snitably  dilnted  (if  p 
ticable,  the  solution  of  a  substance  containing  about  '2  grm.  : 
dhould  be  diluted  to  about  200  c.c.) ;  if  free  acid  is  not  presen 
sufficient  quantity,  dilute  snlphurio  acid  is  added  till  about  20 
are  present  altogether,  and  then  standard  permanganate  from 
burette,  to  incipient  reddening  of  the  fluid.  The  volume  of  sti 
ard  solution  used  is  then  read  off.  The  strength  of  the  solntio] 
permanganate  being  known,  the  quantity  of  iron  present  in 
examined  fluid  is  found  by  a  very  simple  calcnlation.  Sup| 
100  c.  c.  of  solution  of  potasainm  permanganate  to  corresponi 
■98  grm.  iron,  and  26  c.c.  of  the  solution  to  have  been  uset 
efiect  the  oxidation  of  the  ferrous  compound  examined,  then 


*  If  comincrcial  hydrochloric  add  is  used  fortheprepan^onof  COt  by  at 
OD  marble,  it  must  be  free  from  tulphtirovt  aeid — ao  Import^  which  It  ( 

contains. 
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The  quantity  of  ferrous  iron  originally  present  amounted 
aooordingly  to  *245  gnu. 

For  the  method  of  determining  the  total  amount  of  iron 
present  in  a  solution  containing  both  ferrous  and  ferric  salts,  I 
refer  to  §  118 ;  for  that  of  determining  the  amount  in  each  con> 
dition  separately,  to  Section  Y. 

Y'  Process  to  he  used  with  hydrochloric  solutions  of  Iron, 

In  titrating  hydrochloric  acid  solutions  of  iron  with  perman- 
ganate, it  is  essential  that  the  standardizing  of  the  reagent  and  the 
actual  analysis  be  performed  under  the  same  circumstances  as 
regards  dilution,  amount  of  acid,  and  temperature.  Besides  the 
proper  reaction  lOFeCl,  +  K,Mn,0,  +  16HC1  =  6Fe,Cl,  +  2KCl 
+2MnCl,  +  8H,0,  the  collateral  reaction  K,Mn,0,  +  161101  = 
2KC1  +  2MnCl,  +  8H,0  +  lOCl  also  takes  place,  in  consequence 
of  which  a  little  clilorine  is  liberated.  This  chlorine  does  not 
combine  with  the  ferrous  chloride  to  form  ferric  chloride  in  the 
cue  of  considerable  dilution,  but  there  occurs  a  condition  of 
equilibrium  in  the  fluid  containing  ferrous  chloride,  chlorine,  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  destroyed  by  addition  of  a  further 
quantity  of  either  body  (Lowenthal  and  Lenssen*).  But  since 
it  is  diflScult  to  observe  the  above  conditions  of  obtaining  correct 
results,  the  determination  in  presence  of  hydrocliloric  acid  is 
always  less  trostworthy  than  it  is  in  sulphuric  acid  solutions. 

The  following  method  I  have,  however,  found  t  to  give  the 
best  results : — 

Standardize  the  permanganate  by  means  of  iron  dissolved  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  make  the  iron  solution  to  be  tested  up  to  \ 
litre,  add  50  c.c  to  a  large  quantity  of  water  acidified  with  sul- 
phuric acid  (about  1  litre),  titrate  with  permanganate,  then  again  add 
50  C.C.  of  the  iron  solution,  and  titrate  again,  &c.  &c.  The  imm- 
bers  obtained  at  the  third  and  fourth  time  are  taken.  These  are 
constant,  while  the  number  obtained  the  first  time,  and  sometimes 
Jso  the  second  time,  diflfers.  The  result  multiplied  by  5  gives 
exactly  the  quantity  of  permanganate  proportional  to  the  amount 
of  ferrous  iron  present. 

J.  Penny's  Method  (recommended  subsequently  by  Schabus). 
If  potassium  dichromate  is  added  to  a  solution  of  a  ferrous  salt 
in  presence  of  a  strong  free  acid,  the  ferrous  salt  is  converted  into 

•  Zeitadir.  f.  anal.  Chem.  1.  889.  \Ib,  1.  861. 
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ferric  salt,  whilst  a  potassium,  and-  a  chromic  salt  of  the  free  add  ii 
formed  (6FeS0,  +  K,Cr,0,  +  7H,SO.=3Fe,(SO0.  +  K^SO, +&, 
(SO,).  +7H.0). 

Now,  with  29*522  gr.  potassium  dichromato  dissolved  to  2  litres 
of  fluid,  33*6  gr.  iron  may  be  changed  from  a  ferrous  to  a  feme 
salt,  (295-22  being  the  mol.  weight  of  K,Cr,0„  and  836  being  6 
times  the  at.  weight  of  iron ;)  50  c.c  of  the  above  solution  corre- 
spond accordingly  to  '84  grm.  iron. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  use  perfectly  pure  potassium  dichromate; 
the  salt  is  heated  in  a  porcelain  crucible  until  it  is  just  fused ;  it  is 
then  allowed  to  cool  under  the  desiccator,  and  the  required  quan- 
tity weighed  off  when  cold.  Besides  the  above  solution,  another 
should  also  be  prepared,  ten  times  more  dilute. 

It  is  always  advisable  to  test  the  correctness  of  the  standard 
solution  of  potassium  dichromate,  by  oxidizing  with  it  a  known 
amount  of  pure  iron  dissolved  to  a  ferrous  salt  (see  p.  268,  oa). 

The  ferrous  solution  is  sufficiently  diluted,  mixed  with  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  standard  solution 
of  potassium  dichromate  slowly  added  from  the  burette,  the  liquid 
being  stirred  all  the  while  with  a  thin  glass  rod.     The  fluid,  which 
is  at  first  nearly  colorless,  speedily  acquires  a  pale  green  tint,  which 
changes  gi-adually  to  a  darker  chrome-green.      A  very  small  drop 
of  the  mixture  is  now  from  time  to  time  taken  out  by  means  of 
the  stirring-rod,  and  brought  into  contact  with  a  drop  of  a  solution 
of  potassium  ferricyanide  (free  from  fcrrocyanide)  on  a  poreeluD 
plate,  which  has  been  spotted  with  several  of  such  drops.    When 
the  blue  color  thereby  produced  begins  to  lose  the  intensity  which 
it  exhibited  on  the  first  trials,  and  to  assume  a  paler  tint,  the 
addition  of  the  solution  of  potassium  dichromate  must  be  more 
carefully  regulated  than  at  first,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  process, 
a  fresh  essay  must  be  made,  and  with  larger  drops  than  at  first, 
after  each  new  addition  of  two  drops,  and  finally,  even  of  a  single 
drop ;  drops  must  also  be  left  for  some  time  in  contact  before  the 
observation  is  taken.     When  no  further  blue  coloration  ensues,  the 
oxidation  is  terminated.     From  the  remarkable  sensitiveness  of  the 
reaction,  the  exact  point  may  be  easily  hit  to  a  drop.     To  heighten 
the  accuracy  of  the  results,  the  dilute  (ten  times  weaker)  standard 
fluid  should,  just  at  the  end  of  the  process,  be  substituted  for  the 
concentrated  solution  of  potassium  dichromate. 

For  the  manner  of   proceeding  in  presence  of  ferric  salts^ 
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I  refer  to  §  113.  If  there  is  a  deficiency  of  free  acid  in  the 
fiolntion,  brown  chromic  chromate  may  form,  upon  which  the 
•olation  of  ferrouB  salt  exercises  no  longer  a  deoxidizing  action. 

This  method  is  nsnall j  preferred  to  the  preceding  when  hydro- 
ehloric  acid  is  unavoidably  present. 

§113. 

6.  Ferric  Iron. 
a.  SoltUton. 

Many  ferric  compounds  are  soluble  in  water.    Ferric  oxide  and 

most  ferric  compounds  wljich  are  insoluble  in  water,  dissolve  in 

Ijdrochlorie  acid,  but  many  of  them  only  slowly  and  with  diiB- 

cnlty ;  compounds  of  this  nature  are  best  dissolved  in  concentrated 

hydrochloric  acid,  in  a  flask,  with  the  aid  of  heat ;  which,  however, 

should  not  be  allowed  to  reach  the  boiling-point ;  the  compound 

must,  moreover,  be  finely  powdered,  and  even  tlien  it  will  often 

tike  many  hours  to  efiect  complete  solution.     Fusion  with  sodium 

carbonate  or  potassium  disulphate  must  sometimes  be  resorted  to 

in  ease  of  native  ferric  compounds. 

h,  Deierminaiwn. 

The  iron  of  ferric   compounds  is  usually  weighed  as  ferric 
oxide,  but  sometimes  as  ferrous  sulphide  (§  81).    It  may,  however, 
be  estimated  also  indirectly,  and  also  by  volumetric  analysis,  both 
directly  and  after  reduction  to  ferrous  iron.    The  conversion  of 
eomponnds  of  iron  into  ferric  oxide  is  effected  either  by  precipita- 
tion as  ferric  hydroxide,  preceded  in  some  cases  by  precipitation  as 
ferrous  sulphide,  or  as  basic  ferric  acetate,  succinate,  or  formate ; 
or  by  ignition.    While  the  volumetric  and  the  now  seldom-used 
indirect  methods  are  applicable  in  almost  all  cases,  we  may  convert 
into 

1.  Ferric  OxmE. 

a.  By  Precipitation  as  Ferric  Hydroxide, 

All  salts  soluble  in  water  of  inorganic  or  volatile  organic  acids, 
and  likewise  those  which,  insoluble  in  water,  dissolve  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  with  separation  of  their  acid. 

J.  By  Precipitcttian.  as  Ferrous  Sulphide. 
All  compounds  of  iron  without  exception. 

c.  By  iynitum. 

All  ferric  salts  of  volatile  oxygen  acids. 
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2.  Fessous  Sulphide. 

All  compounds  of  iron  without  exception. 

The  method  1,  o,  is  the  most  expeditious  and  accurate,  and  ifl 
therefore  preferred  in  all  cases  where  its  application  is  admissible. 
The  method  1,  a,  is  the  most  generally  used.  The  methods  1,  i, 
and  2,  serve  principally  to  effect  the  separation  of  the  iron  from 
other  bases ;  they  are  resorted  to  also  in  certain  instances  where  o 
is  inapplicable,  especially  in  cases  where  sugar  or  other  non-volatile 
organic  substances  are  present ;  and  also  to  determine  iron  in  ferri( 
phosphates  and  borates.  For  the  manner  of  determining  iron  it 
ferric  chromate  and  silicate,  I  refer  to  §§  130  and  140.  The  vola 
metric  methods  for  estimating  the  iron  of  ferric  compounds  a« 
used  in  technical  work  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  anc 
are  very  frequently  employed  in  scientific  analyses. 

1.  Determinatum  as  Ferrio  Oxide. 

a.  By  Precipitation  as  Ferric  Hydroxide. 

Mix  the  solution  in  a  dish  or  beaker  with  ammonia  in  exoett 
heat  nearly  to  boiling,  decant  repeatedly  on  to  a  filter,  wash  the 
precipitate  carefully  with  hot  water,  dry  thorov>gMy  (which  vei^ 
greatly  reduces  the  bulk  of  the  precipitate),  and  ignite  in  the 
manner  directed  in  §  53. 

For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  81.  The 
method  is  free  from  sources  of  error.  The  precipitate,  under  all 
circumstances,  even  if  there  are  no  fixed  bodies  to  be  washed  out, 
must  be  most  carefully  and  thoro^ighly  washed,  since,  should  it 
retain  any  traces  of  ammonium  chloride,  a  portion  of  the  iron 
would  volatilize  in  the  form  of  ferric  chloride.  It  is  also  highly 
advisable  to  dissolve  the  weighed  residue,  or  a  portion  of  it,  in 
strong  hydrochloric  acid,  to  see  whether  it  is  quite  free  from  silicic 
acid.  The  solution  is  most  readily  effected  in  hydrochloric  acid 
if  the  oxide  is  previously  reduced  to  metallic  iron  by  ignition  in 
hydrogen. 

h.  By  Precipitation  as  Ferrous  Svlphide. 

The  solution,  in  a  not  too  large  flask,  is  mixed  with  ammoni* 
till  all  the  free  acid  is  neutralized.  (In  the  abpence  of  organic 
non-volatile  substances,  this  leads  to  the  precipitation  of  a  little 
ferric  hydroxide,  which,  however,  is  of  no  consequence.)  Ad( 
ammonium  chloride,  if  not  already  present  in  sufficient  quantitj 
then  colorless  or  yellowish  ammonium  sulphide  in  moderate  ezceef 


f 
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iastlj  water,  till  the  fluid  reaches  to  the  neck  of  the  flask.  Cork 
it  up  and  stand  in  a  warm  place  till  the  precipitate  has  subsided, 
and  the  supernatant  fluid  has  a  clear  yellowish  appearance  (without 
a  tinge  of  green).  Wash  as  directed  in  the  case  of  manganese 
snlphide  (§  109, 1,  c).  Neglect  of  any  of  these  precautions  will 
cccasion  some  loss  of  substance,  the  ferrous  sulphide  gradually 
combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  passing  thus  into  the 
filtnite  as  ferrous  sulphate.  As  this  sulphate  is  reprecipitated  by 
theammoniom  snlphide  present,  the  filtrate  assumes,  in  such  cases, 
a  greenish  color,  and  gradually  deposits  a  black  precipitate,  the 
separation  of  which  is  highly  promoted  by  addition  of  ammonium 
cUoride.     [See  remarks  in  [  ]  §  81,  5,  c  p.  165.] 

When  the  operation  of  washing  is  completed,  the  moist  pre- 
dpitate  (if  it  is  not  dried  and  determined  according  to  2)  is  put, 
t(^her  with  the  filter,  into  a  beaker,  some  water  added,  and  then 
hydrochloric  acid,  until  the  whole  is  redissolved.  Heat  is  now 
Implied,  until  the  solution  smells  no  longer  of  hydrogen  sulphide ; 
the  fluid  is  then  filtered  into  a  flask,  the  residual  paper  carefully 
wiahed,  incinerated,  the  ash  treated  with  warm  strong  hydrochloric 
idd.  The  solution  thus  obtained  (if  yellowish)  is  added  to  tlic 
main  filtrate,  which  is  next  heated  with  nitric  acid  (see  §  112,  1) ; 
the  solution  (now  ferric)  is  finally  precipitated  with  ammonia,  as 
ma. 

If  a  solution  of  potassium  ferric,  ammonium  ferric,  or  sodium 
ferric  tartrate  contains  a  considerable  excess  of  alkali  carbonate, 
the  precipitation  of  the  iron  as  sulphide  is  prevented  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  (Blumenau).  In  such  cases  the  fluid  must  therefore 
be  nearly  neutralized  with  an  acid,  before  the  precipitation  with 
the  ammonium  sulphide  can  be  effected. 

e.  By  Ignition, 

Expose  the  compound,  in  a  covered  crucible,  to  a  gentle  heat 
at  first,  and  gradually  to  the  highest  degree  of  intensity ;  continue 
the  operation  until  the  weight  of  the  residuary  ferric  oxide  remains 
ocKiatant. 

8.  Determination  as  Anhydrons  Ferrous  Sulphide, 

The  hydrated  ferrous  sulphide  obtained,  as  in  1,  J,  may  be  very 
oonveniently  determined  by  conversion  into  the  anhydrous  sul- 
phide. The  process  is  the  same  as  for  zinc  (§  108,  2).  The  heat 
to  which  it  is  finally  exposed  in  the  current  of  hydrogen  must  be 
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strong,  aB  an  exceBs  of  sulphur  is  retained  with  some  obstinacy.  In 
fact,  it  is  advisable  after  weighing  to  re-ignite  in  hydrogen  and 
weigh  a  second  time.  It  is  of  no  importance  if  the  hjdrated  sot 
phide  has  oxidized  on  drying. 

Ferrous  sulphate  and  ferric  hydroxide  can  be  transformed  into 
sulphide  in  the  same  manner,  after  having  been  dehydrated  by 
ignition  in  a  porcelain  crucible  (H.  Bose*). 

The  results  obtained  by  Oesten,  and  adduced  by  Bose,  as  well 
as'  those  obtained  in  my  own  laboratory,  are  exceedingly  sadsfac- 
toiy.    (Expt.  No.  75.) 

8.  Volimiefy^  Determination. 

a.  Preceded  hy  Heduction  of  Ferric  to  Ferrous  Iron. 

We  have  to  occupy  ourselves  simply  with  the  reduction  of  fer- 
ric to  ferrous  solutions,  the  other  part  of  the  process  having  been 
fully  discussed  in  §  112  (Ferrous  Iron).  This  reduction  can  be 
effected  by  many  substances  (zinc,  stannous  chloride,  hydrogen 
sulphide,  sulphurous  acid,  &c.),  but  only  those  can  be  used  .with 
advantage,  an  excess  of  which  may  be  added  with  impunity.  If 
an  excess  must  be  very  carefully  avoided,  or,  being  added,  must  be 
carefully  removed,  the  method  becomes  troublesome,  and  a  ready 
source  of  inaccuracy  is  introduced. 

Heduction  hy  Zinc, — Heat  the  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid 
solution,  which  must  contain  a  moderate  excess  of  acid,  but  be  free 
from  nitric  acid,  in  a  small  long-necked  flask,  placed  in  a  slanting 
position ;  drop  in  small  pieces  of  iron-free  zinc  (§  60),  and  conduct 
a  slow  current  of  carbon  dioxide  through  the  flask  (flg.  52,  p.  272). 
Evolution  of  hydrogen  gas  begins  at  once,  and  the  color  of  the 
solution  becomes  paler  in  proportion  as  the  ferric  sulphate  (or 
chloride)  changes  to  ferrous  sulphate  (or  chloride).  Apply  a  mode- 
lute  heat,  to  promote  the  action ;  and  add  also,  if  necessary,  a  little 
more  zinc.  As  soon  as  the  hot  solution  is  completely  decolorized 
(one  cannot  judge  of  the  perfect  reduction  of  a  cold  solution  so 
well,  as  the  color  of  a  ferric  salt  is  deeper  when  hot),  allow  to  cool 
completely  in  the  stream  of  carbon  dioxiode ;  to  hasten  the  cooling 
the  flask  may  be  immersed  in  cold  water ;  then  dilute  the  contents 
with  water,  pour  off  and  wash  carefully  into  a  beaker,  leaving 
behind  any  undissolved  zinc,  and  also  (as  far  as  possible)  any  flocks 
of  lead  that  may  have  separated  from  the  zinc,  and  proceed  as 

*  Pogg.  Annal.  110, 126. 
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diraofted  in  §  IIS,  S.  If  the  solution  contain  metals  precipitable 
hj  zinCy  these  will  separate,  and  may  render  filtration  necessary. 
In  this  case  the  filtrate  must  be  again  heated  with  zinc  before  using 
the  standard  solution.  If  iron-free  zinc  cannot  be  procured,  the 
pezeentage  of  iron  in  tlie  metal  used  must  be  determined,  and 
weighed  portions  of  it  employed  in  the  process  of  reduction ;  the 
known  amount  of  iron  contained  in  the  zinc  consmned  is  then  sub- 
tracted from  the  total  amount  of  iron  found. 

[Reduction  hy  Hydrogen  Sulphide. — Pass  hydrogen  sulphide 
through  the  cold  ferric  solution  in  a  flask.  The  solution  should 
occapy  about  two-thirds  of  the  capacity  of  the  flask,  and  should 
not  contain  much  more  than  '2  gr.  iron  per  100  cc,  but  may 
be  more  dilute  when  but  little  iron  is  present.  Continue 
the  treatment  with  hydrc^n  sulphide  at  least  10  minutes 
ifter  the  oolor  due  to  the  ferric  salt  has  disappeared,  or  until  the 
solution  appears  to  be  well  saturated  with  that  gas.  Heat,  at  first 
antiously,  to  boiling.  Escape  of  hydrogen  sulphide  at  this  period 
ndicates  that  enough  of  that  reagent  has  been  applied.  Continue 
Kuliug  so  rapidly  that  air  cannot  enter  the  flask,  the  mouth  of 
rhich  may  be  partially  closed  by  a  loose  roll  of  filter  paper,  or  other 
leans,  until  the  solution  is  reduced  to  one  half  its  first  volume. 
!his  will  insure  the  removal  of  excess  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  (The 
acaping  vapor  will  cease  to  blacken  paper  dipped  in  an  alkaline 
iad  solution  somewhat  before  this  point  is  reached.)  During  tlio 
oiling,  let  the  flask  be  inclined  so  as  to  prevent  mechanical  loss. 
rhen  the  boiling  is  discontinued  fill  the  flask  immediately  with 
jld  water  to  within  an  inch  of  the  mouth,  close  with  a  stopper, 
ad  cool  in  a  stream  of  water. 

Before  reducing  the  ferric  solution  by  either  of  the  above  pro 
96668,  it  is  desirable  to  remove  hydrochloric  acid,  if  it  is  present, 
>  that  the  iron  after  reduction  can  be  satisfactorily  determiued  by 
leans  of  potassium  permanganate. 

Chlorides  can  be  decomposed  and  hydrochloric  acid  removed 
y  evaporating  the  solution  with  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  so  long 
I  hydrochloric  acid  vapors  are  given  off  at  a  temperature  slightly 
Koeeding  100^  C.  A  liberal  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  advanta- 
eous.  After  cooling  add  water  and  digest  till  the  ferric  sulphate 
I  dissolved.  This  treatment  is  simple  and  safe  when  nothing  is 
resent  which  is  thereby  converted  into  a  compound  insoluble  in 
ilute  sulphuric  acid  (silicic  acid,  barium,  strontium,  much  cal- 
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cium,  &0.).  Such  insolnble  compounds  may  persistently  retaxn 
iron. 

When,  therefore,  by  evaporation  with  sulphuric  acid  and  8ul> 
sequent  treatment  with  water  an  insoluble  residue  remains,  it 
should  not  be  thrown  away  before  testing  it  to  ascertain  whether 
it  retains  iron.] 

b.  Without  previous  Meduction  to  Ferrous  Iron^  after  Oude- 

MANS.* 

If  an  acid  solution  of  ferric  chloride  is  mixed  with  a  little  cupric 
sulphate  and  some  potassium  sulphocyanate  and  then  sodium  thio- 
sulphate  is  added,  the  red  color  of  the  ferric  sulphocyanate  gets, 
paler  and  paler,  and  finally  when  the  ferric  salts  are  reduced  to  fer- 
rous, disappears  altogether.     Warming  is  unnecessary.     To  hit  the 
point  is  not  easy,  so  we  add  a  slight  excess  of  sodium  thiosulphate, 
and  then  titrate  back  with  standard  iodine.     The  reaction  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Fe,Cl.  +  2Na.8,0,  =  2FeCl,  +  2NaCl  +  Na,S,0. ;  it  is  pro- 
moted by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  capric  sulphate,  which 
is  alternately  reduced  by  the  thiosulphate  and  oxidized  by  the  fer- 
ric chloride.    If  a  small  quantity  of  cuprous  salt  is  produced  by 
the  excess  of  thiosulphate  this  does  not  matter,  as  its  action  on  the 
iodine  solution  is  the  same  in  extent  as  the  action  of  the  thiosul- 
phate which  produced  it.    The  method  is  not  accurate  unless  the 
fluid  remains  clear;  neither  cuprous  sulphocyanate  nor  cuprous 
iodide  nor  sulphur  must  be  thrown  down.     Hence  care  must  be 
taken  to  maintain  the  proper  amounts  of  the  reagents  and  to  dilute 
the  fluid  Bufiiciently. 

We  require — 1.  A  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate  containing 
about  24  gr.  (of  the  crystallized  salt)  per  litre.  2.  A  solution  of 
ferric  chloride  of  known  strength,  prepared  by  dissolving  10*04 
grm.  of  clean,  fine,  and  soft  iron  wire  (=10  grm.  pure  iron),  in 
hydrochloric  acid  in  a  slanting  long-necked  flask,  oxidizing  the  solu- 
tion with  potassium  chlorate,  completely  removing  the  excess  of 
chlorine  by  protracted  gentle  boiling,  and  finally  diluting  the  solu- 

*  Sodium  thiosulphate  was  first  employed  by  Screbbb  (Qel.  Anz.  der  K. 
Bayerischen  Akademie,  vom  81  Aug.  1859),  afterwards  by  Kremwi  and  Lajt- 
DOLT  (Zeitschr.  f.  anaL  Chem.  1,  214).  The  method  of  OuDmcAna  is  to  be  foond 
in  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  6, 129;  it  was  criticised  and  rejected  iaMoHB'sLehrb. 
d.  Titrirmethode,  8  Aufl.  291.  Oudemans  replied  to  Mouaia  Zeitschr.  f.  anal. 
Chcm.  9.  842,  and  an  examination  of  the  method  by  C.  Ballivo,  iq>peared  in 
the  same  Journal,  9,  99. 
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tion  to  1  litre.  8.  A  Bolntion  of  cupric  sulphate,  1  in  100.  4.  A 
fiolntion  of  potassium  sulphocyanate,  1  in  100.  5.  A  solution  of 
iodine  in  potassiam  iodide,  containing  5  or  6  grm.  iodine  in  the 
litre  (compare  §  146,  a).     6.  Thin  starch  paste. 

Measure  off  some  of  tlie  sodium  thiosulphate,  add  starch  paste 
(§  146,  a)j  and  then  titrate  with  iodine  solution,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  relation  between  the  two  solutions.     Now  transfer  10  or 
SO  cc  of  the  ferric  chl6ride  to 'a  beaker,  add  2  c.c.  concentrated 
bvdrochloric  acid,  100  or  150  cc.  water,  3  cc.  copper  solution,  and 
1  e.c  potassium  sulphocyanate,  titrate  with  sodium  thiosulphate 
till  the  fluid  just  loses  its  color,  add  at  once  some  starch  paste,  and 
titrate  back  with  iodine  solution  till  the  blue  color  appears.   Deduct 
the  thiosulphate  equivalent  to  the  iodine  solution  from  the  total 
quantity  of  thiosulphate  used,  and  the  remainder  will  represent  the 
amount  required  to  reduce  the  iron  present.     In  -the  analysis  the 
conditions  should  be  sunilar  to  those  in  the  standardizing  of  the 
thiosulphate. 

This  method  is  very  rapid,  and  the  results,  though  not  so  accu- 
rate as  those  by  method  a,  are  quite  good  enough  for  many  tech- 
nical purposes. 

Supplement  to  the  Fourth  Group.  • 

§114. 
7.  Uranium  and  Uranyl. 

If  the  compound  in  which  the  uranium  is  to  be  determined 
contains  no  other  fixed  substances,  it  may  often  be  converted  into 
uranouB  uranate  U(UOJ, — (called  also  uranoso-uranic  oxide  UO,- 
2UO,)— by  simple  ignition.  If  sulphuric  acid  is  present,  small  por- 
tions of  ammonium  carbonate  must  be  thrown  into  the  crucible 
towards  the  end  of  the  operation. 

In  cases  where  the  application  of  this  method  is  inadmissible, 
the  solution  of  uranium  (which,  if  it  contains  nranous  salts,  must 
first  be  warmed  with  nitric  acid,  until  they  are  converted  into  uranyl 
salts)  is  nearly  boiled  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  dish,  and  pre- 
cipitated with  ammonia  in  slight  excess.  The  yellow  precipitate 
formed,  which  consists  of  hydrated  nm/moniu7n  uranaU^  is  filtered 
off  hot  and  washed  with  a  dilute  solution  of  ammonium  chloride,  to 
prevent  the  fluid  passing  milky  through  the  filter.  The  precipitate 
is  dried  and  ignited  (§  53).     To  make  quite  sure  of  obtaining  the 
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uranous  uranate  in  the  pure  state,  the  cmdble  is  ignited  for  some 
time  in  a  slanting  position  and  uncovered ;  the  lid  is  then  put  on, 
while  the  ignition  is  still  continuing ;  the  crucible  is  allowed  to 
cool  under  the  desiccator,  and  weighed  (Kammblsbebg). 

If  the  solution  from  which  the  uran jl  is  to  be  precipitated  con- 
tains other  basic  radicals  (alkali-earth  metals,  or  even  alkali  metals), 
portions  of  these  will  precipitate  along  with  the  ammonium  uranate. 
For  the  measures  to  be  resorted  to  in  such  cases,  I  refer  to  Sec- 
tion V. 

The  reduction  of  tlie  uranous  uranate  to  the  state  of  uranous 
oxide  (UO,)  is  an  excellent  means  of  ascertaining  its  purity  for  the 
purpose  of  control.  This  reduction  should  never  be  omitted,  since 
Peligot  has  found  the  uranous  uranate  to  be  variable  in  composi- 
tion. It  is  effected  by  ignition  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  in  the 
way  described  §  111,  1  (Cobalt).  In  the  case  of  large  quantities 
the  ignition  must  be  several  times  repeated,  and  the  residue  must 
be  occasionally  stirred  with  a  platinum  wire.  While  cooling 
increase  the  current  of  gas  to  prevent  reabsorption  of  oxygen.  By 
intense  heating  the  property  of  spontaneous  ignition  in  the  air  is 
destroyed.  If  after  evaporating  a  solution  of  uranyl  chloride,  the 
residue  is  to  be  ignited  in  hydrogen,  heat  gently  at  first  in  the  gas 
to  avoid  loss  by  volatilization.  The  separation  of  uranyl  from 
phosphoric  acid  is  effected  by  fusing  the  compound  with  potassium 
cyanide  and  sodium  carbonate.  Upon  extracting  the  fused  mass 
with  water,  the  phosphoric  acid  is  obtained  in  solution,  whilst  ura- 
nium is  left  as  uranous  oxide.  Knop  and  Abendt*  have  employed 
this  method. 

Taking  237*6  as  the  atomic  weight  of  uranium,  UfCTO^),  ura- 
nous uranate  contains  84*77  per  cent,  of  uranium  and  15*23  per 
cent,  of  oxygen.  UO,  uranous  oxide  contains  88'13  per  cent,  ura- 
nium and  11*87  per  cent,  of  oxygen. 

According  to  BELOHOiTBEOK,t  uranium  may  be  also  determined 
volumetrically  by  reducing  the  solution  of  uranyl  acetate  or  sul- 
phate to  uranous  salts  with  zinc,  as  in  the  case  of  iron  (§  113,  8,  a). 
As  the  color  of  the  solution  is  no  safe  criterion  of  the  end  of  the 
reduction,  you  must  allow  the  action  of  the  zinc  to  continue  for  a 
considerable  time.  Belohoitbeok  says,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  is 
suf&cient  for  small  quantities,  half  an  hour  for  large  quantities. 

*  Chem.  Centralblatt,  1856,  778.  f  Zeitachr.  f.  aoaL  Cbem.  6, 120. 
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F     The  solntion  of  the  nranoos  salt  is  diluted^  mixed  with  dilute  suL 
f      pimric  add,  and  then  titrated  with  permanganate  to  incipient  red- 
dening.    The  permanganate  is  standardized  by  §  112,  2,  1  at. 
maniom  =  2  at  iron. 

Belohoubeck  obtained  good  results  also  in  hydrochloric  solu- 
tionfl,  but  experiments  made  in  this  laboratory  have  shown  that 
these  are  liable  to  the  error  pointed  out  in  the  case  of  iron  (Comp. 
p.  273,  y)j  at  least  in  the  presence  of  considerable  quantities  of 
hydrochloric  acid. 

JFifth  Chnmjp. 

SILVER — LEAD — ^MEBOITBT  IN  MEBCUBOUS  COMPOUNDS — MERCURY  IN 
MERCURIO  COMPOUNDS  — '  COPPER  —  BISMUTH — CADMIUM — (PALLA- 
DIUM). 

§116. 

1.  Silver. 

a.  Solutian. 

Metallic  silver,  and  those  of  its  compounds  which  are  insoluble 
in  water,  are  best  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  (if  soluble  in  that  acid). 
Dilate  nitric  acid  suffices  for  most  compounds ;  silver  sulphide, 
however,  requires  concentrated  acid.  The  solution  is  effected  best 
in  a  flaaky  which  should  be  heated  if  necessary,  and  placed  in  a 
slanting  position  if  gas  is  evolved.  In  the  case  of  metallic  silver, 
or  silver  sulphide,  the  solution  is  heated  finally  to  gentle  boiling 
to  drive  off  nitrous  acid.  Silver  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  are 
insoluble  in  water  and  in  nitric  acid.  To  get  the  silver  contained 
in  diloride  and  bromide  in  solution,  proceed  as  follows : — Fuse  the 
salt  in  a  porcelain  crucible  (this  operation,  though  not  absolutely 
indispensable,  had  better  not  be  omitted),  pour  water  over  it,  put 
a  piece  of  clean  cadmium,  zinc,  or  iron  upon  it,  and  add  some 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Wash  the  reduced  spongy  silver,  first  with 
dilate  sulphuric  acid,  then  with  water,  and  finally  dissolve  it  in 
nitric  acid.  However,  as  we  shall  see  below,  the  quantitative 
analysis  of  these  salts  does  not  necessarily  involve  their  solution. 

b.  Determination. 

Silver  may  be  weighed  as  chloride^  sulphide^  or  cyanide^  or  in 
the  metaUio  state  (§  82).  It  is  also  frequently  determined  by  volu- 
metric analysiB. 
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We  may  convert  into 

1.  SiLYEB  CHLOBIDB :  AH  compoundB  of  silver  without  excep- 
tion. 

2.  Silver  sulphide  :  3.  Silveb  cyanide  :  All  componndB  solu- 
ble in  water  or  nitric  acid. 

4.  Metallic  silver  :  Silver  oxide  and  some  silver  salts  of  readily 
volatile  acids;  silver  salts  of  organic  adds;  silver  chloride,  bro- 
mide, iodide,  salphide,  and  sulphate. 

The  method  4  is  the  most  convenient,  especially  when  con- 
ducted in  the  dry  way,  and  is  preferred  to  the  others  in  all  cases 
where  its  application  is  admissible.  The  method  1  is  that  most 
generally  resorted  to.  2  and  3  serve  mostly  only  to  effect  the 
separation  of  silver  from  other  metals. , 

In  assays  for  the  Mint,  silver  is  usually  determined  volumetric- 
ally  by  Gay-Lussac's  method.  Pisani's  volumetric  method  is 
especially  suited  to  the  determination  of  very  small  quantities  of 
silver.    H.  Yogel's  method  is  specially  useful  to  photographers. 

1.  DetermifuUion  of  Silver  cts  Chloride. 

a.  In  the  Wet  Way. 

Mix  the  moderately  dilute  solution  in  a  beaker  witih  nitric  acid, 
heat  to  about  70^,  and  add  hydrochloric  acid  with  constant  stirring 
till  it  ceases  to  produce  a  precipitate.  A  large  excess  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  must  be  avoided,  as  the  precipitate  is  not  absolutely 
insoluble  therein.  While  protecting  the  contents  of  the  beaker 
from  the  action  of  direct  sunlight  continue  the  heat  till  the  precipi- 
tate has  fully  settled,  pour  off  the  clear  fluid  through  a  small  filter, 
rinse  the  precipitate  on  to  the  latter  by  means  of  hot  water  mixed 
with  some  nitric  acid,  wash  with  hot  water  containing  nitric  acid, 
then  with  pure  hot  water,  dry  thoroughly,  transfer  this  precipitate 
to  a  watch-glass  as  nearly  &b  possible,  incinerate  the  filter  in  a 
weighed  porcelain  crucible,  treat  the  ash  (which  always  contains 
some  metallic  silver)  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  in  the  heat; 
add  two  or  three  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  cautiously 
to  dryness,  add  the  main  bulk  of  the  precipitate,  using  a  camel's- 
hair  biTish  to  transfer  the  last  portions,  heat  cautiously  tiU  it  begins 
to  fuse  at  the  edge,  allow  to  cool,  and  weigh. 

To  remove  the  fused  mass  without  breaking  the  erncible,  lay 
a  small  piece  of  iron  or  zinc  upon  it,  and  then  add  veiy  dilute 
hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid.     The  chloride  will  be  reduced,  and 
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the  lilrer  maj  now  be  detached  from  the  crncible  with  the  greatest 
cue. 

For  the  propertiee  of  the  precipitate  see  §  82.  Tlie  method 
pm  very  exact  results,  at  all  events  in  the  absence  of  any  coii- 
liderable  quantities  of  those  salts  in  whicli  eilver  clilurido  is  some- 
irhit  soluble ;  compare  §  82.  To  avoid  error  in  this  respect,  it  is 
v«ll  to  test  the  clear  filtnite  with  hydrogen  sulphide. 

(.  In  the  Dry  Way. 

This  method  serves  more  exclnsively  for  the  analysis  of  silver 
Inmide  and  iodide,  althoogh  it  can  be  applied  in  the  case  of  other 
tompoonds. 


Fig.  58. 

The  prooesB  is  conducted  in  the  apparatus  illustrated  by  fig. 
tfS,  leaving  off  the  U  tube  «,  and  employing  a  straight  buLb- 
tnbe  or  a  plain  tube  with  porcelain  tray  in^teud  of  tliu  bent  tube  d. 

a  is  a  flask  for  disengaging  chlorine,  it  is  completely  filled  with 
pieces  of  pyrolnsite  (native  manganese  dioxide)  of  tlic  size  of  hazel- 
nuts,  and  half  filled  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  The  chlorine 
is  conducted  to  the  bottom  of  c,  wliich  contains  a  layer  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  is  filled  above  with  pumicc-stono  moistened  with  strong 
mll^nrio  acid.  The  flow  of  chlorine  may  bo  rfgnliitcd  by  the 
■top-cock,  while  any  excess  accidentally  produced  in  conducted  by  a 
aeoond  tnbe  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  h,  in  which  it  is  al)sor])ed 
\xj  a  soda  if^ntion  \  d  w  a,  bulb-tube  intended  for  the  reception 
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of  the  silver  iodide  or  bromide.    The  operation  is  commenced 
by  introducing  the  compound  to  be  analyzed  into  the  bulb,  and 
applying  heat  to  the  latter  until  its  contents  are  fused ;  when  cold, 
the  tube  is  weighed  and  connected  with  the  apparatus.     Chlorine 
gas  is  then  evolved  from  a ;  when  the  evolution  of  the  gas  has 
proceeded  for  some  time,  the  contents  of  the  bulb  are  heated  to 
fusion,  and  kept  in  this  state  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  agitating 
now  and  then  the  fused  mass.     The  bulb-tube  is  then  removed 
from  the  apparatus,  allowed  to  cool,  and  held  in  a  slanting  position 
to  replace  the  chlorine  by  atmospheric  air;   it  is  subsequentlj 
weighed,  then  again  connected  with  the  apparatus,  and  the  former 
process  repeated,  keeping  the  contents  of  (2  in  a  state  of  fusion  for 
a  few  minutes.    By  means  of  a  light  glass  tube  attached  by  a  piece 
of  rubber  tube  to  the  end  of  d  the  chlorine  escaping  during  the 
operation  may  be  conducted  into  the  open  air  or  into  a  flue.    The 
operation  may,  in  ordinary  cases,  be  considered  concluded  if  the 
weight  of  the  tube  suffers  no  variation  by  the  repetition  of  the 
process.    If  the  highest  degree  of  accuracy  is  to  be  attained,  heat 
the  silver  diloride  again  to  fusion,  passing  at  the  same  time  a  slow 
stream  of  pure,  dry  carbon  dioxide  through  the  tube,  in  order  to 
drive  out  the  traces  of  chlorine  absorbed  by  the  fused  chloride. 
Allow  to  cool,  hold  obliquely  for  a  short  time,  bo  as  to  replace  the 
carbon  dioxide  by  air,  and  finally  weigh.     See  §  82. 

2.  Determination  a%  Silver  Sulphide. 

Hydrogen  sulphide  precipitates  silver  completely  from  acid, 
neutral,  and  alkaline  solutions ;  ammonium  sulphide  precipitates  it 
from  neutral  and  alkaline  solutions.  The  precipitate  does  not 
settle  clearly  and  rapidly  except  a  free  acid  or  salt  be  present  (such 
as  nitric  acid  or  an  alkali  nitrate).  Becently  prepared  perfectly 
clear  solution  of  hydrogen  sulphide  may  be  employed  to  precipitate 
small  quantities  of  silver ;  to  precipitate  larger  quantities,  the  solu- 
tion of  the  salt  of  silver  (which  must  not  be  too  acid)  is  moderately 
diluted,  and  washed  hydrogen  sulphide  gas  conducted  into  it. 
After  complete  precipitation  has  been  effected,  and  the  silver  sul- 
phide has  perfectly  subsided  (with  exclusion  of  air),  it  is  collected 
on  a  weighed  filter,  washed,  dried  at  100®,  and  weighed.  For  the 
properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  82.  This  method,  if  properly 
executed,  gives  accurate  results.  The  operator  must  take  care  to 
filter  quickly,  and  to  prevent  the  access  of  air  as  much  as  possible 
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daring  the  filtration,  since,  if  this  precaution  be  neglected,  siilphiii 
18  Kkdy  to  separate  from  the  hydrogen  sulphide  water,  which,  of 
eonree,  would  add  falsely  to  the  weight  of  the  silver  sulphide.  If 
the  presence  of  a  minute  quantity  of  sulphur  in  the  precipitate  is 
inspected,  treat  it  after  drying  with  pure  carbon  disulphide  on  the 
filter  repeatedly,  till  the  fluid  running  through  gives  no  residue  on 
enporation  in  a  watch-glass ;  dry  and  weigh. 

The  sulphide  must,  however,  never  be  weighed  as  just  described, 
luIeBB  the  analyst  is  satisfied  that  no  considerable  amount  of  sul- 
phur lias  fallen  down  with  it,  as  would  occur  if  the  fluid  contained 
hyponitric  acid,  a  ferric  salt,  or  any  other  substance  which  decom- 
poies  hydrogen  sulphide.  In  case  the  precipitate  does  contain 
much  admixed  sulphur,  the  simplest  process  is  to  convert  it  into 
metallic  silver  (H.  Rose*).  For  this  purpose  it  is  transferred  to  a 
weighed  porcelain  crucible,  the  flltcr  ash  is  added,  and  the  whole 
is  heated  to  redness  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  the  apparatus 
dooribed  in  §  108  being  employed.    Results  accurate. 

Shqnld  the  apparatus  in  question  not  be  at  the  operator's  dis- 
pool,  he  may,  after  complete  washing  of  the  precipitate,  carefully 
rinse  it  into  a  porcelain  dish  (without  injuring  the  weighed  filter), 
heat  it  once  or  twice  with  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  pure 
sodinm  sulphite,  retransf er  the  precipitate  (now  freed  from  admixed 
sulphur)  to  the  old  filter,  wash  well,  dry  and  weigh  (J.  LowEf) ; 
or  he  may  treat  the  dried  precipitate,  together  with  the  filter-ash, 
with  moderately  dilute  chlorine-free  nitric  acid  at  a  gentle  heat, 
till  complete  decomposition  has  been  effected  (till  the  undissolved 
sulphur  has  a  clean  yellow  appearance),  filter,  wash  well,  and  pro- 
ceed according  to  1,  a. 

3.  Deiermmation  as  Silver  Cyanide, 

Mix  the  neutral  solution  of  silver  with  potassium  cyanide,  until 
the  precipitate  of  silver  cyanide  which  forms  at  first  is  redissolvcd ; 
add  nitric  acid  in  slight  excess,  and  apply  a  gentle  heat.  If  the 
solution  contains  free  acid,  this  must  be  firet  neutralized  with  pot- 
ash or  sodium  carbonate.  After  some  time,  collect  the  precipitated 
sOver  cyanide  on  a  weighed  filter,  wash,  dry  at  100'',  and  weigh. 
For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  82.  The  results  are 
aocnrate. 


*  Pogg.  Anna].  110, 189.  f  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  77,  78. 
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4.  Determination  as  Metallic  Silver. 

Silver  oxide,  silver  carbonate,  &c.,  are  easily  reduced  by  simple 
ignition  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  In  the  reduction  of  salts  of 
organic  acids,  the  crucible  is  kept  covered  at  first,  and  a  mode^ 
ate  heat  applied ;  after  a  time  the  lid  is  removed,  and  the  heat 
increased,  until  the  whole  of  the  carbon  is  consumed.  For  the 
properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  82.  The  results  are  absolutely 
accurate,  except  as  regards  silver  salts  of  organic  acids;  in  the 
analysis  of  the  latter,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  reduced 
silver  contains  a  minute  portion  of  carbon,  which  increases  the 
weight  of  the  residue  to  a  trifling  extent. 

If  it  is  desired  to  transform  silver  chloride,  bromide,  or  sulphide 
into  metallic  silver,  for  the  purpose  of  analysis,  they  are  heated  in 
a  current  of  pure  hydrogen  to  redness,  till  the  weight  remains 
constant.  The  process  may  be  conducted  in  a  porcelain  crucible 
or  a  bulb-tube.  In  the  former  case,  the  apparatus  described  p.  251, 
§  108,  is  used;  in  the  latter  the  apparatus  represented  p.  285,  with  the 
substitution,  of  course,  of  hydrogen  for  chlorine.  If  the  bulb-tube 
is  used,  it  must,  after  cooling  and  before  being  weighed,  be  held  in 
an  inclined  position,  so  that  the  hydrogen  may  be  replaced  by  air. 
The  results  are  perfectly  accurate.  Silver  iodide  cannot  be  reduced 
in  this  way. 

5.  Volumetric  Methods, 

I.  Gay-Lussac's. 

This,  the  most  exact  of  all  known  volumetric  proceflses,  was 
introduced  by  Gay-Lussao  as  a  substitute  for  the  assay  of  silver  by 
cupellation,  was  thoroughly  investigated  by  him,  and  will  be  found 
fully  described  in  his  work  on  the  subject.  This  method  has  been 
rendered  still  more  precise  by  the  researches  of  G.  J.  Mulder,  to 
whose  exhaustive  monograph*  I  refer  the  special  student  of  this 
branch.  I  shall  here  confine  myself  to  giving  the  process  so  far 
as  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  chemical  laboratory,  taking  only 
for  granted  that  the  analyst  has  the  ordinary  measuring  apparatus, 
&:c.,  at  his  disposal.  Mulder's  results  will  be  made  use  of  to  the 
full  extent  possible  under  these  circumstances. 

a,  Requisftes. 

a.  Solution   of   sodium   cHLORroE,       Take   chemically  pore 

* . 

*  Die  Silberprobirmethode  (see  note  p.  167). 
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ndinm  chloride— either  artificially  prepared  or  pure  rock-ealt — 
powder  it  roughly  and  ignite  moderately  (not  to  fusion*).  Now 
disBolTe  5'45S02  grm.  in  distilled  water  to  1  litre,  measured  at  16°. 
100  cc.  of  this  solution  oontt^ins  a  quantity  of  sodium  chloride 
equivalent  to  1  grm.  of  silver.  The  solution  is  kept  in  a  stoppered 
bottle  and  ahaken  before  use. 

/I.  Dbcdcal  BOLirnoK  of  sodium  cHLosroE.  Transfer  50  cc. 
of  the  solution  described  in  a  to  a  500  cc.  measuring  flaiik, 
{n  up  to  the  mark  with  distilled  water  and  shake.  Each  cc 
of  thU  decimal  solution  corresponds  to  '001  grm.  silver.  The 
measoring  must  be  performed  at  16°.  The  solution  is  kept  as  the 
other. 

y.  Deodcal  silveb  SOLUTION.  Dissolvc  '5  grm.  chemically 
pore  silver  f  in  2  to  3  cc  pure  nitric  acid  of  1*2  sp.  gr.,  and  dilute 
the  solution  with  water  exactly  to  500  cc  measured  at  16°.  Each 
ex.  contains  '001  grm.  silver.  The  solution  is  kept  in  a  stoppered 
bottle  and  protected  against  the  influence  of  light. 

d.  Test-bottles.  These  should  be  of  colorless  glass,  holding 
eiuly  SOO  cc,  closed  with  well-ground  glass-stoppers,  running  to 
I  point  below.  The  bottles  fit  into  cases  blackened  on  the  inside, 
and  reaching  up  to  their  necks.  In  order  to  protect  the  latter  also 
from  tlie  action  of  light,  a  black-cloth  cover  is  employed. 

5.  Principle. 

Suppose  we  know  the  value  of  a  solution  of  sodium  chloride, 
\d,^  the  quantity  that  is  necessary  to  precipitate  a  given  amount  of 
silver,  say  1  grm.,  we  are  in  the  position,  with  the  aid  of  this  solu- 

*  On  fusion,  if  the  flame  can  in  tlie  least  way  act  upon  it,  it  takes  an  alkaline 
mction,  since  under  the  influence  of  vapor  of  water  and  carbon  dioxide,  a  little 
lijdrochloric  acid  is  formed  and  escapes,  while  a  corresponding  quantity  of 
lodlam  caTbonate  remains. 

t  For  the  preparation  of  pure  silver  Stab  recommends  the  following  method : 
Tike  crude  silver  nitrate  containing  copper,  fuse  in  order  to  decompose  any 
plitinum  nitrate  which  may  be  present,  dissolve  in  dilute  ammonia,  allow  to 
Muid  48  hoors.  Alter  and  dilnte  till  the  fluid  docs  not  contain  more  than  2  per 
oent  silver.  Add  ammonium  sulphite  in  excess.  To  ascertain  how  much  sul- 
phite win  be  required  make  a  small  preliminary  test;  as  soon  as  after  heating  tlie 
blue  oolution  loses  all  color,  you  may  be  sure  that  enough  of  the  sulphide  has 
been  added.  Warm  on  a  water-bath  to  W  or  70*",  when  all  the  silver  will  be 
thrown  down  as  a  metallic  powder,  allow  to  cool  and  wash  by  decantation  with 
dihiled  ammonia  till  the  waihings  are  free  from  copper  and  sulphuric  acid.  Now 
digest  the  metal  for  several  days  with  strong  ammonia,  wash,  dry,  and  fuse  with 
a  flux  of  borax  and  sodium  nitrate. 
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tion,  to  determine  an  unknown  amount  of  silver,  for  if  we  put » 
for  the  unknown  amount  of  silver,  then 

CO.  of  solution  used  for  1  grm.  :  c.c.  used  for  x::l  grm. :  x. 

But  if  we  examine  whether  1  moL  sodium  chloride  dissolved  in 
water  actually  precipitates  1  at.  of  silver  dissolved  in  nitric  acid 
exactly,  we  find  that  this  is  not  the  case.*    On  the  contrary,  the 
clear  supernatant  fluid  gives  a  small  precipitate  both  on  the  addition 
of  a  little  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  and  on  the  addition  of  a 
little  silver  solution,  as  Muldeb  has  most  accurately  determined. 
The  value  of  a  solution  of  sodium  chloride  in  the  sense  explained 
above  cannot,  therefore,  be  reckoned  from  the  amount  of  salt  it 
contains,  by  calculating  1  at.  silver  for  1  moL  sodium  chloride,  but 
it  can  only  be  obtained  by  experiment.    Muldeb  has  shown  that 
the  temperature  and  the  degree  of  dilution  have  some  influence, 
and  also  that  this  fact  is  to  be  explained  on  the  ground  of  the  sol- 
vent power  of  the  sodium  nitrate  produced  on  the  silver  chloride. 
In  the  solution  thus  formed  we  have  to  imagine  NaNO,  and  NaCl 
with  AgNO,  in  a  certain  state  of  equilibrium,  which  on  the  addition 
of  either  NaCl  or  AgNO,  is  destroyed,  silver  chloride  being  pre- 
cipitated. 

From  this  interesting  observation  it  follows,  that  if  to  a  silver- 
solution  we  add  at  first  concentrated  solution  of  sodium  chloride, 
then  decimal  solution  drop  by  drop,  till  the  exact  point  is  reached 
when  no  more  precipitate  appears,  now,  on  addition  of  decimal 
silver-solution,  a  small  precipitate  will  be  again  produced ;  and  if 
we  add  the  latter  drop  by  drop,  till  the  last  drop  occasions  no  tur- 
bidity, then  again  decimal  solution  of  sodium  diloride  will  give  a 
small  precipitate.  On  noticing  the  number  of  drops  of  both  deci- 
mal solutions  which  are  required  to  pass  from  one  limit  to  the 
other,  we  find  that  the  same  number  of  each  are  used.  Let  us 
suppose  that  we  had  added  decimal  solution  of  sodium  chloride  till 
it  ceased  to  react,  and  had  then  used  20  dropsf  of  decimal  silver- 
solution,  till  this  ceased  to  produce  a  further  turbidity,  we  must 
now  again  add  20  drops  of  decimal  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  in 

*  If  sodium  bromide  or  potassium  bromide  is  used,  complete  precipitation 
would  ensue  on  addition  of  an  equivalent  quantity  of  silver  solutioii,  since  bro- 
mide of  silver  is  not  at  all  soluble  in  the  supernatant  fluid  (Stab,  Compt.  rand. 
67.  1107). 

f  Twenty  drops  from  Mulder's  dropping  apparatus  are  equal  to  1  ce. 
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order  to  reach  the  point  at  which  this  ceases  to  react  Were  we  to 
add  only  10  instead  of  these  20  drops,  we  have  the  neutral  point, 
IB  Mulder  calls  it,  t.«.,  the  point  at  which  both  silver  and  sodium 
dloride  produce  equal  precipitates. 

We  have,  therefore,  3  different  points  to  choose  from  for  oui; 
fiiud  reaction:  a,  the  point  at  which  sodium  chloride  has  just 
oeised  to  precipitate  the  silver;  &,  the  neutral  point;  c,  the  point 
at  which  silver-solution  has  just  ceased  to  precipitate  sodium 
diloride.  Whichever  we  may  choose,  we  must  keep  to  it,  i.e.j  we 
most  not  use  a  different  point  in  standardizing  the  sodium  chloride 
I  fiobtion  and  in  performing  an  analysis.  The  difference  obtained, 
by  using  first  a  and  then  b  is,  according  to  Muldeb,  for  1  grm. 
silver,  at  16^,  about  '5  mgrm.  silver;  by  employing  first  a  and 
then  e,  as  was  permitted  in  the  original  process  of  Gay-Lussao,  tlie 
difference  is  increased  to  1  mgrm. 

For  our  object,  it  appears  most  convenient  to  consider,  once  for 
all,  the  point  a  as  the  end,  and  never  to  finish  with  the  silver- 
solution.  If  the  point  lias  been  overstepped  by  the  addition  of  too 
luge  an  amount  of  decimal  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  2  or  3 
C.C.  of  decimal  silver-solution  should  be  added  all  at  once.  The 
end-point  is  then  found  by  carefully  adding  decimal  solution  of 
sodium  chloride  again,  and  tlie  quantity  of  silver  in  the  silver-solu- 
tion added  is  added  to  the  original  amount  of  silver  weighed  off. 

e,  Pebformancb  of  the  Process. 

Tliis  is  divided  into  two  operations — or,  the  titration  of  the 
flodinm  chloride  solution ;  /?,  the  assay  of  the  silver  alloy  to  be 
examined. 

a.  TrrKATiON  of  the  Sodium  Chloride  Solution. 

Weigh  off  exactly  from  I'OOl  to  1*003  grm.  chemically  pure 
silver,*  put  it  into  a  test-bottle,  add  5  c.c.  perfectly  pure  nitric 
acid,  of  1'2  sp.  gr.,  and  heat  the  bottle  in  an  inclined  position  in  a 
water-  or  sand-bath  till  complete  solution  is  effected.  Now  blow 
out  the  nitrous  fumes  from  the  upper  part  of  the  bottle,  and  after 
it  has  cooled  a  little,  place  it  in  a  stream  of  water,  the  temperature 
of  which  IS  about  16®,  and  let  it  remain  there  till  its  contents  are 
cooled  to  this  degree,  wipe  it  dry,  and  place  it  in  iti?  c:i8e. 

Now  fill  the  100  C.C.  pipette  with  the  concentrated  solution  of 
sodium  chloride,  which  is  then  allowed  to  flow  into  the  test-bottle 


♦  See  note,  p.  289. 
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oontaining  the  silver-Bolntion*.  Insert  the  glassHStopper  firmlj 
(after  moistening  it  with  water),  cover  the  neck  of  the  bottle  with 
the  cap  of  black  stuff  belonging  to  it,  and  shake  violently  without 
delay,  tiU  the  silver  chloride  settles,  leaving  the  fluid  perfectly 
clear.  Then  take  the  stopper  out,  rub  it  on  the  neck,  so  as  to 
remove  all  silver  chloride,  replace  it  firmly,  and  by  giving  the 
bottle  a  few  dexterous  turns,  rinse  the  chloride  down  from  the 
upper  part.  After  allowing  to  rest  a  little,  again  remove  the 
stopper,  and  add,  from  a  burette  divided  into  ^  cc,  decimal 
sodium  chloride  solution,  allowing  the  drops  to  fall  against  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck,  the  bottle  being  held  in  an  inclined 
position.  If,  as  above  directed,  1*001  to  1*008  grm.  silver  have 
been  employed,  the  portions  of  sodihm  chloride  solution  at  fii*st 
added  may  be  i  cc.  After  each  addition,  raise  the  bottle  a  little 
out  of  its  case,  observe  the  amount  of  precipitate  produced,  shake 
till  the  fluid  has  become  clear  again,  and  proceed  as  above,  before 
adding  each  fresh  quantity  of  sodium  chloride  solution.  The 
smaller  the  precipitate  produced,  the  smaller  should  be  the  quan- 
tity of  sodium  chloride  next  added ;  towards  the  end  only  two 
drops  should  be  added  each  time ;  and  quite  at  the  end  read  off 
the  height  of  the  fluid  in  the  burette  before  each  further  addition. 
When  the  last  two  drops  give  no  more  precipitate,  the  previous 
reading  is  the  correct  one. 

If  by  chance  the  point  has  been  overstepped,  and  the  time  has 
been  missed  for  the  proper  reading  off  of  the  burette,'  add  2  to  3 
cc.  of  the  decimal  silver  solution  (the  silver  in  which  is  to  be 
added  to  the  quantity  first  weighed),  and  try  again  to  hit  the  point 
exactly  by  careful  addition  of  decimal  sodium  chloride  solution. 

The  value  of  the  sodium  chloride  solution  is  now  known. 
Reckon  it  to  1  grm.  silver. 

Suppose  we  had  used  for  1-002  grm.  silver,  100  cc  of  concen- 
trated and  3  cc  of  decimal  sodium  chloride  solution ;  this  makes 
altogether  100*3  of  concentrated ;  then 

1*002  :  1*000  ::  100*3  :x 

X  =  100-0998 

Wo  may  without  scruple  put  100*1  for  this  number.     We  now 

*  The  pipette,  having  been  filled  above  the  mark,  should  be  fixed  in  a  support, 
before  the  excess  is  allowed  to  run  out,  otherwise  the  measorings will  not  be  suffi- 
ciently accurate. 
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know  that  100*1  cc  of  the  concentrated  eolntion  of  sodium 
chloride,  measured  at  16^,  exactly  precipitates  1  grm.  of  silver. 
This  relationship  serves  as  the  foundation  of  the  calculation  in 
letaal  aasajing,  and  must  be  reexamined  whenever  there  is  reason 
to  imagine  that  the  strength  of  the  sodium  chloride  solution  may 
Ittve  altered. 

fi.  The  actual  assay  of  thb  SilvertAlloy. 

Weigh  off  so  much  as  contains  about  1  grm.  of  silver,  or  better, 
I  few  mgrm.  more;*  dissolve  in  a  test-bottle  in  5  to  7  cc.  nitric 
leU,  and  proceed  in  all  respects  exactly  as  in  a. 

Suppose  we  had  taken  1'116  grm.  of  the  alloy,  and  in  addition 
to  the  100  cc  of  concentrated  sodium  chloride  solution,  had  used 
5  cc  of  the  dilute  (=  '5  concentrated),  how  much  silver  would 
the  alloy  contain  f 

Presuming  that  we  use  the  same  sodium  chloride  solution 
which  served  as  our  example  in  or,  100*1  cc.  of  which  =  1  grm. 
aDyer,  then 

100-1 :  100-5  : :  I'OOO  :  x 

X  =  1-003996  (say  (1-004). 

We  may  also  arrive  at  the  same  result  in  the  following  manner : — 

NaCl  Solution. 

For  the  precipitation  of  the  silver  in  the  alloy 

were  used 100-5  cc. 

For  1  grm.  silver  are  necessary 100-1  cc 

Difference -4  cc 

There  are,  therefore,  4  mgrm.  of  silver  present  more  than  a  grm., 
on  the  presumption  that  *1  of  the  concentrated  sodium  chloride 
solution  (=  1  cc  of  the  decimal  solution)  corresponds  to  1  mgrm. 

*  In  coins  containing  0  parts  of  silver  and  1  part  of  copper,  therefore  take 
■boat  1-115  or  1*120.  In  weighing  off  alloys  of  silver  and  copper,  which  do  not 
correspond  to  the  formula  AgtCu*  (standard  -z^-jigiz.,)  a=  we  must  remember  that 
they  are  never  homogeneous  in  the  mass ;  thus,  for  instance,  the  pieces  of  metal, 
from  which  coins  are  stamped,  often  show  1  *6  to  17  in  a  thousand  more  silver  in 
the  middle  than  at  the  edges.  In  assaying  alloys,  then,  portions  from  various 
psrts  of  the  mass  must  be  taken,  in  order  to  get  a  correct  result  The  inaccuracy, 
however,  proceeding  from  the  cause  above-mentioned,  can  only  be  completely 
overcome  by  fusing  the  allc^and  taking  out  a  portion  from  the  well-stirred  mass 
for  theasnj. 
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silver.  This  supposition,  although  not  absolutely  correct,  may  be 
safely  made,  for  the  inexactness  it  involves  is  too  minute,  as  is 
evident  from  the  previous  calculation. 

Before  we  can  execute  this  process  exactly,  we  must  know  the 
quantity  of  silver  the  alloy   contains  very  approximately.    In 
assaying  coins  of  known  value  this  is  the  case,  but  with  other  silver      1 
alloys  it  is  usually  not  so.     Under  the  latter  circumstances  an 
approximate  estimation  must  precede  .the  regular  assay.     This  is 
performed  by  weighing  oflE  i  grm.  (or  in  the  case  of  alloys  that  are 
poor  in  silver,  1  grm.),  dissolving  in  3  to  6  c.c.  nitric  acid,  and 
adding  from  the  burette  sodium  chloride  solution, — first  in  larger, 
then  in  smaller  quantities — till  the  last  drops  produce  no  further 
turbidity.     The  last  drops  are  not  reckoned  with  the  rest.     The 
operation   is  conducted,  as  regards  shaking,  &c.,  as  previously 
given.     Suppose  we  had  weighed  off  '5  grm.  of  the  alloy,  and 
employed  25  c.c.  of  the  sodium  chloride  solution — taking  the 
above  supposed  value  of  the  latter — 

We  have  100-1  :  25  : :  1-000  :  x 

X  =  -2497 

that  is,  the  silver  in  -5  grm.  of  the  alloy ;  and  as  to  the  quantity  of 
alloy  we  have  to  weigh  off  for  the  assay  proper. 

We  have  -2497  :  1-003  : :  -5  :  a? 

X  =  2-008. 

This  quantity  will,  of  course,  require  more  nitric  acid  for  solution 
than  was  previously  used  (use  10  c.c).  In  cases  where  the  highest 
degree  of  accuracy  is  not  required,  the  results  afforded  by  this 
rough  preliminary  estimation  will  be  accurate  .enough,  if  the 
experiment  is  carefully  conducted,  since  they  give  the  quantity  of 
silver  present  to  within  jj^  or  -j^. 

With  alloys  which  contain  sulphur,  and  with  such  as  consist  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  contain  a  little  tin,  Levol*  employs  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  (about  25  grm.)  as  solvent.  The  portion  of 
the  alloy  is  boiled  -with  it  till  dissolved ;  after  cooling,  the  fluid  is 
treated  in  the  usual  manner.  As,  however,  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  fails  to  dissolve  all  the  silver  when  there  is  much  copper 
present,  MAscAzzmif  digests  the  weighed  portion  of  alloy  (which 

*  Annal.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  (8)  44,  847.      f  Chem.  CentraiU.  1W7.  800. 
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majr  contain  small  quantities  of  lead,  tin,  and  antimony,  besides 
gold)  first  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  nitric  acid,  as  long  as 
red  vapors  are  formed ;  he  then  adds  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
boib  till  the  gold  has  settled  well  together,  adds  water  after 
cooling,  and  then  titrates.  In  the  presence  of  mercury,  the 
chloride  of  that  metal  is  carried  down  with  the  silver,  rendering 
the  method  inaccurate.  If  the  quantity  of  mercury  is  but  small, 
fOQ  may  get  over  the  difficulty  by  adding  25  cc.  ammonia  and 
SO  cc.  acetic  acid  (Levol).  The  ammonium  acetate  acts  by 
decomposing  the  mercuric  chloride,  and  thus  preventing  its 
precipitation  (Debray*).  If  the  quantity  of  mercury  is  large  the 
addition  of  an  alkali  acetate  is  not  effective,  and  Debray  recom- 
mends to  drive  off  the  mercury  by  igniting  for  four  hours  in  a 
small  crucible  of  gas  carbon  in  a  muffie.  The  presence  of  other 
volatile  metals,  sach  as  zinc,  does  not  interfere  with  this  oper- 
ation. 

II.   PiSANl's   METHOD.f 

This  process  depends  on  the  following  reaction :  a  solution  of 
iodide  of  starch  added  to  a  very  dilute  neutral  solution  of  silver 
nitrate,  forms  .silver  iodide  and  silver  hypoiodite.  The  blue  color 
consequently  vanishes,  and  on  continued  addition  of  the  iodide  of 
starch,  the  fluid  does  not  become  permanently  blue  till  all  the  siL 
ver  nitrate  present  is  decomposed  in  the  above  manner.  The 
iodide  of  starch  solution  used  is  therefore  proportional  to  the  quan- 
tity of  silver  nitrate.  Hence,  if  the  value  of  the  iodide  of  starch 
solution  be  determined,  by  allowing  it  to  act  on  a  certain  amount 
of  silver  solution  of  known  strength,  we  shall  be  able  to  estimato 
unknown  quantities  of  silver  with  the  greatest  ease,  provided  that 
the  silver  solution  is  free  from  all  other  substances  which  exert  q 
decomposing  action  on  tlie  iodide  of  starch.  Besides  the  ordinar}^ 
reducing  agents,  the  following  salts  must  be  especially  mentioned 
as  poasessmg  this  power :  mercurous  and  mercuric  salts,  stannoui 
salts,  manganous,  ferrous,  and  antimonious  salts,  also  auric  chloride 
and  araenites ;  lead  and  copper  salts,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not 
affect  iodide  of  starch. 

The  iodide  of  starch  is  prepared  as  f  oUows :  make  an  intimate 

*  Oompt  rend.  70,  849.  f  Annal.  d.  Min.  10, 88. 
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mixture  in  a  mortar  of  2  gnn.  iodine  and  15  grm.  starch  with  the 
addition  of  6  to  8  drops  of  water,  and  heat  the  slightly-moist  mix- 
ture in  a  closed  flask  in  a  water-bath,  till  the  original  vioIet-bluc 
color  has  passed  into  dark  grayish-blue — ^it  takes  about  an  hour. 
The  iodide  of  starch  thus  prepared  is  then  digested  with  water;  it 
dissolves  completely  to  a  deep  bluish-black  fluid. 

The  value  of  this  fluid  is  determined  by  allowing  it  to  act  on 
10  C.C.  of  a  neutral  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  containing  1  grm.  of 
pure  silver  in  1  litre — the  silver  solution  is  mixed  with  a  little 
pure  precipitated  calcium  carbonate  before  adding  the  iodide  of 
starch.  The  strength  of  this  latter  is  right,  if  50  to  60  cc  are 
used  in  this  experiment.  On  adding  it,  at  first  the  blue  color  dis- 
appears rapidly,  and  the  fluid  becomes  yellowish  from  the  silver 
iodide.  The  end  of  the  operation  is  attained  as  soon  as  the  fluid  is 
bluish-green.  The  point  is  pretty  easy  to  hit,  and  an  error  of  *5 
cc.  is  of  no  importance,  as  it  only  corresponds  to  about  "0001  grm. 
silver.  The  calcium  carbonate,  besides  neutralizing  the  free  acid, 
has  the  effect  of  rendering  the  final  change  of  the  color  more  dis- 
tinctly observable.  To  analyze  an  alloy  of  silver  and  copper,  dis- 
solve about  '5  grm.  in  nitric  acid,  dilute  to  100  cc  to  lower  the 
color  of  the  copper,  saturate  5  cc  with  calcium  carbonate,  and  add 
iodide  of  starch  till  the  coloration  appears.  Or  you  may  deter- 
mine very  approximately  the  amount  of  silver  in  2  cc  of  the  solu- 
tion, then  precipitate  the  greater  part  (about  99^)  of  the  silver 
from  50  cc  of  the  solution  with  standard  solution  of  potassium 
iodide,  and  without  filtering  estimate  the  remainder  of  the  silver 
by  means  of  iodide  of  starch.  If  the  amount  of  silver  to  be  deter- 
mined  is  more  than  '020  grm.,  it  is  always  better  to  employ  the 
latter  method.  In  the  case  of  a  nitric  acid  solution  containing  sil- 
ver with  lead,  the  latter  metal  is  firet  precipitated  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  filtered  off,  calcium  carbonate  is  added  to  the  filtrate  till 
all  free  acid  is  neutralized,  the  fluid  is  filtered  again  (if  necessary), 
and  lastly,  more  calcium  carbonate  is  added,  and  then  the  iodide  of 
starch.  Very  dilute  solutions  must  be  concentrated,  so  that  one  may 
have  no  more  than  from  50  to  100  cc  to  deal  with.  The  method  is 
worthy  of  notice  and  specially  suited  for  the  estimation  of  small 
quantities  of  silver.  With  such  it  has  afforded  me  perfectly  satis- 
factory results.  Instead  of  the  standard  iodide  of  starch,  a  dilute 
standard  solution  of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide  may  be  equally  well 
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employed — ^with  addition  of  starch  sclution  (Field*).  If  this  is 
need  70a  must  bear  in  mind  that  any  substance  which  decomposes 
potassium  iodide  with  separation  of  iodine  will  interfere. 

in.  Method  DEPENDma  on  the  action  of  silver  nitrate  on 

SODIUM   CHLORmS  IN  THE  PRESENCE  OF  POTASSIUM   CHROMATE. 

This  is  the  reverse  of  the  method  for  the  estimation  of  chlorine 
§  141  by  a  J  and  will  be  described  in  that  place. 

§  116- 

2.  Lead. 
(L  SdhiUon. 

Few  of  the  lead  salts  are  soluble  in  water.  Metallic  lead,  lead 
oxide,  and  most  of  the  lead  salts  that  are  insoluble  in  water  dissolve 
in  dilute  nitric  acid.  Coucentrated  nitric  acid  effects  neither  com- 
plete decomposition  nor  complete  solution,  since,  owing  to  the 
insolubility  of  lead  nitrate  in  concentrated  nitric  acid,  the  first  por- 
tions of  nitrate  formed  protect  the  yet  undecomposed  parts  of  the 
salt  from  the  action  of  the  acid.  For  the  solubility  of  lead  chloride 
and  sulphate,  see  §  83.  As  we  shall  see  below,  the  analysis  of 
these  compounds  may  be  effected  without  dissolving  them,  lead 
iodide  dissolves  readily  in  moderately  dilute  nitric  acid  upon  appli- 
eatidh  of  heat,  with  separation  of  iodine.  Solution  of  potassa  is 
the  only  menstruum  in  which  lead  chromate  dissolves  without 
decomposition. 

ft.  DetermifuUion. 

Lead  may  be  determined  as  oxidey  svlphaiey  chromate^  or  mL- 
jiAde  /  also  by  volumetric  analysis. 
We  may  convert  into 

1.  Lead  Oxms: 

a.  By  PrecipitaHan. 

All  lead  salts  soluble  in  water,  and  those  of  its  salts  which, 
Insoluble  in  that  menstruum,  dissolve  in  nitric  acid,  with  separa- 
tion of  their  add. 

h.  By  Ignition. 

ff.  Lead  salts  of  readily  volatile  or  decomposable  inorganic  acids. 

p.  Lead  salts  of  organic  acids. 

*  Chem.  News,  2,  17. 
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2.  Lead  Sulphide: 

All  lead  salts  in  solution. 

3.  Lead  Sulphate: 

a.  By  Precipitation. 

The  salts  that  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  nitric  acid, 
whose  acid  cannot  be  separated  from  the  solution. 

h.  By  Evaporation. 

a.  All  the  oxides  of  lead,  and  also  the  lead  salts  of  volatile  adds. 

/3.  Many  of  the  organic  compounds  of  lead. 

4.  Lead  Chromate: 

The  compounds  of  lead  soluble  in  water  or  nitric  add. 

The  application  of  these  several  methods  must  not  be  under- 
stood to  be  rigorously  confined  to  the  compoxmds  specially  enu- 
merated under  their  respective  heads ;  thus,  for  instance,  all  tLe 
compounds  enumerated  sub  1,  may  likewise  be  determined  as  lead 
sulphate ;  and,  as  above  mentioned,  all  soluble  compounds  of  lead 
may  be  converted  into  lead  sulphide ;  also,  in  lead  sulphate  the  lead 
may  be  without  difiiculty  determined  as  sulphide,  Lead  chloride, 
bromide,  and  iodide  are  most  conveniently  reduced  to  the  .metallic 
state  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  in  the  manner  described  §  115 
(Reduction  of  silver  chloride),  if  it  is  not  deemed  preferable  to  dis- 
solve them  in  water,  or  to  decompose  them  by  a  boiling  solution  of 
sodium  carbonate.  If  the  reduction  method  is  resorted  to,  the 
heat  applied  should  not  be  too  intense,  since  this  might  cause  some 
lead  chloride  to  volatilize. 

The  higher  oxides  of  lead  are  reduced  by  ignition  to  the  state 
of  lead  monoxide,  and  may  thus  be  readily  analyzed  and  dissolved. 
Should  the  operator  wish  to  avoid  having  recourse  to  ignition,  the 
most  simple  mode  of  dissolving  the  higher  oxides  of  lead  is  toac^ 
upon  them  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  with  the  addition  of  alcohol. 
For  the  methods  of  analyzing  lead  sulphate,  chromate,  iodide,  and 
bromide,  I  refer  to  the  paragraphs  treating  of  the  corresponding 
acids,  in  the  second  part  of  this  section.  To  effect  the  estimation 
of  lead  in  the  oxide  and  in  many  lead  salts,  especially  also  in  the 
sulphate,  the  compound  under  examination  may  be  fused  with 
potassium  cyanide,  and  the  metallic  lead  obtained  well  washed,  and 
weighed.     From  the  sulphide  also  the  greater  portion  of  the  le>^ 
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maj  be    Beparated  by  this  method,  but  neyer  the  whole  (H. 
E08E*). 

1.  Determination  (m  Oxide. 

a.  By  PrecipUation. 

Mix  the  moderately  dUute  eolation  with  ammonium  carbonatef 
dightly  in  excess,  add  some  caustic  ammonia,  apply  a  gentle  heat, 
illow  to  cool  and  filter  through  a  small  thin  filter.  Wash  witli 
pare  water,  dry,  and  transfer  the  precipitate  to  a  watch-glass, 
removing  it  as  completely  as  possible  from  the  filter ;  bum  the 
htter  in  a  weighed  porcelain  crucible.  After  the  crucible  is  cold, 
moisten  the  ash  with  nitric  acid,  allow  it  to  evaporate,  ignite  gently, 
aDow  to  cool,  add  the  precipitate  and  ignite  gently  till  all  the  car- 
bonic add  is  driven  off.  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and 
residue,  see  §  83.  The  results  are  very  satisfactory,  although  gen- 
erally a  trifle  too  low,  owing  to  lead  carbonate  not  being  absolutely 
insoluble,  particularly  in  fluids  rich  in  ammonium  salts  (Expt.  !No. 

47,  *). 

i.  JSy  Ignition, 

Compounds  like  lead  carbonate  or  nitrate  are  cautiously  ignited 
m  a  porcelain  crucible,  until  the  weight  remains  constant.  In  case 
of  Ictfid  salts  of  organic  acids,  the  substance  is  very  gently  heated 
in  a  small  covered  porcelain  crucible,  which  is  included  within  a 
large  one,  also  covered,  until  the  organic  matter  is  completely 
carbonized ;  the  lids  are  then  removed,  when  the  mass  begins  to 
ignite,  and  a  mixture  of  lead  oxide  with  metallic  lead  results, 
which  may  still  contain  unconsumed  carbon.  A  few  pieces  of 
recently  fused  ammonium  nitrate  are  now  thrown  into  the  inner 
crucible,  which  has  previously  been  removed  from  the  flame,  and 
both  are  again  covered.  The  salt  fuses,  oxidizes  the  lead,  and 
converts  it  partly  into  nitrate.  The  whole  is  now  very  gradually 
raised  to  a  red  heat,  until  no  more  fumes  of  hyponitric  acid  escape. 
The  residuary  oxide  is  then  weighed. 

The  results  are  satisfactory. 

2.  Determination  as  Sulphide. 

Lead  may  be  completely  precipitated  from  acid,  neutral  and 

*Pogg.  Anna].  01, 144. 

t  Ammonium  oxalate,  which  has  been  so  highly  recommended  as  a  precipi- 
tet  for  lead,  is  not  so  delicate  as  the  carbonate.  My  experience  in  this  respect 
eoinddflt  with  F.  it^s  (Expt  No.  48). 
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alkaline  solntions  by  hydrogen  Bulphide,  and  also  from  nentral  and 
alkaline  solntions  by  ammonium  sulphide.  Precipitation  from 
acid  solution  is  usually  employed,  especially  in  separations.  A 
large  excess  of  acid  and  also  warming  should  both  be  avoided. 
The  former  is  prejudicial  to  complete  precipitation  (§  83,y),  the 
latter  may  readily  occasion  the  re-solution  of  the  sulphide  that  has 
already  been  precipitated.  In .  order  to  guard  against  incomplete 
precipitation,  before  filtering,  test  a  portion  of  the  supernatant 
fluid  by  mixing  with  a  relatively  large  quantity  of  strong  hydrog^ 
sulphide  water. 

If  the  fluid  contained  no  hydrochloric  acid  or  metallic  chloride, 
the  lead  sulphide  is  pure.     After  it  has  been  filtered  off,  washed 
with  cold  water  and  dried,  it  is  transferred,  together  with  the 
filter-ash,  to  a  porcelain  crucible,  a  little  sulphur  added,  and  ignited 
in  hydrogen  at  gentle  redness  till  its  weight  is  constant.    It  dionld 
always  be  allowed  to  cool  in  a  cun*ent  of  tlie  gas,  before  being 
weighed.     As  regards  the  apparatus,  see  §  108,  2,  fig.  50.    For  the 
properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  83,./;     The  results  are  satisfactorj 
(H.  Rose).     The  heat  of  the  ignition  must  not  be  too  low,  or  the 
residue  will  contain  too  much  sulphur,  nor  too  high,  or  the  lead 
sulphide  will  begin  to  volatilize,  and  lead  disulphide  will  also  be 
formed  witli  loss  of  hydrogen  sulphide.     Drying  the  precipitate 
at  100°  cannot  be  recommended  (§  83,y).     If  the  fluid,  on  the 
contrary,  contained  hydrochloric  acid  or  a  metallic  chloride,  the 
lead  sulphide  contains  chloride  which  cannot  be  removed  even  by 
boiling  the  precipitate  with  ammonium  sulphide.     If  the  precipi- 
tate were  treated  as  above,  we  should  obtain   a  tolerably  pur® 
sulphide,  but  not  without  loss  from  volatilization  of  chloride.    A 
precipitate  of  this  kind  must  therefore  be  decomposed  with  strotig 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residi^^ 
dissolved  by  heating  with   a  concentrated    solution  of  sodin*^ 
acetate,  and  this  solution  diluted  and  poured  with  stirring  in*^ 
excess  of  strong  hydrogen  sulphide  water.     Or  the  lead  chlori^ 
obtained  may  be  evaporated,  heated  to  200®,  and  weighed  as  suC^ 

(FiNKENER*). 

3.  Determination  as  Sidphate. 

a.  By  Precipitation, 

a.  Mix  the  solution  (which  should  not  be  over  dilute)  witl* 

*  Handb.  der  anal.  Chem.  von  H.  Rose,  6  Aufl.  vod  FnixnvKB,  089. 
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moderately  dilate  pure  sulphuric  acid  slightly  in  excess,  and  add 
to  the  miztore  double  its  volume  of  common  alcohol ;  wait  a  few 
hoan,  to  allow  the  precipitate  to  subside ;  filter,  wash  the  preeipi- 
tite  with  common  alcohol,  dry,  and  ignite  after  the  method 
described  in  §  68.  Though  a  careful  operator  may  use  a  platinum 
emcible,  still  a  thin  porcelain  crucible  is  preferable.  See  also  the 
remariES,  1,  a. 

fi.  In  cases  where  the  addition  of  alcohol  is  inadmissible,  a 
greater  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  must  be  used,  and  the  precipitate, 
which  is  allowed  some  time  to  subside,  filtered,  and  washed  first 
with  water  acidulated  with  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  then 
repeatedly  with  alcohol.  The  remainder  of  tlic  process  is  con- 
ducted as  in  a. 

If  the  fluid  contained  nitric  acid,  whether  alcohol  is  used  or 
not,  it  is  advisable  to  evaporate  on  the  water-bath  after  the 
addition  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  till  the  nitric  acid  has  escaped, 
otherwise  the  precipitation  will  not  be  complete.  If  the  fluid 
contained  hydrochloric  acid  or  a  metallic  chloride,  lead  chloride  is 
thrown  down  with  the  sulphate.  In  this  case  you  must  either 
eyaporate  the  fluid  with  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  and  heat  the 
residue  till  sulphuric  acid  fumes  escape  to  drive  off  the  hydro- 
ehloric  acid,  or  you  must  treat  the  precipitate  and  filter-ash  in  the 
cradblo  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  evapoi-ate  and  ignite  to 
convert  it  into  pure  lead  sulphate  (Finkener*). 

For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  83.  The  method  a 
gives  accurate  results ;  those  obtained  by  /?  are  less  exact  (a  little 
too  low),  but  still  however  satisfactory,  if  the  directions  given  are 
adhered  to.  If,'on  the  contrary,  a  proper  excess  of  sulphuric  acid 
is  not  added,  in  the  presence,  for  instance,  of  ammonium  salts,  the 
lead  is  not  completely  precipitated,  and  if  pure  water  is  used  for 
washing,  decided  traces  of  the  precipitate  are  dissolved. 

&.  By  Evaporation. 

a.  Put  the  substance  into  a  weighed  dish,  dissolve  in  dilute 
nitric  acid,  add  moderately  dilute  pure  sulphuric  acid  slightly  in 
excess,  and  evaporate  at  a  gentle  heat;  at  last  high  over  the  lamp, 
until  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  completely  expelled.     In  the' 
alwenoe  of  organic  substances,  the  evaporation  may  be  effected 


*  Handb.  der  aiiaL  Chem.  von  H.  Rose,  6  AufL  von  Fixkener,  982. 
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without  fear  in  a  platinum  dish ;  but  if  organic  substances  are 
present,  a  light  porcelain  dish  is  preferable.  With  due  care  in  the 
process  of  evaporation,  the  results  are  perfectly  accurate. 

/?.  Organic  compounds  of  lead  are  converted  into  the  sulphate 
by  treating  them  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  with  pure  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  in  excess,  evaporating  cautiously  in  the  well-covered 
crucible,  until  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  completely  expelled, 
and  igniting  the  residue.  Should  the  latter  not  look  perfectly 
white,  it  must  be  moistened  once  more  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  operation  repeated.  The  method  gives,  when  conducted  with 
great  care,  accurate  results ;  a  trifling  loss  is,  however,  usually  in- 
curred, the  escaping  sulphur  dioxide  and  carbon  dioxide  gases 
being  liable  to  carry  away  traces  of  the  salt. 

4.  Determ/ination  as  Lead  ChromaU. 

If  the  solution  is  not  already  distinctly  acid  render  it  so  with 
acetic  acid,  then  add  potassium  dichromate  in  excess,  and,  if  free 
nitric  acid  is  present,  add  sodium  acetate  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
replace  the  free  nitric  acid  by  free  acetic  acid ;  let  the  precipitate 
subside  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  collect  on  a  weighed  filter  dried  at 
100°,  wash  with  water,  dry  at  100°,  and  weigh.  The  precipitate 
may  also  be  ignited  according  to  §  53,  but  in  this  case  care  must  be 
taken  that  hardly  any  of  the  salt  remains  adhering  to  the  paper, 
and  that  the  heat  is  not  too  high.  For  the  properties  of  the 
precipitate,  see  §  93,  2.     The  results  are  accurate.     (Expt.  No.  76.) 

5.  Determination  of  Lead  hy  Volumetric  Analysis, 

Although  there  is  no  lack  of  proposed  methods  for  the  volu- 
metric estimation  of  lead,  we  are  still  without  a  really  good  method 
for  practical  purposes,  that  is,  a  method  which  can  be  generally 
employed,  and  which  is  at  the  same  time  simple  and  exact.  For 
the  present,  therefore,  in  almost  all  cases  the  gravimetric  deter- 
mination of  lead  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  volumetric.  On  my  own 
part,  at  least,  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  eajsier  or  any  better,  when  one 
has  the  precipitate  washed,  to  subject  it  to  a  volumetric  process — 
whereby  the  accuracy  is  necessarily  diminished— ^instead  of  igniting 
it  gently  and  weighing.  For  this  reason,  the  better  volumetric 
methods  will  be  but  briefly  described,  the  rest  being  altogether 
omitted. 

a.  The  solution  of  the  normal  lead  salt  must  be  free  from 
alkali  salts,  more  especially  from  ammonium  saltB.    It  is  precipi- 
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tited  with  oxalic  acid  (not  with  ammonium  oxalate),  the  well- 
washed  precipitate  is  disBolved  in  nitric  acid,  snlpburic  acid  added, 
tnd  the  oxalic  acid  in  the  Bolution  determined  by  potassiom 
pennanganate  (§  137)  Hempel. 

b,  H.  ScHWABz's  method.*    To  the  nitric  acid  solution  add 

immonia  or  sodium  carbonate,  as  long  as  the  precipitate  redissolves 

on  Bhaking,  mix  with  sodium  acetate  in  not  too  small  quantity,  and 

then  run  in  from  a  burette  a  solution  of  potassium  dichromate 

(containing  14*761  grm.  in  the  litre)  till  the  precipitate  begins  to 

(ettle  rapidly.    Now  place  on  a  porcelain  plate  a  number  of  drops 

of  a  neutral  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  and  proceed  with  the  addition 

of  the  chromate,  two  or  three  drops  at  a  time,  stirring  carefully 

after  each  addition.    When  the  precipitate  has  settled  tolerably 

clear,  which  takes  only  a  few  seconds,  remove  a  drop  of  the  super 

natant  liquid  and  mix  it  with  one  of  the  drops  of  silver  solution 

on  the  plate.     A  small  excess  of  chromate  gives  at  once  a  distinct 

red  coloration ;  the  precipitated  lead  chromate  does  not  act  on  the 

diver  solution,  but  remains  suspended  in  the  drop.     The  number 

of  cc.  of  solution  of  chromate  used  {minus  '1  which  Schwarz 

deducts  for  the  excess)  multiplied  by  '0207  =  the  quantity  of  lead. 

If  the  fluid  appear  yellow  before  the  reaction  with  the  silver  salt 

occurs,  sodium  acetate  is  wanting.     In  such  a  case  first  add  more 

sodium  acetate,  tlien  1  cc  of  a  solution  containing  -0207  lead  in 

1  cc,  complete  the  process  in  the  usual  way,  and  deduct  1  cc. 

from  the  quantity  of  chromate  used  on  account  of  the  extra  lead 

added.     Any  iron  present  must  be  in  the  form  of  a  ferric  salt ; 

metals  whose  diromates  are  insoluble,  must  be  removed  before 

the  method  can  be  employed. 

e.  The  lead  is  precipitated  according  to  1,  a,  the  carbonate  (its 
composition  is  a  matter  of  indiiference  in  the  present  case)  is 
washed,  dissolved  in  a  measured  quantity  of  standard  nitric  acid, 
and  a  neutral  solution  of  sodium  sulphate  added,  whereby  lead 
sulphate  is  precipitated  and  an  equivalent  quantity  of  sodium 
nitrate  formed.  If  the  nitric  acid  still  free  is  now  determined 
with  standard  alkali,  we  shall  find  the  quantity  of  acid  that  has 
been  neutralized  by  means  of  the  lead,  from  which  the  amount  of 
lead  may  be  calculated.  You  may  also  determine  the  free  nitric 
add  by  adding  standard  sodium  carbonate  till,  the  vessel  being  on 

*  Dingl.  poly  t.  Journ.  169,  28i. 
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a  black  Burf ace,  a  permanent  turbidity  is  visible.    Besolts  good 

(F.  MOHB*). 

§117. 

3.  Mebouby  in  'Meboubous  Compouhdb. 

a.  Solution, 

Mercurous  oxide  and  mercurous  salts  may  generally  be  dissolved 
by  means  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  but  without  application  of  heat  if 
conversion  into  mercuric  compounds  is  to  be  avoided.  If  all  that 
is  required  is  to  dissolve  the  mercury,  the  easiest  way  is  to  warm 
the  substance  for  some  time  with  nitric  acid,  then  add  hydrochloric 
add,  drop  by  drop,  and  continue  the  application  of  a  moderate  heat 
until  a  perfectly  clear  solution  is  produced,  which  now  contains  all 
the  mercury  in  form  of  mercuric  salts.  Heating  the  solution  to 
boiling,  or  evaporating,  must  be  carefully  avoided,  as  otherwise 
mercuric  chloride  may  escape  with  the  steam. 

h.  Determination. 

If  it  is  impracticable  to  produce  a  solution  of  the  mercurous 
compound  without  formation  of  mercuric  salts,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  convert  the  mercury  completely  into  mercuric  salts,  when 
it  may  be  determined  as  directed  §  118.  But  if  a  solution  of  a 
mercurous  compound  has  been  obtained,  quite  free  from  mercuric 
salts,  the  determination  of  the  mercury  may  be  based  upon  the 
insolubility  of  mercurous  chloride,  and  effected  either  gravimetri- 
cally  or  volumetrically.  The  process  of  determining  mercury, 
described  §  118, 1,  a,  may,  of  course,  be  applied  equally  well  in  the 
case  of  mercurous  compounds. 

1.  Determirvation  as  Mercurons  Chloride. 

Mix  the  cold  highly  dilute  solution  with  solution  of  sodium 
chloride,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms ;  let  the  precipitate  subside, 
collect  on  a  weighed  filter,  dry  at  100°,  and  weigh.  For  the 
propei-ties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  84.  Kesults  accurate.  If  the 
mercurons  solution  contains  much  free  nitric  add,  the  greater  part 
of  this  should  be  neutralized  with  sodium  carbonate  before  adding 
the  sodium  chloride. 

*  His  Lehrbuch  der  Titrirmethode,  8  Aufl.  1115. 
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2.  Vclumetric  Methods. 

Several  methods  have  been  proposed  under  this  head:  the 
following  are  those  which  are  most  worthy  of  recommendation : — 
a.  Mix  the  cold  solution  with  decinonnal  solution  of  sodium 
clJoride  (§  141,  J,  a\  until  this  no  longer  produces  a  precipitate, 
and  is  accordingly  present  in  excess ;  filter  and  wash  tliorouglily, 
taking  care,  however,  to  limit  the  quantity  of  water  used ;  add  a 
few  drops  of  solution  of  potassium  chromato,  then  pure  sodium 
carbonate,  sufficient  to  impart  a  light  yellow  tint  to  the  fluid,  and 
determine  by  means  of  solution  of  silver  nitrate  (§  141,  &,  a)  the 
quantity  of  sodium  chloride  in  solution,  consequently  the  quantity 
which  has  been  added  in  excess ;  this  sliows,  of  course,  also  the 
amount  of  sodium  chloride  consumed  in  effecting  the  precipitation. 
One  moL  of  Hg,0  is  reckoned  for  2  mols.  of  NaCl,  consequently 
for  every  c.c.  of  the  decinormal  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  '0208 
grm.  of  mercurous  oxide.     As  filtering  and  washing  form  indis- 
pensable parts  of  the  process,  this  method  affords  no  great  advan- 
tage over  the  gravimetric;    however,   the  results  are    accurate 
(Fb.  Hour*).     The  two  methods,  1  and  2,  a,  may  also  be  advan- 
tageously combined. 

&.  Precipitate  the  mercurous  solution,t  according  to  1,  with 
sodium  chloride  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  allow  to  subside,  filter,  wash, 
push  a  hole  through  the  bottom  of  the  filter,  and  rinse  the  precipi- 
tate into  the  bottle,  which  usually  has  some  of  the  washed  mercu- 
rous chloride  adhering  to  its  inside.  Add  a  sufilicicnt  quantity  of 
solution  of  potassium  iodide,  together  with  standard  iodine  solution 
(to  1  grm.  Hg,Cl,  about  2*5  grm.  KI  and  100  c.c.  r^  nonnal  iodine 
solution^),  insert  the  stopper,  and  shake  till  the  precipitate  has 
entirely  dissolved  (Hg,Cl,+  6KI  -f  21  =  2[IIgI,(KI),]  +  2KC1). 
As  iodine  is  in  excess,  the  solution  appears  brown.  If  any  mercu- 
ric iodide  separates,  add  potassium  iodide  to  redissolve  it.  Now 
add  from  a  burette  solution  of  sodium  tliiosulphate — correspond- 
ing to  decinormal  iodine  solution — till  the  fluid  is  decolorized  and 
appears  like  water,  transfer  to  a  measuring  flask,  rinse  and  fill  up 
to  the  mark,  shake,  take  out  an  aliquot  part,  add  starch  paste  to  it, 
and  determine  the  excess  of  sodium  thiosulphate  with  ^  iodine 
solution.  After  multiplying  by  the  proper  number,  add  the  c.c. 
originally  employed,  subtract  the  c.c.  of  thiosulphate  used,  and 

*  Lehrbuch  der  Titrlnnethode,  8  Aufl.  895. 

t  If  oxide  of  mercury  is  also  present,  see  §  118,  %,  %  See  §  146,  3. 
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reckon  the  quantity  of  inercnrj  from  the  remainder.     2  at  iodine 
=  1  mol.  HgjCl,.    Eesults  good  (Hempbl  *). 

§118. 

4.  Mercubt  in  Mebcurio  Compoundb. 

a.  Solution. 

Mercuric  oxide,  and  those  mercuric  compounds  which  are 
insolnble  in  water,  are  disBoIved,  according  to  circumstanoesj  in 
hydrochloric  acid  or  in  nitric  acid.  Mercuric  sulphide  is  heated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  nitric  acid  or  potassium  chlorate  added 
until  complete  solution  ensues ;  it  is,  however,  most  readily  dis- 
solved by  suspending  it  in  dilute  potassa  and  transmitting  chlorine, 
at  the  same  time  gently  warming  (H.  Kose).  When  a  solution  of 
mercuric  chloride  is  evaporated  on  the  water-bath,  mercuric  chlo- 
ride escapes  with  the  aqueous  vapor. 

h.  Determination, 

Mercury  may  be  weighed  in  the  metallic  state^  or  as  mercurous 
chloride^  mercuric  sulphide,  or  mercuric  oxide  (84) ;  in  separationB 
it  is  sometimes  determined  as  loss  on  ignition.  It  may  also  be 
estimated  volumetrically. 

The  three  firet  methods  may  be  used  in  almost  all  cases;  the 
determination  as  mercuric  oxide,  on  the  contrary,  is  possible  only 
in  mercurous  or  mercuric  nitrates.     The  methods  by  which  tb^ 
mercury  is  determined  as  mercurous  chloride  or  mercuric  sulphi<i® 
are  to  be  preferred  before  those  in  which  it  is  separated  in  tJ^^ 
metallic  form.    The  volumetric  method  5,  is  of  very  limited  app^^* 
cation.     The  mercurous  chloride  obtained  by  method  2,  instead  ^ 
being  weighed,  may  be  detennined  volumetrically  as  in  §  117,  2^ 

1.  Determination  as  Metallic  Mercury. 

a.  In  the  Dry  Way, 

The  process  is  conducted  in  the  apparatus  illustrated  by  fig.  ^ 
Take  a  tube  18  inches  long,  and  about  4  lines  wide,  maC^ 
of  difficultly  fusible  glass,  and  sealed  at  one  end.  First  put  in^ 
the  tube  a  mixture  of  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate  and  powder^^ 
chalk,  then  a  layer  of  quick-lime ;  these  two  will  occupy  the  spac^ 
from  a  to  b,  (Let  the  mixture  for  generating  carbon  dioxide  talc^ 
up  about  two  inches.)     Then  add  the  intimate  mixture  of  the  sul?^ 

*Annal.  d.  Cbem.  u.  Pharm.  110,  176. 
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Btiiw  with  an  excess  of  quiet-lime  (J-c),  then  the  limo-rinsinge  of 
ilie  mortar  (C'<^  then  a  kyer  of  qoick-lime  (</-«),  and  laetlj,  a 
loose  stopper  of  asbestos  {fi-^.  The  anterior  end  of  the  tube  is 
thcD  drawn  out,  and  bent  at  a  somewhat  obtuse  angle.  The 
BunipalatioDS  in  the  processes  of  mixing  and  filling  being  the 
Buse  as  in  organic  analysis,  thej  will  be  found  in  detail  in  the 
chipter  on  that  subjecL 

A  few  gentle  taps  upon  the  table  are  snfScient  to  sliake  the 
eonCente  of  tlie  tube  down  so  as  to  leave  a  free  passage  through  the 
Thole  length  of  the  tube.  The  tube,  so  prepared  and  arranged,  is 
Dov  placed  in  a  combustion  furnace,  the  point  being  inserted  into 
I  flisk  containing  water,  the  surface  of  whicli  it  should  just  touch, 
to  that  the  opening  may  bo  just  closed. 

The  tube  is  now  surrounded  with  red-hot  charcoal,  in  the  same 
mj  as  in  organic  analysis,  proceeding  slowly  from  e  to  a,  the  last 
tnces  of  mercurial  vapor  being  expelled  by  heating  the  mixture  at 


Fig.  54. 

the  sealed  end  of  the  tube.  Whilst  the  tube  still  remains  in  a  state 
of  intense  ignition,  the  neck  is  cut  off  at^,  and  carefully  and  com- 
l^etely  rinsed  into  the  rcceiviug  flask,  by  means  of  a  wsisliing-bottle. 
The  small  globules  of  mercury  which  have  distilled  over  are  united 
iDto  a  large  one,  by  agitating  the  flask,  and,  after  tlie  lapse  of  some 
time,  the  perfectly  cleUr  water  is  decanted,  and  the  mercury  poured 
into  a  weighed  porcelain  cnicible,  where  the  greater  portion  of  tiie 
water  still  adhering  to  it  is  removed  witli  blotting-paper.  The 
mercury  is  tlien  finally  dried  under  a  bell-jar,  over  concentrated 
mlpharic  acid,  until  the  weight  remains  constant.  Ilcat  must  not 
be  applied.  For  the  properties  of  the  metal,  see  §  84.  In  the 
ease  of  sulphides,  in  order  to  avoid  the  presence  of  vapor  of  water 
in  the  tnbe,  which  would  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  the  mixture  of  sodium  hydro<ren  carbonate  and  chalk  is 
replaced  by  magnesite.     Mercuric  iodide  cannot  be  completely 
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docomposed  by  lime.  To  analyze  this  in  the  dry  way,  substitute 
finely  divided  metallic  copper  for  the  lime  (H.  Rose*).  The  accu- 
racy of  the  results  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  care  bestowed. 
The  most  highly  accurate  results  are,  however,  obtained  by  the 
,  application  of  the  somewhat  more  complicated  modification  adopted 
by  Ebdmann  and  Marcuand  for  the  determination  of  the  atomic 
weight  of  mercury  arid  of  sulphur.  For  the  details  of  this  modi- 
fied process,  I  refer  to  the  original  essay,t  simply  remarking  here, 
that  the  distillation  is  conducted,  in  a  combustion-tube,  in  a  cur- 
rent of  carbon  dioxide  gas,  and  that  the  distillate  is  received  in  a 
weighed  bulb  apparatus  with  the  outer  end  filled  with  gold-leaf,  to 
insure  the  condensation  of  every  trace  of  mercury  vapor.  This 
way  of  receiving  and  condensing  may  be  employed  also  in  the 
analysis  of  amalgams  (KoKio:t^). 

h.  In  the  Wet  Way. 

The  solution,  free  from  nitric  acid,  and  mixed  with  free  hydro- 
chloric acid,  is  precipitated,  in  a  fiask,  with  an  excess  of  a  clear 
solution  of  stannous  chloride,  containing  free  hydrochloric  acid ; 
the  mixture  is  boiled  for  a  short  time,  and  then  allowed  to  cool. 
After  some  time,  the  perfectly  clear  supernatant  fluid  is  decanted 
from  the  metallic  mercury,  which,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
will  be  found  united  into  one  globule;  if  this  is  the  case,  the 
globule  of  mercury  may  be  washed  at  once  by  decantation,  first 
with  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  finally  with  pure 
water ;  it  is  dried  as  in  a. 

If,  on  tlie  other  hand,  the  particles  of  the  mercury  have  not 
united,  their  union  in  one  globule  may  as  a  rule  be  readily  efifected 
by  boiling  a  short  time  with  some  moderately  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  stannous  chloride  (having,  of 
course,  previously  removed  by  decantation  the  supernatant  dear 
fiuid).     For  the  properties  of  metallic  mercury,  see  §  84. 

Instead  of  stannous  chloride,  other  reducing  agents  may  be 
used,  especially  phosphorous  acid  at  a  boiling  temperature.  This 
method  gives  accurate  results  only  when  conducted  with  the 
greatest  care.     In  general,  a  little  mercury  is  lost  (Comp.  Expt. 

No.  Y7). 

* 

♦  Pogg.  Annal.  110,  646. 

t  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Cbem.  81,  885;  also  Pharm.  CentralU.  1M<  861 

\  Journ.  f .  prakt.  Chem.  70,  64. 
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2.  Determination  as  Mercurous  Chloride. 

a.  After  H.  Robe.*  Mix  the  mercuric  Bolntion  (which  may 
contain  nitric  acid)  with  hydrochloric  acid  aud  excess  of  phospho- 
rons  acid  (obtained  by  the  deliquescence  of  phosphorus  in  moist 
air),  allow  to  stand  for  12  honrs  in  the  cold  or  at  a  very  gentle 
laeat  (at  all  events  nnder  60°),  collect  the  mercury,  now  completely 
separated  as  mercurous  chloride,  on  a  weighed  filter,  wash  with 
liot  water,  dry  at  100°,  and  weigh.     Kesnlts  perfectly  satisfactory. 

8.  Determination  as  Mercuric  Sulphide. 

The  solution  is  sufficiently  diluted,  acidulated  with  hydrochloric 
scid,  and  precipitated  with  clear  saturated  hydrogen  sulphide  water 
^or  in  the  case  of  large  quantities^  by  passing  the  gas) ;  filter  after 
adlowing  the  precipitate  a  short  time  to  deposit,  wash  quickly  with 
<»ld  water,  dry  at  100°,  and  weigh.     Results  very  satisfactory. 

If  from  any  cause  {e.g.  presence  of  ferric  salts,  free  chlorine,  or 
the  like)  the  precipitate  should  contain  free  sulphur,  tlie  filter  is 
spread  out  on  a  glass  plate,  the  precipitate  removed  to  a  porcelain 
dish  by  the  aid  of  a  jet  from  the  wash-bottle,  and  warmed  for  some 
time  with  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  sodium  sulphite.  The 
filter,  having  been  in  the  mean  while  somewhat  dried  on  the  glass 
plate,  is  replaced  in  the  funnel,  the  supernatant  fiuid  is  poured  on 
to  it,  the  treatment  with  sodium  sulphite  is  repeated,  and  the  pre- 
cipitate (now  free  from  sulphur)  is  finally  collected  on  the  filter, 
washed,  dried,  and  weighed.     Results  very  good  (J.  L(*)WEt). 

Should  the  quantity  of  sulphur  mixed  with  the  precipitate  be 
not  very  lai^  it  may  be  removed  also  as  follows :  the  precipitate 
is  first  washed  with  water,  then  twice  with  strong  alcohol,  then 
repeatedly  with  carbon  disnlphide,  till  a  few  drops  of  the  washings 
evaporate  on  a  watch-glass  without  leaving  a  residue.  (The  pre- 
cipitate is  retained  on  the  filter  throughout  this  operation.) 

Properties  of  mercuric  sulphide,  §  84 

4.  Determination  as  Oxide. 

In  the  mercurous  and  mercuric  salts  of  the  nitrogen  acids,  the 
metal  may  be  veiy  conveniently  determined  in  the  form  of  mer- 
curic oxide  (Mabionao*).     For  this  pui-pose,  the  salt  is  heated  in 

*  Pogg.  Anna!.  110,  529. 

t  Joum.  f.  prakt  Chcm.  77,  78. 

t  Jahretber.  von  Liebig  u.  Eopp,  1840,  594. 
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a  bulb-tube,  of  which  the  one  end,  drawn  out  to  a  point,  dips  und( 
water,  the  other  end  being  connected  with  a  gasometer,  by  meai 
of  which  dry  air  is  transmitted  through  the  tube,  as  long  as  tl 
application  of  heat  is  continued.  In  this  way  complete  decompoe 
tion  of  the  salt  is  readily  effected,  without  reaching  the  temper 
ture  at  which  the  oxide  itself  would  be  decomposed. 

6.  V6lwmel/nc  Methods. 

After  J.  J.  ScHEEEB.*  Mercuric  nitrate  or  chloride  may  I: 
directly  determined  with  sodium  thiosulphate.  The  reactions  ai 
as  follows :  2H.0  +  3Hg(N0.).  +  2Na.S.O.  =  (HgS).  -  Hg(NO,).- 
2Na,S0,  +  4HN  O,;  or,  2H.0  +  3HgCl.  +  2Na,S.O.  =  (HgS).  -  H 
CI,  +  2Na,S04  +  4HC1.  The  process  is  conducted  as  follows  i 
the  case  of  mercuric  nitrate :  Mix  the  highly  dilute  solution  wit 
a  little  free  nitric  acid  in  a  tall  glass,  and  add  drop  by  drop  solutio 
of  sodium  thiosulphate — 12*4  grm.  in  a  litre.  Each  drop  produce 
an  intense  yellow  cloud,  which  on  shaking  quickly  subsides  in  tt 
form  of  a  heavy  flocculent  precipitate  (HgS),  •Hg(NO,),.  In  ord( 
to  distinguish  clearly  the  exact  end  of  the  reaction,  Schebe 
recommends  to  transfer  the  fluid  towards  the  end  to  a  measurin 
flask,  to  take  out  ^  or  ^  of  the  clear  fluid  and  to  finish  with  thi 
The  portion  of  thiosulphate  last  used  is  multiplied  by  3  or  2,  i 
the  case  may  be,  and  added  to  the  quantity  first  used.  1  c.c.  ( 
the  solution  corresponds  to  '015  mercury,  or  '0162  mercuric  oxid* 
The  relation  is  not  changed  even  when  the  fluid  contains  anoth( 
acid  (sulphuric,  phosphoric). 

In  the  case  of  mercuric  chloride,  the  highly  dilute  solution 
mixed  with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  and  warmed,  neai'ly  to  boi 
ing,  before  beginning  to  add  the  sodium  thiosulphate.  At  first 
white  turbidity  is  formed,  then  the  precipitate  separates  in  thic 
flocks.  When  the  solution  begins  to  appear  transparent,  the  pr 
cipitant  is  added  more  slowly.  In  order  to  hit  the  end  of  tl 
reaction  exactly,  small  portions  must  be  filtered  oflE  towards  tt 
close.  The  precipitate  must  be  completely  white ;  if  too  muc 
thiosulphate  has  been  added,  it  is  gray  or  blackish,  and  the  exper 
ment  must  be  repeated.  Scheber  obtained  very  accurate  result 
Of  coui-se  no  other  metals  must  be  present  that  exert  a  decompo 
ing  action  on  sodium  thiosulphate. 

*  His  Lehrbuch  der  Chemie,  L  518. 
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5.  Copper. 

0.  SchUicn 

Many  cupric  salts  dissolve  in  water.  Metallic  copper  is  best 
disBolved  in  nitric  acid.  Cupric  oxide,  and  those  cupric  salts  which 
aie  insolable  in  water,  may  be  dissolved  in  nitric,  hydrochloric,  or 
sulphuric  acid.  Cupric  sulphide  is  treated  with  fuming  nitric  acid, 
or  it  is  heated  with  moderately  dilute  nitric  acid,  until  the  separated 
sulphur  exhibits  a  pure  yellow  tint;  addition  of  a  little  hydro- 
oliloric  acid  or  potassium  chlorate  greatly  promotes  the  action  of 
'thQ  dilute  acid. 

1.  Determination. 

Copper  may  be  weighed  in  the  form  of  cupric  oxide^  or  in  the 
"^SMtaUie  etatej  or  as  ciiprotia  e^dphids  (§  85).  Into  the  form  of 
C3iipric  oxide  it  is  conveiiied  by  precipitation,  or  ignition,  sometimes 
xdth  previous  precipitation  as  sulphide.  The  determination  as 
cmprous  sulphide  is  preceded  usually  by  precipitation  either  as 
cmpric  sulphide  or  as  cuprous  sulphocyanate.  Copper  may  bo  deter- 
xnined  also  by  various  volumetric  and  indirect  methods. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Cupsic  oxroE: 

a.  By  Precipitation  as  hydrated  cupric  oxide  and  subsequent 
tuition  :  All  cupric  salts  soluble  in  water,  and  also  those  insoluble 
salts,  the  acids  of  which  may  be  removed  upon  solution  in  nitric 
acid,  provided  no  non-volatile  organic  substances  be  present. 

J.  By  Precipitation^  preceded  by  Ignition  of  the  compouiid: 
Such  of  the  salts  enumerated  under  a  as  contain  a  non-volatile 
organic  substance,  thus  more  particularly  cupric  salts  of  non- vola- 
tile organic  acids. 

e.  By  Ignition  :  Cupric  salts  of  oxygen  acids  that  are  readily 
volatile  or  decomposable  at  a  high  temperature  (cupric  carbonate, 
cnpric  nitrate). 

2.  Metallic  copper  :  Copper  in  all  solutions  free  from  other 
metals  precipitable  by  zinc  or  the  galvanic  cuiTent,  also  the  oxides 
of  copper. 

3.  CuPBOUB  BULPHroE :  Copper  in  all  cases  in  which  no  other 
metals  are  present  that  are  precipitable  by  hydrogen  sulphide  or 
potassium  sulphocyanate. 
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Of  the  several  methods  of  effecting  the  estimation  of  copper, 
No.  3  is  particularly  to  be  recommended  for  use  in  laboratories; 
method  2  is  also  very  convenient,  and  well  adapted  for  assaying. 
Of  the  volumetric  methods,  one  is  suited  for  technical  purposes, 
the  other  for  the  estimation  of  small  quantities  of  copper.    For 
technical  purposes  there  are,  besides,   also  several  colorimetric 
methods,  proposed  bj  Heine^  von  Hubert,  Jacquelain,  A.  MCr^ 
LEB,  and  others,  which  are,  all  of  them,  based  upon  the  comparison 
of  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper,  of  unknown  strength,  wit 
others  of  known  strength.* 

Levol's  indirect  method  of  estimating  copper,  which  is 
upon  the  diminution  of  weight  suffered  by  a  strip  of  copper  wh< 
digested  in  a  close-stoppered  flask  with  ammoniacal  solution  o-      i 
copper  till  decolorization  is  effected,  takes  too  much  time,  and 
apt  to  give  false  results  (PHiLLiP8,t  Erdmann:}:).   The  latter  remarl 
applies  also  to  the  indirect  method  proposed  by  Runoe,  which  coi 
sists  in  boiling  the  solution  of  copper,  free  from  nitric  add  an< 
ferric  salts,  in  presence  of  some  free  hydrocliloric  acid,  in  a 
with  a  weighed  strip  of  copper,  and,  after  decolorization  of  the 
fluid,  determining  the  loss  of  weight  suffered  by  the  copper. 

1.  Determination  as  Cupric  Oxide. 

a.  By  direct  Precipitatimi  as  Oxide. 

Heat  the  rather  dilute  neutral  or  acid  solution  in  a  platinum  oi 
porcelain  dish,  to  incipient  ebullition,  add  a  somewliat  dilute  solu- 
tion of  pure  soda  or  potassa  until  the  formation  of  a  precipitate 
ceases,  and  keep  the  mixture  a  few  minutes  longer  at  a  tempera- 
ture nciir  boiling.  Allow  to  subside,  filter,  wash  by  decautation 
twice  or  thrice,  boiling  up  each  time,  then  collect  it  on  the  filter, 
wash  thoroughly  with  hot  water,  dry,  and  ignite  in  a  porcelain  or 
platinum  crucible,  as  directed  §^.  Do  not  use  the  blow-pipe. 
After  ignition,  and  having  added  the  ash  of  the  filter,  let  the 
crucible  cool  in  the  desiccator,  and  weigh.  The  action  of  reducing 
gases  must  be  carefully  guarded  against  in  the  process  of  ignition. 

It  will  sometimes  happen,  though  mostly  from  want  of  proper 
attention  to  the  directions  here  given,  that  particles  of  the  precipi- 

*This  subject  hardly  comes  within  the  scope  of  the  present  work.  I  tlieie> 
fore  n^fcr  to  Al.  Mt^LLER,  das  Complcmcntarcolorimeter,  Chemnitiy  1654;  Bo- 
DKMANN*8  Probirkunst  von  Kerl,  222;  also  to  Dehmb,  Zeitachr.  f.  anaL  Ghem. 
8,  218,  and  Qustav  BiscnoF,  jun.,  lb.  6.  459. 

t  Anna),  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  81,  208.       t  Jour.  f.  prakt  Ghem.  75,  tlL 
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tale  adhere  so  tenacioiifllj  to  the  dish  as  to  be  mechanically  irremov" 
able.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  after  washing  the  dish  thoroughly, 
dissolve  the  adhering  particles  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  and 
evaporate  the  solation  over  the  principal  mass  of  the  precipitated 
oxide,  before  yon  proceed  to  ignite  the  latter.  Should  the  solution 
be  rather  copious,  it  must  first  be  concentrated  by  evaporation, 
until  only  very  little  of  it  is  left.  For  the  properties  of  the  pre- 
cipitate, see  §85. 

With  proper  attention  to  the  directions  here  given,  the  results 
obtained  by  this  method  are  quite  accurate,  otherwise  they  may  be 
either  too  high  or  too  low.    Thus,  if  the  solution  be  not  sufficiently 
dilate,  the  precipitant  will  fail  to  throw  down  the  whole  of  tlie 
oopper;  or  if  the  precipitate  be  not  thoroughly  washed  with  hot 
'Water,  it  will  retain  a  portion  of  the  alkali ;  or  if  the  ignited  pre- 
cipitate be  allowed  to  stand  exposed  to  the  air  before  it  is  weighed, 
an  increase  of  weight  will  be  the  result ;  and  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  diminution  of  weight,  if  the  oxide  be  ignited  with  the  filter  or 
iinder  the  influence  of  reducing  gases,  as  thereby  cuprous  oxide 
"^ould  be  formed.     Should  a  portion  of  the  oxide  have  suflfercd 
seduction,  it  must  be  reoxidized  by  moistening  with  nitric  acid, 
evaporating  cautiously  to  dryness,  and  exposing  the  residue  to  a 
gentle  heat,  increasing  this  gradually  to  a  high  degree  of  intensity. 
Let  it  be  an  invariable  rule  to  test  the  filtrate  for  copper  with 
lydrogen  sulphide  water.    If,  notwitlistanding  the  strictest  compli- 
ance with  tlie  directions  here  given,  the  addition  of  this  reagent 
produces  a  precipitate,  or  imparts  a  brown  tint  to  the  flxiid,  this  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  presence  of  organic  matter ;  in  that  case, 
oonoentrate  the  filtrate   and  wash-water  by  evaporation,  acidify, 
precipitate  with  hydrogen  sulphide  water,  filter,  incinerate  the 
filter,  heat  with  nitric  acid,  dilute,  filter,  concentrate,  precipitate 
witli  soda,  and  add  the  oxide  obtained  to  the  main  quantity. 

Never  neglect  to  test  the  cupric  oxide  after  weighing  for  alkali 
or  alkali  salt  by  boiling  it  with  water.  If  either  is  present,  the 
oxide  must  be  exhausted  with  hot  water,  and  then  reignited  and 
^weighed.  Finally,  dissolve  the  oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid  to 
detect  and  if  necessary  to  estimate  any  silicic  acid  it  may  contain. 
In  default  of  sufficiently  pure  potash  or  soda,  the  carbonate 
inay  be  used,  but  the  solution  must  not  contain  more  than  1  grm. 
Mpper  in  the  litre;  the  alkali  carbonate  must  only  be  added 
ilightly  in  excess,  and  the  mixture  must  be  boiled  for  half  an  hour. 
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The  bluish-green  precipitate  will  then  turn  dark  brown  and  gran- 
ular, and  may  be  easily  washed  (Gibbs*). 

From  ammoniacal  solutions,  also,  copper  may  be  precipitated 
by  soda  or  potassa.  In  the  main,  the  process  is  conducted  as  above. 
After  precipitation  the  mixture  is  heated,  until  the  supemataDt 
fluid  has  become  perfectly  colorless ;  the  fluid  is  then  filtered  off 
with  the  greatest  possible  expedition.  If  allowed  to  cool  with  the 
precipitate  in  it,  a  small  portion  of  the  latter  would  redissolve. 

h.  By  Precipitation  as  Oxide^  preceded  by  Ignition  of  the 
Svhstunce, 

Heat  the  substance  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  until  the  organic 
matter  present  is  totally  destroyed ;  dissolve  the  residue  in  dilute 
nitric  acid,  filter  if  necessary,  and  treat  the  clear  solution  u 
directed  in  a. 

c.  By  Ignition, 

The  salt  is  put  into  a  platinum  or  porcelain  crucible,  and 
exposed  to  a  very  gentle  heat,  which  is  gradually  increased  to 
intense  redness ;  the  residue  is  then  weighed.  As  cupric  nitrate 
spirts  strongly  when  ignited,  it  is  always  advisable  to  put  it  into  a 
small  covered  platinum  crucible,  and  to  place  the  latter  in  a  large 
one,  also  covered.  With  proper  care,  the  results  are  accurate. 
Cupric  salts  of  organic  acids  may  also  be  converted  into  cupric  oxide 
by  simple  ignition.  To  this  end,  the  residue  first  obtained,  wliich 
contains  cuprous  oxide,  is  completely  oxidized  by  ignition  with 
mercuric  oxide  (which  leaves  no  residue  on  ignition),  or,  with  leas 
advantage,  by  repeated  moistening  with  nitric  acid,  and  ignition. 
A  loss  of  substance  is  generally  incurred  by  the  use  of  nitric  acid 
from  the  difficulty  of  avoiding  spirting. 

2.  Determination  as  Metallic  Copper, 

a.  By  Precipitation  with  Zinc  or  Oadmium.f 
Introduce  the  solution  of  copper,  after  having,  if  I'equired,  firs* 
freed  it  from  nitric  acid,  by  evaporation  with  hydrochloric  acid  or 

♦  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  7,  258. 

f  The  method  of  precipitating  copper  by  iron  or  zinc,  and  weighing  It  In  Q» 
metallic  form,  was  proposed  long  ago;  see  Pfafp's  Handbuch  der  analytiacb** 
Chemie,  Altona,  1822,  2,  269;  where  the  reasons  are  given  for  preferring  one  ts 
a  precipitant,  and  hydrogen  sulphide  is  recommended  as  a  test  for  aaoerUinioS 
whether  the  precipitation  is  complete.  I  mention  this  with  reference  to  F.  MoHb's 
paper  in  the  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  96,  215,  and  BoDEHAmr's  ProbirkuDi^ 
von  Eebl,  220. 
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nlphiiric  acid,  into  a  weighed  platinum  dish ,  dilute,  if  necessary 
wiUi  some  water,  throw  in  a  piece  of  zinc  (soluble  in  hydrochloric 
add  without  residue),  and  add,  if  necessary,  hydrochloric  acid  in 
nfficient  quantity  to  produce  a  moderate  evolution  of  hydrogen. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  evolution  should  be  too  brisk,  owing  to 
too  huge  excess  of  acid,  add  a  little  water.     Cover  the  dish  with  a 
ntch-glass,  which  is  afterwards  rinsed  into  the  dish  with  the  aid 
of  a  washing-bottle.     The  separation  of  the  copper  begins  imme- 
diately ;  a  large  proportion  of  it  is  deposited  on  the  platinum  in 
form  of  a  solid  coating;  another  portion  separates,  moi-e  particu- 
lailyfrom  concentrated  solutions,  in  the  form  of  red  spongy  masses. 
Application  of  heat,  though  it  promotes  the  reaction,  is  not  abso- 
iutely  necessaiy;  but  there  must  always  be  sufficient  free  acid 
present  to  keep  up  the  evolution  of  hydrogen.    After  the  lapse  of 
^bont  an  hour  or  two,  the  whole  of  the  copper  has  separated.     To 
2i3ake  sure  of  this,  test  a  small  portion  of  the  supernatant  fluid 
^^^th  hydrogen  sulphide  water ;  if  this  fails  to  impart  a  brown  tint 
^o  it,  you  may  safely  assume  that  the  precipitation  of  the  copper  is 
c^omplete.     Ascertain  now,  also,  whether  the  zinc  is  entirely  dis- 
s^olved,  by  feeling  about  for  any  hard  lumps  with  a  glass  rod,  and 
observing  whether  renewed  evolution  of  hydrogen  will  take  place 
xipon  addition  of  some  hydrochloric  acid.     If  the  results  are  satis- 
factory in  this  respect  also,  press  the  copper  together  with  the  glass 
T-od,  decant  the  clear  fluid,  which  is  an  easy  operation,  pour,  with- 
out loss  of  time,  boiling  water  into  the  dish,  decant  again,  and 
repeat  this  operation  until  the  washings  are  quite  free  from  liydro- 
cshloric  acid.     Decant  the  water  now  as  far  as  practicable,  rinse  the 
^h  with  strong  alcohol,  dry  at  100°,  let  it  cool,  and  weigh.     If 
you  have  no  platinum  dish,  the  precipitation  may  be  effected  also 
in  a  porcelain  crucible  or  glass  dish ;  but  it  will,  in  that  case,  take 
a  longer  time;  and  the  whole  of  the  copper  will  be  obtained  in 
looee  maflses,  and  not  firmly  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  crucible 
or  dish,  as  in  the  case  of  precipitation  in  platinum  vessels. 

The  results  are  very  accurate.  The  direct  experiment,  No. 
78,  gave  100-0  and  100-06,  instead  of  100.  Fk.  Mouk  Qvc.  ciL) 
obtained  equally  .satisfactory  results  by  precipitating  in  a  porcelain 
cnidble.* 

*8tobbr  (Od  the  alloys  of  copper  and  zinc,  Cambridge,  18S0,  p.  47)  says  that 
^  predpitated  copper  retains  water,  but  I  have  not  found  this  to  be  the  case. 
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Zinc  being  sometimes  difScolt  to  obtain  of  snfflcient  pnritj, 
cadmimn  may  be  used  instead ;  it  dissolves  with  less  violence  ii 
strongly  acid  copper  solutions.  It  may  be  used  in  the  fomkof  rod 
in  which  it  usually  occurs  in  commerce  (Classen*), 

6.  By  Precipitation  wUh  the  Oahanic  Curreni. 

This  method  makes  us  independent  of  pure  zinc  or  cadminmf 
and  yields  the  copper  in  a  compact  form,  readily  washed  and  dete^ 
mined.  It  is  now  largely  used  in  copper  works,  constant  batteriei 
have  been  employed  for  it,  and  the  whole  process  has  been  oigan- 
ized  for  use  on  a  large  scale  by  Lvckow,  and  adopted  by  the  Mum- 
fcld  Ol)er-Berg-und  Hiitten-Direction  in  Eisloben.t  A  small  ekO' 
trolytic  apparatus  without  separate  battery,  for  single  precipitatioitt» 
lias  been  described  by  TJllgben.i^ 

c.  By  Ignition  in  Hydrogen. 

The  oxides  of  copper  when  ignited  in  a  current  of  pure  hydro- 
gen are  converted  into  metallic  copper,  and  may  thus  be  conven- 
iently analyzed.  Occasionally  the  cupric  oxide  obtained  by  l,aor 
hy  is  reduced  cither  at  once,  or  after  weighing ;  in  the  latter  case 
the  reduction  serves  as  a  controL 

3.  Determination  as  Cuprous  Sulphide. 

a.  By  precipitation  as  Cupric  Sulphide. 

Precipitate  the  solution — which  is  best  moderately  acid,  but 
should  not  contain  a  great  excess  of  nitric  acid — according  to  tie 
quantity  of  copper  present,  either  by  the  addition  of  strong  hydro- 
gen sulphide  water,  or  by  passing  the  gas.  In  the  absence  of  nitric 
acid  it  is  well  to  heat  nearly  to  boiling  while  the  gas  is  passing,  tf 
this  makes  the  precipitate  denser,  and  it  is  more  easily  washed. 
When  the  precipitate  has  fully  sxibsided,  and  you  have  made  sow 
that  the  supernatant  flxiid  is  no  longer  colored  or  precipitated  by 
strong  hydrogen  sulphide  water^  filter  quickly,  wash  the  precipi- 
tate without  intermission  with  water  containing  hydrogen  sulphide, 
and  dry  on  the  filter  with  some  expedition.  Transfer  to  a  weighed 
porcelain  crucible,  add  the  filter-ash  and  some  pure  powdered  sul- 
phur, and  ignite  strongly  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  (§  108,  fig.  50)^ 
It  is  advisable  to  use  a  glass  blow-pipe.  The  r^ults  are  very  accu- 
rate (II.  IlosE§). 


♦Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  96,  259. 

f  Zcitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  8,  23  and  11,1.   Compare  also  Goras^  lb.  8^  884,  and 
LECoq  DE  BoiSBAUDAN.  lb.  7,  258.        X  lb.  7,  442.        §  Pogg.  AnnaL  110, 188w 
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This  method,  which  was  reoommended  by  Bebzelius,  and  af  ter- 
wirds  by  Bbunneb,  has  only  lately  received  a  very  practical  form, 
from  the  apparatus  introdaced  by  H.  Bosk.  I  feel  great  pleasure 
in  recommending  it.    In  my  own  laboratory  it  is  in  frequent  use. 

6.  By  PreoipUaticn  as  Cuprous  Svlphocyanatej  after  Bivot.* 

The  solution  should  be  as  free  as  possible  from  nitric  acid  and 

free  chlorine,  and  should  contain  little  or  no  free  acid.     Add  sul- 

phnroQS  or  hypophosphorous  acid  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  then 

nlntion  of  potassium  sulphocyanate  in  the  least  possible  excess. 

The  copper  precipitates  as  white  cuprous  sulphocyanate.     It  is 

ittered  after  standing  some  time,  washed  and  dried,  mixed  mth 

nlphnr,  ignited  in  hydrogen  in  the  apparatus  mentioned  in  a,  and 

this  ignition  with  sulphur  is  repeated  till  the  weight  is  constant. 

The  precipitate  may  dso  be  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  dried  at 

100^,  and  then  weighed.     The  experiment,  No.  80,  conducted  in 

the  latter  way,  gave  99*66  instead  of  100.     The  process  yields 

satisfactory  results,  but  they  are  always  inclined  to  be  a  little  too 

W,  as  the  cuprous  sulphocyanate  is  not  absolutely  insoluble.    The 

Io68  is  larger  in  the  presence  of  much  free  acid. 

c.  Cuprous  and  cupric  oxide,  cupric  sulphate,  and  many  other 
Baits  of  copper  (but  not  chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide)  may  be  directly 
oonverted  into  cuprous  sulphide,  by  mixing  with  sulphur  and 
lilting  in  hydrogen  as  in  a  (H.  Bose,  loc.  cit.).  The  results  are 
thoroughly  satisfactory. 

4.  Volumetric  Methods. 

a,   Db   HaEN's   METHOD.f 

I  recommend  this  method,  which  was  devised  in  my  own 
laboratory,  as  more  especially  applicable  in  cases  where  small 
quantities  of  copper  are  to  be  estimated  in  an  expeditious  way. 
The  method  is  based  upon  the  fact  that,  when  a  cupric  salt  in 
lohtion  is  mixed  with  potassium  iodide  in  excess,  cuprous  iodide 
ind  free  iodine  are  formed,  the  latter  remaining  dissolved  in  tlie 
lolntion  of  potassium  iodide :  CuSO,  +  2KI  =  Cul  +  K,SO.  + 1. 
Now,  by  estimating  the  iodine  by  Bunsen^s  method,  or  with  sodium 
thiosalphate  (§  146),  we  learn  the  quantity  of  copper,  as  1  a*^. 
iodine  (126'85)  corresponds  to  1  at.  copper  (63'4).  The  following 
ii  the  most  convenient  way  of  proceeding :  Dissolve  the  compound 

*Compt.  Bend.  88,  868;  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  63,  252. 
t  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Phann.  91,  287. 
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of  copper  in  sulphnric  acid,  best  to  a  neutral  solution ;  a  moderate 
excess  of  free  sulpliuric  acid,  however,  does  not  injuriously  affect 
the  process.  Dilute  the  solution,  in  a  measuring  flask,  to  a  defi- 
nite volume ;  100  c.c.  should  contain  from  1  to  2  grm.  of  copper. 
Introduce  now  about  10  c.c  of  potassium  iodide  solution  (1  in  10) 
into  a  stoppered  bottle,  add  10  cc.  of  the  copper  solution,  mix, 
allow  to  stand  10  minutes,  and  then  determine  the  separated 
iodine,  either  with  sulphurous  acid  and  iodine  (§  146,  1),  or  with 
sodium  tliiosulphate  (§  146,  2).  The  copper  solution  must  be  free 
from  ferric  salts  and  other  bodies  which  decompose  potassimQ 
iodide,  also  free  nitric  acid,  and  free  hydrochloric  acid;  and  the 
solution  must  not  be  allowed  to  stand  too  long  before  titration. 
With  strict  attention  to  these  rules,  the  results  are  accurate.  Db 
Haen  obtained,  for  instance,  '3567  instead  of  '3566  of  cupric  sul- 
phate, 99*89  and  100*1  instead  of  100  of  metallic  copper.  Further 
experiments  (No.  81)  have  convinced  me,  however,  that,  though 
the  results  attainable  by  this  method  are  satisfactory,  they  are  not 
always  quite  so  accurate  as  would  be  supposed  from  the  above 
figures  given  by  De  Haen.  Acting  upon  Fb.  Mohb's  suggestion, 
I  tried  to  counteract  the  injurious  influence  of  the  presence  of 
nitric  acid,  by  adding  to  the  solution  containing  nitric  acid,  first, 
ammonia  in  excess,  then  hydrochloric  acid  to  slight  excess;  the 
result  was  by  no  means  satisfactory.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  a 
solution  of  ammonium  nitrate,  mixed  with  some  hydrochloric  acid, 
will,  even  after  a  short  time,  begin  to  liberate  iodine  from  solution 
of  potassium  iodide. 

§120. 

6.  Bismuth. 

a.  Solution. 

Metallic  bismuth,  bismuth  trioxide,  and  all  other  compounds  of 
that  metal,  are  dissolved  best  in  nitric  acid,  more  or  less  dilutei 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  hydrochloric  acid  solutions  A 
bismuth,  if  concentrated,  cannot  be  evaporated  without  loes  of 
bismuth  chloride. 

h.  Determination. 

Bismuth  is  weighed  in  the  form  of  trioxide^  of  chromaUy  of 
sulphide^  or  in  the  metallic  state.  The  compounds  of  bismuth  are 
converted  into  trioxide  by  ignition,  by  precipitation  as  basic  car- 
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bonate,  or  by  repeated  evaporation  of  the  nitric  solution.    These 
ire  sometimes  preceded  by  separation  as  sulphide.     The  deter- 
mination as  metallic  bismuth  is  frequently  preceded  by  precipita- 
tion as  snlphide  or  as  basic  chloride. 
We  may  convert  into 

1.  BisiffUTH  trioxide: 

0.  By  Precipitation  as  basic  Bisrmith  Carbonate.  All  com- 
pounds of  bismuth  which  dissolve  in  nitric  acid  to  nitrate,  no  other 
add  remaining  in  the  solution. 

h.  By  Ignition. 

ff.  Bismuth  salts  of  readily  volatile  oxygen  acids. 

p.  Bismuth  salts  of  organic  acids. 

e.  By  Evaporation.    Bismuth  in  nitric  acid  solution. 

d.  By  Precipitation  as  Bismuth  Tris^dphide.  All  compounds 
of  bismuth  without  exception. 

2.  Bismuth  chsomate.     All  compounds  named  in  1,  a. 

3.  Bismuth  tbisulphide.  The  compounds  of  bismuth  without 
exeeption. 

4.  Metallic  bismuth:  The  trioxide  and  oxygen  salts,  the 
sulphide,  the  basic  chloride,  in  which  latter  form  the  bismuth  may 
be  precipitated  out  of  all  its  solutions. 

1.  Determination  of  Bismuth  as  Trioxide. 

a.  By  Precipitation  as  Bismuth  Carbonate. 
If  tlie  solution  is  concentrated  add  water,  taking  no  notice  of 
any  precipitate  of  basic  nitrate  that  may  be  formed.     Mix  with 
ammonium  carbonate  in  'oery  slight  excess,  and  heat  for  some  time 
nearly  to  boiling ;  filter,  dry  the  precipitate,  and  ignite  in  the  man- 
ner directed  §  116,  1  (Ignition  of  lead  carbonate) ;  the  process  of 
ignition  serves  to  convert  the  carbonate  into  bismuth  trioxide.    For 
the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  86.    The  method 
gives  accurate  results,  though  generally  a  trifle  too  low,  owing  to 
the  circumstance  that  bismuth  carbonate  is  not  absolutely  insoluble 
ID  ammonium  carbonate.     "Were  you   to   attempt  to  precipitate 
Msmnthy  by  means  of  ammonium  carbonate,  from  solutions  con- 
taining aulphuric  acid  or  hydrochloric  acid,  you  would  obtain 
incorrect  results,  since  with  the  basic  carbonate,  basic  sulphate  or 
banc  chloride  would  be  precipitated,  which  are  not  decomposed  by 
ezoess  of  ammonium  carbonate.   "Were  you  to  filter  off  the  precipi- 
tate  without  warming,  a  considerable  loss  would  be  sustained,  as 
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the  whole  of  the  basic  carbonate  would  not  have  been  separated 
(Expt.  No.  83). 

h.  By  Ignitiofi, 

a.  Compounds  like  bismuth  carbonate  or  nitrate  are  ignited  in 
a  porcelain  crucible  xintil  their  weight  remains  constant. 

/?.  Salts  of  organic  acids  are  treated  like  the  corresponding 
compounds  of  copper  (§  119,  1,  c). 

c.  By  Evaporation. 

The  solution  of  the  nitrate  is  evaporated,  in  a  porcelain  dish  on 
the  water-bath,  till  the  neutral  salt  remains  in  syrupy  solution; 
add  water,  loosen  the  white  crust  that  is  formed  with  a  glass  rod 
from  the  sides,  evaporate  again  on  a  water-bath,  reprecipitate  with 
water,  and  repeat  the  whole  operation  three  or  four  times.  After 
the  dry  mass  on  the  water-bath  has  ceased  to  smell  of  nitric  acid, 
it  is  allowed  to  cool  thoroughly,  and  then  treated  with  cold  water 
containing  a  little  ammonium  nitrate  (1  in  500) ;  after  the  residue 
and  fluid  have  been  a  short  time  together,  filter,  wash  with  the 
weak  solution  of  ammonium  nitrate,  dry  and  ignite  (§  53).  Besnlts 
very  satisfactory  (J.  Lowe*). 

d.  By  Precipitation  as  Bismuth  Tristdphide. 

Dilute  the  solution  with  water  slightly  acidulated  with  acetic 
acid  (to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  a  basic  salt),  and  precipitate 
with  hydrogen  sulphide  water  or  gas;  allow  the  precipitate  to 
subside,  and  test  a  portion  of  the  supernatant  fluid  with  hydrogen 
sulphide  water:  if  it  remains  clear,  which  is  a  sign  that  the 
bismuth  is  completely  precipitated,  filter  (the  filtrate  should  smell 
strongly  of  H,S),  and  wash  the  precipitate  with  water  containing 
hydrogen  sulphide.  Or  mix  with  ammonia  until  the  free  acid  is 
neutralized,  then  add  ammonium  sulphide  in  excess,  and  allow  to 
digest  for  some  time. 

The  washed  precipitate  may  now  be  weighed  in  three  different 
forms,  viz.,  as  trisulphide,  as  metal,  or  as  trioxide.  The  treatment 
in  the  two  former  cases  will  be  described  in  3  and  4 :  in  the  latter 
case  proceed  as  follows : 

Spread  the  filter  out  on  a  glass  plate  and  remove  the  precipitate 
to  a  vessel  by  means  of  a  jet  of  water  from  the  wash-bottle— or,  if 
this  is  not  practicable,  put  the  precipitate  and  filter  together  into 
the  vessel — and  heat  gently  with  moderately  strong  nitric  acid 

*  Journ.  f.  pmkt.  Chem.  74, 841 
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intil  complete  decompofiition  ifi  effected;  the  solution  is  then 
lilnted  with  water  slightly  acidulated  with  acetic  or  nitric  acid, 
tnd  filtered,  the  filter  being  washed  with  the  acidulated  water;  the 
iltrate  is  then  finally  pi*ecipitated  as  directed  in  a. 

2.  Determination  of  Bisrmith  as  Chromate  (J.  Lowe*). 

Pour  the  solution  of  bismuth,  which  must  be  as  neutral  as 
possible,  and  must,  if  necessary,  be  first  freed  from  the  excess  of 
nitric  acid  by  evaporation  on  the  water-bath,  into  a  warm  solution 
of  pure  potassium  dichromate  in  a  porcelain  dish,  with  stirring, 
and  take  care  to  leave  the  alkali  chromate  slightly  in  excess. 
Sinfle  the  vessel  which  contained  the  solution  of  bismuth  with 
water  containing  nitric  acid  into  the  porcelain  dish.  The  precipi- 
tate formed  must  be  orange-yellow,  and  dense  throughout ;  if  it  is 
floccolent,  and  has  the  color  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  this  is  a  sign 
that  tliere  is  a  deficiency  of  potassium  dichromate ;  in  which  case 
add  a  fresh  quantity  of  this  salt,  taking  care,  however,  to  guard 
against  too  great  an  excess,  and  boil  until  the  precipitate  presents 
the  proper  appearance.  Boil  the  contents  of  the  dish  for  ten 
minutes,  with  stirring  ;  then  wash  the  precipitate,  first  by  repeated 
boiling  with  water  and  decantation  on  to  a  weighed  filter,  at  last 
thoroughly  on  the  latter  with  boiling  water ;  dry  at  about  120°, 
and  weigh.  For  the  properties  and  composition  of  the  precipitate, 
Bee  §  86.     Results  very  satisfactory. 

3.  Determination  of  Bismuth  as  Trisvlphide, 
Precipitate  the  bismuth  as  trisulphide  according  to  1,  d.     It 

the  precipitate  contains  free  sulphur,  extract  the  latter  by  boiling 
with  solution  of  sodium  sulphite,  or  by  treatment  with  carbon 
Sulphide  (compare  the  determination  of  mercury  as  sulphide, 
\  118,  3),  collect  on  a  weighed  filter,  dry  at  100°,  and  weigh. 

The  drying  must  be  conducted  with  caution.  At  first  the 
precipitate  loses  weight,  by  the  evaporation  of  water,  then  it  gains 
weight,  from  the  absorption  of  oxygen.  Hence  you  should  weigh 
every  half  hour,  and  take  the  lowest  weight  as  the  correct  one. 
Compare  Expt.  No.  58.     Properties  and  composition,  §  86,  g. 

The  bismuth  sulphide  cannot  be  conveniently  converted  into 
the  metallic  state  by  ignition  in  hydrogen,  as  its  complete  decom- 
position is  a  work  of  considerable  time.  As  regai*ds  reduction 
with  potassium  cyanide,  see  4. 

*  Joum.  f.  prakt  Chcm.  67,  464. 
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4.  Determinatian  of  Bwrmdh,  as  Metal. 

The  oxide,  sulphide,  or  basic  chloride  that  are  to  be  reduced 
are  fused  in  a  porcelain  crucible  with  five  times  their  quantity  o{ 
ordinary  potassium  cyanide.  The  crucible  must  be  lai^  enoiigi). 
In  the  case  of  oxide  and  basic  chloride,  the  reduction  is  completed 
in  a  short  tip[ie  at  a  gentle  heat ;  sulphide,  on  the  other  hand, 
requires  longer  fusion  and  a  higher  temperature.  The  operation 
has  been  successful  if  on  treatment  with  water  metallic  grains  are 
obtained.  These  grains  are  fii*st  washed  completely  and  rapidly 
with  water,  then  with  weak  and  lastly  with  strong  alcohol,  dried 
and  weighed.  If  you  have  been  reducing  the  sulphide,  and  on 
treating  the  fused  mass  with  water  a  black  powder  (a  mixture  of 
bismuth  with  bismuth  sulphide)  is  visible,  besides  the  metalhc  grains, 
it  is  necessary  to  fuse  the  former  again  with  potassium  cyanide. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  crucible  is  attacked,  and  particles 
of  porcelain  are  found  mixed  with  the  metallic  bismuth  ;  to  prevent 
this  from  spoiling  the  analysis,  weigh  tlie  crucible  together  with  a 
small  dried  filter  before  the  experiment,  collect  the  metal  on  the 
filter,  dry  and  weigh  the  crucible  with  the  filter  and  bismuth  again. 
Eesults  good  (II.  Hose*). 

The  precipitation  of  bismuth  as  basic  chloride,  and  the  reduo- 
tion  of  the  latter  with  potassium  cyanide,  has  been  recommended 
by  H.  Ilo8E.t  The  process  is  conducted  as  follows :  Nearly  neu- 
tralize any  large  excess  of  acid  that  may  be  present  with  potassa, 
soda,  or  ammonia,  add  ammonium  chloride  in  sufficient  quantity 
(if  hydrochloric  acid  is  not  already  present),  and  then  a  rather  large 
quantity  of  water.  After  allowing  to  stand  some  time,  test  whether 
a  portion  of  the  clear  supernatant  fluid  is  rendered  turbid  by » 
further  addition  of  water ;  and  then,  if  required,  add  water  to  the 
whole  till  the  precipitation  is  complete.  Finally  filter,  wash  com- 
pletely with  cold  water,  dry  and  fuse  according  to  the  directioDB 
just  given  with  potassium  cyanide.  It  is  less  advisable  to  dry  the 
precipitate  at  100°,  weigh  and  calculate  the  metal  present  from  the 
formula  BiOCl,  as  washing  causes  a  slight  alteration  in  its  com- 
position (imless  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  the  wash- 
water,  which  is  inconvenient  when  the  precipitate  is  collected  on 
a  weighed  filter),  and  if  precipitated  in  the  presence  of  sulphuric, 
phosphoric  acids,  &c.,  it  is  liable  to  contain  small  quantities  of 
these  acids.     Results  accurate. 


*  Pogg.  Annal.  91, 104,  and  110, 180.  f  /&  110,  48S. 
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§121. 

7.  Cadmitjh. 
a.  ScluUon. 

Cadmium,  its  oxide,  and  all  the  other  componnds  insoluble  in 
water,  are  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  or  in  nitric  acid. 

J>,  DetermifuUian. 

Cadmium  is  weighed  either  in  the  form  of  oxide^  or  in  that  of 
nJphide  (§  87).  It  maj  also  be  weighed  as  sulphatey  and  in  the 
ibseDce  of  other  bases  precipitable  bj  oxalic  acid,  it  may  be  esti- 
mited  Tolnmetrically. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  CADintnc  oxide: 

0.  Sy  Precipitation.  Tlie  compounds  of  cadmium  which  are 
Bolnble  in  water ;  the  insoluble  compounds,  the  acid  of  which  is 
T^oved  npon  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  cadmium  salts  of 
organic  acids. 

h.  By  Ignitum.  Cadmium  salts  of  readily  volatile  or  easily 
decomposable  inorganic  oxygen  acids. 

2.  Cadmium  sulphide:  All  compounds  of  cadmium  without 
exception. 

3.  Cadmium  sulphate  :  All  compounds  of  cadmium,  in  the 
abflenoe  of  other  non-volatile  substances. 

1.  Determinaiion  as  Cadmium'  Oxide. 

(k  By  Precipitation. 

Precipitate  with  potassium  carbonate,  wash  the  precipitated 
cadmium  carbonate,  and  convert  it,  by  ignition,  into  oxide.  The 
precipitation  is  conducted  as  in  the  case  of  zinc,  §  lOS,  1,  a.  The 
cadmium  oxide  which  adheres  to  the  filter  may  easily  bo  reduced 
•nd  volatilized ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  be  cautious.  In  the 
&Bt  place  choose  a  thin  filter,  transfer  the  dried  precipitate  as  com- 
pletely as  possible  to  the  crucible,  replace  the  filter  in  the  funnel, 
ttid  moisten  it  with  ammonium  niti'ate  solution,  allow  to  dry,  and 
tben  bum  carefully  in  a  coil  of  platinum  wire.  Let  the  ash  fall 
into  the  crucible  containing  the  mass  of  the  precipitate,  ignite 
carefully,  avoiding  the  action  of  reducing  gases,  and  finally  weigh, 
kig difficult  to  remove  the  last  portions  of  carbonic  acid ;  you  must 
therefore  repeat  the  ignition  till   tlie  weight  remains  constant 
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Pi*operties  of  precipitate  and  residue,  §  87.     Sesiilts  generally  a 
little  too  low. 

b.  By  Ignitio7i. 

Same  process  as  for  zinc,  §  108,  1,  c. 

2.  Determination  as  Cadmiv/m  Suiphide. 

It  is  best  to  precipitate  the  moderately  acid  solution  with  hydro- 
gen sulphide  water  or  gas,  which  must  be  used  in  sufScient  excess. 
The  presence  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  free  hydrochloric  or 
nitric  acid  may — especially  if  the  solution  is  not  enough  diluted— 
prevent  complete  precipitation,  hence  such  an  excess  should  be 
avoided,  and  the  clear  supernatant  fluid  should  in  all  cases  be  tested^ 
by  the  addition  of  a  relatively  large  amount  of  hydrogen  sulphide 
water  to  a  portion,  before  being  filtered.  Alkaline  solutions  of 
cadmium  may  be  precipitated  with  ammonium  sulphide.  If  the 
cadmium  sulphide  is  free  from  admixed  sulphur,  it  may  be  at  onoe 
collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  washed  first  with  diluted  hydrogen 
sulphide  water  mixed  with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  then  with 
pure  water,  dried  at  100°,  and  weighed ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  con- 
tains free  sulphur,  it  may  be  purified  by  boiling  with  a  solution  of 
sodium  sulphite,  or  by  treatment  with  carbon  disulphide  (see  Mer- 
curic Sulphide,  §  118,  3).  Results  accurate.  The  precipitation  of 
sulphur  may  occasionally  be  obviated  by  adding  to  the  cadmium 
solution  potassium  cyanide  till  the  precipitate  first  formed  is  redis- 
solved,  and  then  precipitating  this  solution  with  hydrogen  sulphidei 

If  the  cadmium  sulphide  is  not  to  be  weighed  as  such,  warm  it, 
together  with  the  filter,  with  moderately  strong  hydrochloric  acid, 
till  the  precipitate  has  dissolved  and  the  odor  of  hydrogen  sulphide 
is  no  longer  perceptible,  filter  and  precipitate  the  solution  as  in 
1,  a,  after  having  removed  the  excess  of  free  acid  for  the  most  part 
by  evaporation. 

3.  DeterrmnMion  as  Cadmium  SuJ/phate. 

Same  process  as  for  magnesium  (§  104,  1).  The  CdS04  xdXJ 
be  rather  strongly  ignited  without  decomposition. 

4.  W.  GiBBS*  determines  cadmium  volumetricaRy  by  mixing 
the  concentrated  solution  of  the  sulphate,  nitrate,  or  chloride  ^tb 
excess  of  oxalic  acid  and  a  quantity  of  strong  alcohol,  filtering* 
washing  with  alcohol,  dissolving  in  hot  hydrochloric  add  and 

*  Zeitsclir.  f.  anaL  Chem.7,  259. 
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detenmning  the  oxalic  acid  with  permanganate  (§  137).    W.  G. 
LnsoN*  obtained  satififactorj  results  by  this  process. 

Supplement  to  the  Fifth  Orovp. 

§122. 

8.  Palladium. 

Palladiam  is  converted,  for  the  purpose  of  estimation,  into  the 
metallic  st(Ue  /  or — ^in  many  separations — mto  potassvwnh  paUadic 
dlmde. 

1.  Determination  as  Palladium. 

<k  Neutralize  the  solution  of  palladious  chloride  almost  com- 
pletely with  sodium  carbonate,  mix  with  solution  of  mercuric 
cyanide;  and  heat  gently  for  some  time,  until  the  odor  of  hydro- 
cjinic  acid  has  gone  off.  A  yellowisli-white  precipitate  of  palladi- 
ODS  cyanide  will  subside ;  from  dilute  solutions,  only  after  the  lapse 
of  some  time.  Wash  first  by  decantation,  then  on  the  filter,  dry 
thoroughly,  ignite  cautiously,  finally  over  the  gas  blowpipe  till  the 
pdladinm  paracyanide  first  formed  is  decomposed,  then  ignite  in 
hydrogen,  since  the  palladium  has  been  slightly  oxidized.  As  soon 
as  the  lamp  is  removed,  stop  the  hydrogen  to  prevent  absorption, 
and  weigh  the  metaL  If  the  solution  contains  palladious  nitrate, 
enporate  it  first  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  dryness ;  as  otherwise 
the  precipitate  obtained  deflagrates  upon  ignition  (Wollaston). 
BeBolts  exact 

(.  Mix  the  solution  of  palladious  chloride  or  nitrate  with 
sodium  or  potassium  formate,  and  warm  until  no  more  carbonic 
add  escapes.  The  palladium  precipitates  in  brilliant  scales  (Dobb- 
keihsb). 

e.  Precipitate  the  acid  solution  of  palladium  with  hydrogen 
mlphide,  filter,  wash  with  boiling  water,  roast,  dissolve  in  hydro- 
chloric add  and  nitric  acid,  and  precipitate  as  in  a. 

Exposed  to  a  moderate  red  heat  metallic  palladium  becomes 
covered  with  a  film  varying  from  violet  to  blue,  but  at  a  higher 
temperature  it  recovers  its  lustre,  which  it  keeps  after  being  sud- 
denly cooled,  for  instance,  with  cold  water.  This  tarnishing  and 
reooveiy  of  the  metallic  lustre  is  not  attended  with  any  pcrcepti- 

*  Zdtschr.  f  .  axml.  Chem.  10,  848. 
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ble  difference  of  weight.  Palladium  which  has  taken  np  oxygen 
is  immediately  reduced  in  hydrogen ;  when  cooled  in  the  current 
of  gas,  it  retains  some  absorbed  hydrogen.  Palladium  requires  the 
very  highest  degree  of  heat  for  its  fusion.  It  dissolves  readily  in 
nitrohydrochloric  acid,  with  diflSculty  in  pure  nitric  acid,  more 
easily  in  nitric  acid  containing  nitrous  acid,  with  difficulty  in  boil- 
ing concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

2.  Determination  ds  Potassium  PaUadio  Chloride. 

Evaporate  the  solution  of  palladic  chloride  with  potassinm 
chloride  and  nitric  acid  to  dryness,  and  treat  the  mass  when  cold 
with  alcohol  of  '833  sp.  gr.,  in  which  the  double  salt  is  insoluble. 
Collect  on  a  weighed  filter,  dry  at  100**,  and  weigh.  Eesolts  a 
little  too  low,  as  traces  of  the  double  salt  pass  away  with  the  alcohol 
washings  (Bebzelius).  Instead  of  weighing  the  double  salt  yoa 
may  ignite  in  hydrogen,  remove  the  potassium  chloride  with  water 
and  weigh  the  metal  obtained.  This  method  is  indeed  to  be  pre- 
ferred, as  it  prevents  any  potassium  chloride  in  the  precipitate  from 
affecting  the  result. 

Potassium  palladic  chloeide  consists  of  microscopic  octa- 
hedra ;  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  vermilion  or,  if  the  crystals 
are  somewhat  large,  of  a  brown  powder.  It  is  very  slightly  solu- 
ble in  cold  water ;  it  is  almost  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol  of  the  above 
strength.     It  contains  26*806^  palladium. 

Sixth  Group. 

GOLD — PLATINUM — ANTIMONY — ^TIN  IN  STANNIC  COMPOUNDS — TIN  VX 
STANNOUS  COMPOUNDS — ABSENIOUS  AND  AESENIO  ACIDS— {^0" 
LYBDIO  acid). 

§  123. 

1.  Gold. 

a.  Solution. 

Metallic  gold,  and  all  compounds  of  gold  insoluble  in  water? 
are  warmed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  nitric  acid  is  gradually 
added  until  complete  solution  is  effected ;  or  they  are  repeatedly 
digested  with  strong  chlorine  water.  The  latter  method  is  resorted 
to  more  especially  in  cases  where  the  quantity  of  gold  to  be  dis- 
solved is  small,  and  mixed  with  foreign  oxides  which  it  is  wished 
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to  leave  nndisBolved.  According  to  W.  Skey*  tincture  of  iodine, 
or,  for  larger  quantities  of  gold,  bronune  water,  ia  better  than  chlo- 
rine water.  They  give  solutions  freer  from  other  metals  than  the 
chlorine  water  gives. 

h.  Determination, 

Gold  is  always  weighed  in  the  metallic  state.  The  compounds 
ire  brought  into  this  form,  either  by  ignition  or  by  precipitation, 
tf  gold,  or  auric  sulphide. 

We  convert  into 

Mbtallio  gold: 

0.  By  Ignition.  AH  compounds  of  gold  which  contain  no  fixed 
idd,  or  other  body. 

(.  By  Precipitation  as  metallic  gold.  All  compounds  of  gold 
without  exception  in  cases  where  a  is  inapplicable. 

e.  By  Precipitation  as  auric  evlphide.  This  method  serves  to 
effect  the  separation  of  gold  from  certain  other  metals  which  may 
be  mixed  with  it  in  a  solution. 

Determination  as  Metallic  Gold. 

a.  By  Ignition. 

Heat  the  compound,  in  a  covered  porcelain  crucible,  very  gently 
at  fi»t,  but  finally  to  redness,  and  weigh  the  residuary  pure  gold. 
For  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  88.  The  results  are  most 
locorate. 

h.  By  Precipitation  as  Metallic  Gold. 

a.  The  solution  is  free  from  Nitric  Acid.  Mix  the  solution 
with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  if  it  does  not  already  contain  some 
of  that  acid  in  the  free  state,  and  add  a  clear  solution  of  ferrous 
snlphate  in  excess ;  heat  gently  for  a  few  hours  until  the  precipi- 
tated fine  gold  powder  has  completely  subsided ;  filter,  wash,  dry, 
and  ignite  according  .to  §  62.  A  porcelain  dish  is  a  more  appro- 
priate vessel  to  effect  the  precipitation  in  than  a  beaker,  as  the 
heavy  fine  gold  powder  is  more  readily  rinsed  out  of  the  former 
than  out  of  the  latter.  There  are  no  sources  of  error  inherent  in 
the  method 

fi.  The  solution  of  Geld  contains  Nitric  Add.  Evaporate  the 
K^ution,  on  a  water-bath,  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  adding  from 

time  to  time  hydrochloric  acid ;  dissolve  the  residue  in  water  con- 

^ -  _  -        ^ 

*  Zeltachr.  1  anaL  Chem.  10,  221. 
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taining  hydrochloric  acid,  and  treat  the  solution  as  directed  in  a. 
It  will  Bometimes  happen  that  tlie  residue  does  not  dissolve  to  a 
clear  fluid,  in  consequence  of  a  partial  decomposition  of  anric  chlo- 
ride into  aurous  chloride  and  metallic  gold ;  however,  this  is  a  mat- 
ter of  perfect  indifEerence. 

y.  In  cases  where  it  is  wished  to  avoid  the  presence  of  iron  in 
the  filtrate,  the  gold  may  be  reduced  by  means  of  oxalic  acid.  To 
this  end,  the  dilute  solution — freed  previously,  if  necessary,  from 
nitric  acid,  in  the  manner  directed  in  /5 — is  mixed,  in  a  beaker, 
with  oxalic  acid,  or  with  ammonium  oxalate  in  excess,  some  8oI- 
phuric  acid  added  (if  that  acid  is  not  already  present  in  the  free 
state),  and  the  vessel,  covered  with  a  glass  plate,  is  kept  standing 
for  two  days  in  a  moderately  warm  place.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  the  whole  of  the  gold  will  be  found  to  have  separated  in 
small  yellow  scales,  which  are  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  first 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  then  with  water,  dried,  and  ignited. 
If  the  gold  solution  contains  a  large  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  latter  should  be  for  the  most  part  evaporated,  before  the  soln- 
tiou  is  diluted  and  the  oxalic  acid  added.  If  the  gold  solution  con- 
tains chlorides  of  alkali  metals,  it  is  necessary  to  dilute  lai^ly,and 
allow  to  stand  for  a  long  time,  in  order  to  effect  complete  precipi- 
tation (H.  Rose). 

d.  The  gold  may  also  be  thrown  down  in  the  metallic  form  by 
hydrate  of  chloral*  in  the  presence  of  potash.  TVarm  the  solution, 
add  the  chloral,  then  pure  potash  in  excess,  and  boil  for  a  minnte 
or  so..     The  gold  is  precipitated  with  evolution  of  chloroform. 

e.  Finally,  gold  may  be  thrown  down  by  many  metals,  such  as 
zinc,  cadmium,  magnesium,  &c.  The  latter  has  been  recommended 
by  ScHEiBLERf  for  the  analysis  of  the  gold  salts  of  organic  bases. 
The  precipitate  is  first  washed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  then  vith 
water. 

c.  By  Precipitation  as  Auri<*-  Sulphide. 

Hydrogen  sulphide  gas  is  transmitted  in  excess  tlirough  the 
dilute  solution  containing  some  free  acid ;  the  precipitate  formed 
is  speedily  filtered  off,  without  heating,  washed,  dried,  and  ignited 
in  a  porcelain  crucible.  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  flee 
§  88.     No  sources  of  error. 

♦  Hager*8  pharmac.  Centralhalle,  11,  898. 
f  Ber.  der  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.  1869,  395. 
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§124. 

2.   PLATINtJM. 

Metallic  platinum,  and  the  componnds  of  platinum  which  are 
inflolnble  in  water,  are  dissolved  by  digestion,  at  a  gentle  heat,  with 
nitiohydrochloric  add. 

h.  Determination. 

Platinnm  is  invariably  weighed  in  the  metallic  state,  to  which 
condition  its  componnds  are  brought,  either  by  precipitation  as 
ammoninm  platinic  chloride,  potassium  platinic  chloride,  or  pla- 
time  sulphide,  or  by  ignition,  or  by  precipitation  with  reducing 
agoits.  All  compounds  of  platinum,  without  exception,  may,  iu 
HMMt  cases^  be  converted  into  platinum  by  cither  of  these  methods. 
Which  is  the  most  advantageous  process  to  be  pursued  in  special 
instances,  depends  entirely  upon  the  circumstances.  The  reduc- 
tkm  to  the  metallic  state  by  simple  ignition  is  preferable  to  the 
other  methods,  in  all  cases  where  admissible.  The  precipitation  as 
platinic  snlphide  is  resorted  to  exclusively  to  effect  the  separation 
of  platinnm  from  other  metals. 

Determination  as  Metallic  Platinum,. 

a.  By  Precipitation  as  Am/m^onium  Platinic  Chloride. 

The  solution  must  be  concentrated  if  necessary  by  evaporation 
on  a  water-bath.  Mix,  in  a  beaker,  with  ammonia  until  the  excess 
of  add  (that  is,  supposing  an  excess  of  acid  to  be  pre^sent)  is  7iearly 
saturated;  add  ammonium  chloride  in  excess,  and  mix  the  fluid 
^th  a  pretty  large  quantity  of  strong  alcohol.  Cover  the  beaker 
BOW  with  a  glass  plate,  and  let  it  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  after 
which  filter,  wash  the  precipitate  with  alcohol  of  about  80  per 
cent.,  till  the  substances  to  be  separated  are  removed,  diy  carefully, 
ignite  according  to  §  99,  2,  and  weigh.  In  the  case  of  large  quan- 
titieg  the  final  ignition  is  advantageously  conducted  iu  a  stream  of 
hydrogen  (§  108,  fig.  50),  in  order  to  be  quite  sure  of  effecting 
complete  decomposition.  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and 
waidue,  see  §  89.  The  results  are  satisfactory,  though  generally  a 
little  too  low,  as  the  ammonium  platinic  chloride  is  not  altogether 
iiuolnble  in  alcohol  of  the  above  strength  (Expt.  No.  16),  and  as 
the  fames  of  ammonium  chloride  are  liable  to  carry  away  traces  of 
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the  yet  undecomposed  double  chloride,  if  the  application  of  heat  ifi 
not  conducted  with  the  greatest  care. 

If  the  precipitated  ammonium  platinic  chloride  were  weighed 
in  that  form,  the  results  would  be  inaccurate,  since,  as  I  liave  con-  -■ 
vinced  myself  by  direct  experiment*,  it  is  impossible  to  coraj)letely 
free  the  double  chloride,  by  washing  with  alcohol,  from  all  traces 
of  the  ammonium  chloride  thrown  down  vrith  it,  without  dissolving 
at  the  same  time  a  notable  portion  of  the  double  chloride.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  results  obtained  by  weighing  the  ammonium  pla-  ■ 
tinic  chloride  in  that  fonn  are  one  or  two  per  cent,  too  high. 

h.  By  Precipitatiofi  as  Potassium,  Platinic  Chloride, 

Mix  the  solution,  in  a  beaker,  with  potassa,  until  the  greater  i 
part  of  the  excess  of  acid  (if  there  be  any)  is  neutralized;  add  j 
potassium  chloride  slightly  in  excess,  and  finally  a  pretty  large  i 
quantity  of  strong  alcohol ;  should  your  solution  of  platinum  be 
very  dilute,  you  must  concentrate  it  previously  to  the  addition  of 
the  alcohol.  After  twenty -four  hours,  collect  the  precipitate  upon 
a  rather  small  unweighed  filter,  wash  with  alcohol  of  80  per  cent, 
dry  thorouglJy  at  100°,  and  transfer  to  a  porcelain  crucible,  dis- 
solving tlie  portion  which  adheres  to  the  filter,  and  evaporating  the 
sohition  in  the  crucible.  See  §  97,  3.  Next,  by  igniting  with 
hydrogen  by  means  of  apparatus  described  in  §  108,  page  251,  con- 
vert the  compound  into  metallic  platinum  and  potassium  chloride. 
Reduction  is  best  effected  if  the  heat  is  very  gradually  applied,  and 
does  not  at  all  quite  reach  the  point  at  which  potassium  chloride 
fuses.  After  reduction,  wash  out  the  potassium  chloride,  ignite 
and  weigh  the  platinum.  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate 
and  residue,  see  §  89. 

The  results  are  more  accurate  than  those  obtained  by  methods, 
since,  on  the  one  hand,  the  potassium  platinic  chloride  is  more 
insoluble  in  alcohol  than  the  corresponding  ammonium  salt;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  loss  of  substance  is  less  likely  to  occur  during  \ 
ignition.  To  weigh  the  potassium  platinic  chloride  in  that  form 
would  not  be  practicable,  as  it  is  impossible  to  remove,  by  washing 
with  alcohol,  all  traces  of  the  potassium  chloride  thrown  down 
with  it,  without,  at  the  same  time,  dissolving  a  portion  of  the 
double  chloride. 

c.  By  Precipitation  as  Plutinic  Sulphide, 

Precipitate  the  sohition  with  hydrogen  sulphide  water  or  gaB, 
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aooording  to  circnmstftnces,  heat  the  mixture  to  incipient  ebnlli- 
tion,  filter,  wash  the  precipitate,  dry,  and  ignite  according  to  §  52. 
For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  89.  The 
results  are  accurate. 

d.  By  IffnUian. 

Same  process  as  for  gold,  §  123.     For  the  properties  of  the 
nudne,  see  §  89.     The  results  are  most  accurate. 

e.  By  Precipitation  with  Reducing  Agents. 

L  Yarious  reducing  agents  may  be  employed  to  precipitate  plati- 
num from  its  solutions  in  the  metallic  state.  '  The  reduction  is 
▼«7  promptly  effected  by  ferrous  sulphate  and  potassa  or  soda 
(the  protosesquioxide  of  iron  being  removed  by  subsequent  addi- 
tion of  hydrochloric  acid,  Hempel),  or  by  pure  zinc  or  magnesium 
(tfie  excess  of  which  is  removed  by  hydrochloric  acid) ;  somewhat 
mst^  slowly,  and  only  with  application  of  heat,  by  alkali  f ormiates. 
Mercnrous  nitrate  also  precipitates  the  whole  of  the  platinum  from 
solution  of  platinic  chloride ;  upon  igniting  the  brown  precipitate 
obtained,  fames  of  mercnrous  chloride  escape,  and  metallic  plati- 
nun  remains. 

§125. 

3.  ANTiMoinr. 

a.  Solution. 

Antimonious  oxide,  and  the  compounds  of  antimony  which  are 
insoluble  in  water,  or  are  decomposed  by  that  agent,  are  dissolved 
in  more  or  less  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  Metallic  antimony 
h  dissolved  best  in  nitrohydrochloric  acid.  The  ebullition  of  a 
liydrochloric  acid  solution  of  antimonious  chloride  is  attended  with 
volatilization  of  traces  of  the  latter ;  the  concentration  of  a  solution 
of  the  kind  by  evaporation  involves  accordingly  loss  of  substance. 
Solntions  so  highly  dilute  as  to  necessitate  a  recourse  to  evapora- 
tion must  therefore  previously  be  supersaturated  with  potassa. 
Sohtions  of  antimonious  chloride,  which  it  is  intended  to  dilute 
with  water,  must  previously  be  mixed  with  tartaric  acid,  to  prevent 
die  separation  of  basic  salt.  In  diluting  an  acid  solution  of  anti- 
OKmic  acid  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  water  must  not  be  added 
gndnally  and  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  which  would  make  the 
fluid  turbid,  but  in  suflScient  quantity  at  once,  which  will  leave  the 
ftuddear. 
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6.  Determination. 

Antimony  may  be  weighed  as  a/rUvnwniaue  sulphide  or  antimony 
tet/roxidey  in  separations  it  is  sometimes  weighed  as  metallic  amti' 
m>ony ;  or  it  is  estimated  volumetrically. 

Antimony  in  solution  is  almost  invariably  first  precipitated  as 
sulphide,  which  is  then,  with  the  view  of  estimation,  converted    ] 
into  anhydrous  sulphide,  or  determined  volumetrically.  \ 

1.  Precipitation  as  Antimxmious  Sulphide, 

Add  to  the  antimony  solution  hydrochloric  acid,  if  not  already  ^ 
present,  then  tartaric  acid,  and  dilute  with  water,  if  necessary. 
Introduce  the  clear  fluid  into  a  flask,  closed  with  a  doubly  perfo- 
rated cork;  tlirough  one  of  the  perforations  passes  a  tube,  bent 
outside  at  a  right  angle,  which  nearly  extends  to  the  bottom  of  the 
flask ;  through  the  other  perforation  passes  another  tube,  bent  out- 
side twice  at  right  angles,  which  reaches  only  a  short  way  into  the 
flask ;  the  outer  end  of  this  tube  dips  slightly  under  water.  Con- 
duct through  the  first  tube  hydrogen  sulphide  gas,  until  it  pre- 
dominates strongly ;  put  the  flask  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  and 
after  some  time  conduct  carbon  dioxide  into  the  fluid,  until  the 
excess  of  the  other  gas  is  almost  completely  removed.  If  there  is 
no  reason  against  it,  from  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  or  from  the  presence  of  nitric  acid,  it  is  well  to 
heat  the  solution  during  the  passing  of  the  gas,  finally  even  boiling. 
The  precipitate  is  then  denser,  and  may  be  very  easily  washed 
(Sharples*). 

If  the  amount  of  the  precipitate  is  at  all  considerahle^  filter 
without  intermission  through  a  weighed  filter,  wash  rapidly  and 
thoroughly  with  water  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  hydrogen  sul- 
phide water,  dry  at  100°,  and  weigh.  The  precipitate  so  weighed 
always  retains  some  water,  and  may,  besides,  contain  free  sulphur; 
in  fact,  it  always  contains  the  latter  in  cases  where  the  anthnony 
solution,  besides  antiinonious  salts,  contains  antimonic  acid  oi 
pentachloride  of  antimony,  since  the  precipitation  under  these 
circumstances  is  preceded  by  a  reduction  of  antimonic  to  antimo 
nious  compounds,  accompanied  by  separation  of  sulphur  (H.  Kose) 
A  further  examination  of  the  precipitate  is  accordingly  indispens^* 
ble.  To  this  end,  treat  a  sample  of  the  weighed  precipitate  witl* 
strong  hydrochloric  acid.     If 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  10,  848. 
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a.  The  sample  diflfiolves  to  a  clear  fluid,  this  is  a  proof  that  the 
precipitate  only  contains  Sb^, ;  but  if 

h.  Sulphur  separates,  this  shows  that  free  sulphur  is  present. 

In  caae  a  (in  order  to  remove  the  water  retained  at  100°)  the 
greater  portion  of  the  dried  precipitate  is  weighed  in  a  porcelain 
boat,  which  is  then  inserted  into  a  glass  tube,  about  2  decimetres 
long;  a  slow  current  of  dry  carbon  dioxide  is  transmitted  through 
the  latter,  and  the  boat  cautiously  heated  by  means  of  a  lamp, 
moved  to  and  fro  under  it,  until  tlie  orange  precipitate  becomes 
Uack.  Tlie  precipitate  is  then  allowed  to  cool  in  the  current  of 
carbon  dioxide,  and  weighed ;  from  the  amount  found,  the  total 
q[iuiitity  of  anhydrous  antimonious  sulphide  contained  in  the  entire 
precipitate  is  ascertained  by  a  simple  calculation.  The  results  are 
Mcarate.  Expt.  No.  84  gave  99*22  instead  of  100.  But  if  the 
precipitate  is  simply  dried  at  100°,  the  results  are  about  2  pei* 
cent,  too  high — see  the  same  experiment.  For  the  properties  of 
the  precipitate,  see  §  90. 

In  case  &,  the  precipitate  is  subjected  to  the  same  treatment  as 
in  a,  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  contents  of  the  boat  are 
heated  much  more  intensely,  and  the  process  is  continued  until  no 
more  sulphur  is  expelled.  This  removes  the  whole  of  the  admixed 
snlphnr;  the  residue  consists  of  pure  antimonious  sulphide.  It 
most  be  completely  soluble  in  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  on  heating. 

I/tAs  amount  of  the  precipitate  is  amuU^  collect  it  in  a  weighed 
asbestos  filtering  tube,  dry  in  a  slow  current  of  carbon  dioxide  at  a 
gentle  heat,  heat  finally  rather  more  strongly  till  the  sulphide  has 
tonied  black  and  any  free  sulphur  present  has  volatilized,  allow  to 
cool,  replace  the  gas  in  the  tube  by  air,  and  weigh.  Eesults  quite 
satisfactory.*  ^ 

For  the  method  of  estimating  the  antimony  in  the  sulphide 
volumetrically  and  indirectly,  see  3. 

2.  Determination  as  Antimony  Tetroxide. 

a.  In  the  case  of  antimonious  oxide  or  a  compound  of  the 
same  with  an  easily  volatile  or  decomposable  oxygen  acid,  evapo- 
nte  carefully  with  nitric  acid,  and  ignite  finally  for  some  time  till 
the  weight  is  constant.  The  experiment  may  be  safely  made  in  a 
platinnm  crucible.  With  antimonic  acid,  the  evaporation  with 
nitric  acid  is  unDeceBsary. 

*  Zeltachr.  f .  anal.  Chem.  8, 155. 
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b.  If  antiinonions  sulphide  is  to  be  converted  into  antimony 
tetroxide,  one  of  the  two  following  methods  given  by  Bunben*  is 
employed : 

a.  Moisten  the  dry  sulphide  of  antimony  with  a  few  drops  of 
nitric  acid  of  1*42  sp.  gr.,  then  treat,  in  a  weighed  porcelain 
crucible,  with  concave  lid,  with  8 — 10  times  the  quantity  of 
fuming  nitric  acid,t  and  let  the  add  gradually  evaporate  on  the 
water-bath.  The  sulphur  separates  at  first  as  a  fine  powder,  which, 
however,  is  readily  and  completely  oxidized  during  the  process  of 
evaporation.  The  white  residual  mass  in  the  crucible  consists  of 
antimonic  acid  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  may  by  ignition  be  con- 
verted, without  loss,  into  antimony  tetroxide.  If  the  sulphide  of 
antimony  contains  a  large  excess  of  free  sulphur,  this  must  be 
removed  by  washing  with  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

/3.  Mix  the  sulpliide  of  antimony  with  30 — 50  times  its  quantity 
of  pure  mercuric  oxide,:^  and  heat  the  mixture  gradually  in  an 
open  porcelain  crucible.  As  soon  as  oxidation  begins,  which  may 
be  known  by  the  sudden  evolution  of  gray  mercurial  fumes, 
moderate  the  heat.  When  the  evolution  of  mercurial  fumes 
diminishes  raise  the  temperature  again,  always  taking  care,  bow- 
ever,  that  no  reducing  gases  come  in  contact  with  the  contents  of 
the  crucible.  Remove  the  last  traces  of  mercuric  oxide  over  the 
blast  gas-lamp,  then  weigh  the  residual  fine  white  powder  of  anti- 
mony tetroxide.  As  mercuric  oxide  generally  leaves  a  trifling  fixed 
residue  upon  ignition,  the  amount  of  this  should  be  determined 
once  for  all,  the  mercuric  oxide  added  approximately  weighed,  and 
the  corresponding  amount  of  fixed  residue  deducted  from  the 
antimony  tetroxide.  The  volatilization  of  the  oxide  of  mercniT 
proceeds  much  more  rapidly  when  effectQd  in  a  platinum  crucible 
instead  of  a  porcelain  one.  But,  if  a  platinum  crucible  is  employed, 
it  must  be  effectively  protected  from  the  action  of  antimony  upon 
it,  by  a  good  lining  of  mercuric  oxide.  §    If  the  sulphide  of  anti- 

♦  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  106, 8. 

f  Nitric  acid  of  1  '42  sp.  gr.  is  not  suitable  for  this  purpose,  as  its  boillDg  point 
is  almost  10°  above  the  fusing  point  of  sulphur,  whereas  fuming  nitric  add  b(^ 
at  86**,  consequently  below  the  fusing  point  of  sulphur.  With  nitric  acid  of  I'tt 
sp.  gr.,  therefore,  the  separated  sulphur  fuses  and  forms  dntps,  which  obstinately 
resist  oxidation. 

i  Prepared  by  precipitation  from  mercuric  chloride  by  excess  of  soda  solution 
and  thorough  washing. 

§  This  is  effected  best,  according  to  Bunben,  in  the  following  way:  Soften  thi 
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mony  contains  free  snlphnr,  this  must  first  be  removed  by  washing 
with  bisulphide  of  carbon,  before  the  oxidation  can  be  proceeded 
with,  since  otherwise  a  slight  deflagration  is  nnavoidable. 

According  to  later  experiments  made  by  Bunsen,*  it  is  some- 
what difficult  to  obtain  good  results  by  this  method,  because  a 
temperature  a  little  above  that  required  to  reduce  Sb^O,  to  Sb,0^ 
will  reduce  the  latter  Sb,0,.  Ignition  over  a  blaat-lamp  in  a  very 
large  covered  platinum,  or  rather  large  open  porcelain  crucible,  keep- 
ing only  the  bottom  at  a  full  red  heat,  is  recommended  as  a  method 
by  which  it  is  possible  to  drive  oflf  just  one  atom  O  from  Sb,Oj. 

3.  Volumetric  Methods. 

fl.  Conversion  of  Antimonious  Chloride  to  ArUimonio  ChUh 
ride  hy  Hydrochloric  Add  and  Potassvum  Chromate  or  Perman- 
ganate. 

F.  EESSLEs'sf  first  description  of  this  method  was  so  wanting 
in  precision,  that  it  could  not  be  depended  upon.  However,  he 
bas  since:^  determined  most  accurately  the  conditions  under  which 
antimony  in  acid  solution  may  be  satisfactorily  titrated  either  with 
potassium  chromate  (the  excess  of  the  standard  solution  being 
determined  with  ferrous  sulphate)  or  with  potassium  permanganate. 

I.  Titration  with  Potaesiv/m  DichromMe. 

1.  Requisites. 
a.  Standard  Solution  of  Arsenious  Acid.  Dissolve  exactly 
5  grm.  pure  arsenious  oxide  by  the  aid  of  some  soda  solution,  add 
hydrochloric  acid  till  slightly  acid,  then  100  c.c.  more  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  1*12  sp.  gr.,  and  dilute  to  1000  c.c.  Each  c.c.  con- 
tains -005  grm.  arsenious  oxide  and  corresponds  to  '007374  antimo- 
QioQs  oxide. 

foiled  end  of  a  common  test-tube  before  the  glass-blower's  lamp ;  place  the 
■oftened  end  in  the  centre  of  the  platinum  crucible,  and  blow  into  it,  which  will 
ciaae  it  to  expand  and  assume  Uie  exact  form  of  the  interior  of  the  crucible. 
(Hck  o£P  the  bottom  of  the  little  flask  so  formed,  and  smooth  the  sharp  edges 
cntlously  by  fusion.  A  glass  is  thus  obtained,  open  at  both  ends,  which  exactly 
^  the  crucible.  To  effect  the  lining  by  means  of  this  instrument,  fill  the  crucible 
loosely  with  mercuric  oxide  up  to  the  brim,  then  force  the  glass  gradually  and 
ilowly  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  occafdonally  shaking  out  the  oxide 
of  mercury  from  the  interior  of  the  glass.  The  inside  of  the  crucible  is  thus 
covered  with  a  layer  of  oxide  of  mercury  i — 1  line  thick,  which,  after  the  removal 
of  the  glass,  adheres  with  sufficient  finnness,  even  upon  ignition. 

*  Zeitachr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  18,  268.  f  Pogg.  Annal.  95,  204 

t  lb.  US,  17;  and  Zeitachr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  2,  888. 
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p.  Solution  of  Potassium  DichroTnate.  Dissolve  about  2*5  grin. 
to  1  litre. 

y.  Solution  of  Ferrous  Sulphate.  Dissolve  about  1*1  gnn.m)ii 
wire  in  20  c.c  dilate  sulphuric  acid  (1  to  4),  filter,  and  dilate  to 
1  litre. 

6.  Solution  of  Potassiu/m  Ferricya/nide.  Should  be  tolerably 
dilute  and  freshly  prepared. 

2.  Determination  of  the  Solutions. 

a.  Relation  between  the  Solution  of  Chromate  and  the  SolvJtm 
of  Ferrous  Sulphate,  Run  into  a  beaker  10  c.c.  of  the  chromate 
solution  from  the  burette,  add  5  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  50 
c.c.  water,  and  then  add  iron  solution  from  a  burette  till  the  fioid 
is  green.  Continue  adding  the  iron  solution,  a  c.c.  at  a  time,  teet- 
ting  after  each  addition  whether  a  drop  of  the  fluid,  when  brought 
in  contact  with  a  drop  of  the  potassium  ferricyanide,  on  a  porcelain 
plate,  manifests  a  distinct  reaction  for  ferrous  iron.  As  soon  as 
this  point  is  attained,  add  '5  c.c.  of  chromate  solution  and  then  iron 
solution  two  drops  at  a  time,  till  the  blue  reaction  just  oocnrs. 
Now  read  off  both  burettes,  and  calculate  how  much  chromate 
solution  corresponds  to  10  c.c.  of  iron  solution.  This  experiment 
is  to  be  repeated  before  every  fresh  series  of  analyses,  as  the  iron 
solution  gradually  oxidizes. 

/?.  Relation  between  the  Chromate  Solution  and  the  Solution  of 
Arsenious  Acid.    Transfer  10  c.c.  of  the  arsenious  solution  to  a 
beaker,  add  20  c.c.  hydrochloric  acid  of  1*2  sp.  gr.,  and  80 — ^100 
c.c*  water,  run  in  chromate  solution  till  the  yellow  color  of  the 
fluid  shows  an  excess,  wait  a  few  minutes,  add  excess  of  iron  solu- 
tion, then  again  -5  chromate  solution,  and  finally  again  iron  solu- 
tion till  the  end-reaction  appears  (see  above).    Deduct  from  the 
total  quantity  of  chromate  solution  employed,  the  amount  corre- 
sponding to  the  iron  used,  and  from  the  datum  thus  afforded  calcu- 
late how  much  antimony  corresponds  to  100  c.c.  of  chromate  solu- 
tion; in  other  words,  how  much  antimony  is  converted  by  the 
quantity  of  chromate  mentioned  from  SbCl,  into  Sbd.. 

3.  The  Actual  Analysis. 

In  the  absence  of  organic  matter,  heavy  metallic  oxides,  and  other 

. ■  1 — 

*  The  water  must  be  measured,  for  the  action  of  chromic  add  on  arseDioua 
acid  (and  also  on  antimonious  cliloride)  is  normal  only  if  the  fluid  contains  at 
least  one  sixth  of  its  volume  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  1*12  sp.  gr. 
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ieB  which  are  detrimental  to  the  reaction,  dissolve  the  antimo- 
OS  compound  at  once  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  solntion  should 
tain  not  less  than  ^  of  its  volume  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  1*12 
gr.  It  is  not  advisable,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  should  con- 
I  more  than  ^,  otherwise  the  end-reaction  with  potassium  f  erri- 
aide  is  slower  in  making  its  appearance  and  loses  its  nicety, 
taric  acid  cannot  be  employed  as  a  solvent,  since  it  interferes 
h  the  action  of  chromic  acid  on  ferrous  salts.  Now  proceed  as 
Mted  in  2.  If  the  direct  determination  of  antimony  in  the 
liochloric  acid  solution  is  not  practicable,  precipitate  it  witli 
Irogen  sulphide.  Wash  the  precipitate,  transfer  it,  together 
k  the  filter,  to  a  small  flask ;  treat  it  with  a  sufficiency  of  hydro- 
)ric  add,  dissolve  by  digestion  on  the  water-bath,  add  a  suffi- 
\t  quantity  of  a  nearly  saturated  solution  of  mercuric  chloride 
lydrochloric  add  of  1*12  sp.  gr.  to  remove  the  hydrogen  sul- 
le,  and  then  proceed  as  directed. 

IL  TUraiion  with  Potassium  Permangcmate. 

Here  also  the  fluid  must  contain  at  least  \  of  its  volume  of 
rocUoric  acid  of  1.12  sp.  gr.  The  permanganate  solution, 
1^  may  contain  about  1*5  grm.  of  the  crystallized  salt  in  a  litre, 
Ided  to  permanent  reddening.  The  end-reaction  is  exact,  and 
eonversion  of  antimonious  to  antimonic  chloride  goes  on  uni- 
oly,  although  the  degree  of  dilution  may  vary,  provided  the 
re  relation  between  hydrochloric  acid  and  water  is  kept  up. 
\  not  well  that  the  hydrochloric  acid  should  exceed  ^  of  tlie 
ime  of  the  fluid,  as  in  that  case  the  end-reaction  would  be  too 
idtory.  Tartaric  add,  at  least  in  the  proportion  to  antimony  in 
eh  it  exists  in  tartar  emetic,  does  not  interfere  with  the  reac- 
u  Hence  the  permanganate  may  be  standardized  by  the  aid  of ' 
ition  of  tartar  emetic  of  known  strength. 
If  you  have  to  analyze  antimonious  sulphide,  proceed  as  directed 
;  make  the  fluid  mixed  with  mercuric  chloride  up  to  a  certain 
une,  allow  to  settle,  and  use  a  measured  portion  of  the  jperfectly 
r  solution  for  the  experiment. 

liy  own  experiments*  have  shown  that  Kessleb's  methods  are 
suitable  for  the  estimation  of  very  small  quantities  of  anti- 

*  Zeitachr.  f .  anal.  Chem.  8, 155. 
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h.  Vdv/metrio  Estimation  hy  determinmg  the  Hydrogen  Sd- 
phide  given  vphy  the  Sulphide  (R.  Schnkidkr*). 

Both  antimonioiis  and  antimonic  Balphides  yield  under  the 
action  of  boiling  hydrochloric  acid  3  mol.  hydrogen  sulphide  for 
every  2  atoms  of  antimony.  Hence,  if  the  amount  of  the  gas 
evolved  under  such  circumstances  is  estimated^  the  amount  of  anti- 
mony is  known. 

For  decomposing  the  sulphide  and  absorbing  the  gas,  the  same 
i^paratus  serves  as  Bunssn  employs  for  his  iodimetric  analyBeB 
(§  130).  The  size  of  the  boiling-flads  should  depend  on  the  quan- 
tity of  sulphide ;  for  quantities  up  to  *4  grm.  Sb^,,  a  flask  of  100 
c.c.  is  large  enough ;  for  '4 — 1  grm.,  use  a  200  cc.  flask.  The  body 
of  the  flask  should  be  spherical,  the  neck  rather  narrow,  long,  and 
cylindrical  If  the  sulphide  of  antimony  is  on  a  filter,  put  both 
together  into  the  flask.  The  hydrochloric  acid  should  not  be  too 
concentrated. 

The  determination  of  the  hydrogen  sulphide  is  best  conducted 
according  to  the  method  given  in  §  148,  6.  The  results  obtained 
by  Schneider  are  satisfactory.  If  the  precipitate  contains  anti- 
nionious  chloride,  the  results  are  of  course  false,  and  this  would 
actually  be  the  case  if  on  precipitation  with  hydrogen  sulphide  the 
addition  of  the  tartaric  acid  were  omitted. 

§126. 
4.  Tin  in  Stannous  Compounds,  and  6.  Tm  m  Stannio  Compounds. 

a.  Solution, 

In  dissolving  compounds  of  tin  soluble  in  water,  a  little  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  added  to  insure  a  clear  solution.    Nearly  all  the 
compounds  of  tin  insoluble  in  water  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
or  in  aqua  regia.   The  hydrate  of  metastannic  acid  may  be  dissolved 
by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid,  decanting  the  fluid,  and  treating 
the  residue  with  a  large  proportion  of  water.    Ignited  stannic  oxide, 
and  stannic  compounds  insoluble  in  acids,  are  prepared  for  solution 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  by  reducing  them  to  the  state  of  a  fine  po>^' 
der,  and  fusing  in  a  silver  crucible  with  potassium  or  sodiui^ 
hydroxide,  in  excess.     Metallic  tin  is  dissolved  best  in  aqua  regi*  ♦ 
the  solution  frequently  contains  metastannic  chloride  mixed  witl^ 
the  stannic  chloride  (Th.  Scheeber+).    It  is  generally  determinecJj 

♦  Pogg.  Annal.  110,  684.  f  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  N.  P.  a,  478. 
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)wever,  by  converting  it  into  stannic  oxide,  without  previous 
lation.  Acid  Bolutions  of  stannic  salts,  which  contain  hjdrochlo- 
;  add,  or  a  chloride,  cannot  be  concentrated  by  evaporation,  not 
m  after  addition  of  nitric  acid  or  sulphuric  acid,  without  volatili- 
tion  of  stannic  chloride  taking  place. 

b.  Determinaiion. 

Tin  is  weighed  in  the  form  of  stcmmo  oxide^  into  which  it  is 
inverted,  either  by  the  agency  of  nitric  acid,  or  by  precipitation 
stannic  (or  metastannic)  acid,  or  by  precipitation  as  sulphide.  A 
ut  many  volumetric  methods  of  estimating  tin  have  been  pro- 
)8ed.  They  all  depend  on  obtaining  the  tin  in  solution  in  the 
mdition  of  stannous  chloride,  and  converting  this  into  stannic 
iloride  either  in  alkaline  or  acid  solution.  A  few  only  yield  satis^ 
etoiy  results. 

We  may  convert  into 

Stannic  oxide: 

a.  By  the  Agency  of  Nitric  Acid,  Metallic  tin,  and  those  com- 
nmds  of  tin  which  contain  no  fixed  acid,  provided  no  compounds 
'  chlorine  be  present. 

I.  By  Predpitati/m  as  Sta/nm,ic  {or  JUetaetcmmc)  Acid.  All  tin 
Its  of  volatile  acids,  provided  no  non- volatile  organic  substances 
rt  ferric  salts  be  present. 

€,  By  Precipitation  as  Sulphide,  All  compounds  of  tin  with- 
it  exception. 

In  methods  a  and  Cj  it  is  quite  indifferent  whether  the  tin  is 
"esent  as  a  stannous  or  a  stannic  compound.  The  method  h 
qnires  the  tin  to  be  present  as  a  stannic  salt.  The  volumetric 
ethods  may  be  employed  in  all  cases ;  but  the  estimation  is  simple 
ii  direct  only  where  the  tin  is  in  solution  as  stannous  chloride 
ii  free  from  other  oxidizable  bodies,  or  can  readily  be  brought 
to  this  state.  For  the  methods  of  determining  stannous  and 
Mmic  tin  in  presence  of  each  other,  I  refer  to  Section  V. 

1.  Determination  of  Tin  as  Stannic  Oxide, 

0.  By  Treating  vnt/v  Nitric  Acid, 

This  method  is  resorted  to  principally  to  convert  the  metallic 
n  into  stannic  oxide.     For  this  purpose  the  finely-divided  metal 

put  into  a  capacious  flask,  and  moderately  concentrated  pure 
itrie  add  (about  1*3  sp,  gr.)  gradually  poured  over  it ;  the  flask  is 
BTeied  with  a  watch  glass.    When  the  first  tumultuous  action  of 
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the  acid  has  somewhat  abated,  a  gentle  heat  is  applied  until  the 
metastannic  acifi  formed  appears  of  a  pnre  white  color,  and  further 
action  of  the  add  is  no  longer  perceptible.  The  contents  of  the 
flask  are  then  transferred  to  a  porcelain  dish  and  evaporated  od  a 
water-bath  nearly  to  dryness,  water  is  then  added,  and  the  precipi- 
tate is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  till  the  washings  scarcely  red- 
den litmus  paper,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.  The  ignition  is 
effected  best  in  a  small  porcelain  crucible,  according  to  §  53 ;  still 
a  platinum  crucible  may  also  be  used.  A  simple  red  heat  is  not 
sufficient  to  drive  off  all  the  water ;  the  ignition  must  therefore  be 
finished  over  a  gas  blowpipe.  Compounds  of  tin  which  contain  no 
fixed  substances  may  be  converted  into  stannic  oxide  by  treating 
them  in  a  porcelain  crucible  with  nitric  acid,  evaporating  to  dry- 
ness, and  igniting  the  residue.  If  sulphuric  acid  be  present,  the 
expulsion  of  that  acid  may  be  promoted,  in  die  last  stages  of  the 
process,  by  ammonium  carbonate,  as  in  the  case  of  acid  potassinm 
sulphate  (§  97) ;  here  also  the  heat  must  be  increased  as  much  as 
possible  at  the  end.  For  the  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  91. 
There  are  no  inherent  sources  of  error. 

b.  By  Precipitd^ion  as  Stannic  {or  Metagtannic)  Acid. 

The  application  of  this  method  presupposes  the  whole  of  the 
tin  to  be  present  in  the  state  of  stannic  salts.     Therefore,  if  a-solu- 
tion  contains  stannous  salts,  either  mix  with  chlorine  water,  or  con- 
duct chlorine  gas  into  it,  or  heat  gently  with  chlorate  of  potassa, 
until  the  conversion  of  the  stannous  into  stannic  salts  is  effected. 
When  this  has  been  done,  add  ammonia  until  a  permanent  precipitate 
just  begins  to  form,  and  then  hydrochloric  acid,  drop  by  drop,  until 
tliis  precipitate  is  completely  redissolved ;  by  this  means  a  large 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  solution  will  be  avoided.    Add 
to  the  fluid  so  prepared  a  concentrated  solution  of  ammoniani 
nitrate  (or  sodium  sulphate),  and  apply  heat  for  some  time,  where- 
upon the  whole  of  the  tin  will  precipitate  as  stannic  acid.    Decant 
three  times  on  to  a  fllter,  then  collect  the  precipitate  on  the  latter, 
wash  thoroughly,  dry,  and  ignite.     To  make  quite  sure  that  the 
whole  of  the  tin  has  separated,  you  need  simply,  before  proceeding 
to  filter,  add  a  few  drops  of  the  clear  supernatant  fluid  to  a  hot 
solution  of  ammonium  nitrate,  or  sodium  sulphate,  when  the  for- 
mation or  non-formation  of  a  precipitate  will  at  once  decide  the 
question.    The  tin  is  also  precipitated  from  metaatumio  chloride 
by  the  above  reagents. 
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his  method,  which  we  owe  to  J.  Lowemthal,  has  been  repeat- 
tested  by  him  in  my  own  laboratory,*  is  easy  and  oonvenient, 
^ves  very  accurate  results.  The  decomposition  is  expressed 
be  equation,  SnCl,  +  4Na^0,  +  3H,0  =  H,8nO,  +  4NaCl 
faHSO«,  or  in  precipitating  with  ammonium  nitrate :  SnCl^ 
IH^NO,  +  8H,0  =  H,SnO,  +  4NH,CI  +  4HN0,. 
in  may  also,  according  to  U.  BoBE,t  be  completely  predpi- 
from  stannic  solutions  by  sulphuric  acid.  If  the  solution 
ins  metastannic  add  or  metastannic  chloride,  the  precipitation 
Bcted  without  extraordinary  dilution ;  the'  other  stannic  com- 
ds,  however,  require  very  considerable  dilution.  If  free 
9chloric  acid  is  absent,  the  predpitation  is  rapid ;  in  other 
12  or  24  hours  at  least  are  required  for  perfect  precipitation. 
w  to  settle  thoroughly,  before  filtering,  wash  well  (if  hydro- 
ic  add  was  present,  till  the  washings  give  no  turbidity  with 
'  nitrate),  dry  and  ignite,  at  last  intensely  with  addition  of 
ammonium  carbonate.  The  results  obtained  by  Obsten,  and 
dunicated  by  H.  Eose,  are  exact. 

My  Precipitation  as  Starmous  or  Stannic  Sulphide. 
redpitate  the  dilute  moderately  acid  solution  with  hydrogen 
lide  water  or  gas.  K  the  tin  was  present  in  the  solution  as  a 
ous  salt,  and  the  precipitate  consists  accordingly  of  the  brown 
ous  sulphide,  keep  the  solution,  supersaturated  with  hydrogen 
lide,  standing  for  half  an  hour  in  a  moderately  warm  place, 
hen  filter.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  solution  contain  a  stan- 
It,  or  metastannic  add,  and  the  precipitate  is  yellow  and  consists 
innic  sulphide  mixed  with  stannic  oxide,  or  yellowish  brown 
consists  of  hydrated  metastannic  sulphide  mixed  with  meta- 
ic  acid  (Basfoed,  p.  189,  Th.  Scheeb£b:|:),  put  the  fluid, 
ly  covered,  in  a  warm  place,  until  the  odor  of  hydrogen  sul- 
)  has  nearly  gone  off,  and  then  filter.  The  washing  of  the 
dc  sulphide  predpitate,  which  has  a  great  inclination  to  pass 
igh  the  filter,  is  best  effected  with  a  concentrated  solution  of 
im  chloride,  the  remains  of  the  latter  being  got  rid  of  by  a 
ion  of  anmionium  acetate  containing  a  small  excess  of  acetic 
If  there  is  no  objection  to  having  the  latter  salt  in  the  fil- 
,fhe  washing  may  be  entirely  effected  by  its  means  (Bun8en§). 

oan.  f.  prakt  CSiem.  M,  886.  f  Pogg.  Annal.  112, 164. 

onm.  f.  prakt  Chem.  N.  F.  8, 472.     §  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pbarm.  106, 18. 
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Transfer  the  dry  precipitate  as  completely  as  possible  to  a  watdi 
glass,  bmn  the  filter  carefully  in  a  weighed  porcelain  crucible, 
moisten  the  ash  with  nitric  acid,  ignite,  allow  to  cool,  add  the  pre- 
cipitate, cover  the  cmcible,  heat  gently  for  some  time  (slight  decrep- 
itation often  occurs),  remove  the  lid  and  heat  gently  with  accesB  of 
air,  till  sulphur  dioxide  has  almost  ceased  to  be  formed.  (If  too 
much  heat  is  applied  at  first,  stannic  sulphide  volatilizes,  the  fames 
of  which  give  stannic  oxide.)  Now  heat  strongly,  allow  to  cool, 
and  heat  repeatedly  with  pieces  of  ammonium  carbonate  to  a  high 
degree,  to  drive  out  the  last  portions  of  sulphuric  acid.  When  the 
weight  remains  constant  the  experiment  is  ended  (H.  Rose).  For 
the  properties  of  the  precipitates,  see  §  91.  The  results  are  accu- 
rate. 

2.  Volumetric  Methods. 

The  determination  of  tin  by  the  conversion  of  stannous  into 
stannic  chloride  with  the  aid  of  oxidizing  agents  (potassium  dichro- 
mate  iodine,  potassium  permanganate,  etc.)  offers  peculiar  difScultieB, 
inasmuch  as  on  the  one  hand  the  stannous  chloride  takes  up  oxygen 
from  the  air  and  from  the  water  used  for  dilution,  with  mpre  or 
less  rapidity,  according  to  circumstances ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
the  energy  of  the  oxidizing  agent  is  not  always  the  same,  being 
influenced  by  the  state  of  dilution  and  the  presence  of  a  larger  or 
smaller  excess  of  acid. 

In  the  following  methods,  these  sources  of  error  are  avoided  or 
limited  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the  results  satisfactory. 

1.  Determination  of  Stanno^is  Chloride  hy  Iodine  «* 
Alkaline  Solution  {after  Lessen*). 

Dissolve  the  stannous  salt  or  the  metallic  tinf  in  hydrochloric 
ficid  (preferably  in  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide),  add  Kochelle  salt, 
then  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate  in  excess.  To  the  clear  slightly 
alkaline  solution  thus  formed  add  some  starch-solution,  and  after- 
wards the  iodine  solution  of  §  146,  till  a  permanent  blue  coloration 
appears.     2  at.  free  iodine  used  corresponds  to  1  at.  tin. 

Lenssen's  results  are  entirely  satisfactory. 

♦  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  78.  200;  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  114.  lia 
t  The  solution  of  metallic  tin  is  much  assisted  by  the  presence  of  platinoid 
foil,  which  is  accordingly  added.    Lenssen  found  this  addition  of  platinum  ^^ 
be  objectionable;  but  no  other  experimenter  has  observed  that  it  intcorferes  wi^ 
the  accuracy  of  the  results. 
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2.  Determination  of  Stcmnoua  Chloride  after  addition 
of  Ferric  Chloride. 

The  fact  that  stannouB  chloride  in  acid  solution  can  be  far  more 
loeantelj  converted  into  stannic  by  oxidizing  agents  after  being 
mixed  with  ferric  chloride  (or  even  with  cupric  chloride)  than 
without  this  addition,  was  iirst  settled  by  Lowenthal.^  Sub- 
sequently SrBOMEYEBf  published  some  experiments  leading  to  the 
nme  results,  together  with  practical  remarks  on  the  best  way  of 
arrying  out  the  method  in  different  cases.  Tlie  processes  thus 
originated,  and  which  have  been  well  tested,  are  as  follows : 

a.  The  given  substance  is  a  stannous  salt.  Dissolve  in  pure 
ferric  chloride  (free  from  ferrous  chloride)  with  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  dilute  and  add  standard  permanganate  from  the 
burette.  Now  make  another  experiment  with  the  same  quantity 
of  water  similarly  colored  with  ferric  chloride  to  ascertain  how 
much  permanganate  is  required  to  tinge  the  liquid,  and  subtract 
the  quantity  so  used  from  the  amount  employed  in  the  actual 
analysis,  and  from  the  remainder  calculate  the  tin. 

The  reaction  between  the  tin  salt  and  the  iron  solution  is  SnCl, 
+Fe,Cl,=SnCl4+2FeCI,.  The  solution  thus  contains  ferrous 
chloride  in  tlie  place  of  stannous  salt,  the  former  being,  as  is  well 
known,  far  less  susceptible  of  alteration  from  the  action  of  free 
oxygen  tlian  the  latter.  2  at.  iron  found  correspond  to  1  at.  tin. 
It  rnugt  not  be  forgotten  that  the  titration  takes  place  in  presence 
of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  results  cannot  be  considered  accurate 
nnlesB  the  standardizing  of  the  permanganate  and  the  analysis  take 
place  under  similar  conditions  as  regards  dilution  and  amount  of 
hydrochloric  acid. 

i.  The  given  substance  is  metallic  tin.  Either  dissolve  in 
hydrochloric  acid — preferably  with  addition  of  platinum  and  in  an 
atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide — and  treat  the  solution  according  to 
fl,  or  place  the  substance  at  once  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  ferric 
chloride  mixed  with  a*  little  hydrochloric  acid ;  under  these  cir- 
cnmstances  it  will,  if  finely  divided,  dissolve  quickly  even  in  the 
cold  and  without  evolution  of  hydrogen.  Gentle  warming  is 
nnobjectionable.  Now  add  the  permanganate.  The  reaction  is 
8n-f2Fe,Cl,=8nCl^  +  *FeCl„  therefore  every  4  at.  iron  found 
reduced  correspond  to  1  at.  tin.     The  results  are  of  course  only 

Joam.  f.  pnkt  Chem.  76,  484.     f  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pbarm.  117,  261. 
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correct  when  iron  is  not  present.    Where  this  is  the  case,  proceed 
with  the  impure  tin  solation  according  to  c. 

c.  The  given  substance  is  stannic  chloride  or  stannic  oxide,  or  a 
compound  of  tin  containing  iron.  Dissolve  in  water  with  addition 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  place  a  plate  of  zinc  in  the  solution  and  allow 
to  stand  twelve  hours,  then  remove  the  precipitated  tin  with  a 
brush,  wash  it,  dissolve  in  ferric  chloride,  and  proceed  as  in  h. 

d.  The  given  substance  is  pure  stannic  sulphide,  precipitated 
out  of  an  acid  stannic  solution  containing  no  stannous  salt.  Mix 
with  ferric  chloride,  heat  gently,  filter  off  the  sulphur,  and  then 
add  the  permanganate.  4  at.  iron  correspond  to  1  at.  tin,  for  Sn 
S,  +  2Fe,Cl,=SnCl,  +  4FeCl,  +  2S.  The  results  obtained  by 
Stbomeyer  are  quite  satisfactory.  As  regards  the  precipitated 
stannic  sulphide,  see  Basfoed,  p.  189. 

§m. 

6.  Absenious  Acid,  and  7.  Absenio  Acid. 

a.  Solution. 

The  compounds  of  arsenious  and  arsenic  acids  which  are  not 
soluble  in  water  are  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  or  in  nitrohydro- 
chloric  acid.  Some  native  arsenates  require  fusing  with  sodium 
carbonate.  Metallic  arsenic,  arsenious  sulphide,  and  metallic  arsen- 
ides are  dissolved  in  fuming  nitric  acid  or  nitrohydrochloric  acid, 
or  a  solution  of  bromine  in  hydrochloric  acid;  those  metallic 
arsenides  which  are  insoluble  in  these  menstrua  are  fused  with 
sodium  carbonate  and  potassium  nitrate,  by  which  means  they  are 
converted  into  soluble  alkali  arsenates  and  insoluble  metallic  oxides, 
or  they  may  be  suspended  in  potassa  solution  and  treated  with 
chlorine  (§  164,  137  and  138).  In  this  last  manner,  too,  arsenious 
sulphide,  dissolved  in  concentrated  potassa,  may  be  very  eaaly  ren- 
Jered  soluble.  All  solutions  of  compounds  of  arsenic  which  have 
been  effected  by  long  heating  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  or  by  warm- 
ing with  excess  of  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  or  chlorine,  contain 
arsenic  acid.  A  solution  of  arsenious  acid  in  hydrochl<mc  acid 
cannot  be  concentrated  by  evaporation,  since  arsenious  chloride 
would  escape  with  the  hydrochloric  acid  fumes.  This,  however, 
less  readily  takes  place  if  the  solution  contains  arsenic  acid ;  in 
fact,  it  only  occurs  in  the  presence  of  a  large  proportion  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  (for  instance,  half  the  volume  of  hydrochlorio  add  of 
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1'12  sp.  gr.*).  It  is  therefore  advisable  in  most  cases  wliere  a 
hydrochloric  acid  solution  containing  arsenic  is  to  be  concentrated, 
previonslj  to  render  the  same  alkaline. 

h.  Determination. 

Arsenic  is  weighed  as  lead  arsenate^  as  ammonium  magnesium 
menatej  as  magnesium  pyroarsenate^  as  uranyl  pyroarsenate^  or  as 
wneniotJts  stdphide.  The  determination  as  ammonium  magnesium 
inenate  is  sometimes  preceded  by  precipitation  as  ammonium 
inenio-molybdate.  The  method  recommended  by  Bebthier  and 
modified  by  y.  Kobell  of  separating  the  arsenic  as  basic  ferric 
anenate  is  only  used  in  separations.  Arsenic  may  be  estimated  also 
in  an  indirect  way^  and  by  volumetric  methods. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Lead  Arsenate  :  Arsenious  and  arsenic  acids  in  aqueous  or 
nitric  acid  solution.  (Acids  or  halogens  forming  fixed  salts  with 
lead,  and  also  ammonium  salts,  must  not  be  present.) 

2.  Ammonium  Magnesium  Arsenate,  or  Magnesium  Pyro- 
arsenate: 

a.  By  direct  Precipitation.  Arsenic  acid  in  all  solutions  free 
from  bases  or  acids  precipitable  by  magnesia  or  ammonia. 

h.  Preceded  by  Precipitation  as  Ammonium,  Arsenio-molylh 
cUite.  Arsenic  acids  in  all  cases  where  no  phosphoric  acid  is  present, 
little  or  no  hydrochloric  acid,  nor  any  substance  which  decomposes 
xnolybdio  add 

8.  Ubantl  Pyroarsenate  :  Arsenic  acid  in  all  combinations 
aoluble  in  water  and  acetic  add. 

4.  Arsenious  Sulphide  :  All  compounds  of  arsenic  without 
exception. 

Arsenic  may  be  determined  volumetrically  in  a  simple  and 
exact  manner,  whether  present  in  the  form  of  arsenious  acid  or  an 
ilkali  arsenite,  or  as  arsenic  acid  or  an  alkali  arsenate.  Tlie  volu- 
metric methods  have  now  almost  entirely  superseded  the  indirect 
gfavimetric  methods  formerly  employed  to  effect  the  determination 
<rf  anenious  acid. 

1.  Determination  as  Lead  Arsenate. 

0.  Arsenic  Add  in  Aqueous  Solution. 

A  weighed  portion  of  the  solution  is  put  into  a  platinum  or 
poroelain  dish,  and  a  weighed  amount  of  recently  ignited  pure  lead 

•  Zeitschr.  f .  Chcm.  1,  448. 
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oxide  added  (abont  five  or  six  times  the  supposed  quantity  of  ane- 
nic  acid  present) ;  the  mixture  is  cautiously  evaporated  to  drjDess, 
and  the  residue  heated  to  gentle  redness,  and  maintained  some 
time  at  this  temperature.  The  residue  is  lead  arsenate  -|-  lead 
oxide.  The  quantity  of  arsenic  acid  is  now  readily  found  by  sub- 
tracting from  the  weight  of  the  residue  that  of  the  oxide  of  lead 
added.  For  the  properties  of  lead  arsenate,  see  §  92.  The  results 
are  accurate,  provided  the  residue  be  not  heated  beyond  gentle  red- 
ness.. 

b.  Arsenious  Acid  in  Solution. 

Mix  the  solution  with  nitric  acid,  evaporate  to  a  small  balk, 
add  a  weighed  quantity  of  lead  oxide  in  excess,  evaporate  to  dry- 
ness, and  ignite  the  residue  most  cautiously  in  a  covered  crucible, 
until  the  whole  of  the  lead  nitrate  is  decomposed.  The  residue 
consists  here  also  of  arsenic  acid  --f-  lead  oxide.  This  method 
requires  considerable  care  to  guard  against  loss  by  decrepitation 
upon  ignition  of  the  lead  nitrate. 

2.  Estimation  as  Ammonium  Magnesium  ArsenaUj  or 
Magnesium  Pyroarsenaie, 

a.  By  direct  Precipitation. 

This  method,  which  was  first  recommended  by  Lkvol,  presup- 
poses the  whole  of  the  arsenic  in  the  form  of  arsenic  acid.  Where 
this  is  not  the  case,  the  solution  is  gently  heated,  in  a  capacious 
flask,  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  potassium  chlorate  added  in 
small  portions,  until  the  fluid  emits  a  strong  smell  of  chlorous  acid ; 
it  is  then  allowed  to  stand  at  a  gentle  heat  until  the  odor  of  this 
gas  is  nearly  gone  off. 

The  arsenic  acid  solution  is  now  mixed  with  ammonia  in  excess, 
which  must  not  produce  turbidity,  even  after  standing  some  time ; 
magnesia  mixture  is  then  added  (p.  113,  §  62, 6).  The  fluid,  which 
smells  strongly  of  ammonia,  is  allowed  to  stand  24  or  48  hours  in 
the  cold,  well  covered,  and  then  filtered  through  a  weighed  filter. 
The  precipitate  is  then  transferred  to  the  filter,  with  the  aid  of 
portions  of  the  filtrate,  so  as  to  use  no  more  washing  water  than 
necessary,  and  washed  with  small  quantities  of  a  mixture  of  three 
parts  water  and  one  part  ammonia,  till  the  washings,  on  being 
mixed  with  nitric  acid  and  silver  nitrate,  show  no  opalescence.  The 
precipitate  is  dried  at  102°  to  103°,  and  weighed.     It  has  the  for- 
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mula  (Mg!NH^ABO^),+H,0.*  As  the  drying  of  ammonium  mag- 
sfiBLum  arsenate  till  its  weight  is  constant,  requires  much  time  and 
repeated  weighings,  it  is  a  great  advantage  that  we  can  now  con- 
Tert  it  without  loss  of  arsenic  into  magnesium  pjroarsenate  (Mg, 
AsjO,),  thanks  to  the  researches  of  H.  Ilo8E,t  WiitsteinJ  and 
PuLLEB.§  For  this  purpose  first  transfer  the  dried  precipitate  as 
completely  as  possible  to  a  watch-glass,  saturate  the  filter  with 
a  solution  of  ammonium  nitrate,  dry  and  bum  it  cautiously  in  a 
porcelain  crucible.  After  cooling,  transfer  the  precipitate  to  the 
cracible,  heat  in  an  air-bath  to  about  130^,  continue  heating  for  2 
boars  on  a  sand-bath,  then  heat  for  an  hour  or  two  on  an  iron  plate 
a  little  more  strongly,  and  when  the  ammonia  has  been  thus  entirely 
expelled  ignite  strongly  for  some  time  over  the  lamp.  The  pro- 
eesB  may  be  shortened  by  conducting  the  heating  in  a  Rosens  cruci- 
ble in  a  slow  current  of  oxygen.  The  ammonia  may  then  be 
driven  off  in  10  minutes,  and  after  the  precipitate  has  been  at  last 
strongly  heated  it  will  bo  ready  to  weigh.  For  the  properties  of 
the  ammonium  magnesium  arsenate  and  magnesium  pyroarsenate, 
see  §92.  The  method  yields  satisfactory  results,  since  the  small 
lo88  of  precipitate  dissolved  in  the  filtrate  and  washings  is  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  basic  magnesium  sulphate 
(Puller).  Pulleb  with  a  quantity  of  -37  grm.  ammonium  mag- 
nesinm  arsenate  lost  only  a  fraction  of  a  milligramme  ;  on  the  ad- 
dition of  a  large  proportion  of  ammonium  chloride  the  loss  rose  to 
about  '002  grm.  The  correction  for  the  solubility  of  the  precipi- 
tate in  tlie  ammoniacal  filtrate  containining  excess  of  magnesia 
mixture  is  -001  grm.  of  (MgNH,AsO,),+II,0  for  30  c.c. 

J.  Preceded  hy  PrecipUcUion  as  Avimoniuin  Arsenio-molyh' 
date. 

Mix  the  acid  solution,  which  must  be  free  from  phosphoric  and 
rilicic  acids,  with  an  excess  of  solution  of  ammonium  molybdate. 
The  ammonium  molybdate  solution  should  have  been  previously 
mixed  with  nitric  acid  in  excess,  and  the  whole  process  is  con- 
ducted exactly  as  in  the  case  of  phosphoric  acid — see  §  134,  5,  /3, 


*  If  it  is  dried  in  a  water-bath,  the  drying  must  be  extremely  prolonged, 
Of  otherwise  more  than  1  eq.  will  be  left.  After  brief  drying  in  the  water-bath 
tbe  compound  contains  between  1  and  3  eq.  water.  If  it  is  dried  between  105* 
■wl  110*,  part  of  Uie  1  eq.  water  is  lost. 

t  His  Handbuch  der  anal.  Chcm.  6  Aufl.  2.  890. 

t  Zeitachr.  f.  anal.  CheuL  2.  19.  §  lb,  10,  68. 
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After  dissolying  the  ammoniam  arBenio-molybdate  in  unmonii, 
neutralize  the  latter  partially  with  hydrochloric  add.  Treat  the 
ammonium  magneainm  arsenate  as  in  a.    Sesnlts  satisfactoiy.  . 

3.  EstinuUion  as  Uranyl  Pyroa/rsenate. 

This  method  was  first  proposed  by  Webtheb.*  It  has  been 
carefully  studied  by  PuLLEBf  in  my  laboratory,  and  gives  thor- 
oughly satisfactory  results.  Mix  the  arsenic  acid  solution  with 
potash  or  ammonia  in  excess,  and  then  a  good  excess  of  acetic  acid. 
(If  a  precipitate  of  ferric  or  aluminium  ai'senate  here  remains 
insoluble,  the  method  would  be  inapplicable.)  Add  uranyl  acetate 
in  excess,  and  boiL  Wash  the  slimy  precipitate  of  uranyl  arsenate 
or  of  ammonium  uranyl  arsenate  by  decantation  with  boiling  wat^, 
and  then  transfer  to  a  filter.  The  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  chlo- 
roform to  the  partly  cool  fluid  will  hasten  the  deposition  of  the  pre- 
cipitate. Dry,  transfer  the  precipitate  to  a  watch-glass,  cleaning 
the  filter  as  much  as  possible  ;  saturate  the  latter  ¥nth  ammonium 
nitrate,  dry  it,  incinerate  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  and  add  the  pre- 
cipitate. If  the  precipitate  contains  ammonium,  heat  veiy  cau- 
tiously, finally  adding  nitric  acid,  or  ignite  in  oxygen.  (See  2,  a) 
If  the  precipitate  is  free  from  ammonium,  ignite  in  the  ordinary 
way.  Ammonium  salts  do  not  interfere.  Properties  of  the  pre- 
cipitate and  residue,  §  92,  e, 

4.  Estimation  as  Arseniaus  Sulphide. 

a.  In  soliUions  of  Arsenioxts  Acid  or  Arseniies  free  from 
Arsenic  Acid, 

The  solution  should  be  strongly  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
Precipitate  with  hydrogen  sulphide  and  expel  the  excess  with  car- 
bon dioxide.  Pass  the  latter  through  •  the  solution  for  an  hour,  a 
longer  time  is  useless.  (See  §  125,  1.)  Wash  the  precipitate  thor- 
oughly and  dry  at  100°  till  the  weight  is  constant.  Particles  of 
the  precipitate  which  adhere  so  firmly  to  the  glass  that  they  can- 
tiot  be  removed  mechanically  are  dissolved  in  ammonia  and  repre- 
cipitated  with  hydrocholric  acid.  Properties  of  the  precipitate* 
§  92.  Do  not  omit  to  test  a  weighed  portion  to  see  whether  it 
completely  volatilizes  on  heating.  If  a  residue  remains  it  is  to  he 
weighed  and  the  proportional  quantity  deducted  from  the  total 
weight  of  the  precipitate.     Results  accurate. 

*  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  43,  346.         f  Zeitschr.  f.  analyt  Chem.  10,  78. 
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If  the  eolation  contaiDB  any  subfltance  which  decomposes  hydro- 
gen snlphide,  such  as  ferric  chloride,  chromic  acid,  etc.,  the  precip- 
itate produced  in  the  cold  contains  an  admixture  of  finely  divided 
solphor.  It  should  be  collected  in  the  same  manner  on  a  filter 
dried  at  100**,  and  weighed,  washed  and  dried.  Extract  the 
admixed  sulphur  with  purified  carbon  disulphide  (which  should 
leare  no  residue  on  evaporation),  continuing  till  the  fluid  which 
rang  through  leaves  no  residue.  Dry  at  100**  till  the  weight  is 
eonstant  From  experiments  made  in  my  laboratory  it  appears 
that  the  results  thus  obtained  are  quite  accurate,  even  when  the 
imoant  of  admixed  sulphur  is  large  ;  but  the  precipitation  must 
have  been  eflfected  in  the  cold.  If,  on  the  contrary,  heat  is  used, 
the  snlphur  is  in  the  form  of  small  agglutinated  grains  and  cannot 
be' completely  extracted  by  cold  carbon  disulphide  on  the  filter. 
However,  it  may  be  extracted  by  removing  the  precipitate  from  the 
SIter  and  repeatedly  digesting  it  with  the  disulphide  on  a  water- 
bath  (PCLLEB*). 

Instead  of  purifying  the  arsenious  sulphide  you  may  estimate 
the  arsenic  in  the  mixture  of  the  sulphide  with  sulphur  as  follows : 
Diflfiolve  the  precipitate  in  strong  potash,  and  pass  chlorine  into  the 
solution  (§  148,  II.  2,  ft).  The  arsenic  and  the  sulphur  are  con- 
certed into  arsenic  and  sulphuric  acid  respectively ;  the  fdrmer 
QMy  be  estimated  according  to  2,  a,  or  the  latter  according  to  §  132. 
In  the  latter  case,  deduct  the  sulphur  found  from  the  weight  of  the 
arsenical  precipitate.  There  is  no  loss  of  arsenic  in  this  process 
From  volatilization  of  the  chloride,  as  the  solution  remains  alkaline. 
The  object  may  also  be  conveniently  attained  by  the  use  of  nitric 
ieid.  A  very  strong  fuming  acid,  of  86**  boiling  point,  is 
employed  ;  an  acid  of  1  •  42  sp.  gr.  which  boils  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture does  not  answer  the  purpose,  as  the  separated  sulphur  would 
fuse,  and  its  oxidation  would  be  much  retarded.  The  well  dried 
precipitate  is  shaken  into  a  small  porcelain  dish,  treated  with  a  tol- 
erably large  excess  of  the  fuming  nitric  acid,  the  dish  immediately 
(^vered  with  a  watch-glass,  and  as  soon  as  the  turbulence  of  the 
Bnt  action  has  somewhat  abated,  heated  on  a  water-bath  till  all  the 
sulphur  has  disappeared,  and  the  nitric  acid  has  evaporated  to  a 
Bmall  volume.  The  filter  to  which  the  unremovable  traces  of 
usenious  sulphide  adhere  is  treated  separately  in  the  same  manner, 

*  Zdtschr.  f.  anaL  Chem.  10,  46  et  aeq. 
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the  complete  destruction  of  the  organic  matter  being  finally  effected 
bj  gently  warming  the  somewhat  dilute  solution  with  potaesiiim 
chlorate  (Bunsen*).  Or  the  filter  may  instead  be  extracted  with 
ammonia,  the  solution  evaporated  in  a  separate  dish,  and  the  resid- 
ual sulphide  treated  as  above.  In  the  mixed  solution  the  arsenic 
acid  is  finally  precipitated  as  ammonious  magnesium  arsenate. 
(§  127,  2,  a).  Treatment  of  the  impure  precipitate  with  ammonia, 
whereby  the  sulphide  is  dissolved,  and  the  sulphur  is  supposed  to 
remain  behind,  only  gives  approximate  results,  as  the  ammoniacal 
solution  of  arsenious  sulphide  takes  up  a  little  sulphur. 

h.  In  sclutiona  of  Arsenic  Acidy  or  of  a  mixture  ofihet\DO 
Oxides  of  Arsenic. 

Heat  the  solution  in  a  flask  (preferably  on  an  iron  plate)  to 
about  70°,  and  conduct  hydrogen  sulphide  at  the  same  time  into 
the  fluid,  as  long  as  precipitation  takes  place.  The  precipitate 
formed  is  always  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  arsenious  sulphide,  since 
the  arsenic  acid  is  first  reduced  to  arsenious  acid  with  separation  of 
sulphur,  and  then  the  latter  is  decomposed  (H.  BosBf).  Only  in 
the  case  when  a  sulphosalt  containing  pentasulphide  of  arsenic  i8 
decomposed  with  an  acid,  is  the  precipitate  actually  pentasulphide, 
and  not  merely  a  mixture  of  sulphur  with  arsenious  sulphide  (A. 
FucHsJ).  To  convert  this  mixture  of  arsenious  sulphide  and 
granular  sulphur  into  pure  arsenious  sulphide,  suitable  for  weigh- 
ing, treat  it  as  follows :  Extract  the  washed  and  still  moist  pre- 
cipitate on  the  filter  with  ammonia,  wash  the  residual  sulphnr, 
precipitate  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid  without  heat,  fil- 
ter, dry,  extract  with  carbon  disulpliide,  dry  at  100®,  and  weigh. 
Results  accurate.  The  mixture  of  arsenious  sulphide  and  sulphur 
obtained  by  hot  precipitation  may,  of  course,  also  be  estimated 
directly  or  indirectly  after  one  of  the  other  methods  in  4,  a. 

5.  Volumetric  Methods. 

a.  Method  which  presupposes  th^  presence  of  Arsenious  Acid* 
Bunsen's  method.§    This  method  is  based  upon  the  following 
facts : 

aa.  If  potassium  dichromate  is  boiled  with  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid,  6  at.  chlorine  are  disengaged  to  every  2  mol.  chromic 
acid  2CrO,  +  12HC1  =  Cr,Cl.  +  6H,0  +  6C1. 

♦  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharin.  106,  10.  f  Pogg.  Annal.  107,  186. 

tZeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  1,  189.      §  Annal.  d.  Chcm.  u.  Pharm.  86,  290. 
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hb.  Bnt  if  arsenions  acid  is  present  (not  in  excess)  there  is  not 
the  quantity  of  chlorine  disengaged  corresponding  to  the  chromic 
add,  but  80  much  less  of  that  element  as  is  required  to  convert  the 
inenious  into  arsenic  acid  (H.AsO,  +  2C1  +  H,0  =  HjAsO^  +  2 
HCl).  Consequently,  for  every  2  at.  chlorine  wanting  is  to  be 
reckoDed  1  mol.  arsenions  acid. 

ee.  The  quantity  of  chlorine  is  estimated  by  determining  the 
quantity  of  iodine  liberated  by  it  from  potassium  iodide. 

These  are  the  principles  of  Bunsen's  method.     For  the  manner 
of  execution  I  refer  to  the  Estimation  of  Chromic  Acid. 
h.  Method^  which  presupposes  Ihe presence  of  Arsenic  Acid. 
This  method  depends  on  the  precipitation  of  the  arsenic  acid 
by  uranium  solution  and  the  recognition  of  the  end  of  the  reaction 
by  means  of  potassium  ferrocyanide.     It  is  therefore  the  same  as 
wiB  suggested  for  phosphoric  acid  by  Lecomte,  and  brought  into 
086  by  Nkubauer,*  and  afterwards  by  PiNCUs.f 

BdDEEER,:^  who  first  employed  the  process  for  arsenic  acid, 
recommends  the  employment  of  a  solution  of  uranyl  nitrate,  as 
this  is  more  permanent  than  the  hitherto  used  acetate,  which  is 
gradually  decomposed,  by  the  action  of  light. 

The  uranium  solution  has  the  correct  degree  of  dilution,  if  it 
contains  about  17  grm.  of  uranium  in  1  litre.     It  should  contain 
as  little  free  acid  as  possible.     The  determination  of  its  value  may 
l>e  effected  with  the  aid  of  pure  sodium  arsenate  or  by  means  of 
anenious  acid — ^the  latter  is  converted  into  arsenic  acid  by  boiling 
-with  fuming  nitric  acid.     The  solution  is  rendered  strongly  alka- 
line with  ammonia,  and  then  distinctly  acid  with  acetic  acid.     The 
uranium  solution  is  now  run  in  from  the  burette  slowly,  the  liquid 
being  well  stirred  all  the  while,  till  a  drop  of  the  mixture  spread 
ont  on  a  porcelain  plate,  gives  with  a  drop  of  potassium  ferrocya- 
nide placed  in  its  centre,  a  distinct  reddish-brown  line  where  the 
two  fluids  meet.     The  height  of  the  fluid  in  the  burette  is  now 
»«ad  off,  the  level  of  the  mixture  in  the  beaker  is  marked  with  a 
strip  of  gummed  paper,  and  the  beaker  is  emptied  and  washed, 
fillrf  widi  water  with  addition  of  about  as  nmeh  ammonia  and 
loetie  add  as  was  before  employed,  and  the  uranium  solution  is 
cantiously  dropped  in  from  the  burette,  till  a  drop  taken  out  of  the 
beaker  and  tested  as  above,  gives  an  equally  distinct  reaction.   The 

•  Archiv  fUr  wisscnschaftliche  Heilkunde,  4,  238. 

\  Journ.  f.  prakt  Chem.  76,  104.      %  Annal.  de  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  117,  195. 
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quantity  of  uranium  solution  used  in  tliis  last  experiment  is  the 
excess,  which  must  be  added  to  make  the  end-reaction  plain  for  the 
dilution  adopted.  This  amoimt  is  subtracted  from  that  used  in  the 
first  experiment,  and  we  then  know  the  exact  value  of  the  uranium 
solution  with  reference  to  arsenic  acid. 

In  an  actual  analysis,  the  arsenic  is  first  brought  into  the  form 
of  arsenic  acid,  a  clear  solution  is  obtained  containing  anmiomnm 
acetate  and  some  free  acetic  acid,*  and  the  process  is  conducted 
exactly  as  in  determining  the  value  of  the  standard  solution.  The 
*  experiment  to  ascertain  the  correction  must  not  be  omitted  here, 
otherwise  errors  are  sure  to  arise  from  the  different  degrees  of  dilu- 
tion of  the  arsenic  acid  solutions  used  in  the  determination  of  the 
value  of  the  standard  solution  and  in  the  actual  analyses.  The  results 
of  two  determinations  of  arsenic  given  by  Bodekeb  are  satis&ctoiy. 
To  execute  the  method  well  requires  practice.  The  results  are  uot 
exact  enough  unless  the  conditions  as  regards  amount  and  quaiitj 
of  alkali  salts  are  nearly  similar  in  the  standardizing  of  the  uranium 
solution  and  in  its  use.     Compare  WAiTz.t 

6.  Estimation  ofArseniaus  Acid  by  Indirect  Oravimdr 
ric  Analysis, 

a.  Rose- 8  method.  Add  to  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  in 
the  preparation  of  which  care  must  be  taken  to  exclude  oxidiang 
substances,  a  solution  of  sodium-  or  ammonium-auric  chloride  in 
excess,  and  digest  the  mixture  for  several  days,  in  the  cold,  or,  in 
the  case  of  dilute  solutions,  at  a  gentle  warmth ;  then  weigh  the 
separated  gold  as  directed  in  §  123.  Keep  the  filtrate  to  make 
quite  sure  that  no  more  gold  will  separate.  2  at.  gold  correspond 
to  3  mol.  arsenious  acid. 

5.  Vohl'sJ  method.  Mix  the  solution  with  a  weighed  quan- 
tity of  potassium  dichromate,  and  free  sulphuric  acid ;  estimate  the 
chromic  acid  still  present  by  the  method  given  in  §  180,  c,  and 
deduce  from  the  quantity  of  that  acid  consumed  in  the  process,  i>^) 
reduced  by  the  arsenious  acid,  the  quantity  of  the  latter,  after  the 
formula  3H, AsO,  +  2CrO,  =  3H,AsO,  +  Cr,0,. 

*  Alkalies,  alkali  earths,  and  zinc  oxide  may  be  present,  but  not  sach  metali 
as  yield  colored  precipitates  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  as,  for  inataooe, 
copper.  f  Zeitschr.  f.  anaL  Chem.  10,  188. 

X  Annal.  de  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  94,  219. 
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purpose  of  its  dclerminar 
.  ur  into  lead  inolybdate,  or 

;k1  also  ammonium  molybdate, 

Av^  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas. 

.-ulain  boat,  placed  in  a  wide  glass 

uin  cincible  with  perforated  cover 

i  is  continued  till  the  weight  remains 

must  not  exceed  a  gentle  redness, 

iuight  lose  oxygen  and  become  partially 

the  case  of  ammonium  molybdate  the 

I  tirst  on  account  of  the  frothing.     If  you 

.    is  safer  to  ignite  the  molybdic  acid  in  this 

-low  current  of  hydrogen,  thus  reducing  it  to 

When  reducing  to  dioxide  the  contents  of  the 

i.iitly  gray  below,  and  brown  above  (Rammels- 

uing  is  the  best  method  of  precipitating  molybdic 

alkaline  solution:  Dilute  the  solution,  if  necessaiy, 

(•  free  alkali  with  nitric  acid,  and  allow  the  carbonic 

:  may  be  liberated  in  the  process,  to  escape,  then  add 

:■  rcurouB  nitrate.    The  yellow  precipitate  formed  appears 

i'ulky,  but  after  several  hours'  standing  it  shrinks;  it  is 

ie  in   the  fluid,  which  contains  an  excess  of  merciirous 

Collect  on  a  filter,  and  wash  with  a  dilute  solution  of  mer- 

us  nitrate,  aa  it  is  slightly  soluble  in  pure  water.     Dry,  remove 

^  precipitate  aa  completely  as  practicable  from  the  filter,  and  deter- 

i'iue  the  molybdennm  in  it  as  directed  in  a  (H.  Rose)  ;  or  mix  the 

I'rec'ipitate,  together  with  the  filter-ash,  with  a  weighed  quantity 

uf  ignited  lead  oxide,  and  ignite  until  all  the  mercury  is  expelled  ; 

then  add  acme  ammonium  nitrate,  ignite  again  and  weigh.    The 

cxcesB  obtained,  over  and  above  the  weight  of  the  lead  oxide  used, 

IB  molybdenum  trioxide  (S£LiasoHN+). 

*  Fdgg.  Annal.  127,  281 ;  Zeitschr.  f.  anaL  Chem.  5,  208. 
t  Joura.  f.  prakt  Chem.  67,  472. 
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c.  Ch ATAKD*  recommends  estimating  molybdic  add  in  the  sok* 
tion  of  its  alkali  salts  by  adding  lead  acetate  in  slight  excess  to  the 
boiling  solution  and  boiling  for  a  few  minutes.  The  precipitate 
which  is  at  first  milkj  becomes  granular,  deposits  well,  and  may  be 
easily  washed  with  hot  water.  It  is  dried,  removed  from  the  filter 
as  much  as  possible,  ignited  and  weighed  as  PbMoO^.  The  method 
is  only  applicable  for  solutions  oipure  alkali  molybdates. 

d.  The  precipitation  of  molybdenum  as  sulphide  is  always  a 
difficult  operation.  If  the  acid  solution  is  supersaturated  with 
hydrogen  sulphide,  warmed,  and  filtered,  the  filtrate  and  washings 
are  generally  still  colored.  They  must,  accordingly,  be  wanned, 
and  hydrogen  sulphide  again  added,  and  the  operation  must  after- 
wards, if  necessary,  be  repeated  until  the  washings  appear  almost 
colorless.  The  precipitation  succeeds  better  when  the  molybdennm 
sulphide  is  dissolved  in  a  relatively  large  excess  of  ammoninin  snl- 
phide,  and,  after  the  fluid  has  acquired  a  reddish-yellow  tint,  precipi- 
tated with  hydrochloric  acid.  ZENKERf  advises  then  to  boil,  until 
the  hydrogen  sulphide  is  expelled,  and  to  wash  with  hot  water,  at 
first  slightly  acidified.  To  make  quite  sure  that  all  the  inolyb- 
demim  is  precipitated,  treat  the  filtrate  and  washings  again  with 
hydrogen  sulphide  and  allow  to  stand  for  some  time.  The  brown 
molybdenum  sulphide  is  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  and  the 
molybdenum  determined  in  an  aliquot  part  of  it,  by  gentle  ignition 
in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  as  in  a.  The  brown  molybdennm 
sulphide  changes  in  this  process  to  the  gray  disulphide  (H.  Kosb)- 

e.  F.  PiSANi:]:  gives  the  following  method  for  estimating  molyh- 
die  acid  volumetrically.  Digest  the  molybdic  acid  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  zinc,  dissolving  any  precipitate  which  may  fonn 
from  want  of  acid  and  also  the  excess  of  zinc.  The  molybdic  acid 
is  thus  reduced  to  a  molybdenum  salt  corresponding  to  molybdennm 
sesquioxide.  Convert  the  molybdenum  in  this  solution  again  into 
molybdic  acid  by  standard  permanganate  of  potash.  The  brown 
color  of  the  solution  turns  first  green,  and  then  disappears.  Bam- 
M£L8B£BQ§  coufirms  the  statements  of  Pisani. 

*  Sill.  Amer.  Journ.  (8),  1.  416.  f  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  58,  259. 

X  Compt.  rend.  59,  801. 

§  Pogg.  Annal.  127,  281 ;  Zeitschr.  f .  anal  Chem.  5,  208. 
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tt  DETEKMINATION  OP  ACTDS  IN  COMPOUNDS  CONTAINING 
ONLY  ONE  ACID.  FREE  OR  COMBINED;— AND  SEPARATION 
OF  ACID  FROM  BASIC  RADICALS. 

JPtrat  Group. 

FIRST     DIVISION. 

Absenioub  Acid — Absenio  Acid— Chbomio  Acid — (Selenions 
Add,  Snlplmroiis  and  Hyposulphnrons  Acids,  Iodic  Acid). 

§129. 

1.  Absenious  and  Absekio  Acids. 

These  have  been  already  treated  of  among  the  bases  (§  127)  on 
aoconnt  of  their  behavior  with  hydrogen  sulphide ;  they  are  merely 
i&eDtioned  here  to  indicate  the  place  to  which  they  properly  be- 
long. The  methods  of  separating  them  from  the  bases  will  be 
found  in  Section  Y. 

§130. 
2.  Chromic  Acm. 

I.   DETEKBflNATION. 

Chromic  acid  is  determined  either  as  chromic  oxide  or  lead 
ckromaU,  But  it  may  be  estimated  also  from  the  quantity  of  car- 
bon dioxide  disengaged  by  its  action  upon  oxalic  acid  in  excess, 
mnd  also  by  volumetric  analysis.  In  employing  the  first  method 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  1  mol.  chromic  oxide  corresponds  to 
2  mol.  chromic  acid. 

a.  Determination  as  Chromic  Oxide. 

a.  The  chromic  acid  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  chromic  salt 
•nd  the  amount  of  chromium  in  the  latter  determined  (§  106).  The 
redaction  is  effected  either  by  heating  the  solution  with  hydro- 
cUorie  acid  and  alcohol ;  or  by  mixing  hydrochloric  acid  with  the 
•ohtion,  and  conducting  hydrogen  sulphide  into  the  mixture ;  or 
by  adding  a  strong  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  appljnng  a  gen- 
tle heat.  With  concentrated  solutions  the  first  method  is  gener- 
ally resorted  to,  with  dilute  solutions  one  of  the  two  latter.  With 
'wpect  to  the  first  method,  I  have  to  remark  that  the  alcohol  must 
^  expelled  before  the  chromium  can  be  precipitated  as  hydroxide 
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by  ammonia ;  and  with  respect  to  the  second,  that  the  solution 
supersaturated  with  hydrogen  sulpliide  must  be  allowed  to  stand  in 
a  moderately  wann  place,  until  the  separated  sulphur  has  com 
pletely  subsided.  The  results  ai-e  accurate,  unless  the  weighed  pre- 
cipitate contains  silica  and  lime,  which  is  always  the  case  if  the  pre- 
cipitation is  eflfected  in  glass  vessels. 

ft.  The  neutral  or  slightly  acid  (nitric  acid)  solution  is  preoipi' 
tated  with  mercurous  nitrate,  after  long  standing  the  red  precipitate 
of  mercurous  chromate  is  filtered  off,  washed  with  a  dilute  solution 
of  mercurous  nitrate,  dried,  ignited,  and  the  residuary  chromic 
oxide  weighed  (II.  Rose).    Results  accurate. 

h.  Detenninntion  as  Lead  Chromate, 

The  solution  is  mixed  with  sodium  acetate  in  excess,  and  acetic 
acid  added  until  the  reaction  is  strongly  acid ;  the  solution  is  then 
precipitated  with  neutral  lead  acetate.  The  washed  precipitate  is 
either  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  dried  in  the  water-bath,  and 
weighed;  or  it  is  gently  ignited  as  directed  §  53,  and  then 
weighed.  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  93,  2.  Eeeults 
accurate. 

c.  Determination  hy  means  of  Oxalic  Acid  (after  Vohl). 

'  When  chromic  acid  and  oxalic  acid  are  brought  together  in  the 
presence  of  water  and  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  chromic  sulphate 
and  carbon  dioxide  are  formed,  3II,C,0,  +  2H,CrO,  +  3H,S0,= 
t)CO,+  Cr,(SOJ,+  811,0.  Accordingly  the  amount  of  chromic  acid 
can  be  calculated  from  the  weight  of  carbon  dioxide  evolved.  The 
process  is  the  same  as  in  the  analysis  of  manganese  ores  (§  203).  1 
part  of  chromic  acid  requires  2\  parts  of  sodium  oxalate.  If  it  i* 
intended  to  determine  potassium  or  sodium  in  the  residue,  amm^ 
nium  oxalate  is  used. 

d.  Determination  hy  Volumetric  Analysis. 

a.  ScHWARz's  method. 
The  principle  of  this  very  accurate  method  is  identical  with 
that  upon  which  Penny's  method  of  determining  iron  is  based  (§  U^ 
2,  J).     The  execution  is  simple :  acidify  the  not  too  dilute  solution 
of  the  chromate  with  sulphuric  acid,  add  in  excess  a  measured  quan- 
tity of  solution  of  a  ferrous  salt,  the  strength  of  which  you  have 
previously  ascertained,  according  to  the  directions  of  §  112, 2,  a,  or 
J,  or  the  solution  of  a  weighed  quantity  of  ammonium  ferrous  sul- 
phate, free  from  ferric  salt,  and  then  determine  in  the  maimer 
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directed  §  112,  2,  a,  or  b,  the  quantity  of  ferrous  iron  remaining. 
The  difference  shows  the  amount  of  iron  that  has  been  converted 
bj  the  Q}iroDiic  acid  from  a  ferrous  to  a  ferric  salt.  1  grm.  of  iron 
corresponds  to  0*5981  of  chromic  anhydride  (CrO,).  To  determine 
the  chromic  add  in  lead  chromate,  the  latter  is,  after  addition  of 
the  ammonium  ferrous  sulphate,  most  thoroughly  triturated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  water  added,  and  the  analysis  then  proceeded 
"with. 

ft.  Bunsen's  method.* 
If  a  chromate  is  boiled  with  an  excess  of  fuming  hydrochloric 
acid,  there  are  disengaged  for  every  atom  of  chromium  3  at.  chlo- 
xine ;  for  mstance,  K^OrA  +  (HC1)„  =  (KCl),  +  Or.Cl,  +  6a  + 
7H,  O.  If  the  escaping  gas  is  conducted  into  solution  of  potassium 
iodide  in  exces,  the  3  at.  chlorine  set  free  3  at.  iodine.  The  libera- 
ted iodine  may  next  be  determined  as  described  in  §  146.  380*55 
of  iodine  correspond  to  100*48  of  chromic  anhydride  (CrO,). 

The  analytical  process  is  conducted  as  follows :  Put  the  weighed 
sample  of  the  chromate  (say  '3  to  '4:  grm.)  into  the  little  flask  dj 
fig.  55  (blown  before  the  lamp,  and  holding  only  from  36  to  40 
cc),  and  fill  the  flask  two 
thirds  with  pure  fuming 
hydrochloric   acid    (free 
from  CI  and  SO,),  add  a 
compact  lump  of  magno- 
aite,  to  keep  up  a  con- 
stant current  of  gas  and 
prevent   the   fluid  from 

receding.      Connect  the         ^  PI-  55 

balbed  evolution  tul)e  a 

vrith  the  neck  of  the  flask  by  means  of  a  stout  india-rubber  tube 

c.     As  shown  in  the  engraving,  a  is  a  bent  pipette,  dra\m  out  at 

the  lower  end  into  an  upturned  point.   A  loss  of  chlorine  need  not 

be  apprehended  on  adding  the  hydrochloric  acid,  as  the  diseng«age- 

nacnt  of  that  gas  begins  only  upon  the  application  of  heat.     Insert 

tlac  evolution  tube  into  the  neck  of  the  retort,  which  is  one-third 

filled  with  solution  of  potassium  iodide.f     This  retort  holds  about 

*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  86,  279. 

1 1  part  of  pare  potassium  iodide,  free  from  iodic  acid,  dissolved  in  10  parts  of 
The  fluid  must  show  no  brown  tint  immediately  after  addition  of  dilute 
Ma^iliiirie  add. 
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160  C.C.  The  neck  presents  two  small  expansions,  blown  before 
the  lamp,  and  mtended,  the  lower  one,  to  receive  the  liquid  which 
is  forced  up  during  the  operation,  the  upper  one  to  ser^e  as  an 
additional  guard  against  spirting.  Apply  heat  now,  cautionsly,  to 
the  little  flask.  After  two  or  three  minutes  ebullition  the  whole 
of  the  chlorine  has  passed  over,  and  liberated  its  equivalent  qnan- 
tity  of  iodine  in  the  potassium  iodide  solution.  When  the  ebulli- 
tion is  at  an  end,  take  hold  of  the  caoutchouc  tube  c  with  the  left 
hand,  and,  whilst  steadily  holding  the  lamp  under  the  flask  with 
the  right,  lift  a  so  far  out  of  the  retort  that  the  curved  point  is  in 
the  bulb  h.  Now  remove  first  the  lamp,  then  the  flask,  dip  the 
retort  in  cold  water  to  cool  it,  and  shake  the  fluid  in  it  about  to  effect 
the  complete  solution  of  the  separated  iodine  in  the  excess  of  potas- 
sium iodide  solution.  When  the  fluid  is  quite  cold,  transfer  it  to  a 
beaker,  rinsing  the  retort  into  the  beaker,  and  proceed  as  directed 
§  146.  The  method  gives  very  satisfactory  results.  The  apparatus 
here  recommended  differs  slightly  from  that  used  by  Bunsen,  the 
retort  of  the  latter  having  only  one  bulb  in  the  neck,  and  the  evo- 
lution tube  no  bulb,  being  closed  instead,  at  the  lower  end,  by  a 
glass  or  caoutchouc  valve,  which  permits  the  exit  of  the  gas  from 
the  tube,  but  opposes  the  entrance  of  the  fluid  into  it.  I  think  the 
modifications  which  I  have  made  in  Bunskn's  apparatus  are  calcu- 
lated to  facilitate  the  success  of  the  operation.  Instead  of  this 
apparatus,  that  described  §  142  may  also  be  very  conveniently  used. 

II.  Separation  of  Chbomic  Acid   fbom   the  Basic 
Radicals. 

a.  Of  the  First  Group, 

a.  Reduce  the  chromic  acid  to  a  chromic  salt,  as  directed  in  !•» 
and  separate  the  chromium  from  the  alkalies  as  directed  in  §155. 

ft.  Mix  the  potassium  or  sodium  chromate  with  about  5  parts 
of  dry  pulverized  ammonium  chloride,  and  heat  the  mixture  cau- 
tiously. The  residue  contains  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali  metals 
and  chromic  oxide,  which  may  be  separated  by  means  of  water." 

y.  Precipitate  the  chromic  acid  according  to  I.,  a,  fiy  and  sep* 
arate  the  mercury  and  alkali  metals  in  the  filtrate  by  §  162. 

b.  Of  the  Second  Group, 

a.  Fuse  the  compound  with  4  parts  of  sodium  and  potassium 
carbonates,  and  treat  the  fused  mass  with  hot  water,  which  dis- 
solves the  chromic  acid  in  the  form  of  an  alkali  chromate.    The 
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reddne  contains  the  alkali  earth  metals  in  the  form  of  carbonates ; 
bat  as  tliej  contain  alkali,  they  cannot  be  weighed  directly.  The 
chromic  acid  in  the  solution  is  determined  as  in  I.  Strontium  and 
caldam  chromates  may  be  decomposed  by  boiling  with  potassium 
or  sodium  carbonate.  Barium  chromate  may  also  be  decomposed 
in  the  same  way,  but  the  boiling  must  be  repeated  a  second  time 
with  fresh  solution  of  alkali  carbonate  (H.  Rose). 

p.  Dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  reduce  the  chromic  acid 
according  to  I.,  a,  and  separate  the  chromium  from  the  alkali 
earth  metals  according  to  §  156. 

y.  Magnesium  chromate,  as  well  as  other  chromates  of  the 

alkali  earth  metals  soluble  in  water,  may  be  easily  decomposed  also, 

l>7  determining  the  chromic  acid  according  to  I.,  a,  >?,  or  I.,  S,  and 

B^Nirating  the  magnesium,  etc.,  in  the  filtrate  from  the  excess  of 

'tie  salt  of  mercury  or  lead  as  directed  §  162. 

6,  Barium  strontium  and  calcium  chromates  may  also  be 
decomposed  by  the  method  described  II.,  a,  ft.  Compare  Bahb, 
Analysis  of  barium  and  calcium  dichromates,  etc^ 

c.  Of  the  Third  Growp. 

a.  Fr<ym  Aluminium. 

If  yon  have  chromic  acid  to  separate  from  aluminium  in  acid 
solution,  precipitate  the  aluminium  with  ammonia  or  ammonium 
carbonate  (§  105,  d)^  and  determine  the  chromic  acid  in  tlio  filtrate 
according  to  I.  If  the  washed  aluminium  hydroxide  has  a  yellow 
color,  treat  on  the  filter  with  ammonia,  and  wash  with  boiling 
water ;  this  will  remove  the  last  traces  of  chromic  acid.  However, 
a  little  aluminium  hydroxide  dissolves  in  the  ammonia,  therefore 
lieat  the  ammoniacal  fluid  in  a  platinum  dish  till  it  has  almost  lost 
its  alkaline  reaction,  and  collect  on  a  filter  the  flocks  of  aluminium 
hydroxide  which  separate,  and  add  them  to  the  principal  precip- 
itate. 

>S.  Fnym  Chromium: 

Oia.  Determine  in  one  portion  the  quantity  of  the  chromic  acid 
according  to  I.,  e^  or  I.,e?,  a,  or  /?,  and  in  another  portion  the  total 
amount  of  the  chromium,  by  converting  it  into  sesquioxide  by  cau- 
tious ignition  with  ammonium  chloride,  or  by  I.,  a,  or  by  convert- 
ing it  entirely  into  chromic  acid  by  §  106,  2. 

M.  In  many  .cases  the  chromic  acid  may  be  precipitated  accord- 

*  Joum.  f.  prakt  Chem.  SO,  60. 
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ing  to  I.,  a,  fi^  or  I.,  h.    The  chromium  and  mercury,  or  lead,  in 
the  filtrate,  are  separated  as  du-ected  §  162. 

€€,  The  hydrated  compounds  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  with 
chromium  trioxide,  or  chromic  chromates,  such  as  are  obtained  by 
precipitating  a  solution  of  chromic  salt  with  potassium  chromate, 
etc.,  may  also  be  analyzed  by  ignition  in  a  stream  of  dry  air,  in  a 
bulb  tube,  to  which  a  calcium  chloride  tube  is  attached  (fig.  S5, 
§  36).  The  loss  of  weight  represents  the  joint  amount  of  oxygen 
and  water  that  have  escaped.  If  the  increment  of  the  CaCl,  tube 
is  deducted,  we  shall  have  the  oxygen.  Now  every  8  at.  oxygen 
correspond  to  2  mol.  CrO,.  The  amount  of  the  latter  being  to 
calculated,  we  have  only  to  subtract  its  equivalent  quantity  of  ses- 
quioxide from  the  weight  of  residue  after  the  ignition,  and  the 
remainder  is  the  quantity  of  sesquioxide  originally  present.  Yogil* 
and  also  Stober  and  ELLiorf  Iiave  employed  this  method. 

d.  Of  the  Fourth  Group, 

a.  Proceed  as  directed  in  5,  a.  Upon  treating  the  fused  mass 
with  hot  water,  oxides  of  the  basic  metals  are  left.  In  the  case  of 
manganese  the  fusion  must  be  effected  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon 
dioxide.     Apparatub,  fig.  50  in  §  108. 

ft.  Reduce  the  chromic  acid  as  directed  in  I.,  a,  and  separate 
the  chromium  from  the  metals  in  question,  as  directed  in  §  160. 

e.  Of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Oroups, 

a.  Acidify  the  solution,  and  precipitate,  either  at  once  or  after 
reduction  of  the  chromic  acid  by  sulphurous  acid,  with  hydrogen 
sulphide.  The  metals  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  groups  precipitate  in 
conjunction  with  free  sulphur  (§§  115  to  127),  the  chromic  add  is 
reduced.  Filter  and  determine  the  chromium  in  the  filtrate,  afl 
directed  in  I.,  a. 

ft.  Lead  chromate  may  be  conveniently  decomposed  by  heating 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  some  alpohol ;  the  lead  chloride  and 
chromic  chloride  formed  are  subsequently  separated  by  means  of 
alcohol  (compare  §  162).    The  alcoholic  solution  ought  always  to  be 
tested  with  sulphuric  acid ;  should  a  precipitate  of  lead  sulphate 
form,  this  must  be  filtered  off,  weighed,  and  taken  into  account 


♦  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  77,  484. 

f  Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy,  6,  198. 
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Supplement  to  the  First  Division* 

§131. 
1.  8elenious  Acid. 

From  aqueous  or  hydrochloric  acid  solutions  of  selonious  acid, 
the  selenium  is  precipitated  by  sulphurous  acid  gas,  or,  in  presence 
of  an  excess  of  acid,  by  sodium  sulphite,  or  ammonium  sulphite. 
The  liquid  containing  the  precipitate  is  heated  to  boiling  for  \  hour, 
which  changes  the  precipitate  from  its  original  red  color  to  black, 
ind  makes  it  dense  and  heavy.  The  liquid  is  tested  by  a  further 
addition  of  the  reagent  to  see  whether  any  more  selenium  will  sep- 
ante;  the  precipitate  is  finally  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  dried 
at  a  temperature  somewhat  below  100°,  and  weighed.  Since  H. 
EoflB*  has  shown  that  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  an  essen- 
tial condition  to  the  complete  reduction  of  selenious  acid,  the  for- 
mer acid  must  be  added,  if  not  already  present.  To  make  quite 
sore  that  all  the  selenium  has  been  removed,  the  filtrate  is  evapo- 
rated to  a  small  volume,  with  addition  of  potassium  or  sodium  chlo- 
ride, boiled  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  so  as  to  reduce  any  sele- 
nie  acid  to  selenious  acid,  and  tested  once  more  with  sulphurous 
add.  If  the  solution  contains  nitric  acid  it  must  be  evaporated 
repeatedly  with  hydrochloric  acid,  with  addition  of  sodium  or 
potassium  chloride.  If  the  latter  were  omitted  there  would  be 
ooosiderable  loss  of  selenious  acid  (EATiiKEf ). 

As  regards  the  separation  of  selenious  acid  from  basic  radicals, 
the  following  brief  directions  will  sufiice : 

a.  If  the  basic  radicals  are  not  liable  to  be  altered  by  the  action 
of  sulphurous  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid,  the  selenium  may  be  at 
once  precipitated  in  the  way  just  given ;  the  filtrate,  when  evap- 
<^at6d  with  sulphuric  acid,  yields  the  base  as  sulphate. 

J.  Prom  basic  metals  which  are  not  thrown  down  from  acid  solu- 
tion by  hydrogen  sulphide,  the  selenious  acid  may  be  separated  by 
precipitation  with  that  reagent.  The  precipitate  (according  to 
RithkeJ,  a  mixture  of  SeS„  Se,S  and  S)  contains  2  at.  sulphur  to 
1  at  selenium.     If  it  is  dried  at  or  a  little  below  100°,  the  weight 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  1,  78. 

t  Journ.  f.  prakt  Chem.  108,  IMO;  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  0,  484. 

X  Joum.  f.  pnkt  Chem.  108,  252. 
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of  the  selenium  may  he  accurately  ascertained.  Should,  however, 
extra  sulphur  be  mixed  with  the  precipitate,  the  latter  is  oxidized 
while  still  moist  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate,  or 
by  treatment  with  potassa  solution  with  simultaneous  heating  and 
transmission  of  chlorine.  It  is  necessary  here  to  oxidize  the  sut 
l)hur  completely,  as  it  may  enclose  selenium,  The  solution  now 
containing  selenic  acid  is  heated  till  it  smells  no  longer  of  chlorine, 
hydrochloric  acid  is  added,  and  the  mixture  is  reheated.  The  sele- 
nic acid  is  hereby  reduced  to  selenious  acid,  and  when  the  solution 
has  again  ceased  to  smell  of  chlorine,  the  selenium  is  precip- 
itated wuth  sulphurous  acid.  Instead  of  this  process  you  may  digest 
the  precipitate  of  sulphur  and  selenium  for  some  hours  with  con- 
centrated potassium  cyanide,  which  will  completely  dissolve  it,  and 
then  throw  down  the  selenium  from  the  dilute  solution  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  as  in  c  (Rathke,  loc.  cit). 

c.  In  many  selenites  or  selenates  the  selenium  may  also  be 
determined  by  converting  first  into  potassium  selenocyanate,  and 
precipitating  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  latter  with  hydrochloric 
acid  (Oppenheim*).  To  this  end  the  substance  is  mixed  with  7  or 
8  times  its  quantity  of  ordinary  potassium  cyanide  (containing 
cyanic  acid),  the  mixture  is  put  into  a  long-necked  flask,  or  a  porce- 
lain crucible,  covered  w^ith  a  layer  of  potassium  cyanide,  and  fused 
in  a  stream  of  hydrogen.  The  temperature  is  kept  so  low  that 
the  glass  or  porcelain  is  not  attacked,  and  while  cooling  care  must 
be  taken  to  exclude  atmospheric  air.  When  cold,  the  brown  mass 
is  treated  with  water,  and  the  colorless  solution  filtered,  if  neces- 
sary. The  liquid  should  be  somewhat  but  not  immoderately 
diluted.  Now  boil  some  time  (in  order  to  convert  the  small  quan- 
tity of  potassium  selenide  that  may  be  present  into  potassium  sele- 
nocyanate, by  the  excess  of  potassium  cyanide,  allow  to  cool,  Bupe^ 
saturate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  heat  again  for  some  time.  At 
the  end  of  12  or  24  hours  all  selenium  will  have  separated,  filter, 
dry  at  100°,  and  weigh.  The  results  obtained  by  this  process  are 
accurate  (II.  RosEf).  If  the  selenium  agglomerates  together  on 
Jieating,  it  may  enclose  salts.  In  such  cases,  by  way  of  control,  it 
should  be  redissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and,  after  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  precipitated  with  sulphurous  acid.  The  fluid  filtered 
from  the  selenium  precipitate  is,  as  a  rule,  free  from  selenium ;  it 

♦  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  71,  280.  f  Zeitschr.  £.  aoaL  Chem.  1,  78. 
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kf  however,  always  well  to  satisfy  one's  self  on  this  point  by  the 
addition  of  snlphorons  acid. 

d.  From  many  basic  radicals  selenions  acid  (and  also  selenic 
idd)  may  be  separated  by  fusing  the  compound  with  2  parts  of 
lodinm  carbonate  and  one  part  of  potassium  nitrate,  extracting  the 
fitted  mass  thoroughly  by  boiling  with  water,  saturating  the  filtrate, 
if  necessary,  with  carbonic  add,  to  free  it  from  lead  which  it  might 
QODtain,  then  boiling  down  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess  (to 
ndnce  the  selenic  acid  and  drive  o£E  the  nitric  acid),  and  precipi- 
tidDg  finally  with  sulphurous  acid. 

Selenium,  if  pure,  must  volatilize  without  residue  when  heated 
is  a  tube. 

2.  SuLPHTjBous  Acm. 

To  estimate  free  sulphurous  acid  in  a  fluid  which  may  contain 

tko  otlier  acids  (sulphuric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  acetic  acid),  a 

Weighed  quantity  of  the  fluid  is  diluted  with  water,  absolutely  free 

irom  air,*  until  the  diluted  liquid  contains  not  more  than  '05  per 

cent  by  weight  of  sulphurous  acid,  the  solution  is  poured  with 

stirring  into  an  excess  of  standard  solution  of  iodine,  the  free 

iodine  remaining  is  titrated  with  sodium   thiosulphate,  and  tlie 

iodine  used  for  the  conversion  of  sulphurous  into  sulphuric  acid  is 

thus  found.     The  reaction  is  expressed  by  the  equation,  SO,  +  211, 

O  -}-  21  =  H,SO^  +  2HI.     According  to  Finkexek,  if  the  iodine 

is  added  to  the  sulphurous  acid  the  reaction  is  not  quite  normal. 

Anyhow  this  method  of  operating  prevents  any  loss  of  sulphurous 

SLcid.    For  the  details,  see  §  146.     In  case  of  sulphites  soluble  in 

^y^zXer  or  acids,  water  perfectly  free  from  air  is  poured  over  the 

substance,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  attain  the  degree  of  dilution 

stated  above,  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  in  excess,  and 

tlien  the  titration  is  effected  as  above.     The  greatest  care  must  l)e 

taken  in  this  method,  to  use,  for  the  purpose  of  dilution,  water 

absolutely  free  from  air. 

Sulphurous  acid  may  also  be  determined  in  the  gravimetric  way, 
by  eonversion  into  sulphuric  acid,  and  precipitation  of  tlie  latter 
with  barium  diloride,  according  to  §  132.  This  method  is  espe- 
cially applicable  in  the  case  of  sulphites  quite  free  from  sulphuric 
•dd.    The  conversion  of  the  suli)hurous  into  sulphuric  acid   is 

*  Prepared  by  Igng-continued  boiling  and  subsequent  cooling  with  exclusion 
ofiir. 
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effected  in  the  wet  way,  best  by  pouring  the  dilnte  solution  irith 
stirring  into  excess  of  chlorine  or  bromine  water.  Suiphites  insolu- 
ble in  water  are  decomposed  by  boiling  with  sodium  carbonate,  and 
the  solution  of  sodium  sulphite  is  treated  as  directed.  After  driv- 
ing off  the  excess  of  chlorine  or  bromine  by  heating,  the  moderately 
acid  solution  is  precipitated  with  barium  chloride.  Sulphites  may 
be  oxidized  in  the  dry  way  by  heating  in  a  platinum  crucible,  with 
4  parts  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  sodium  carbonate  and  potafisinm 
nitrate. 

3.  Thiosulphusio  Acm. 

Thiosulphuric  acid,  in  form  of  soluble  thiosulphates,  may  be 
determined  by  means  of  iodine,  in  a  similar  way  to  sulphnronB 
acid.  The  reaction  is  represented  by  the  equation,  2Na^S,0,  -f2l 
==  2NaI  +  Na^S^O,.  The  salt  imder  examination  is  dissolved  in  a 
large  amount  of  water,  starch-paste  added,  and  then  the  neutral 
solution  is  titrated  with  iodine.  That  this  method  can  give  correct 
results  only  in  cases  where  no  other  substances  acting  upon  iodine 
are  present,  need  hardly  be  mentioned.  Thiosulphuric  may  like 
sulphurous  acid  be  converted  into  sulphuric  acid  by  means  of  chlo- 
rine or  bromine  water,  and  then  determined. 

4.  Iodic  Acid. 

Iodic  acid  may  be  determined  by  the  following  easy  method:— 
Distil  the  free  acid  or  iodate  with  an  excess  of  pure  fuming  hydro- 
chloric acid,  in  the  apparatus  described  in  §  130,(i,  ft  (chromic  acid), 
receive  the  disengaged  chlorine  in  solution  of  potassium  iodide, and 
determine  the  separated  iodine  as  directed  in  §  130,  I,  rf,  /?.  The 
decomposition  of  iodic  acid  by  hydrochloric  acid  is  represented  by 
the  equation,  HIO,  +  5Ha  =  ICl  +  4C1  +  3H,0.  Smce  the  4 
at.  CI  set  free  4  at.  I,  the  amount  of  iodic  acid  or  iodic  anhydride 
can  be  calculated  from  the  weight  of  the  latter  ;  1014-8  iodine  cor- 
respond to  333-7  iodic  anhydride  (1,0.)  (Bunsen*).  The  following 
method  also  yields  good  results.  Mix  the  solution  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  add  potassium  iodide  in  excess,  and  determine  the 
amount  of  liberated  iodine,  after  §  146.  One  sixth  of  the  iodine 
thus  formed  is  derived  from  the  iodic  acid  (HIO,  +  SHI  =  3H,0 

+  I,).       See  RAMMELSBERG.t 

♦  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  86,  285. 

f  Pogg.  Annal.  185,  498  ;  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  Q,  401 
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5.  KiTBous  Acm. 

The  nitroTis  acid  in  nitrites  which  are  free  from  nitrates  may 
be  estimated  by  converting  the  nitrogen  into  ammonia  and  deter- 
mining the  latter,  or  by  determining  the  oxidizing  action  on  ferrous 
salt.  This  method  is  conducted  exactly  as  described  under  nitric 
add  (§  149).  When  nitric  acid  is  also  present,  nitrous  acid  may  be 
detennined  very  satisfactorily  with  a  solution  of  pure  potassium 
permanganate,  provided  the  fluid  be  snflSciently  diluted  to  prevent 
the  nitrous  acid,  which  is  liberated  by  the  addition  of  a  stronger 
acid,  being  decomposed  by  water  with  formation  of  nitric  acid 
Hid  nitric  oxide.  For  1  part  of  nitrous  anhydride  at  least  5000 
parts  of  water  should  be  present.  The  decomposition  is  repre- 
sented by  the  following  equation,  5HN0,  +  K,Mn,0,  +  3H,S0^ 
=  5HN0, -f  K,SO,  +  2MnS0,  +  3H,0.  If  the  permanganate 
be  standardized  with  iron,  4  at.  iron  correspond  to  1  mol.  N,0„ 
since  both  of  these  require  2  at.  oxygen.  Nitrites  are  dissolved  in 
very  dighUy  acidulated  water,  the  permanganate  is  added  till  the 
oxidation,  of  the  nitrous  acid  is  nearly  completed,  the  solution  is 
then  made  strongly  acid,  and  finally  permanganate  is  added  to  light- 
red  coloration. 

To  determine  nitrogen  tetroxide  N,0^  in  red  fuming  nitric  acid, 
transfer  a  few  c.c.  to  about  500  c.c.  cold  pure  distilled  water  with 
sdrring,  and  determine  the  nitrous  acid  produced.  1  mol.  nitrous 
anhydride  found  corresponds  to  2  mol.  nitrogen  tetroxide,  for  the 
latter — ^when  mixed  with  such  a  large  quantity  of  water  as  is  indi- 
cated above — is  decomposed  in  accordance  with  the  following  equa- 
tion :— N.0;+  H,0  =  HKO,  +  HNO,  (Sio.  Feldhaus*). 

Nitrous  acid  and  nitrogen  tetroxide  in  presence  of  nitric  acid 
may  also  be  estimated  by  the  reduction  of  chromic  acid.  An 
excess  of  standard  potassium  dichromate  is  added,  and  the  unde- 
eompoeed  residue  of  chromic  acid  is  estimated  with  standard  solu- 
tion of  ferrous  salt  (F.  MoHRf). 

As  regards  the  estimation  of  nitrous  acid  with  lead  dioxide, 
oomp.  Feldhaus,  loc.  dt,  p.  431,  also  LangJ  and  J.  Lowenthal.§ 

^ — ^  _  ■  II  .         _     _  11- 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  1.  4!^. 

t  His  Lehrbuch  der  Titrinnethode,  8  Aufl.  286. 

X  Zeitschr.  f.  anal  Chem.  1,  485.  §  lb.  8,  176. 
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Second  Dimsian  of  the  First  Group  of  the  Acids. 
SuLPHUBio  Aom ;  (Hydroflnoailicic  Acid). 

§  132. 
SuLPmnuo  Acid. 

I.  Detebmination. 

Solphuric  acid  is  usuallj  detennined  in  the  gravimetric  way  as 
hcmum  sulphate.    The  acid  may,  however,  be  estimated  also  by  ] 
the  acidimetric  method  (§  192),  and  by  certain  volumetric  methods, 
based  upon  the  insolubility  of  the  barium  sulphate  (and  lead  sul- 
phate). 

1.  Grra/oimetric  Method. 

The  exact  estimation  of  sulphuric  acid  as  barium  sulphate  is  by 
no  means  so  simple  and  easy  as  it  was  formerly  supposed  to  be,  but 
requires,  on  the  contrary,  great  care  and  attention.  This  arises 
from  three  causes :  first,  the  barium  sulphate  is  found  to  be  &r 
more  soluble  than  was  imagined  in  solutions  of  free  acids  and  of 
many  salts ;  secondly,  it  is  extremely  liable  to  carry  down  with  it 
foreign  salts,  which  are  of  themselves  soluble  in  water;  thirdly, 
when  the  precipitate  has  once  separated  in  an  impure  state,  it  is 
often  very  diflScult  to  purify  it  completely. 

The  solution  should  contain  but  little  free  hydrochloric  add, 
and  no  nitric  or  chloric  acid.  If  either  of  the  two  last  are  preeent, 
evaporate  repeatedly,  on  the  water-bath  with  pure  hydrochloric 
acid.  Dilute  considerably,  heat  nearly  to  boiling,  add  barium  chlo- 
ride in  moderate  excess,  and  allow  to  settle  for  a  long  time  at  t 
gentle  heat.  Decant  the  clear  fluid  through  a  filter,  treat  the  pre- 
cipitate with  boiling  water,  allow  to  settle,  decant  again,  and  so  on, 
till  the  washings  are  free  from  chlorine.  Finally  transfer  the  pre- 
cipitate to  the  filter,  dry  and  treat  according  to  §  63,  using  only* 
moderate  red  heat. 

After  the  precipitate  has  been  weighed  it  is  well  to  warm  it  f(Mr 
some  time  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  water-bath.    Thea 
pour  off  the  hydrochloric  acid  through  a  small  filter,  wash  the  pre- 
cipitate by  decantation  with  boiling  water  without  removing  it  to 
the  filter,  evaporate  the  filtrate  and  washings  nearly  to  dryness  in 
a  platinum  or  porcelain  dish,  add  water,  collect  the  minute  amount 
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of  barium  sulphate  here  left  nndissolved  npon  the  small  filter, 
wash,  dry,  incinerate,  add  the  ash  to  the  bulk  of  the  precipitate, 
ignite  again,  and  weigh.  If  the  precipitate  has  lost  weight,  this 
f^owB  that  it  at  first  contained  foreign  salts. 

This  method  of  purification  sometimes  fails  when  the  precipi- 
tate contains  ferric  oxide  or  platinum  (Claus*),  and  it  invariably 
&il8  when  the  solution  contained  any  notable  quantity  of  nitric 
acidf  In  such  cases  there  is  only  one  resource,  namely,  to  fuse 
with  about  four  parts  of  sodium  carbonate,  warm  with  water,  filter, 
wash  with  boiling  water,  acidify  the  filtrate  slightly  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  determine  the  sulphuric  acid  again. 

The  results  are  thoroughly  satisfactory  if  these  directions  are 
attended  to ;  if  not,  the  result  may  be  two  or  three  per  cent,  too 
]n^  or  too  low. 

2.  Volumetric  Methods. 

a.  After  Casl  Mohb.:^  We  require  a  normal  solution  of 
Muium  chloride,  containing  121*96  grm.  of  the  pure  crystallized 
ak  in  1  litre,  and  also  normal  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid  and 
tonnal  soda  (§  192,  c.  S).  Add  to  the  fluid  to  be  examined  for 
nlphuric  acid — ^which,  should  it  contain  much  free  acid,  is  previ- 
osly  to  be  nearly  neutralized  with  pure  sodium  carbonate — a  meas- 
red  quantity  of  barium  chloride  solution,  best  a  round  number 
f  cubic  centimetres,  in  more  than  snflScient  proportion  to  precipi- 
tte  the  sulphuric  acid,  but  not  in  too  great  excess.  Digest  the 
lixture  for  some  time  in  a  warm  place,  then  precipitate,  without 
revious  filtration,  the  excess  of  barium  chloride  with  ammonium 
urbonate  and  a  little  ammonia,  filter  off  the  barium  sulphate  and 
arbonate,  wash  until  the  water  running  off  acts  no  longer  upon 
ed  litmus  paper,  and  then  determine  the  barium  carbonate  by  the 
ilkalimetric  method  given  in  §  198.  Deduct  the  c.c.  of  normal 
idd  used  from  the  c.c.  of  barium  chloride,  and  the  remainder  will 
be  the  cc.  of  barium  chloride  corresponding  to  the  sulphuric  acid 
present.  The  results  of  this  method  are  quite  satisfactory,  if  the 
solution  does  not  contain  too  much  free  acid ;  but  in  presence  of  a 
large  excess  of  free  acid,  the  action  of  the  salt  of  ammonia  will 
i^etain  barium  carbonate  in  solution,  which,  of  course,  will  make 

•  Jahresber.  von  Kopp  und  Will.  1861,  828,  note. 
f  Compare  my  paper  in  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  9,  52. 
t  Ann.  dor  Cheio.  u.  Pharm.  90, 165. 
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the  amount  of  snlplinric  acid  appear  higher  than  is  real] 
It  need  hardly  be  mentioned  that  this  method  is  altog 
plicable  in  presence  of  phosphoric  acid,  oxalic  acid,  or 
acid  precipitating  barium  salt  from  neutral  solutions,  ai 
basic  radicals  except  the  alkalies  may  be  present. 

h.  After  K.  Wildenstbin.*  Of  all  the  methods  fo 
metric  estimation  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  simplest  and  th 
capable  of  the  most  general  application,  is  to  drop  into  t 
containing  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  standard  bariuj 
solution,  till  the  exact  point  is  reached  when  no 
more  precipitation  takes  place.  This  point  is  diffi- 
cult to  hit,  and  hence  the  method  has  only  found  a 
very  limited  use. 

"WiLDENSTEiN  has  givcu  this  method  a  practical 
form,  which  renders  it  possible  to  complete  an 
analysis  in  about  half  an  hour,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  obtain  satisfactory  results.     He  employs  the  ap- 
paratus, fig.  56.   ^  is  a  bottle  of  white  glass,  whose 
bottom  has  been  removed,  it  contains  900 — 950  c.c. 
^  is  a  strong  funnel-tube,  with  bell-shaped  fimnel, 
and  bent  as  shown,  provided  below  with  a  piece  of  ii 
tube,  a  screw  compression-cock,  and  a  small  piece  of 
drawn  out.     The  length  from  c  to  ^  is  about  7^-8,  f i 
about  12  cm.     The  opening  of  the  funnel-tube /*,  wh 
have  a  diameter  of  2*5  to  3  cm.,  is  covered  as  follow 
piece  of  fine  new  calico  or  muslin,  free  from  sulphuri 
about  6  cm.  square,  lay  on  it  two  pieces  of  Swedish  pa 
same  size,  and  then  another  piece  of  stuff  like  the  first 
these  altogether  over  the  opening^^,  carefully  and  withoi 
the  paper,  by  means  of  a  strong  Hnen  thread  which  has  1 
a  few  times  over  wax,  and  cut  it  oflE  even  all  round, 
now  a  small  syphon-filter,  which  enables  us  to  filter  ofi 
of  fluid  contained  in  A,  and  turbid  from  barium  siilj 
and  with  comparative  rapidity. 

On  gradually  adding. barium  chloride  to  the  dilute  ac 
of  a  sulphate  a  point  occurs  which  may  be  compared  to 
point  in  precipitating  silver  with  sodium  chloride  (see  § 
i.e.j  there  is  a  certain  moment,  when  a  portion  filtered  oJ 


Zeitschr.  f.  anal  Chem.  1,  483. 
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a  turbidity  both  with  sulphuric  acid  and  barium  chloride  after  the 
lipfie  of  a  few  minutes.  On  this  account  we  must  either  proceed 
on  the  principle  recommended  for  the  estimation  of  silver,  i.e,y  dis- 
regurding  the  quantity  of  barium  chloride  in  the  solution,  to  stand- 
irdize  it  by  adding  it  to  a  known  amount  of  sulphate,  till  a  pre- 
dpitate  ceases  to  be  formed ;  or  else  we  must — and  Wildenstein 
leoommends  this  latter  course— consider  as  the  end-point  of  the 
niction  the  point  at  which  barium  chloride  ceases  to  produce  a 
diidnctly  visible  precipitation  in  tlie  clear  filtrate  after  a  lapse  of 
two  minutes. 

The  barium  chloride  solution  is  prepared  so  that  1  c.c.  corre- 
tponds  to  '02  sulphuric  anhydride  by  making  a  solution  containing 
the  requisite  calculated  and  carefully  weighed  amount  of  the  pure 
alt  per  litre. — ^A  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  containing  '02  gr.  SO, 
per  cc  may  also  be  required.     The  process  is  as  follows : 

First  prepare  the  solution  of  the  sulphate  to  be  analyzed  (uping 
tbout  3  or  4  grm.),  then  fill  A  with  hot  water,  open  the  cock  witli 
the  screw  or  by  the  aid  of  a  glass  rod,  and  wait  till  the  syphon  £ 
k  qaite  full  of  water.  If  the  water  runs  down  tlie  tube  c  e  with- 
out filling  it  entirely,  close  and  open  the  cock  a  few  times,  and  this 
inconvenience  will  be  removed.  (It  is  not  allowable  to  suck  at  «, 
or  to  fill  the  syphon  with  the  wash-bottle  at  «,  as  either  proceeding 
voald  inevitably  lead  to  injuring  the  filter.)  Now  close  the  cock 
and  pour  out  tlie  hot  water,  replace  it  by  400  cc.  of  boiling  water, 
add  the  ready-prepared  solution  of  the  sulphate,  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  hydrochloric  acid,  if  necessary,  and  run  in  the  barium  clilo- 
nde  solution,  at  first  in  rather  large  portions,  at  last  in  \  cc. 
Sefore  each  fresh  addition  of  barium  chloride  open  the  cock  and 
allow  rather  more  liquid  to  flow  into  a  beaker  than  corresponds  to 
the  contents  of  the  syphon.  This  quantity  should  be  previously 
aeoertained,  and  a  mark  indicating  it  made  on  the  beaker.  Now 
doee  the  cock  and  pour  the  filtrate  without  loss  back  into  A.  (As 
die  beaker  is  used  over  and  over  again  for  the  same  purpose,  it 
*^eed  not  be  rinsed  out.)  Now  run  some  of  the  fluid  into  a  test- 
tebe,  so  as  to  one  third  fill  it,  add  to  the  clear  fluid  2  drops  of 
Wirnn  chloride  from  the  burette  and  shake.  If  a  precipitate  or 
febidity  is  produced,  return  the  portion  to  the  main  quantity.  The 
^periment  is  finished  when  the  last  portion  tested  shows  after  the 
lapee  of  exactly  two  minutes  no  distinctly  visible  turbidity.  The 
^tope  of  barium  chloride  used  for  the  last  testing  are  of  course  not 


i 
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reckoned.  The  slight  error  involved  from  the  fact  that  the  Bmall 
quantity  of  fluid  in  the  syphon  is  finally  unacted  on,  is  too  small 
to  be  noticed.  During  the  experiment  the  filter  must  not  be 
injured  by  the  stirring.  In  case  the  end  reaction  has  been  over- 
stepped, add  1  C.C.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (equivalent  to  the  barinm 
chloride)  to  Aj  and  endeavor  to  hit  it  again.  Here  1  cc  will  j 
have  to  be  subtracted  from  the  cc.  of  barium  chloride  used. 

The  results  obtained  by  Wildenstein  are  of  sufiScient  accuracy 
fox  technical  purposes.  Some  experiments  made  in  my  own  labo- 
ratory were  also  quite  satisfactory. 

II.  Separation  of  Sulphuric  Acid  from  the  Babk 
Radicals. 

a.  In  Stdphates  which  are  soluble  in  Water  or  Hydrochlmc 
Acid, 

The  solution  should  be  free  from  nitric  acid.  Precipitate  the 
sulphuric  acid  according  to  I.  by  barium  chloride  (or  barium  ace- 
tate). The  filtrate  contains  the  excess  of  barium  chloride,  together 
with  the  clilorides  of  the  metals  present ;  separate  barium  from  the 
latter  by  methods  given  in  the  fifth  section.  The  fluid  obtained  by 
treating  the  ignited  barium  sulpliate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evap- 
orating and  filtering  from  the  small  amount  of  barium  sulphate, 
must  be  added  to  the  first  solution  before  separating  barium  from  it. 

i.  Ill  Sulphates  which  are  itisolvJjle  or  difficvUly  soluhU  ti 
Water  or  in  Hydrochloric  Add. 

a.  From  barium^  strontium  and  calcium  :  Fuse  the  finely  pul- 
verized substance  in  a  platinum  crucible,  with  5  parts  of  mixed 
sodium  and  potassium  Ciirbouates.     Put  the  crucible,  with  its  con- 
tents, into  a  beaker,   or   into  a  platinum  or  porcelain  dish,  pour 
water  over  it,  and  apply  heat  until  the  alkali  sulphates  and  carbon- 
ates are  completely  dissolved  ;  filter  the  hot  solution  from  tlie  resid- 
uary alkali-earth  carbonates,  wash  the  latter  thoroughly  with  wate^^? 
to  whicli  a  little  ammonia  and  ammonium  carbonate  lias  been  added, 
and  determine  according  to  §g  101  to  103.  If  the  precipitates  ha^® 
been  well  washed,  it  is  perfectly  admissible  to  ignite  and  weigh  ^ 
once.     Precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid  from  the  filtrate,  as  in   J-' 
after  acidifyiniy  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Finely  pulverized  calcit*^ 
and  strontium  sulphates  may  be  completely  dooompoeed  also   ^^ 
boiling  with  a  solution  of  potassium  carbonate.* 

*  Sodium  carbonate  does  not  answer  m  well. 
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p.  From  lead :  The  Bimplest  way  of  eflEecting  the  decomposi- 
tion of  lead  sulphate  consists  in  digesting  it,  at  the  common  tem- 
perature, with  a  solution  of  hydrogen  sodium  or  hydrogen  potas- 
dimi  carbonate,  filtering,  washing  the  precipitate,  determining  the 
solphuric  acid  in  the  filtrate  as  in  I.,  dissolving  the  precipitate, 
wUeh  contains  alkali,  in  nitric  or  acetic  acid,  and  determining  the 
lead  in  the  solution,  by  one  of  the  methods  given  in  §  162. 

Presence  of  strontium  and  calcium  necessitates  no  alteration  in 
this  method ;  but  if  barium  also  is  present,  and  it  is  accordingly 
neoessary  to  ignite*  the  mixture  with  alkali  carbonates,  a  small 
portion  of  lead  always  remains  in  solution  in  the  alkaline  fluid  ;  this 
must  be  precipitated  by  passing  through  it  carbon  dioxide  before 
filtering. 

y.  From  msrcury  in  merourous  9vlpJiate :  Mercurous  sulphate 
is  best  dissolved  by  warming  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  with 
addition  of  potassium  chlorate  or  bromine,  and  the  solution  is 
treated  according  to  a.  If  the  salt  is  boiled  with  solution  of  potas- 
finm  carbonate,  the  mercurous  carbonate  first  formed  is  decom- 
posed, and  the  residue  contains  metallic  mercury  and  mercuric 
oxide ;  a  small  part  of  the  latter  passes  into  the  filtrate. 

m.   Estimation  of  Free  Sulpiiueic  Acid   in  pres- 
ence OF  Sulphates. 
We  have  occasionally  to  estimate  the  free  acid  in  presence  of 
Bolphates,  as,  for  instance,  in  vinegar,  wine,  etc.     According  to  A. 
OmARDf  the  following  is  the  only  direct  method  which  can  be 
relied  on.     Evaporate  on  the  water-bath  to  dryness  and  exhaust  the 
residue  with  absolute  alcohol ;  determine  the  combined  acid  in  the 
leddue,  and  the  free  acid  in  the  alcoholic  extract,  after  mixing  with 
irater  and  evaporating  oflE  the  alcohol.     It  has  been  said  that  the 
object  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  barium  carbonate,  which  is 
supposed  to  throw  down  the  free  acid  only,  but  this  is  erroneous, 
since  alkali  sulphates  in  aqueous  solution  are  partially  decomposed 
It  the  ordinary  temperature  by  barium  carbonate.     In  some  cases 
the  amount  of  free  sulphuric  acid  present  may  be  calculated  after 
having  determined  the  total  amount  of  basic  and  acid  radicals 
present    When  no  other  free  acid  is  present,  free  sulphuric  acid 
Dtty  be  determined  by  the  acidimetric  process. 

♦  This  is  best  done  in  a  porcelain  crucible. 

t  Compt.  rend.  68,  515;  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Cliem.  4,  219. 
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Sv^pplement  to  the  Second  Division. 

§133. 
Hydeofluosilicic  Acid. 

If  jon  have  hydroflnosilicic  acid  in  solution,  add  solution  of 
potassium  chloride,  then  a  vohime  of  strong  alcohol  equal  to  the 
fluid  present,  collect  the  precipitated  potassium  silicofluoride  on  a 
weighed  filter,  and  wash  with  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  alco- 
hol and  water.     Dry  the  washed  precipitate  at  100*^,  and  weigL 
Mix  the  alcoholic  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  to  dry- 
ness, and  treat  the  residue  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  water.    If 
this  leaves  an  undissolved  residue  of  silicic  acid,  this  is  a  sign  tbat 
the  examined  acid  contained  an  excess  of  silicic  acid  ;  the  weight 
of  the  residue  shows  the  amount  of  excess.     Potassium  silicofloor- 
idc  dried  at  100°  has  the  f onnula  (KF),  SiF^ ;  for  its  properties, 
see  §  68.     Instead  of  weighing  it,  it  may  be  estimated  volumetri^ 
ally  according  to  §  97,  4.    The  analysis  of  metallic  silicofluoridee  is 
best  effected  by  heating  in  platinum  vessels,  with  concentrated  snl- 
phuric  acid ;  silicon  fluoride  and  hydrofluoric  acid  volatilize,  the  basic 
metals  are  left  behind  in  the  form  of  sulphates,  and  may,  in  many 
cases,  after  volatilization  of  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  be  weighed 
as  such.  If  the  metallic  silicofluorides  to  be  analyzed  contain  water, 
the  Jatter  cannot  be  estimated  by  mere  ignition,  since  silicon  fluoride 
would  escape  with  the  water.    H.  Eose  recommends  the  following 
method :  Mix  them  most  intimately  with  6  parts  of  recently  ignited 
lead  oxide,  cover  the  mixture  in  a  small  retort,  with  a  layer  of 
pure  lead  oxide,  weigh  the  retort,  heat  cautiously  until  the  contents 
begin  to  fuse  together,  remove  the  aqueous  vapor  still  remaining 
in  the  vessel  by  suction,  and  weigh  the  retort  again  when  cold. 
The  diminution  of  weight  shows  the  quantity  of  water  expelled. 
Do  not  neglect  testing   the   drops   of  the   escaping  water  with 
litmus  paper ;  the  result  is  accurate  only  if   they  have  no   acid 
reaction. 

F.  Stolba*  proposes  the  following  process,  at  least  for  com- 
pounds soluble  in  water :  Put  into  a  crucible  double  as  mudh  mag- 
nesia as  is  necessary  to  decompose  the  silicofluoride  to  be  analyzed, 
ignite  it  as  strongly  as  possible,  allow  to  cool,  and  weigh.  Add  water 

*  Zeitsclir.  f.  anal.  Chem.  7,  98. 
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to  form  a  thick  paste,  and  then  the  weighed  silicoflnoride ;  if  the 
amonnt  of  water  present  is  not  enough  to  dissolve  the  compound, 
add  some  more,  mix  with  a  platinum  wire  which  must  afterwards 
be  wiped  off  dean,  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh.  The  increase  in  weight 
shows  the  amount  of  anhydrous  silicoflnoride,  provided  no  oxide  is 
present  which  takes  up  oxygen. 


Third  Division  of  the  First  Chroup  of  the  Adds. 

PHOBPHOSIC   ACm — BORACIO  AOII>— OXALIC  ACID — HYDBOFLUOBIO 

Acm. 

§  134. 
1.  Phobphobio  Acm. 

.  I.  Detebmination. 

Ordiophosphoric  acid  may  be  determined  in  a  great  variety  of 
iray&    The  forms  in  which  this  determination  may  be  effected 
litve  been  given  already  in  §  93,  4.     The  most  appropriate  forms 
for  the  purpose,  however,  are  moffnesium  pyrophosphate  and  ura- 
mfi,  pyrophosphate.     The  detennination  as  magnesium  pyrophos- 
phate is  frequently  preceded   by  precipitation  in  another  way, 
cqiedally  as  ampionium  phospho-molybdate,  occasionally  as  stannic 
]dK)6phate  or  mercurous  phosphate.     The  other  forms  in  which 
{diosphoric  acid  may  be  determined  give  also,  in  part,  very  good 
ittoltSy  but  admit  only  of  a  more  limited  application.      With 
Mpect  to  volumetric  methods,  those  which  depend  upon  tlie  use 
of  standard  solution  of  uranium  are  the  best. 

With  regard  to  meta-  and  pyrophosphoric  acids,  I  have  simply 
to  remark  here  that  these  acids  cannot  be  determined  by  any  of  the 
inethods  given  below.  The  best  way  to  effect  their  detennination 
k  to  convert  them  into  orthophosporic  acid,  as  follows : 

a.  In  the  dry  way.  By  protracted  fusion  with  from  4  to  6 
parts  of  mixed  sodium  and  potassium  carbonates.  This  method  is, 
liGwever,  applicable  only  in  the  case  of  alkali  meta-  and  pyrophos- 
^lates,  and  of  those  metallic  meta-  or  pyrophosphates  which  are 
wmpletely  decomposed  by  fusion  with  alkali  carbonates  ;  it  fails, 
Meordingly,  for  instance,  with  the  salts  of  the  alkali-earth  metals, 
BttgneBium  excepted. 

fi.  In  the  wet  way.    The  salt  is  heated  for  some  time  with  a 
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strong  acid,  best  with  concentrated  Bulphnric  add  (Weber*).  Thii 
method  leads  only  to  the  attainment  of  approximate  results,  in  the 
case  of  all  salts  whose  basic  radicals  form  soluble  salts  of  the  add 
added,  since  in  these  cases  the  meta-  or  pjrophosphoric  acid  is 
never  completely  liberated ;  but  the  desired  result  may  be  fully 
attained  by  the  use  of  any  acid  which  forms  insoluble  salts  compounds 
with  the  basic  radicals  present.  Eespecting  the  partial  conversion 
in  the  former  case,  I  have  found  that  it  approaches  the  nearer  to 
completeness  the  greater  the  quantity  of  free  acid  added,f  and  that 
the  ebullition  must  be  long  continued. 

Bunce's  statement,:]:  that  phosphoric  acid  volatilizes  when  a 
phosphate  is  evaporated  to  dryness  with  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid 
and  the  pesidue  heated  a  little,  is  quite  erroneous  (compare  iny 
paper  on  the  subject,  in  Annal.  der  Cliem.  imd  Pharm.,  86,  216). 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  orthophos- 
phoHc  acid  under  these  circumstances  changes,  not  indeed  at  100°, 
but  at  a  temperature  still  below  150**,  to  pyrophosphoric  add ;  thus, 
for  instance,  upon  evaporating  common  hydrogen  sodium  phos- 
phate with  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess,  and  drying  the  residue  at 
150^  we  obtain  2  NaCl  +  Na.H,P,0,. 

a,  Determvnation  as  Lead  Phosphate. 

Proceed  as  with  arsenic  acid,  §  127,  1,  a — i.e,j  evaporate  with 
a  weighed  quantity  of  oxide  of  lead,  and  ignite.    This  method  pre- 
supposes that  no  other  acid  is  present  in  the  aqueous  or  nitric  acid 
solution ;  it  has  this  great  advantage,  that  it  gives  correct  results, 
no  matter  whether  ortho-,  meta-,  or  pyrophosphoric  acid  is  presen.^- 

h.  Determination  as  Magnesium  Pyrophosphate, 
a.  Direct  determination.     Suitable  in  all  cases  in  which  it    ^* 
quite  certain  that  the  acid  present  is  orthophosphoric,  either  fr^ 
or  combined  as  an  alkali  phosphate. 

The  solution  should  be  neutral,  or  only  moderately  ammoniac^^ 
Add  anmionium  chloride,  and  then  the  usual  magnesia  mixti;^  ^ 
(§  62,  6),  in  sufficient  but  not  too  excessive  quantity  (see  §  62.  ^. 
The  precipitate  being  under  these  conditions  somewhat  slo^^^^i 
formed,  appears  distinctly  crystalline.  After  some  time  add  2l^^ 
monia  gradually  to  the  amount  of  one  third  of  the  fluid.     Allc^^ 

♦  Pogg.  Annal.  73,  187. 

f  There  arc.  however,  other  considerations  which  forbid  going  too  far  in 
respect  \  Sillhn.  Joum.  May,  1851.  406. 
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^  stand  12  hours  in  a  well-covered  vessel  in  the  cold,  filter,  test 
16  filtrate  with  magnesia  mixture  and  ammonia,  and  wash  the  pre- 
ipitate  with  ammonia  diluted  with  3  volumes  of  water  till  the 
rashingSy  when  acidified  with  nitric  acid  and  tested  with  silver 
itrate,  are  no  longer  rendered  turbid  ;  proceed  according  to  §  104, 
I.  The  precipitate  is  not  absolutely  insoluble  in  ammoniated 
rater,  therefore  it  is  well  to  wash  by  suction,  as  this  reduces  tlio 
lecessary  amount  of  wash  water  to  a  minimum.  The  results  are 
locurate  (Expt  No.  89,  also  Kissel*).  If  there  is  reason  to  sus- 
pect the  purity  of  the  precipitate,  dissolve  it  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
ind  tlirow  down  again  with  ammonia,  adding  some  magnesia 
mixture.  If  the  magnesia  mixture  is  omitted,  the  solution  being 
free  from  magnesia  will  dissolve  some  of  the  precipitate.  Com- 
pare Kissel,  loc.  cit  Properties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue, 
§74.  If  the  solution  contains  pyrophosphoric  acid,  the  precipi- 
tate is  flocculent  and  dissolves  to  a  notable  degree  in  ammoniated 
water  (Webek), 

fi.  Indirect  determination^  with  previous  precipitation  as  ammo- 
"dum phosphamclyhdatey  after  SoNNENSCHEtN.f 

Applicable  in  all  cases  in  which  the  phosphoric  acid  present  is 
>rthopJio«ph/yriCj  even  in  presence  of  salts  of  the  alkali-earth  metals, 
Jmninium,  ferric  iron,  &c.  Tartaric  acid,  however,  and  similarly 
cting  organic  substances  must  be  absent.  No  considerable  quan- 
ity  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  present.  Large  quantities  of 
tnmoninm  chloride,  and  of  metallic  chlorides  generally,  also  of 
^rtain  ammonium  salts,  especially  the  oxalate  and  citrate  (Konig)  J, 
■e  to  be  avoided.  Ammonium  nitrate  assists  the  precipitation  and 
3utralizes  the  injurious  action  of  very  large  quantities  of  nitrates 
id  sulphates  (E.  Richtebs)§.  The  molybdenum  solution  described 
Qual.  Anal.,"  §  55,  is  employed  as  the  precipitant.  It  contains  5 
er  cent,  of  molybdic  acid.  The  fluid  to  be  examined  for  plios- 
boric  acid  should  be  concentrated,  it  may  contain  free  nitric  or 
"ee  sulphuric  acid.  Transfer  to  a  beaker  and  add  a  considerable 
aantity  of  the  molybdenum  solution.  About  40  parts  molybdic 
2id  must  be  added  for  every  1  part  phosphoric  anhydride,  there- 
3re  80  cc  of  the  molybdic  solution  for  '1  grm.  Stir,  without 
>nching  the  sides,  and  keep  covered  12  hours  at  about  40*^.  Then 
Bmove  a  portion  of  the  clear  supernatant  fluid  with  a  pipette,  mix 

*  Zeitschr.  f .  aoal.  Chem.  8,  170.  f  Journ.  f .  prakt.  Chem.  63,  848. 

X  ZeiUcbr.  f .  anal.  Chem.  10,  805.         §  lb,  10,  469. 
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it  with  an  equal  volnme  of  molybdenum  solntion,  and  allow  it  to 
stand  Bome  time  at  40^.  If  a  farther  precipitation  takes  place, 
return  the  portion  to  the  main  quantity,  add  more  molybdenum 
solution,  allow  to  stand  again  12  hours,  and  test  again.  Wiwn 
complete  precipitation  has  been  effected  pour  the  fluid  off  throuj^ 
a  small  filter  and  wash  the  precipitate  entirely  by  decantadon, 
using  a  mixture  of  100  parts  molybdate  solution,  20  parts  nitric 
acid  of  1*2  sp.  gr.,  and  80  parts  water.*  The  washing  must  be  i 
thorougli,  and  the  last  runnings  must  not  be  precipitated  by  ezoeBB 
of  ammonia,  even  if  lime,  iron,  &c.,  was  present  in  the  solution. 
Now  dissolve  the  precipitate  in  the  least  quantity  of  ammonia, 
pour  the  fluid  through  the  smaU  filter,  when  the  minute  amount  of 
precipitate  thereon  will  be  dissolved,  wash  the  filter  with  ammonia 
diluted  with  three  volumes  of  water,  mix  the  filtrate  and  washings, 
and  add  hydrochloric  acid  carefully  till  the  precipitate  prodneed, 
instead  of  redissolving  instantly,  takes  a  little  time  to  disappear; 
finally  throw  down  with  magnesia  mixture  (compare  a).  If  the 
ammonia  leaves  a  small  amount  of  the  precipitate  undissolTed, 
treat  the  residue  with  nitric  acid  and  test  the-filtrate  with  moljbdic 
solution  in  order  to  save  any  phosphoric  acid.  Besults  accurate.! 
As  this  method  requires  so  large  a  quantity  of  molybdic  add,  it 
is  usually  resorted  to  only  in  cases  where  methods  ft,  a,  and  e  are 
inapplicable ;  and  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  quantity  of  substance 
taken  is  not  allowed  to  exceed  '3  grm.  Arsenic  acid  and  silicic 
acid4  if  present,  must  first  be  removed.  Of  all  the  methods  for 
determining  phosphoric  acid  which  are  admissible  in  the  presence 
of  ferric  and  aluminium  salts,  this  is  the  best  in  my  opinion,  espe- 
cially for  the  estimation  of  small  quantities  of  the  acid  in  presence 
of  large  quantities  of  these  salts. 

*  According  to  £.  Richtbrs  (Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  10,  471)  you  may  tlso 
wash  with  a  solution  of  ammonium  nitrate  contdning  15  grm.  in  100  cc.  sUghtly 
acidified  with  nitric  acid  and  containing  a  few  per-cento  of  molybdic  add 
solution. 

t  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  8,  446,  and  6,  408. 

X  Silicic  acid  may  also  be  thrown  down,  in  form  of  a  yellow  predpitate,  by 
acid  solution  of  ammonium  molybdate,  especially  in  preeence  of  much  ammo- 
nium chloride  (W.  Enop,  Chem.  Centralb.  1857,  691).  Mr.  OsuHDMANir,  who 
repeated  Enop's  experiments  in  my  laboratory,  obtained  the  same  results.  The 
precipitate  dissolves  in  ammonia.  If  the  solution,  after  addition  of  some  ammo- 
nium chloride,  is  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  the  silicic  add  aeparatea,  and 
the  phosphoric  acid  may  then  be  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  irfth  magnesia* 
mixture;  it  is,  however,  always  the  safer  way  to  rcmoTe  dlioioaoid  flnt 
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Y*  Indirect  determinatian^  with  previouB  precipitation  as  mer* 
jmms  pJumphate^  after  H.  Eosb.* 

Applicable  for  the  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  (also  of  pyro- 
ind  metaphoephoric  add)  from  all  basic  radicals,  except  alominium. 
Comp.  §  135,  h. 

Dissolve  the  phosphate  in  neither  too  large  nor  too  small  a 
qnantity  of  nitric  acid,  in  a  porcelain  dish,  add  pure  metallic  mer- 
eniy  in  snfficient  qnantity  to  leave  a  portion,  even  though  only  a 
small  one,  undissolved  by  the  free  acid.  Evaporate  on  the  water- 
bath  to  dryness.  If  the  warm  mass  still  evolves  an  odor  of  nitric 
add,  moisten  it  with  water,  and  heat  again  on  the  water-bath,  until 
it  smells  no  longer  of  nitric  acid.  Add  now  hot  water,  pass  through 
a  small  filter,  and  wash  until  the  washings  leave  no  longer  a  fixed 
residne  upon  platinum.  Dry  the  filter,  which,  besides  mercurous 
pliosphate,  contains  also  basic  mercurous  nitrate  and  free  mercury, 
mix  its  contents,  in  a  platinum  crucible,  with  mixed  sodium  and 
potassium  carbonates  in  excess,  roll  the  filter  into  the  shape  of  a 
ball,  place  it  in  a  hollow  made  in  the  mixture,  and  cover  the  whole 
with  a  layer  of  the  mixed  carbonates.  Expose  the  crucible,  under 
a  chimney  with  good  draught,  for  about  half  an  hour  to  a  moderate 
heat,  so  that  it  does  not  get  red-hot.  At  this  temperature,  the 
mercurous  nitrate  and  the  metallic  mercury  volatilize.  Heat  now 
over  tlie  lamp  to  bright  redness,  and  treat  the  residue  with  hot 
water,  which  will  dissolve  it  completely,  if  no  ferric  oxide  be 
present,  and  if  no  oxide  of  platinum  has  been  fonned.  The  latter 
niay  occur  on  account  of  too  rapid  heating,  which  might  produce 
iodium  nitrate,  which  would  act  upon  the  platinum.  Supersatu- 
rate the  clear  (if  necessary,  filtered)  solution  with  hydrochloric 
und,  add  ammonia  and  magnesia-mixttrre,  and  proceed  as  in  a. 

d.  Indirect  determination^  with  previous  precipitation  as  sta/n- 
wphoephate. 

After  GmAKD.f  Dissolve  the  substance  in  highly  concentrated 
nitric  add,  remove  all  chlorine  either  by  precipitation  with  silver 
nitrate  or  by  repeated  evaporation  with  nitric  acid,  add  8  times  as 
moch  tinfoil  as  there  is  phosphoric  acid  present,  and  waim  the 
mixture  6  or  6  hours,  until  the  precipitate  has  completely  subsided, 
leaving  the  supernatant  fluid  clear.  Wash  with  hot  water  by 
decantation  and  finally  by  filtration.     The  precipitate  consists  of 

•  Pogg.  Anna].  76,  218. 

t  Compt  rend.  54,  468;  Zeitschrift  f  analyt.  Chem.  1,  866. 
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metastannic  acid  and  stannic  phosphate,  together  with  a  little  ferric 
and  aluminium  phosphate.  Heat  it  either  at  first  with  a  small 
quantity  of  aqua  regia,  and  tlien  with  ammonia  and  ammoniiiin 
sulphide,  or  immediately  with  ammonium  sulphide  in  excess.  The 
last  process  is  recommended  by  O.  Baser,*  on  the  ground  that  the 
former  leaves  a  little  phosphoric  acid  in  the  precipitate.  The 
whole  is  digested  about  two  hours,  and  then  filtered ;  the  precipi- 
tate, consisting  of  ferrous  sulphide  and  aluminium  hydroxide,  is 
washed  with  warm  ammonium  sulphide,  then  with  water  contain- 
ing a  little  ammonium  sulphide,  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  the 
solution  thus  formed  mixed  with  the  filtrate  from  the  tin  precipi- 
tate which  contains  the  principal  quantity  of  the  basic  metak. 
From  the  ammonium  sulphide  filtrate,  which  contains  stannic  sol- 
phide  and  ammonium  phosphate,  the  phosphoric  acid  is  at  onoe 
precipitated  by  magnesia-mixture.  I  may  add  that  Oibasd  con- 
siders 4  to  5  parts  tin  sufficient  for  1  part  P,0,.  The  resultB 
afforded  by  liis  test-analyses  are  unexceptionable.  According  to 
jANOV8KT,t  at  least  six  parts  of  tin  must  be  used.  The  tin  should 
be  free  from  arsenic. 

c.  Detenniiiation  as  Uranyl  I^yraphosp/uite. 

After  Leconte,  A.  Arendt,  and  W.  Knop.:^     (Very  suitable 
in  presence  of  allcali  and  alkali-earth  metals,  but  not  in  presence  of 
any  notable  amount  of  aluminium ;  in  presence  of  ferric  iron,  the 
method  can  be  applied  only  with  certain  modifications.)§     Where 
it  is  possible,  prepare  an  acetic  acid  solution  of  the  compound.    K 
you  have  a  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  remove  the  greater 
portion  of  the  free  acid  by  evaporation,  add  ammonia  tmtil  red 
litmus  paper  dipped  into  it  turns  very  distinctly  blue,  and  then 
redissolve  the  precipitate  formed  in  acetic  acid.     If  mineral  acids 
were  present,  add  also  some  ammonium  acetate ;  this  addition  Ib 
beneficial  under  any  circumstances.     Mix  the  fluid  now  with  solu- 
tion of  uranyl  acetate,  and  heat  the  mixture  to  boiling,  which  vill 
cause  the  phosphoric  acid  to  separate,  in  form  of  pale  greenish- 
yellow  ammonium  uranyl  phosphate. 

*  Zcitschr.  f.  die  gesammtcn  Naturwissensch.  1864,  298. 

f  Zcitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  11,  157. 

t  Leconte  was  the  first  to  recommend  the  method  of  precipitatiiig  phospho- 
ric acid  from  acetic  acid  solutions  by  means  of  a  salt  of  uranium  (Jahresb.  tod 
LiEBiQ  und  Kopp,  far  1858.  642);  A.  Arendt  and  W.  Knop  haTe  subsequently 
subjected  it  to  a  careful  and  searching  examination  (Chem.  Ceninlbl.  1856,  769, 
808;  and  1857,  177).  §  Chem.  Centialbl  1857.  182. 
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Wash  the  precipitate,  first  by  decantatioD,  boiling  up  each  time, 
ben  by  filtration ;  the  operation  may  be  materially  facilitated  by 
dding  a  few  per-cents  of  ammonium  nitrate  to  the  water.  Dry 
he  precipitate,  and  ignite  as  directed  §  53.  It  is  advisable  to 
ivaporate  small  quantities  of  nitric  acid  on  the  ignited  precipitate 
epeatedly,  and  to  reignite.  The  residue  must  have  the  color  of 
he  yolk  of  an  egg.  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and  resi- 
liie,  see  §  93,  4,  e.  Should  it  be  necessary  to  dissolve  the  ignited 
'eudne  again,  for  the  purpose  of  reprecipitating  it,  this  can  be  done 
Hilj  after  fusing  it  witli  a  large  excess  of  mixed  sodium  and  potas- 
diiin  carbonates,  and  thereby  converting  the  pyrophosphoric  into 
>rthopho6phoric  acid.  Kesults  accurate ;  compare  the  test-analyses 
jiven  by  the  authors,  Expt.  No.  90,  and  Kissel's  experiments.* 

d.  Detemhvnation  as  Bcutic  Ferric  Phosphate. 

a.  Mix  the  acid  fluid  containing  the  phosphoric  acid  with  an 
ixoess  of  solution  of  ferric  chloride  of  known  strength,  add,  if 
lecessary,  sufficient  ammonia  to  neutralize  the  greater  portion  of 
ie  free  acid,  mix  with  ammonium  acetate  in  not  too  large  excess, 
ind  boil.  If  the  quantity  of  solution  of  ferric  chloride  added  was 
infficient,  the  precipitate  must  be  brownish-red.  This  precipitate 
wnsists  of  basic  ferric  phosphate  and  basic  ferric  acetate,  and  con- 
m&  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid  and  of  the  ferric  iron.  Fil- 
w  off  boiling,  wash  with  boiling  water  mixed  with  some  ammo- 
lium  acetate,  dry  carefully.  [Detach  the  greater  part  of  the 
)recipitate  from  the  filter,  incinei-ate  the  filter,  transfer  to  the 
imcible  the  main  part  of  the  precipitate,  moisten  with  strong 
litric  acid,  dry,  moisten  again  with  nitric  acid  and  dry  and  ignite 
-without  these  precautions  reduction  of  ferric  oxide  to  magnetic 
)xide  is  liable  to  occur.]  Deduct  from  the  weight  of  the  residue 
iat  ferric  oxide  produced  from  the  solution  added  ;  the  difference 
«theP,  O.. 

[This  modification  of  Schulze's  method  was  first  recommended 
)y  A.  MiJLLEB  ;t  it  has  been  adopted  also  by  Way  and  Ooston,  in 
ieir  analyses  of  ashes.:^  Mullek's  improvement  consists  in  the 
Me  of  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride  of  known  strength,  whereby  the 
ietennination  of  iron  in  the  residue  is  dispensed  with.] 

/?.  J.  "Weeeen's  method,  suitable  for  the  estimation  of  the  pho&- 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  anaL  Chem.  8,  167.  f  Journ.  f.  prakt  Chem.  47,  841. 
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phoric  acid  in  phosphates  of  the  alkali  and  alkali-earth  metak* 
Mix  the  nitric  acid  solation  of  the  phosphate  under  examination,' 
which  must  contain  no  other  strong  acid,  with  a  solution  of  ferrio 
nitrate,  of  knOvm  strength,  in  sufficient  proportion  to  insure  the 
formation  of  a  basic  salt  (2  or  3  parts  of  iron  should  be  present  for 
1  part  P,Oj) ;  evaporate  to  dryness,  heat  the  residue  to  160°,  untfl 
no  more  nitric  acid  fumes  escape,  treat  with  hot  water  containing 
ammonium  nitrate  until  all  nitrates  of  the  alkali  and  alkali-earth 
metals  are  i*emoved,  collect  the  yellow-ochreous  precipitate  on  a 
filter,  dry,  ignite  (see  §  53),  weigh,  and  deduct  from  the  weight 
the  quantity  of  iron  added  reckoned  as  ferric  oxide.  LATSCHiNOwt 
recommends  heating  the  residue  to  200^,  warming  with  water  and 
a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  adding  ammonia  and  then  treating 
with  hot  solution  of  ammonium  nitrate.  He  says  that  the  phos- 
phoric acid  is  thus  more  completely  separated,  and  the  precipitate 
may  be  more  readily  filtered  oflL 

e.  Determination    aa  Normal   Magnesium  Phosphate  M^ 

(PO,),. 

(Fr.  Sghulze's  method,  suitable  more  particularly  to  efibct  the 
separation  of  phosphoric  acid  from  the  alkalies.:^) 

Mix  the  solution  of  the  alkali  phosphate,  wliich  contains  ammo- 
nium chloride,  with  a  weighed  excess  of  pure  magnesium  oxide, 
evaporate  to  dryness,  ignite  the  residue  until  the  ammonium  chlo- 
ride is  expelled,  and  separate  the  magnesium,  which  is  still  present 
in  form  of  magnesium  chloride,  by  means  of  mercuric  oxide  (§  153, 
4,  y).  Treat  the  ignited  residue  with  water,  filter  the  solution  of 
the  chlorides  of  the  alkali  metals,  wash  the  precipitate,  dry,  ignite, 
and  weigh.  The  excess  of  weight  over  that  of  the  magnesium 
oxide  used  shows  the  quantity  of  the  P,Oj.     Results  satisfactory. 

f.  Schlosing's  method§  does  not  appear  to  offer  any  advan- 
tages. The  phosphate  is  mixed  with  silica  and  ignited  in  carbon 
monoxide,  the  expelled  phosphorus  being  taken  up  by  copper  or  by 
silver  nitrate. 

g.  DetermincUion  hy  Volumetri'O  Analysis  (  With  Uranitaif^ 
SohUi07i). 

This  method  was  recommended  originally  by  Lboobts.|    It 

*  Journ.  f .  prakt.  Chem.  67,  8.  f  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Ghem.  7,  818. 

t  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  63,  440. 
§  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  4,  118,  and  7,  478. 
I  Jahresber.  von  Libbio  n.  Eopp,  fOr  18S8,  OflL 
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vu  improved  and  described  in  detail  by  Neubaueb,*  and  was 
ifterwarda  recommended  by  PmcnSjf  and  subBequentlj  by 
SoDEKEB.:]:  The  jmnciple  of  the  method  is  as  follows :  nranyl 
Moetate  precipitates  from  solutions  rendered  acid  by  acetic  acid, 
lydrogen  nranyl  phosphate,  or — in  the  presence  of  considerable 
[nantities  of  ammonium  salts — ^ammonium  uranyl  phosphate.  The 
proportion  between  the  uranium  and  the  phosphoric  acid  is  the 
nme  in  both  compounds.  Both  compounds  when  freshly  precipi- 
tated and  suspended  in  water  are  left  unchanged  by  potassium 
feiTOcyanide;  uranyl  acetate,  on  the  other  hand,  is  indicated  by 
this  reagent  with  great  delicacy  by  the  formation  of  an  insoluble 
veddish-brown  precipitate. 

According  to  N£Ubau£b§  the  following  solutions  are  employed : 

0.  A  solution  of  phosphoric  acid  of  known  strength.  Pre- 
pared by  dissolving  10*085  grm.  pure,  crystallized,  unefBoresced, 
powdered,  and  pressed  hydrogen  sodium  phosphate  in  water  to  1 
litre.  50  cc.  contain  '1  grm.  P,0..  It  is  well  to  control  this  solu- 
tioQ  by  evaporating  50  cc  in  a  weighed  platinum  dish  to  dryness, 
igniting  strongly,  and  weighing.     The  weight  should  be  *  1 874  grm. 

h.  An  acid  solution  of  sodium  acetate.  Prepared  by  dissolv- 
ing 100  grm.  sodium  acetate  in  900  water,  and  adding  acetic  acid 
of  1'04  sp.  gr.  to  1  litre. 

c  A  solution  of  urwnyl  aceUUe  (§  63, 3).  This  is  standardized 
by  means  of  the  hydrogen  sodium  phosphate  solution.  1  cc.  indi- 
cites  '005  grm.  P,0^.  The  solution  is  made  at  first  a  little  stronger 
than  necessary,  so  that  it  may  contain  in  the  litre,  say,  32*5  grm. 
II0,(C,H,O0.  +  2H,0  or  34  grm.  UO,(C,H,0,),  +  3H,0  (corre- 
sponding to  22  grm.  U0,0),  its  value  is  determined,  and  it  is 
diluted  accordingly.  To  determine  its  value  proceed  as  follows  : 
Tnnsfer  50  cc  of  the  a  solution  to  a  beaker,  add  5  cc  of  the  h 
solntion,  and  heat  in  a  water-bath  to  90 — 100°.  Now  run  in  ura- 
nium solution,  at  first  a  large  quantity,  at  last  in  \  cc,  testing  after 
oach  addition  whether  the  precipitation  is  finished  or  not.  For 
this  purpose  spread  out  one  or  two  drops  of  the  mixture  on  a  white 
porcelain  surface  and  introduce  into  the  middle,  by  means  of  a  thin 
glasB  rod,  a  small  drop  of  freshly  prepared  potassium  f errocyanide 
lolution  or  a  little  of  the  powdered  salt.     As  soon  as  a  trace  of 

*lrchiv.  fdr  wiaseiuchaftliche  Hcilkunde,  4,  228. 

t  Joom.  f.  prakt  Chem.  76, 104.        \  Anal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  117, 105. 

%  Hii  AnlaJtung  ror  Harnanalyse,  6  Aufl.  171. 
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excess  of  uranyl  acetate  is  present,  a  reddish-brown  spot  f ormB  in 
the  drop,  which,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  the  colorless  or  almost 
colorless  fluid,  may  be  very  distinctly  perceived.  When  the  final 
reaction  has  just  appeared,  heat  a  few  minutes  in  the  water-bath 
and  repeat  the  testing  on  the  porcelam.  If  now  the  reaction  is 
still  plain  the  experiment  is  concluded.  If  the  uranium  solution 
had  been  exactly  of  the  required  strength,  20  c.c.  would  have  been 
used ;  but  it  is  actually  too  concentrated,  hsnce  less  than  20  cc 
must  have  been  used.  Suppose  it  was  18  cc.,  then  the  solution 
will  be  right,  if  for  every  18  cc.  we  add  2  cc  of  water.  If  in  this 
first  experiment  we  find  that  the  solution  is  much  too  strong,  the 
solution  is  diluted  with  somewhat  less  water  than  is  properly  speak- 
ing required,  another  experiment  is  made,  and  it  is  then  dilated 
exactly. 

The  actual  a/ndlA/aia  must  be  made  under  as  nearly  as  possible 
similar  circumstances  to  those  under  which  the  standardizing  of  the 
uranium  solution  was  performed,  espeoially  as  regards  the  sodinm 
acetate.  This  salt  retards  the  precipitation  of  uranium  by  potas^ 
slum  ferrocyanide,  hence  the  test-drop  on  the  porcelain  plate 
becomes  darker  and  darker.  The  analyst  should  accustom  himself 
to  observing  the  first  appearance  of  the  slightest  brownish  colora- 
tion in  the  middle  of  the  drop,  and  should  take  this  as  the  end- 
reaction.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  same  person  must 
make  the  analysis  who  has  standardized  the  solution  (Neubaukb). 

Tlie  method  is  applicable  to  free  phosphoric  add,  alkali  phos- 
phates, and  magnesium  phosphate,  also  in  the  presence  of  small 
quantities  of  the  phosphates  of  other  alkali-earth  metals,  but  can- 
not be  employed  in  presence  of  ferric  and  aluminium  salts.    Dis- 
solve the  substance  in  water  or  the  least  possible  quantity  of  acetic 
acid,  add  5  cc  of  the  h  solution,  dilute  to  50  q.<^j  and  proceed  with 
the  addition  of  uranium  as  above.     The  results  are  very  satisfao- 
tory.     Compare  Kissel's  experiments.*    If  the  above  process  is 
followed  in  the  presence  of  much  calcium,  for  instance  with  a  solu- 
tion of  calcium  phosphate  in  dilute  acetic  add,  the  results  art 
almost  always  too  low,  as  little  calcium  phosphate  is  predpitatec 
along  with  uranyl  phosphate.   [The  best  means  of  obviating  thai 
error  is,  according  to  Abesser,  Jant,  and  MAscKEB,f  to  standardize 
the  uranium  solution  under  the  same  conditions  as  near  as  possibk 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  8,  167.  \Ib.tS^^M. 
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IB  eziflt  when  the  Bolution  is  used  for  the  actnal  determination  of 
l^phoric  add.  It  must  therefore  be  standardized  with  calcinm 
{diosphate.  Prepare  a  solution  of  suitable  strength  by  dissolving 
pore  Ca,(POJ,  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  nitric  acid  and 
dflnting  to  the  desired  volume.  Determine  accurately  the  amount 
of  Ca,(PO)^  in  this  solution  by  evaporating  to  dryness  in  a  plati- 
num vessel  50  cc,  moistening  the  residue  with  ammonia  and  ignit- 
ing. The  residual  somewhat  hygroscopic  calcium  phosphate  is 
quickly  weighed  in  the  covered  platinum  vessel]. 

E  Sepabation  of  Phosphobic  Acid  fbom  the  Basic  Radicals. 

§135. 

a.  JFrom  the  Alkalies  (see  also  dy  h^  and  Z). 

a.  Add  ammonium  chloride,  or  hydrochloric  acid,  then  lead 
loetate,  exactly,  till  no  more  precipitate  is  produced,  and  lastly 
some  pure  lead  carbonate  (prepared  by  precipitating  lead  acetate 
with  ammonium  carbonate,  Babeb*),  allow  to  digest  for  some  time, 
filter  off  the  precipitate  consisting  of  lead  phosphate,  chloride,  and 
nrbonate,  wash,  precipitate  from  the  filtrate  the  slight  excess  of 
lead  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  filter  and  evaporate  with  hydrochloric 
leid  (in  the  case  of  lithium,  sulphuric  acid).  If  the  phosphoric 
idd  is  to  be  estimated  in  the  same  portion,  proceed  with  the  first 
precipitate  (after  washing  to  remove  the  larger  quantity  of  chlo- 
ride), according  to  h. 

fi.  (Only  applicable  in  the  case  of  fi^ed  alkalies.)  Separate  the 
pbosphoric  acid  as  ferric  phosphate,  according  to  one  of  the  meth- 
rfB  given  §  134,  d.  Or  if  you  do  not  wish  to  determine  the  phos- 
phoric acid  it  is  very  convenient  to  acidify  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
idd  ferric  chloride,  dilute  rather  considerably,  add  ammonia  till  the 
fimd  IB  neutral,  and  boil ;  all  the  phosphoric  acid  will  then  separate 
with  ferric  oxychloride  as  ferric  phosphate.  The  separation  of 
phosphoric  acid  may  also  be  effected  as  magnesium  phosphate 
(§  134,  e).  The  alkidies  are  contained  in  the  filtrate  as  nitrates  or 
dilorides. 

J.  From  Barium^  StrorUium,  Calcium^  and  Lead. 
The  compound  under  examination  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric 
(yr  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  precipitated  with  sulphuric  acid  in 

*Zeit8chr.  f.  die  ges.  Natnrwiss.  1864,  298;  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  4,  120. 
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slight  excess.  In  the  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  from  strontiuB, 
calcium,  and  lead,  alcohol  is  added  with  the  sulphuric  acid.  The 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  filtrate  is  determined  according  to  §  134,  i, 
or,  after  removal  of  the  alcohol  by  evaporation.  The  determination 
of  the  phosphoric  acid  is  effected  most  accurately  by  saturating  the 
fluid  with  sodium  carbonate,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  fusing  the 
residue  with  sodium  and  potassium  carbonates.  The  fused  matt  is 
then  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  further  process  conducted  as  in 
§  134,  J,  a. 

c.  From  Magneaiwm  (see  also  d^  A,  it,  T). 

Add  ferric  chloride  in  sufficient  excess,  dilute,  add  excess  of 
barium  carbonate,  allow  to  remain  for  several  hours  with  freqnent 
stirring,  filter  and  separate  magnesium  and  barium  in  the  filtrate 
after  §  154. 

d.  From  the  whole  of  the  Alkali-earth  Metals  and  fixed  AJhor 
lies  (comp.  A,  A,  Z). 

or.  Dissolve  in  the  least  possible  quantity  of  nitric  add,  add  a 
little  ammonium  chloride,  precipitate  exactly  with  lead  acetate,  add 
a  little  lead  carbonate  (precipitated),  digest,  filter,  precipitate  the 
excess  of  lead  rapidly  from  the  filtrate  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  filter 
and  determine  the  basic  metals  in  the  filtrate.    Besults  good. 

p.  Dissolve  in  water,  and — ^in  case  of  phosphates  of  the  alkali- 
earth  metals — ^the  least  possible  nitric  acid,  add  neutral  silver  nitrate 

and  then  silver  carbonate,  till  the  fiuid  reacts  neutraL    All  phos- 
phoric acid  now  separates  as  Ag.PO^.    Warming  is  unnecessary. 
Filter,  wash  the  precipitate,  dissolve  it  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  precipi- 
tate the  silver  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  determine  the  phosphoric 
acid  in  the  filtrate  according  to  §  134,  J,  a.     The  filtrate  from  the 
silver  phosphate  is  freed  from  silver  by  hydrochloric  add,  and  the 
basic  metals  are  then  determined  according  to  the  methods  already 
given  (G.  Chancel*).     A  good  and  convenient  method  unless  the 
proportion  of  alkali  is  very  large.     (If  the  substance  contains  alu- 
minium or  ferric  iron,  they  are  completely  precipitated  by  the 
silver  carbonate,  and  are  found  with  the  silver  phosphate.) 

y.  Separate  the  phosphoric  acid  as  uranyl  phosphate  (§  134^  c), 
and  the  excess  of  uranium  from  the  alkali-earth  metals,  &c,  in  the 
filtrate,  according  to  §§  160  and  161,  Supplement.    Besults  good. 

6.  Separate  the  phosphoric  acid  according  to  §1849  d,a  or  fi, 

*  Compt  rend.  48,  Wt 
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!he  alkali-eaiih  metals  are  obtained  in  solution  in  the  first  case,  as 
blondes,  together  with  alkali  acetate  and  chloride ;  in  the  second 
ue  as  nitrates.     Besnlts  good. 

«.  From  Aluminium. 

The  best  method  of  separating  phosphoric  acid  from  aluminium 
I  that  depending  on  precipitation  by  ammonium  molybdate  {l), 
Die  separation  of  the  add  as  stannic  phosphate  (A,  a)  is  also  satis- 
iwtory. 

Of  several  other  methods  which  have  been  used,  the  following 
by  Wackbnbodeb  and  Fresenius)  is  one  of  easiest  to  carry  out : 
Precipitate  the  not  too  acid  solution  with  ammonia,  taking  care 
lot  to  use  a  great  excess  of  that  reagent,  and  add  barium  chloride 
IB  long  as  a  precipitate  continues  to  form.  Digest  for  some  time, 
md  then  filter.  The  precipitate  contains  the  whole  of  the  alumin- 
iam  and  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid ;  the  latter  combined 
partly  with  aluminium,  partly  with  barium.  Filter  it  off,  wash  it 
ilitde,  and  dissolve  in  the  least  possible  quantity  of  hydrochloric 
icid.  Warm,  saturate  the  solution  with  barium  carbonate,  add 
lore  solution  of  potassa  in  excess,  apply  heat,  precipitate  the 
)uium  which  the  solution  may  contain  with  sodium  carbonate, 
Uid  filter.  You  Iiavo  now  the  whole  of  the  aluminium  in  the 
Kdntion,  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  precipitate. 
Iddify  tlie  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  boil  with  some  potas- 
ram  chlorate,  and  precipitate  as  dii*ected  §  105.  Dissolve  the  pre- 
apitate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  precipitate  the  barium  with  dilute 
mlphuric  acid,  filter,  and  determine  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the 
Skrate  by  precipitation  with  solution  of  magnesium  in  the  manner 
Jacribed  in  §  134,  J,  a,  (Hermann  has  applied  a  perfectly  simi- 
lar method  in  his  analysis  of  [impure]  gibbsite.) 

/.  From  Chromium  (see  also  A,  i,  T), 

Fase  with  sodium  carbonate  and  nitrate,  and  separate  the 
chromic  acid  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  manner  described  §  166. 

g.  From  the  Metals  of  the  Fourth  Group  (see  also  A,  >fc,  T). 

o.  The  method  so  often  used  of  fusing  with  sodium  carbonate 
does  not  give  accurate  results  on  account  of  the  constant  presence 
rf  some  phosphoric  acid  in  the  washed  residue.  Compare  W. 
ScHWEiKKBT*  and  6.  ScHWErrzER.t     The  former  has  studied  the 

*  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  145,  67;  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  7.  246. 

t  Zeitschr.  f  anal.  Chem.  0,  84. 
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Beparation  of  zinc  from  phoBphoric  add  bj  this  method,  the  latter 
the  Beparation  of  iron. 

/?.  Dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  add  tartaric  acid,  ammonium 
chloride  and  ammonia,  and  finally,  in  a  flask  which  is  to  be  dosed 
afterwards,  ammonium  sulphide,  put  the  flask  in  a  moderatelj 
warm  place,  allowing  the  mixture  to  deposit  until  the  fluid  appean 
of  a  yellow  color,  without  the  least  tint  of  green ;  filter,  and  <iete^  i 
mine  the  metals  as  directed  in  §§  108  to  114.  The  phosphoric 
acid  is  found  from  the  loss  or  determined  according  to  §  134^  i,  a. 
The  magnesia-mixture  may  immediately  be  added  to  the  filtrate, 
which  contains  ammonium  sulphide.  The  washed  precipitate  is 
redissolved  in  just  sufficient  hydrochloric  add,  and  the  solution 
reprecipitated  by  ammonia  with  addition  of  magnesia-mixture. 
This  method  is  not  well  adapted  for  nickelous  phosphate. 

A.  From  Metals  of  the  Second^  Thirds  and,  FovHk  OraupB. 

a.  More  especially  from  the  second  group,  aluminium,  mangsr 
nese,  nickel,  cobalt,  zinc ;  and  also  from  ferric  iron,  if  the  quantity 
of  the  latter  is  not  too  considerable. 

The  phosphoric  acid  is  predpitated  as  stannic  phosphate, 
according  to  §  134,  b,  S.  The  filtrate  contains  the  bases  free 
from  any  foreign  body  requiring  removal,  which,  of  course,  greatly 
facilitates  their  estimation.* 

i.  From  the  Metals  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Groups. 

Dissolve  in  hydrochloric  or  nitnc  acid,  precipitate  with  hydro- 
gen sulphide,  filter,  determine  the  bases  by  the  methods  given  in 
§§  115  to  127,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  filtrate  by  the  method 
described  §  134,  J,  a.  From  silver  the  phosphoric  acid  is  sepa- 
rated in  a  more  simple  way  still,  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to 
the  nitric  acid  solution ;  from  lead  it  is  separated  most  readily  by 
the  method  described  in  J. 

1c,  From  all  Basic  Metals^  except  Mercury  (H.  Eose). 

The  phosphoric  acid  is  separated  as  mercurous  phosphate  by 
Rose's  method  (§  134,  J,  y). 

a.  If  the  substance  is  free  from,  iron  and  aluminium^  the 
filtrate  from  the  mercurous  phosphate  contains  all  the  metals  as 
nitrates,  together  vrith  much  mercurous  nitrate,  and  occadonally 

*  If  the  nitric  acid  is  not  concentrated,  a  little  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  tin  is 
formed,  which  dissolves  and  must  afterwards  be  precipitated  fnm,  the  add  fluid 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.    Babbr,  Zeitsclir.  f.  <L  gea.  NaturwiiB.  1804,  834. 
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abo  some  mercuric  salt.  The  former  is  removed  by  the  addition 
of  hydrochloric  add.  Tlie  precipitated  mercuroiis  chloride  is  free 
from  other  metals :  if  large  in  quantity,  it  should  be  separated  by 
filtering ;  if  slight,  filtering  may  be  omitted.  Add  next  ammonia 
to  slight  alkaline  reaction  (with  previous  addition  of  ammonium 
chloride  if  magnesium  is  present).  Filter  rapidly  from  the  mer- 
euy  compound  which  will  be  precipitated  so  as  to  avoid  forma- 
tion of  calcium  carbonate  by  contact  with  air.  The  filtrate  contains 
the  basic  radicals  from  which  phosphoric  acid  has  been  separated. 
The  mercury  compound  which  has  been  separated  by  ammonia  is 
dried  and  ignited  (under  a  chimney  with  good  draught).  Should 
a  reflidue  remain,  this  must  be  examined.  If  it  consists  of  phos- 
phates of  the  alkali-earth  metals,  the  treatment  with  mercury  and ' 
nitric  acid  must  be  repeated;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  consists  of 
magnesium  oxide  or  of  carbonates  of  the  alkali-earth  metals,  it  is 
disBoIved  in  hydrochloric  add,  and  the  solution  added  to  the  fiuid 
0(mtaining  the  chief  portion  of  the  basic  metals,  which  may  then 
be  separated  and  determined  in  the  usual  manner.  The  following 
method  is  often  advantageously  resorted  to  instead  of  the  one 
described :  The  filtrate  from  the  mercurous  phosphate  is  evaporated 
todiyness,  in  a  platinum  dish,  and  the  residue  ignited,  in  a  plati- 
num crucible,  under  a  chimney  with  good  draught.  If  alkali 
nitrates  are  present,  some  ammonium  carbonate  must  be  added 
from  time  to  time  during  the  process  of  ignition,  to  guard  against 
injury  to  the  crucible  from  the  formation  of  caustic  alkali.  The 
ignited  residue  is  treated,  according  to  circumstances,  first  with 
Hater  and  then  with  nitric  acid,  or  at  once  with  nitric  acid. 

/}.  Jlf  the  substance,  contains'  iron  but  not  aluminium^  the 
greater  part  of  the  iron  is  left  undissolved  with  tlic  mercurous 
phosphate.  The  dissolved  part  is  separatd  from  the  other  bases  by 
the  methods  given  in  Section  Y. ;  the  iron  in  the  undissolved  part 
ia  obtained,  ^ter  ignition  of  the  residue  with  sodium  carbonate 
and  treating  tlie  ignited  moss  with  water,  as  ferric  oxide  contain- 
ing  alkali  (and  generally  also  some  phosphoric  acid).  This  is  dis- 
solved in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitated  with  ammonia. 

y.  ^ihe  substatice  contains  aluminium^  the  process  just  given 
cannot  be  used,  as  aluminium  phospliate  is  not  decomposed  by 
fusion  with  alkali  carbonates,  wliile  aluminium  nitnite,  like  ferric 
nitrate,  is  decomposed  by  simple  evaporation.  In  this  case  proceed 
as  follows :  Dissolve  the  substance  in  the  least  quantity  of  nitric 
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acid,  precipitate  hot  with  mercuroos  nitrate,  add  a  little  mercaiie 
nitrate,  and  then  pure  potash  or  soda,  till  a  permanent  red  predpi- 
tate  appears.  The  precipitate  contains  no  aluminium,  it  is  to  be 
treated  according  to  a  or  >5  (H.  Boss,  E.  E.  Munbob^). 

L  From  all  Bases  wUhavit  exception. 

Apply  Sonnensghein's  method  (§  134,  i,  /3),  and  in  the  filtrate 
from  the  ammonium  phospho-moljbdate  separate  the  bases  from 
the  moljbdic  acid.  As  moljbdic  acid  comports  itself  with  hydro- 
gen sulphide  and  ammonium  sulphide  like  a  metal  of  the  sixth 
group,  it  is  best  to  precipitate  metals  of  the  sixth  and  also  of  the 
fifth  group  from  acid  solution  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  precipitate  the  phosphoric  acid  with  molybdic  add;  the 
latter  will  then  have  to  be  separated  only  from  the  metals  of  the 
first  four  groups.  This  is  done  in  the  following  manner :  Mix  the 
acid  fluid,  in  a  flask,  with  ammonia  till  it  acquires  an  alkaline 
reaction,  add  ammonium  sulphide  in  sufilcient  excess,  close  the 
mouth  of  the  flask,  and  digest  the  mixture.  As  soon  as  the  solution 
appears  of  a  reddish-yellow  color,  without  the  least  tint  of  green, 
filter  off  the  fluid,  which  contains  molybdenum  and  ammoninm 
sulphide,  wash  the  residue  with  water  mixed  with  some  ammoninm 
sulphide,  and  separate  the  remaining  metallic  sulphides  and  hydrox- 
ides of  the  fourth  and  third  groups  by  the  methods  which  will  be 
found  in  Section  V.  Mix  the  filtrate  cautiously  with  hydrochloric 
acid  in  moderate  excess,  remove  the  molybdenum  sulphide  accord- 
ing to  §  128,  dy  and  determine  the  metals  of  the  first  and  second 
groups  in  the  filtrate. 

This  method  of  separating  the  phosphoric  add  from  basic  radi- 
cals is  highly  to  be  recommedded ;  especially  in  cases  where  a 
small  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  has  to  be  determined  in  presence 
of  a  very  large  quantity  of  ferric  and  aluminium  salts,  as^  for  exam- 
ple, in  iron  ores,  soils,  &c.  As  arsenic  acid  and  silicic  acid  give, 
with  molybdic  acid  and  ammonia,  similar  yellow  precipitates,  it  is 
necessary,  if  these  acids  are  present,  to  remove  them  first. 

As  the  separation  of  the  basic  metals  from  the  large  excess  of 
molybdic  acid  used  is  somewhat  tedious,  the  best  way  is  to  arrange 
matters  so  that  this  process  may  be  altogether  dispensed  witL 
Supposing,  for  instance,  you  have  a  fluid  containing  ferric  iron, 
ahiminiuni,  and  phosphoric  acid,  estimate,  in  one  portion,  by  cau- 


*  Amer.  Joum.  of  Sci.  and  Arts,  May,  1871;  Zeitschr.  f.  anaL  Ghem.  10,  467. 
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turns  precipitation  with  ammonia,  the  total  amount  of  the  three 
bodies;  in  another  portion  the  phosphoric  acid,  by  means  of  moljb- 
dic  add ;  and  in  a  third,  the  iron,  in  the  volmnetric  way.  The 
ilamimnm  can  then  be  calculated  by  difference. 

§136. 

BoBic  Acid  (H,B0,)  and  Bobic  Anhydeide  (B,0,). 

L  Determination. 

Boric  acid  is  estimated  either  indirectly  or  in  the  form  of  potaa- 
9mm  horofiuoride. 

1.  The  determination  of  the  boric  acid  in  an  aqueous  or  alco- 
liolic  solution  cannot  be  effected  by  simply  evaporating  the  fluid 
and  weighing  the  residue,  as  a  notable  portion  of  the  acid  volatil- 
ins  and  is  carried  off  with  the  aqueous  or  alcoholic  vapor.  This 
IB  the  case  also  when  the  solution  is  evaporated  with  lead  oxide  in 


Ob  Mix  the  solution  of  the  boric  acid  with  a  weighed  quantity 
of  perfectly  anhydrous  pure  sodium  carbonate,  in  amount  about  1^ 
times  the  supposed  quantity  of  B,0,  present.  Evaporate  the  mix- 
ture to  dryness,  heat  the  residue  to  fusion,  and  weigh.  The  residue 
contains  a  known  amount  of  ^a^O,  and  unknown  quantities  of  CO, 
and  B«0,  combined  as  sodium  borate  and  carbonate.  Determine 
the  CO,  by  one  of  the  methods  given  in  §  139,  and  find  the  B,0, 
from  the  difference  (H.  Bose). 

h.  In  the  method  a,  if  between  1  and  2  mol.  sodium  carbonate 
(Na,CO,)  are  used  to  1  mol.  B,0, — and  this  can  easily  be  done  if 
one  knows  approximately  the  amount  of  the  latter  present — ^all  the 
carbonic  acid  is  expelled  by  the  boracic  acid.  Hence  we  have  only 
to  deduct  the  Ka,0  from  the  residue  to  find  the  B,0,.  As  the 
tumultuous  escape  of  carbonic  acid  may  lead  to  loss,  it  is  well,  after 
having  thoroughly  dried  the  residual  saline  mass,  to  project  it  in 
small  portions  cautiously  into  the  red-hot  crucible.  Eesults  good 
(P.  G,  Schaffgotbch).* 

e.  When  the  amount  of  acid  is  quite  unknown,  and  an  estim^ 
tion  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  residue  is  objected  to,  you  may  proceed 
thus :  Evaporate  the  solution  of  the  acid  with  addition  of  a  weiglied 
quantity  of  anhydrous  neutral  borax  (sodium  metaborate  NaBO,) 

-»  Pogg.  Ann.  107,  427. 
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free  from  carbonic  acid  to  drynese,  and  heat  the  residue  to  rednesg 
with  great  caution  (on  account  of  the  intumescence)  till  the  weight 
is  constant.  The  amount  of  neutral  borax  must  be  so  adjusted 
that  it  may  not  be  entirely  converted  into  common  borax  (2NaB0, 
B.O.)  (H.  Kose). 

d.  If  a  solution  contains,  besides  boric  acid,  only  alkalies  or 
magnesium,  the  acid  may  be  determined,  according  to  C.  Mario- 
NAG,*  in  the  following  manner:  Neutralize  the  solution  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  add  double  magnesium  and  ammonium  chloride 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  give  at  least  2  parts  of  MgO  to  1  part  of 
B,0„  then  add  ammonia  and  evaporate  to  dryness.  If  a  precipi- 
tate is  formed  on  adding  the  ammonia  which  does  not  redissolre 
readily  on  warming,  add  more  ammonium  chloride.  The  evapora- 
tion is  conducted,  at  least  towards  the  end,  in  a  platinum  dish,  a 
few  drops  of  ammonia  being  added  from  time  to  time.  Ignite  the 
dry  mass,  treat  with  boiling  water,  collect  the  insoluble  precipitate 
(consisting  of  magnesium  borate  mixed  with  excess  of  magnedmn 
oxide)  on  a  filter,  and  wash  with  boiKng  water  till  the  wasliings 
remain  clear  with  nitrate  of  silver.  The  filtrate  and  washings  are 
mixed  with  ammonia,  evaporated  to  dryness,  ignited,  and  washed 
with  boiling  water  as  before. 

The  two  insoluble  residues  are  ignited  together  in  the  platinum 
dish  before  used,  as  strongly  as  possible,  and  for  a  sufficiently  long 
time,  in  order  to  decompose  the  slight  traces  of  magnesium  chlo- 
ride that  might  still  be  present.     After  weighing  determine  th©^ 
magnesium  oxide,  and  find  the  boric  add  from  the  difference. 
Tlie  determination  of  the  magnesium  may  be  made  by  dissolving 
the  residue  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  precipitating  as  ammoninm 
magnesium  phosphate,  or  more  quickly,  and  almost  as  accurately, 
by  dissolving  in  a  known  quantity  of  standard  sulphuric  acid  at  a 
boiling  temperature  and  determining  the  excess  of  acid  with  stand- 
ard soda  (comp.  Alkalimetry). 

Should  a  little  platinum  remain  behind  on  dissolving  the  resi- 
due, it  must  be  weighed  and  subtracted  from  the  weight  of  the 
whole  (unless  the  dish  was  weighed  first).  Besults  satisfactory. 
Marionac  obtained  in  two  experiments  '276  instead  of  "SSO. 

2.  If  boric  acid  is  to  be  determined  as  potaadum  horofluoridej 
alkalies  only  (preferably  only  potash)  may  be  present   The  process 

*  Zeitscbr.  f.  auaL  Chem.  1,  406. 
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iio(mdiicted  tJ^  follows :  Mix  the  fluid  with  pure  solution  of  potassa, 
adding  for  each  mol.  boric  acid  supposed  to  be  present,  at  least  1 
moL  potassa;  add  pure  hydrofluoric  acid  (free  from  silicic  acid)  in 
eioees,  and  evaporate,  in  a  platinum  dish,  on  the  water-bath,  to 
diyneas.    The  fumes  from  the  evaporating  fluid  should  redden 
litmus  paper,  otherwise  there  is  a  deficiency  of  hydrofluoric  acid. 
The  residue  consists  now  of  KF,BF,  and  KF,HF.     Treat  the  dry 
8aliBe  mass,  at  the  common  temperature,  with  a  solution  of  1  part 
of  potassium  acetate  in  4  parts  of  water,  let  it  stand  a  few  hours, 
widi  stirring,  then  decant  the  fluid  portion  on  to  a  weighed  filter, 
ind  wash  the  precipitate  repeatedly  in  the  same  way,  finally  on  the 
filter,  with  solution  of  potassium  acetate,  until  the  last  rinsings  are 
no  longer  precipitated  by  calcium  chloride.    By  this  course  of  pro- 
ceeding, the  hydrogen  potassium  fluoride  is  removed,  without  a 
particle  of  the  potassium  borofluoride  being  dissolved.    To  remove 
the  potassium  acetate,  wash  the  precipitate  now  with  alcohol  of  78 
per  cent.,  dry  at  100**,  and  weigh.     As  potassium  chloride,  nitrate, 
4nd  phosphate,  sodium  salts,  and  even,  though  with  some  difiiculty, 
potassium  sulphate,  dissolve  in  solution  of  potassium  acetate,  the 
presence  of  these  salts  does  not  interfere  with  the  estimation  of  the 
l>oric  acid;  however,  sodium  salts  must  not  be  present  in  consider- 
c^ble  proportion,  as  sodium  fluoride  dissolves  with  very  great  difii- 
oalty.    The  results  obtained  by  this  method  are  satisfactory.    Stro- 
^octeb's  experiments  gave  from  97*5  to  100-7  instead  of  100. 
"When  the  amount  of  alkali  salt  to  be  removed  is  very  large,  the 
ealine  mass  left  on  evaporation  should  be  warmed  with  the  solution 
of  potassium  acetate,  allowed  to  stand  12  hours  in  the  cold  and 
tiien  filtered.     In  this  way  the  quantity  of  potassium   acetate 
Teqnired  will  be  much  reduced.     For  the  composition  and  proper- 
lies  of  potassium  borofluoride,  sec  §  93,  5.     As  the  salt  is  very 
likely  to  contain  potassium  silicofluoride  it  is  indispensable  to  test 
It  for  that  substance ;  this  is  done  by  placing  a  small  sample  of  it 
on  moist  blue  litmus  paper,  and  putting  another  sample  into  cold 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid.     If  the  blue  paper  turns  red,  and 
effervescence  ensues  in  the  sulphuric  acid,  the  salt  is  impure,  and 
contains  potassium  silicofluoride.     To  remove  this  impurity,  dis- 
solve the  remainder  of  the  salt,  after  weighing  it,  in  boiling  water, 
add  ammonia,  and  evaporate,  redissolve  in  boiling  water,  add 
ammonia,  &c,  repeating  the  same  operation  at  least  six  times. 
finally,  after  warming  once  more  with  ammonia,  filter  oft  the 
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silicic  acid,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  treat  again  with  solntion  of 
potassium  acetate  and  alcohol  (A.  Stromeyer).*  I  was  obliged  to 
modify  Stromeyer's  method  for  effecting  the  separation  of  the 
silicic  acid,  the  results  of  my  experiments  having  convinced  me 
that  treating  the  salt  only  once  with  ammonia,  as  recommended  by 
that  chemist,  is  not  sufficient  to  effect  the  object  in  view. 

II.  Separation  of  Boric  Acid  from  the  Basic  Badicak. 

a.  From  the  Alkalies. 

Dissolve  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  borate  in  water,  add  an 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporate  the  solution  on  the 
water-bath.  Towards  the  end  of  the  operation  add  a  few  more 
drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  keep  the  residue  on  the  water-bath, 
until  no  more  hydrochloric  acid  vapors  escape.  Determine  now 
the  chlorine  in  the  residue  (§  141),  calculate  from  this  the  alkali, 
and  you  will  find  the  boric  acid  from  the  difference. 

E.  ScHWEizER,  with  whom  this  method  originated,  states  that 
it  gave  him  very  satisfactory  results  in  the  analysis  of  borax.  It 
will  answer  also  for  the  estimation  of  the  basic  metals  in  the  case 
of  some  other  borates.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  boric  acid  maybe 
estimated,  in  another  portion  of  the  salt,  by  I.,  1,  c,  or  2.  K  you 
have  to  estimate  boric  acid  in  presence  of  large  proportions  of 
alkali  salts,  make  the  fluid  alkaline  with  potassa,  evaporate  to  dry- 
ness, extract  the  residue  with  alcohol  and  some  hydrochloric  acid, 
add  solution  of  potassa  to  strongly  alkaline  reaction,  distil  off  the 
alcohol,  and  then  proceed  as  in  I.,  1,  (?,  or  2  (Aug.  Strometer,  2ae. 
cit,), 

LuNGEf  determined  the  soda  in  boronatrocaloite  alkalimetri- 
cally,  by  dissolving  the  mineral  in  normal  nitric  add  and  titrat- 
ing back  with  normal  soda,  till  the  tint  of  the  litmus  added  becomes 
violet. 

h.  From  Calcium., 

Dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  heat,  avoiding  too  large  an 
excess,  neutralize  with  ammonia  and  precipitate  with  anunonium 

oxalate  (Lunge,  loc,  cit»). 

c.  From  almost  all  other  Bases  except  Alkalies. 
The  compoimds  are  decomposed   by  boiling  or  fosing  with 
potassium  carbonate  or  hydroxide  ;  the  precipitated  base  is  filtered 

off,  and  the  boric  acid  determined  in  the  filtrate,  according  to  I.,  1, 

— ■" 

*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  100,  82.  t  ^-  138,  68. 
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d)  or  2.  If  magnesinm  was  present,  a  little  of  this  is  very  likely 
to  get  into  tlie  filtrate,  and — ^if  process  I.,  2,  is  employed — upon 
nentralizing  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  this  separates  an  insoluble 
nugnednm  fluoride,  which  may  either  be  filtered  ofF  at  once,  or 
removed  subsequently,  by  treating  the  potassium  borofluoride  with 
bofling  water,  in  which  that  salt  is  soluble,  and  the  magnesium 
flnoride  insoluble. 

i.  From  the  Metallic  Oxides  of  the  Fourth^  Fifths  cmd  Sixth 
Oroups. 

The  metallic  oxides  are  precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  or, 
IB  the  case  may  be,  ammonium  sulphide,^  and  determined  by  the 
ippropriate  methods.  The  quantity  of  boric  acid  may  often  be 
infmed  from  the  loss.  If  it  has  to  be  estimated  in  the  direct  way, 
the  filtrate,  after  addition  of  solution  of  potassa  and  some  potassium 
nitnte,  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  ignited,  and  the  boric 
add  estimated  by  I.,  1,  d^  or  2.  In  cases  where  the  metal  has  been 
pedpitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide  from  acid  or  neutral  solutions, 
the  boric  acid  may  also  be  determined  in  the  filtrate — in  the  absence 
of  other  acids — by  I.,  1,  a  or  J  or  c,  after  the  complete  removal  of 
the  hydrogen  sulphide  by  transmitting  carbon  dioxide  through  the 
fluid. 

e.  From  the  whole  of  the  Fixed  Basic  Radicals. 

A  portion  of  the  very  finely  pulverized  substance  is  weighed, 
pot  into  a  capacious  platinum  dish,  and  digested  with  a  sufficient 
qnintity  of  hydrofiuoric  acid  (which  leaves  no  residue  when  evapo- 
Tated  in  a  platinum  dish)  ;  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  then 
gndnally  added,  drop  by  drop,  and  the  mixture  heated,  gently  at 
fint,  then  more  strongly,  until  the  excess  of  tlie  sulphuric  acid  is 
completely  expelled.  In  this  operation  the  boric  acid  goes  off  in 
the  form  of  fluoride  of  boron  (B.O.  +  6HF  =  2BF.  +  3H,0). 
The  basic  metals  contained  in  the  residue  in  the  form  of  sulphates 
tre  determined  by  the  appropriate  methods,  and  the  quantity  of 
the  boric  acid  is  found  by  difference.  It  is  of  course  taken  for 
gnnted  that  the  substance  is  decomposable  by  sulphuric  acid. 

*  Boric  acid  caDnot  be  separated  completely  from  aluminium  by  precipitation 
of  fte  hTdrochlorlc  add  solation  with  ammonium  sulphide  or  with  ammonium 
Cttbonate  (WOhlbb,  Ann.  d.  Cbem.  u.  Pharm.  141,  268). 
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§  137. 
3.  Oxalic  Acid. 

I.  Determination. 

Oxalic  acid  is  either  precipitated  as  calcium,  oxalaie,  and  eeU* 
mated  after  determination  of  the  calcium  in  the  latter  as  oxidt^ 
carbonate^  or  autphcutef  or  the  amount  contained  in  a  compound 
is  inferred  from  the  quantity  of  solution  of  potassium  permanga- 
nate required  to  effect  its  conversion  into  carbonic  acid ;  or  from 
the  quantity  of  gold  which  it  reduces ;  or  from  the  amount  of  car- 
bonic acid  which  it  affords  by  oxidization. 

a,  Deterravnation  as  Calcium  CarboruUe^  dkc. 
Precipitate  with  solution  of  calcium  acetate,  added  in  modente 
excess,  and  treat  the  precipitated  calcium  oxalate  as  directed  in 
§  103.  K  this  method  is  to  yield  accurate  results,  the  solution 
must  be  neutral  or  slightly  acid  with  ac^ic  acid;  it  must  not  con- 
tain salts  of  aluminium,  chromium,  or  of  the  heavy  metals,  more 
especially  cupric  or  ferric  salts ;  therefore,  where  these  conditions 
do  not  exist,  they  must  first  be  supplied. 

h.  Determination  hy  means  of  Solution  of  Potassium  Perman- 
ganate. 

Standardize  the  solution  of  potassium  permanganate,  8s  directed 
§  112,  2,  a,  cc,  by  means  of  oxalic  acid  ;  then  dissolve  the  substance 
in  about  150  c.c.  water,  or  acid  and  water  (sulphuric  acid  is  the 
best  acid  to  use) ;  add,  if  necessary,  a  further  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid  (about  6  or  8  c.c.  strong  sulphuric  acid  should  be  present),  heat 
to  about  60°,  and  then  run  in  the  permanganate,  with  constant 
stirring,  until  the  fluid  just  shows  a  red  tint.  Knowing  the  quan- 
tity of  oxalic  acid  which  100  c.c.  of  the  standard  permanganate 
will  oxidize,  a  simple  calculation  will  give  the  quantity  of  oxalic 
acid  corresponding  to  the  c.c.  of  permanganate  used  in  the  experi- 
ment.    The  results  are  very  accurate. 

c.  Determination  from  the  reduced  Odld  (H.  ItoBs). 

a.  In  compounds  soluhle  in  water.  Add  to  the  solution  of  the 
oxalic  acid  or  the  oxalate  a  solution  of  sodium  aurie  chloride,  or 
ammonium  auric  chloride,  and  digest  for  some  time  at  a  tempera- 
ture near  ebullition,  with  exclusion  of  direct  sunlight.  Collect  the 
precipitated  gold  on  a  filter,  wash,  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh.    2  at 
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Au.  (196-71  X  8  =  393-42)  correspond  to  3  mol.  C,0,  (72  X  3  = 
316). 

fi.  In  compounds  msolulle  in  water.  Dissolve  in  the  least 
poffiible  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid,  dilute  with  a  very  large 
]aantitj  of  water,  in  a  capacious  flask,  cleaned  previously  with 
lohtion  of  soda ;  add  solution  of  gold  in  excess,  boil  the  mixture 
lome  time,  let  the  gold  subside,  taking  care  to  exclude  sunlight, 
ind  proceed  as  in  a. 

d.  Determination  as  Carbonic  Acid. 

This  may  be  effected  either, 

a.  By  the  method  of  organic  analysis ;  or 

fi.  By  mixing  the  oxalic  acid  or  oxalate  with  finely  pulverized 
nanganese  dioxide  in  excess,  and  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the  mix- 
nn»,  in  an  apparatus  so  constructed  that  the  disengaged  CO,  passes 
T&  perfectly  dry.  The  theory  of  this  method  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  following  equation  :  H,C,0,  +  MnO,  +  H.SO,  =  MnSO, 
•f  2H,0  +  2C0^  For  the  apparatus  and  process,  I  refer  to  the 
dutpter  on  the  examination  of  manganese  ores,  in  the  Special  Part 
of  this  work*  Here  I  may  remark  that  free  oxalic  acid  must  first 
be  prepared  for  the  process  by  slight  supersaturation  with  alkali 
Eree  from  carbonic  acid,  and  also  that  9  parts  of  oxalic  anhydride 
Pfit)  require  theoretically  11  parts  of  (pure)  manganese  dioxide. 
Since  an  excess  of  the  latter  substance  does  not  interfere  with  the 
oearacy  of  the  results,  it  is  easy  to  find  the  amount  to  be  added. 
\e  manganese  dioxide  need  not  be  pure,  but  it  must  contain  no 
irbonate.  This  method  is  expeditious,  and  gives  very  accurate 
mxltSj  if  the  process  is  conducted  in  an  apparatus  sufiiiciently  light 
^  admit  of  the  use  of  a  delicate  balance.  Instead  of  manganese 
lozide,  potassium  chromate  may  be  used  (compare  §  130,  1,  c\ 
id  instead  of  estimating  the  carbonic  acid  by  loss  it  may  be  col- 
cted  by  an  absorbent  and  weighed  (§  139,  II.,  e) ;  the  latter 
etliod  is  always  to  be  preferred  in  the  case  of  small  quan* 
ties. 

II.  Separation  of  Oxalic  Acid  from  the  Basic  Radicals. 

The  most  convenient  way  of  analyzing  oxalates  is,  in  all  cases, 
\  determine  in  one  portion  the  acid,  by  one  of  the  methods  given 
I  I.,  in  another  portion  the  basic  radical,  particulariy  as  tlie  latter 
bject  may  be  generally  effected  by  simple  ignition  in  the  air, 
hich  reduces  the  salt  either  to  the  metallic  state  {e,g.^  silver  oxa- 
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late),  or  to  pure  oxide  (^.^.,  lead  oxalate),  or  to  carbonate  {e,g,^  the 
oxalates  of  the  alkalies  and  alkali-earth  metals). 

If  the  acid  and  basic  radical  have  to  be  determined  in  one  and 
the  same  portion  of  the  oxalate,  the  following  methods  may  be 
resorted  to : 

a.  The  oxalic  acid  is  determined  by  I.,  e^  and  the  gold  separated 
from  the  basic  metals  in  the  filtrate  by  the  methods  given  in  8e^ 
tion  V. 

h.  In  many  solable  salts  the  oxalic  acid  may  be  determined  bj 
the  method  I.,  a ;  separating  the  basic  metals  afterwards  from  the 
excess  of  the  calcinm  salt  by  the  methods  given  in  Section  Y . 

e.  Many  oxalates  of  metals  which  are  completely  precipitated 
as  carbonates  or  oxides  by  excess  of  sodium  or  potassinm  carbonate, 
may  be  decomposed  by  boiling  with  excess  of  these  reagents, 
metallic  oxide  or  carbonate  being  formed  on  the  one,  and  alkali 
oxalate  on  the  other  side. 

cL  All  oxalates  of  the  metals  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
groups  may  be  decomposed  with  hydrogen  sulphide  or  ammonium 
sulphide. 

§138. 
4.  Hydeoflxjobio  Acid. 

I.  Determination.  * 

Free  hydrofluoric  acid  in  aqueous  solution*  is  determined  either 
with  standard  alkali  or  as  calcium  Jhwride,    In  the  latter  case 
sodium  carbonate  is  added  in  moderate  excess,  then  the  solution 
being  boiled,  calcium  cliloride  is  added  as  long  as  a  precipitate  con- 
tinues to  form ;  when  the  precipitate,  which  consists  of  calcium 
fluoride  and  carbonate,  has  subsided,  it  is  washed,  first  by  decanta- 
tion,  afterwards  on  the  filter,  and  dried ;  when  dry,  it  is  ignited  in 
a  platinum  crucible  (§  53) ;  water  is  then  poured  over  it  in  a  plati- 
num or  porcelain  dish,  acetic  acid  added  in  slight  excess,  the  mix- 
ture evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath,  and  heated  on  the 
latter  until  all  odor  of  acetic  acid  disappears.     The  residue,  which 
consists  of  calcium  fluoride  and  acetate,  is  heated  with  water,  the 

*  In  analyzing  fluorides  you  must  always  avoid  bringing  add  solutions  io 
contact  with  glass  or  porcelain.  If  platinum  or  silver  dishes  of  sofBcient  size  an 
not  at  hand  you  may  sometimes  use  gntta-perclia  vessels,  or  gliss  venels  coated 
with  wax  or  paraffin. 
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olciiim  fluoride  filtered  off,  washed,  dried,  ignited  (§  53),  and 
weighed.  As  a  control  of  the  purity  of  the  calcium  fluoride,  it  is 
well  to  convert  it  after  weighing  into  sulphate.  If  the  precipitate 
of  calcium  fluoride  and  carbonate  were  treated  with  acetic  acid, 
without  previous  ignition,  the  washing  of  the  fluoride  would  prove 
I  difficult  operation.  Presence  of  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid  in  the 
iqneous  solution  of  the  hydrofluoric  acid  does  not  interfere  with 
the  process  (H.  Eose). 

II.  Separation  of  Fluorine  from  the  Metals. 

1.  Fluorides  Soluble  in  Water. 

If  the  solutions  have  an  acid  reaction,  sodium  carbonate  is 
added  in  excess.  If  there  is  an  odor  of  ammonia  now,  heat  till  the 
latter  is  expelled.  If  the  sodium  carbonate  produces  no  precipitate, 
ihe  fluorine  is  determined  by  the  method  given  in  I.,  and  the 
metals  in  the  filtrate  are  separated  from  calcium  and  sodium  by 
the  methods  given  in  Section  Y.  But  if  the  sodium  carbonate  pro- 
dooes  a  precipitate,  the  mixture  is  heated  to  boiling,  then  filtered, 
and  the  fluorine  determined  in  the  filtrate  by  the  method  given  in 
L ;  the  metals  are  in  the  precipitate,  which  must,  however,  first  be 
tested,  to  make  sure  that  it  contains  no  fiuorine.  Neutral  solutions 
are  mixed  with  a  sufiicient  quantity  of  calcium  chloride,  and  the 
mixtare  heated  to  boiling  in  a  platinum  dish  or,  but  less  appropri- 
ately, in  a  porcelain  dish ;  the  precipitate  of  calcium  fluoride  is 
allowed  to  subside,  thoroughly  washed  with  hot  water  by  decanta- 
tion,  transferred  to  the  fllter,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.  The 
basic  metals  in  the  filtrate  are  then  separated  from  the  excess  of  the 
calcium  salt  by  the  usual  methods.  That  the  basic  metals  may  be 
determined  also  in  separate  portions  by  the  methods  given  in  2  a, 
need  hardly  be  stated. 

2.  Insoluble  Fluorides. 

a.  Decomposition  hy  SxdphuHc  Acid  {Indirect  Estimation  of 
<!i«  Fluorine). 

a.  Anhydrous  Compounds. 

The  finely  pulverized  and  weighed  substance  i^  heated  for  some 
time  with  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  finally  ignited  until 
the  free  sulphuric  acid  is  completely  expelled.  In  the  presence 
of  alkalies,  ammonium  carbonate  must  be  added  during  the  igni- 
tion. The  residuary  sulphate  is  weighed,  and  the  metal  contained 
in  it  calculated ;  the  fluorine  is  estimated  by  loss.    In  cases  where 
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we  Lave  to  deal  with  a  metal  whose  sulphate  gives  off  part  of  tb 
sulphuric  acid  upon  ignition,  or  where  the  residue  contains  sevenl 
metals,  it  is  necessary  to  subject  the  residue  to  analysis  before  this 
calculation  can  be  made.  In  the  case  of  many  compounds,  for 
instance  of  aluminium  fluoride  (which  after  ignition  requires  pro- 
longed heating  with  sulphuric  acid  for  its  decomposition),  long 
continued  strong  ignition  does  not  leave  the  sulphate,  but  the  oxide 
in  a  pure  state.  Topaz  (a  silicate  of  aluminium  in  isomorphoos 
mixture  with  aluminium  silicofluoride)  is  not  decomposed  by  boil- 
ing sulphuric  acid,  but  it  is  decomposed  by  fusion  with  potassium 
disulphate. 

p.  Hydrated  Flvoridea. 

A  sample  of  the  substance  is  heated  in  a  tube. 

aa.  The  Water  expelled  does  tiot  redden  Litmus  Paper.  The 
water  is  determined  by  ignition ;  the  fluorine  and  metal  as  directed 
in  a,  a. 

lb.  The  Water  expelled  ha%  an  add  reaction.  The  substance  is 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid  as  directed  in  a,  a^  to  determine  the 
metal  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  water  -f-  fluorine  on  the  other. 
Another  weighed  portion  is  then  mixed,  in  a  small  retort,  with  about 
6  pai-ts  of  recently  ignited  lead  oxide ;  the  mixture  is  covered  with 
a  layei*  of  lead  oxide,  the  retort  weighed,  and  the  water  expelled 
by  the  application  of  heat,  increased  gradually  to  redness.  No 
hydrofluoric  acid  escapes  in  tliis  process.  The  weight  of  the  expelled 
water  is  inferred  f  I'ora  the  loss.  The  flrst  operation  having  given 
us  the  water  -|-  fluorine,  and  the  second  the  water  alone,  the  dif- 
ference is  consequently  the  fluorine. 

h.  Decomposition  by  Fusion  with  Alkali  Carbonates. 

Many  insoluble  fluorides,  aluminium  fluoride  for  instance,  ma; 
be  completely  decomposed  by  fusion  with  alkali  carbonate  alone 
others,  such  as  calcium  fluoride,  require  the  addition  of  silicic  acic 
In  the  first  case  the  fluorine  is  estimated  in  the  aqueous  solution  c 
the  fusion  according  to  I.,  in  the  latter  according  to  §  166,  5.  Th 
temperature  must  not  be  too  high,  or  some  alkali  fluoride  may  b 
lost. 

3.    Fluorides  completely  Deoorn/posMe  by  Stdphtm 

Acid. 

As  might  be  inferred  from  2,  almost  all  fluorideB  are  decon 
posed  by  heating  with  sulphuric  acid  with  evolution  of  hydrofli 
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one  acid.  If  silica  or  silicate  is  added  to  the  flnoride  in  suiiicieDt 
quantity,  silicon  .fluoride  and  water  escape  instead  of  hydrofluoric 
icid:    SiO,  +  4HF  =  SiF,  +  2H.0. 

On  this  reaction  methods  of  determining  fluorine  have  been 
based.  In  the  firsts  which  I  published  some  years  ago,^  the  fluor- 
ide of  silicon  is  detennined  by  increase  of  weight  of  absorption 
tubes ;  this  I  believe  to  be  in  many  cases  the  only  method  wliich 
is  applicable,  and  when  carefully  carried  out  yields  the  most  accu- 
nte  results. 

a.  Estimation  hy  Ahsorption  of  the  eocHA>ed  Fluoride  Silicon, 
The  method  as  here  given  is  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  experi- 
ments ;  tlie  conditions  laid  down  nmst  be  most  carefully  attended 
to.  The  fluoride  must  be  in  the  finest  powder.  As  silicic  acid  we 
use  finely  powdered  quartz,  whicli  has  been  ignited  in  the  air  to 
destroy  any  organic  admixture.  The  sulphuric  acid  should  have  a 
sp.  gr.  of  1-848,  it  must  "be  colorless  and  free  from  oxides  of  nitro- 
gen and  Bulphnrous  acid.  The  gasometer  must  be  filled  with  clean 
lir,  and  not  with  air  from  the  laboratory,  for  any  dust  of  organic 
nutter,  traces  of  coal  gas,  &c.,  would  interfere  with  the  accuracy  of 
the  result  The  apparatus  required  is  shown  fig.  57.  A  contains 
atmospheric  air,  h  is  half  filled  with  sulphuric  acid,  c  contains  soda- 
lime  with  plugs  of  cotton,  ^pieces  of  glass  moistened  with  sulphuric 
add.  The  air  is  thns  freed  from  carbonic  acid  and  suspended  mat- 
ter, and  dried  by  sulphuric  acid  (p.  61).  e  is  the  decomposing  flask ; 
it  has  a  capacity  of  about  250  c.c.  f  is  half  filled  with  sulphuric 
acid;  its  cork,  which  should  not  fit  air-tight,  bears  a  thennometer 
whose  bulb  dips  into  the  acid,  e  and/*  should  be  so  placed  on  the 
iron  plate  that  the  temperature  in  both  may  be  equal,  (j  is  empty ; 
&  contains  fused  calcium  chloride  in  the  first  limb,  and  pumice 
impregnated  with  anhydrous  cupric  sulphate  in  the  second.  These 
H-tnbes  serve  to  retain  the  small  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  and  the 
hydrochloric  add  which  may  accompany  it.  The  calcium  chloride 
ttd  the  cnprio  sulphate  must  both  be  anhydrous,  or  they  will 
deoompofie  and  retain  silicon  fluoride.  ?-,  i,  and  I  are  the  weighed 
abaorption  tubes;  they  are  10  or  12  cm.  high,  and  about  12  mm. 
wide,  i  contains  in  the  first  limb  pumice  moistened  with  water 
between  plugsof  cotton,in  the  bend  and  half  of  the  second  limb  soda- 
lime,  in  the  upper  half  of  the  second  limb  fused  calcium  chloride 


*Zeit8chr.  f.  anal  Chem.  5, 190. 
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between  plnga  of  cotton.  The  tube  after  being  charged  weighs  ibo 
40  or  60  grm.     k  completes  the  absorption ;  it  is  filled  half  wi 


8oda-lime  and  half  'vrith  fused  calcium  chloride.  I  takes  np  i^ 
the  email  amount  of  water  carried  away  from  t  and  k ;  the  ben< 
filled  with  pieces  of  glass  moistened  with  Botphario  acid.    Tl 
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ibiorptioxi  tubes  retain  the  silicon  fluoride,  the  carbonic  acid  which 
nay  be  possibly  evolved  from  the  soda-lime  by  hydrofluosilicic  acid, 
and  the  aqueous  vapor ;  and  the  air  escapes  through  the  unweighed 
guard  tube  m  into  the  atmosphere.  The  latter  contains  in  the  first 
limb  calcium  chloride,  in  the  second  soda-lime.  The  flexible  con- 
neetions  should  not  be  long,  and  should  be  washed  and  dried 
before  use. 

When  the  apparatus  has  been  tested  and  found  air-tight,  place 
the  weighed  and  very  finely  divided  substance  in  e.  The  substance 
should  be  free  from  carbonic  acid,  and  the  quantity  taken  should 
give  not  less  than  •  1  grm.  silicon  fiuoride  if  possible.  Add  for 
eveiy  part  of  fluoride  supposed  to  be  present  10  or  15  parts  of  finely 
powdered  quartz  (previously  strongly  ignited  in  the  air),  and  then 
40  or  50  CO.  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Connect  «,  on  the 
one  hand,  with  d,  and,  on  the  other,  with  ^,  and  pass  a  moderate 
eoment  of  air,  which  should  enter  the  fluid  in  the  decomposing  flask 
from  the  bottom.  Heat  the  iron  plate,  shake  e  frequently  and  raise 
the  temperature  very  gradually,  till  the  thermometer  in  f  indicates 
150°  to  160^.  The  commencement  of  the  decomposition  shows 
tself  not  only  by  the  Appearance  of  bubbles  of  gas  in  the  fluid, 
nore  particularly  at  the  edge,  but  also  by  the  separation  of  hydrated 
Uica  in  i.  The  bubbles  of  gas  will  disappear  on  shaking  the  fluid ; 
s  soon  as  they  cease  to  form  again  remove  the  lamp ;  the  time 
Bually  occupied  in  the  decomposition  is  one  hour  for  small  quantities 
f  fluoride  (•  1  grm.),  two  or  three  hours  for  large  quantities (1  grm.). 
kfter  a  while  shut  o£E  the  current  of  air,  remove  the  weighed  tubes 
ifc,  and  2,  and  during  the  weighing  of  these  connect  h  with  m  by 
leans  of  a  glass  tube.  After  weighing  replace  t,  A;,  and  /,  heat 
gain  to  150°  or  160^,  and  pass  the  air  again  for  half  an  hour  or  an 
our,  weighing  t,  ky  and  I  again.  If  any  alteration  of  weight  has 
ccarred,  the  process  must  be  continued. 

The  increase  in  weight  of  the  absorption  tubes  after  deducting 
•001  grm.  for  every  hour  during  which  the  air  has  been  passing 
it.«.,  for  every  6  litres  of  air)  represents  the  amount  of  silicon 
fluoride.  The  small  correction  is  necessary  because  air,  even  when 
it  comes  in  contact  only  with  short  washed  pieces  of  india-rubber, 
always  gives  traces  of  sulphurous  and  carbonic  acid  when  passed 
through  hot  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  results  thus  obtained 
ve  very  satisfactory,  and  differ  from  the  truth  at  the  most  by  a 
&w  milligrammeB. 
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b.  Other  methods  of  Estimating  the  Silicon  Fluoride  expdUii. 

a.  Method  of  Wohler.  Only  applicable  when  the  substancsc 
is  readily  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  amount  of  fluorine 
is  large.  Transfer  the  very  finely  divided  substance,  if  necessary, 
intimately  mixed  with  10  or  15  parts  of  ignited  quartz  powder,  to  a 
small  flask,  add  pure  sulphuric  acid,  close  quickly  with  a  cork  fitte<J 
with  a  small  tube  filled  with  fused  calcium  chloride  (or  better  still, 
half  with  fused  calcium  chloride  and  half  with  anhydrous  cnpric 
sulphate  on  pumice),  weigh  the  whole  apparatus  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, warm  it  till  no  more  fumes  of  silicon  fluoride  escape,  remove 
the  last  particles  of  gas  in  the  apparatus  by  an  air  pump,  allow  to 
cool,  and  weigh.  The  loss  of  weight  indicates  the  amount  of  silicon 
fluoride. 

/3.  [S.  L.  Peitfield*  determines  the  amount  of  expelled  silicon 
fluoride  by  an  indirect  volumetric  method ;  viz. :  by  passing  it  into 
a  solution  of  potassium  chloride,  and  titrating  the  hydrochloric  acid 
which  is  set  free  with  standard  ammonia  solution.  SSiF^-j-S 
H.0  =  2  H.F.8iF,  +  SiO.  and  H,F.8iF,  +  2KC1  =  (KF).SiF.  +  2 
HCl.     Two  mol.  HCl  thus  liberated  correspond  to  six  at.  F. 

The  process  of  decomposing  the  fluorine  compound  is  conducted 
as  in  /7,  and  the  same  apparatus  may  be  used  except  that  the  fonr 
last  TJ-tubes  i,  A,  I,  m,  are  replaced  by  two  larger  U-tubes  for  hold- 
ing the  solution  of  potassium  chloride. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  KCl  is  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of 
alcohol  to  effect  complete  precipitation  of  the  hydrofluosilicic  acid. 
The  titration  may  be  either  effected  directly  in  U-tubes  (the  second 
of  which  will  contain  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  acid)  or  after 
transferring  to  a  beaker  and  rinsing  the  tubes  with  alcohol  and 
water.  Care  must  be  taken  to  loosen  and  break  up  the  silicic  acid 
and  to  have  at  least  half  of  the  final  volume  at  the  end  of  the  titrar 
tion  consist  of  alcohol.  Results  given  by  the  author  (Ioacit)vei7 
satisfactory.] 

*  American  Chem.  Jouni.  i  p.  d7. 
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Fourth  Dwision  of  the  First  Group  of  the  Acids. 

CAJE&BONIC  ACID— SILICIC  ACID. 
§   139. 

1.  CASBOinc  Acm. 

I.  Determination. 

a.  In  a  mixture  of  Oases. 

After  thoroughly  drying  the  gases  with  a  ball  of  caldom  chloride, 
or  satnrating  with  moisture  (§  16),  measure  them  accurately  in  a 
graduated  tube  over  mercury,  insert  a  ball  of  hydrate  of  potassa,f 
CB8t  on  a  platinum  wire  in  a  pistol  bullet-mould,  take  care  that  the 
end  of  the  platinum  wire  remains  under  the  surface  of  the  mercury, 
leave  in  the  tube  for  21  hours,  or  until  the  volume  of  the  gas  ceases 
to  show  further  diminution ;  withdraw  the  ball,  and  measure  the 
gas  remaining,  reinsert  the  same  or  a  fresh  ball  of  potassa,  and 
repeat  till  no  further  absorption  takes  place.  The  carbonic  acid 
gas  is  inferred  from  the  difference,  provided  the  gaseous  mixture 
contained  no  other  gas  liable  to  absorption  by  potassa  (compare 
S§  12-16).  In  very  accurate  analyses  you  must  bear  in  mind 
that  carbonic  acid  does  not  exactly  follow  the  law  of  Mabioite. 

If  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  is  very  small,  this  process  does 
not  yield  sufficiently  accurate  results.  In  such  cases  one  of  the 
methods  recommended  in  "The  Analysis  of  Atmospheric  Air" 
should  be  employed.  Several  kinds  of  special  apparatus  are  in  use 
for  the  estimation  of  carbonic  acid  in  coal  gas  and  for  the  purposes 
of  sugar  works.  I  may  mention  those  proposed  by  F.  EuDOEFFf 
and  LsHHAiQi  and  H.  Wahlebtj:  for  the  first  purpose,  and  by  C. 
8cHEiBLEB§  and  C.  StammerQ  for  the  second.  Besides  these  volu- 
metric methods  the  gravimetric  processes  given  by  myself  for  the 
analysis  of  gaseous  mixtures^  may  often  be  used  with  great  advan- 
ce. 

*  The  oirdinary  hydrate  is  not  adapted  for  the  purpose.    It  should  be  fused 
^  a  quarter  of  its  weight  of  water  in  a  platinum  crucible. 
tPogg.  Annal.  125,  71.  |  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  7,  6& 

S  Dingler'8  polyt  Joum.  188,  806.  |  lb,  102.  86S. 

1  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chcm.  8,  348. 
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b.  In  Aqueous  Solution, 

a.  With  Calcium  Htdboxids. 

Into  a  flask,  holding  about  300  c.t,^  pnt  2*5  to  3  gnn.  caldum 
hydroxide  perfectly  free  from  carbonate.*  Provide  the  flask  with 
a  good  india-iTibber  stopper,  tare  or  weigh  exactly,  add  the  car- 
bonic acid  water  with  gentle  agitation  till  the  fl^sk  is  two  thirds  or 
three  quarters  full,  and  close  at  once. 

In  adding  the  carbonic  acid  water  every  care  must  of  course  be 
taken  to  guard  against  loss  of  carbonic  acid.  If  the  water  flows 
from  a  pipe,  it  is  allowed  simply  to  run  in.  If  it  is  in  a  jug  (^ 
bottle,  cool  it  to  4^,  and  transfer  the  quantity  required  with  i 
syphon.f  If  the  water  is  in  a  basin  or  well,  provide  the  flask 
with  a  stopper  in  which  two  glass  tubes  are  inserted,  one  a  fev 
inches  long,  pushed  down  only  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  stopper, 
the  other  extending  through  the  stopper  a  short  distance  into  the 
flask,  but  only  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  stopper.  Sink  the  flask 
into  the  water,  and  water  will  enter  one  tube  and  air  escape  throng 
the  other.  Water  which  is  not  very  rich  in  free  carbonic  add  may 
be  removed  from  the  basin  or  well  by  a  plunging-syphon. 

Now  weigh  the  flask  with  its  stopper  again,  and  you  will  flnd 
the  quantity  of  water  taken.  No  way  of  measuring  the  water  is 
so  accurate  in  retaining  all  the  carbonic  acid  and  in  giving  the 
quantity  of  water  taken. 

If  there  is  much  interval  between  the  mixing  of  the  water  and 
the  lime  and  the  estimation  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  precipitate, 
the  calcium  carbonate,  which  is  at  first  amorphous,  passes  spontane- 
ously into  the  crystalline  condition ;  but  if  the  carbonic  add  is  to 
be  determined  soon  after  the  mixing,  heat  for  some  time  on  the 
water-bath,  raising  the  stopper  occasionally,  in  order  to  hasten  the 
change  of  the  calcium  carbonate.  Now,  without  disturbing  the 
precipitate,  filter  the  clear  fluid  through  a  small  plaited  filter, 
which  will  take  a  very  short  time,  throw  the  filter  at  once  into  the 
flask  containing  the  precipitate  and  the  rest  of  the  fluid,  and  pro* 
cecd  according  to  II.,  e.  This  process  has  been  in  use  for  10  years 
in  my  laboratory  for  all  mineral  water  analyses ;  it  is  extremely 

♦  This  is  prepared  by  slaking  freshly  burnt  lime  with  water  in  such  a  fl*"* 
ner  that  the  hydrate  obtained  appears  dry  and  pulverulent.  It  is  preaenred  is 
small  bottles,  the  corks  or  stoppers  of  which  are  covered  with  sealing  wax. 

f  If  the  water  is  poured  directly  from  the  jug  into  the  flask,  carbonic  >cid 
gas  is  very  likely  to  get  into  the  latter  as  well  as  the  water. 


f 
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simple,  and  gives  excellent  reanlts.*  If  the  water  oontains  alkali 
carbonate,  put  a  qnantitj  of  calcium  chloride  Bufficient  to  decom- 
pose the  alkali  carbonate  with  the  lime  in  the  flask  before  adding 
the  water. 

/7.  After  PffrrBNKOFEs.f 
The  principle  of  this  simple  and  expeditions  process  consists  in 
mixing  the  carbonic  acid  water  with  a  measnred  quantity  of  stand- 
ard lime  water  (or,  under  certain  circumstances,  baryta  water)  in 
exflCBS.  After  complete  separation  of  the  calcium  or  barium  carbo- 
nate, the  excess  of  calcium  or  barium  in  the  fluid  is  determined  in 
an  aliquot  part  by  means  of  standard  solution  of  oxalic  acid ;  the 
difference  gives  the  calcium  or  barium  precipitated  by  the  carbonic 
add,  and  consequently  the  amount  of  the  latter  present. 

If  a  water  contains  only  free  carbonic  acid,  the  analyst  has  only 
to  bear  in  mind — ^if  lime  water  is  employed — that  the  calcium  car- 
bonate formed  is  at  first,  as  long  as  it  remains  amorphous,  very 
perceptibly  soluble  in  water,  to  which  it  communicates  an  alkaline 
<>eaction.    Hence  the  unprecipitated  lime  in  the  fluid  cannot  be 
Estimated  till  the  calcium  carbonate  has  separated  in  the  crystalline 
form,  which  takes  8  or  10  hours,  unless  the  mixture  is  warmed  to 
'Jo*  or  80®.     On  this  account  it  is  generally  best  to  use  baryta 
Xniter  (see  "Analysis  of  Atmospheric  Air"). 

If,  on  the  contrary,  a  water  contains  an  alkali  carbonate  or  any 

^>ther  alkali  salt  whose  acid  would  be  precipitated  by  lime  or  baryta, 

%  neutral  solution  of  calcium  or  barium  chloride  must  first  be  added 

^  decompose  the  same.     This  addition,  too,  prevents  any  incon- 

"venience  arising  from  the  presence  of  free  alkali  in  the  lime  or 

iMuyta  water,  or  of  magnesium  carbonate  in  the  carbonic  acid 

water;  this  inconvenience  consists  in  the  fact  that  oxalate  of  an 

alkali  or  of  magnesium  enters  into  double  decompositipn  with  cal- 

dmn  carbonate  (which  is  seldom  entirely  absent  from  the  fluid  to 

be  analyzed),  forming  calcium  oxalate  and  carbonate  of  the  alkali 

or  of  magnesium,  which  latter  will  of  course  again  take  up  oxalic 


In  the  presence  of  magnesium  salts  in  the  carbonic  acid  water, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  precipitation  of  the  magnesium,  a  little 
ammonium  chloride  must  also  be  added,  but  in  this  case  heat  must 

*  Zeitachr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  2,  49  and  841. 

tBccHMXR*8  neoes  Report  10,  1;  Joum.  f.  prakt  Chem.  S2,  82;  AnnaL  d. 
Chem.  XL  Pharm.  iL,  Supplementb.  1 ;  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  1,  92. 
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not  be  applied  to  induce  the  calcium  carbonate  to  become  more 
quickly  crystalline,  as  ammonia  would  be  thereby  expelled. 

In  making  the  determination  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
ascertain  the  relation  between  the  lime  or  baryta  water  and  a 
standard  solution  of  oxalic  acid.  Pbttenkofeb  makes  the  latttf 
solution  by  dissolving  2'8636  grm.  pure  uneffloresced  dry  cryBtal- 
lized  oxalic  acid  to  1  litre ;  1  c.c.  of  this  is  equivalent  to  1  mgrm. 
carbonic  acid.  The  lime  water  is  standardized  as  follows :  Measure 
45  C.C.  into  a  little  flask  which  can  be  closed  by  the  thumb, 
then  run  in  from  the  burette  the  solution  of  oxalic  acid  till 
alkaline  reaction  has  just  vanished.  During  the  operation  the 
flask  is  closed  with  the  thumb  and  gently  shaken.  The  end  is 
attained  as  soon  as  a  drop  taken  out  with  a  glass  rod  and  applied  to 
delicate  turmeric  paper*  produces  no  brown  ring.  The  first 
experiment  is  a  rough  one,  the  second  should  be  exact. 

The  analysis  of  a  carbonic  acid  water  (a  spring  water,  for 
instance)  is  performed  by  transferring  100  c.c  to  a  dry  flask,  add- 
ing 3  C.C.  of  a  neutral  and  nearly  saturated  solution  of  calcium  or 
barium  chloride,  and  2  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  ammonium 
chloride,  then  45  c.c.  of  the  standard  lime  or  baiyta  water ;  dose 
the  flask  with  an  india-rubber  stopper,  shake  and  allow  to  stand  13 
hours.  The  fluid  contents  of  the  flask  measure  consequently  150 
c.c.  From  the  clear  fluidf  take  out  by  means  of  a  pipette  two  por- 
tions of  50  c.c.  each,  and  determine  the  free  lime  or  baryta  by 
means  of  oxalic  acid,  in  the  first  portion  approximately,  in  the 
second  exactly.  Multiply  the  c.c.  used  in  the  last  experiment  by 
3  and  deduct  the  product  from  the  c.c.  of  oxalic  acid  which  corre- 
spond to  45  c.c.  of  lime  or  baryta  water.  The  difference  showe  the 
lime  or  baryta  precipitated  by  carbonic  acid,  each  c.c  correspondB 
to  1  mgrm.  carbonic  acid. 

♦  For  the  preparation  of  this  bibulous  paper  should  be  used,  the  ash  of  which 
is  free  from  carbonate  of  lime.  Swedish  filiering-paper  answers  bcsL  J.  Gott- 
lieb (Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  107,  488;  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  9,  251)  pw^*" 
aqueous  tincture  of  litmus,  prepared  from  litmus  first  exhausted  with  spirit  and 
used  in  a  very  dilute  state.  E.  Schulze  and  M.  Marcker  (Zeitschr.  f.  an>L 
Chem.  0,  834)  employ  corallin  or  rosolic  acid,  which  they  say  is  specially  adap^l 
for  the  purpose.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  cautiously  neutralized  with  potash, 
and  a  drop  or  two  of  this  tincture  is  added.  F.  Schulze  (Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Cb^nJ- 
9,  292)  recommends  spirituous  tincture  of  turmeric. 

f  It  is  not  admissible  to  use  a  filter  (A.  Mt^LER,  Zeitschr.  f.  anaL  Cbea^  ^ 
84). 
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The  method  is  oonvenient  and  good;  it  is  especially  to  be 
reoommended  for  dilute  carbonic  acid  water.  When  calcium  buI- 
phate  or  carbonate  is  present,  as  is  almost  always  the  case  in  spring 
irater^yon  must  always  before  titrating  await  the  conversion  of  the 
amorphous  calcium  carbonate  to  the  cr}'stalline  state,  even  if  baryta 
water  is  used  (E.  Knapp*).  Baryta  water  therefore  possesses  no 
advantages  over  lime  water  for  the  analysis  of  spring  waters. 

11.   Separation  of  Carbonic  Acid  from   the  Basic 
Radicals^  and  its  JEstimation  in  Carbonates, 

a,  Egtimation  in  Normal  Alkali  Carbonates  and  Alkali-earth 
Carbonates. 

If  the  salts  are  unquestionably  normal  carbonates,  and  there  is 
no  other  salt  with  power  to  neutralize  an  acid  present,  we  may 
determine  the  quantity  of  the  basic  radical  by  the  alkalimctric 
method  (§§  196,  198),  and  calculate  the  amount  of  CO,  necessary 
to  form  with  it  normal  carbonate. 

J.  Separation  from  Basic  Metals  in  Salts  which  upon  ignition 
readily  and  completely  yield  their  Carbonio  Acid. 

Such  are,  for  instance,  the  carbonates  of  zinc,  cadmium,  lead, 
oopper,  magnesium,  &c. 

a.  Anhydrous  Carbonates. — Ignite  the  weighed  substance,  in  a 
platinum  crucible  (cadmium  and  lead  carbonates  in  a  porcelain 
CTQcible),  until  the  weight  of  the  residue  remains  constant.  The 
J^esnlts  are,  of  course,  very  accurate.  Substances  liable  to  absorb 
oxygen  upon  ignition  in  the  air  are  ignited  in  a  bulb-tube,  through 
^hich  a  stream  of  dry  carbon  dioxide  gas  is  conducted.  The  car- 
l>onic  acid  is  inferred  from  the  loss. 

fi.  Uydrated  Carbo7iaies. — The  substance  is  ignited  in  a  bulb- 
^^be  through  which  dried  air  or,  in  presence  of  oxidizable  sub- 
stances,  carbon  dioxide  is  transmitted,  and  which  is  connected  with 
*  calcium  chloride  tube,  by  means  of  a  dry,  close-fitting  cork. 
IKiring  the  ignition,  the  posterior  end  of  the  bulb-tube  is,  by 
^eans  of  a  small  lamp,  kept  sufficiently  hot  to  prevent  the  con- 
jugation of  water  in  it,  care  being  taken,  however,  to  guard  against 
onming  the  cork.  The  loss  of  weight  of  the  tube  gives  the  amount 
of  the  water  +  the  carbonic  acid ;  the  increase  of  weight  gained  by 
tile  calcium  chloride  tube  gives  the  amount  of  the  water,  and  the 
difference  accordingly  that  of  the  carbonic  acid.     A  somewhat 

*  AnnAL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pbarm.  158, 112;  Zdtschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  10,  861. 
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wide  glass  tube  may  also  be  put  in  the  place  of  the  bulb-tabe^  vA 
the  substance  introduced  into  it  in  a  little  boat,  which  is  weighed 
before  and  after  the  operation. 

c.  Separation  from  ail  fined  Basic  Radicals^  toithotit  exoeptm^ 
in  Anhydrous  Carbonates. 

Fuse  vitriJBied  borax  in  u  weighed  platinum  crucible,  allow  to 
cool  in  the  desiccator,  weigh,  then  transfer  the  well-dried  substance 
to  the  crucible  and  weigh  again.  The  weights  of  both  carbonate 
and  borax  are  thus  ascertained.  They  should  be  in  about  the  pro- 
portion of  1 : 4.  Heat  is  then  appUed,  which  is  gradually  increased 
to  redness,  and  maintained  at  this  temperature  until  the  contents 
of  the  crucible  are  in  a  state  of  calm  fusion.  The  crucible  \&  now 
allowed  to  cool,  and  weighed.  The  loss  of  weight  is  carbonic  acid. 
The  results  are  very  accurate  (Schaffgotsch). 

I  must  add  that  borax-glass  may  be  kept  in  a  state  of  fusion  at 
a  red  heat  for  i  to  i  an  hour  without  the  occurrence  of  any  volar 
tilization,  but  that  at  a  white  heat  (l>y  igniting  over  the  ga84)el- 
lows),  even  in  a  few  minutes,  it  suffers  a  decided  loss.*  A  few 
bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  remaining  in  the  fusing  mass  are  without 
any  influence  on  the  result. 

Instead  of  vitrified  borax  fused  potassium  dichromate  may  be 
used,  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  1  of  the  carbonate  (H.  KosEf).  The 
heat  applied  in  this  case  must  be  low,  and  great  caution  must  be 
used,  or  the  dichromate  will  lose  weight  of  itself.f  The  carbonic 
acid  may  be  expelled  from  alkali  carbonates,  by  strong  ignition 
with  ignited  silica  (H.  Ro6E§). 

d.  Separation  by  decomposition  with  Acids.  (JSgUmaii^ 
frmn  the  loss  of  weight) 

a.  Ca/rhonates  of  metals  which  form,  SoUMe  Salts  twM 

Sulphuric  Acid. 

The  process  is  conducted  in  the  apparatus  illustrated  by  fig.  58. 

The  size  of  the  flask  depends  upon  the  capacity  of  the  balance. 

B  may  be  smaller  than  A.    The  tube  a  is  closed  at  h  with  a  httlewax 

ball,  or  a  small  piece  of  india-rubber  tube,  stopped  with  half  an  inch 

of  rod ;  the  other  end  of  the  tube  a  is  open,  as  are  also  both  ends 

of  c  and  d.     The  flask  B  is  nearly  half  filled  with  concentrated 

sulphuric  acid,  free  from  oxides  of  nitrogen  and  sulphurous  acid. 


♦  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  1,  65.  f  ^ogg,  Annal.  116. 181. 

X  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chcm.  1,  183.  §  Pogg.  Annal.  116,  686. 
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Tbe  tnbee  most  fit  air-tight  in  the  corks,  and  the  latter  equally  so 
in  the  flasks.  The  weighed  substance  is  pot  into  A ;  this  fiask  is 
then  filled  abont  one  third  with  water,  the  cork  properly  inserted, 
lod  the  apparatos  tared  on  the  balance.  A  few  babbles  of  air 
ire  now  sucked  ont  of  d,  by  means  of  an  india-rubber  tube.  This 
KTTes  to  rarefy  the  air  in  A  also,  and  causes  the  salphuric  acid  in 
B  to  ascend  in  the  tube  c.  The  latter  is  watched  for  Bome  time, 
» tscertain  whether  t^e  column  of  salphuric  acid  in  it  remains 
iationary,  which  is  a  proof  that  the  apparatus  is  air-tight.  Air  is 
Jien  again  socked  ont  of  d,  which  caneee  a  portion  of  the  sulphuric 
ud  to  flow  over  into  A.  The  carbonate  in  the  latter  flask  is 
lecompoeed  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  liberated  carbonic  acid, 
»mpletely  dried  in  its  passage  through  the  sulphuric  acid  in  B, 
scapes  through  d.  When  the  evoln- 
lioD  of  the  gas  slackens  a  fresh  portion 
)f  aolphuric  acid  is  made  to  pass  over 
into  A,  by  renewed  suction  through 
i;  the  operation  being  repeated  until 
Ibe  whole  of  the  carbonate  is  decom- 
poeed.  A  more  vigorous  suction  is 
tow  applied,  to  make  a  Large  amonnt 
>f  anlphuric  acid  pass  over  into  A, 
'hereby  the  contents  of  that  flask  are 
UDuderably  lieated ;  when  the  evolu- 
im  of  gas  bubbles  has  completely  ' 
ieaeed,  the  stopper  on  a  is  opened,  and 
■oetion  applied  to  d,  nntil  the  air  sucked  out  tastes  no  longer  of 
iwbonic  acid.*  When  the  apparatus  is  quite  cold  it  is  replaced 
upon  the  balance,  and  the  equilibrium  restored  by  additional  weights. 
The  ram  of  the  weights  so  added  indicates  the  amonnt  of  carbonic 
tcid  originally  present  in  the  substance. 

If  the  flasks  A  and  B  are  selected  of  small  size,  the  apparatus 
miy  be  80  constructed  that,  together  with  tlie  contents,  it  need  not 
*dgh  above  70  grammes,  admitting  thus  of  being  weighed  on  a 
Plicate  bahince.  The  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  this  apparatus, 
fiwt  Bu^ested  by  "Will  and  myself,  are  very  accurate,  provided 
the  quantity  of  the  carbonic  acid  be  not  too  trifling.     Various 

*  In  accurate  eiperimenlB,  it  is  odviKablc  to  connect  the  end  b  of  the  tube  a 
*tti  t  calcium  chloride  tube  during  the  process  of  suction,  and  to  use  an  aspira. 
^ttwl^raulic  ■iT-tmmp  instead  of  the  mouih. 
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raodifications  of  the  apparatuB  have  been  propoeed,  prindpall j  in 
order  to  make  it  lighter. 

If  sulphites  or  sulphides  are  present,  together  with  the  carbon- 
ates, their  injurious  influence  is  best  obviated  bj  adding  to  the 
carbonate  solution  of  normal  potassium  chromate  in  more  than 
sufficient  quantity  to  effect  their  oxidation.  If  chlorides  are  pre8< 
ent,  in  order  to  prevent  the  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  add  to 
the  evolution  flask  a  suJBScient  quantity  of  silver  sulphate  in  Boln- 
tion,  or  connect  the  exit  tube  d  with  a  small  prepared  U-tube, 
which  is,  of  course,  first  tared  with  the  apparatus,  and  afterwards 
weighed  with  it.  This  U-tube  is  prepared — in  accordance  with  the 
happy  proposal  of  Stolba — by  filling  with  fragments  of  pumice 
which  have  been  boiled  with  an  excess  of  concentrated  solution  of 
cupric  sulphate^  till  the  air  has  been  expelled,  and  then  dried  and 
heated  to  complete  dehydration  of  the  copper  salt.  If  the  TJ-tube 
is  only  8  cm.  high  and  has  a  bore  of  1  cm.,  it  answers  the  purpoee 
vei-y  well.  The  outer  end  is  provided  with  a  perforated  cork  and 
short  glass  tube.  We  apply  suction  to  this  by  means  of  a  flexible 
tube,  instead  of  to  d, 

p.  After  S.  W.  Johnson.*    AU  Ca/rbofuxtea  which  dit 
solve  freely  in  cold  dilute  acid. 

The  apparatus  may  consist  of  a  light  flask  or  bottle  with  wide 
mouth  which  is  closed  by  a  soft  rubber  stopper,  through  which 
there  passes,  on  the  one  hand,  a  calcium  chloride  tube,  the  lower 
bulb  of  which  contains  cotton,  and,  on  the  other,  the  neck  of  a 
vessel  which  contains  the  dilute  acid.  This  acid  reservoir  is  bo 
constructed  that  on  suitably  inclining  it,  its  contents  will  flow 
freely  into  the  flask.  For  this  purpose  the  tube  connecting  with 
the  latter  has  an  internal  diameter  of  seven  millimetres,  and  its 
extremity  is  cut  off  obliquely ;  at  its  other  end,  the  acid  reservoir 
terminates  in  an  upturned  narrow  tube.  This  and  the  upper 
termination  of  the  calcium  chloride  tube  are  chosen  of  such  diame- 
ter that  they  fit  quite  snugly  into  short,  narrow,  and  thick-walled 
rubber  connectors  which  are  again  provided  with  glass-rod  stop- 
pers; all  these  joints  must  be  gas-tight.  In  figure  59  the  apparatus 
is  represented  in  one  third  its  proper  dimensions. 

The   weighed    substance,    in    case    of    calcium   carbonate,  ^-^ 
is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  flask,  most  conveniently  in  the 


♦  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  vol.  xlv.  iil.,  July,  1889. 
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email  fragments.  The  add  vessel  is  nearly  filled  vitli 
loric  acid  of  ep.  gr.  1  - 1.  It  aad  the  calcitun  chloride  tnbe  are 
idjtisted  to  the  neck  of  the  flask,  and  the  glsfis-rod  stoppers 
moved,  the  apparatus  is  connected  at  c  with  a  aelf-regulat- 
^nitor  of  washed  carbonic  acid,  and  a  rather  rapid  stream  of 
is  transmitted  through  the  apparatus  for  15  minutes,  or 
3  liquid  is  satorated  and  the  air  is  thoronghly  displaced. 
e  opening  at  <?  is  stopped  and  afterward  tho  apparatus  is 
cted  with  the  carbonic  acid  generator  and  stopped  at  a. 
these  as  well  as  the  subsequent  operations,  the  apparatus 
so  handled  that  its  temperature  shall  not  change.  It  is 
tely  weighed.  When  removed  from  the  balance,  loosen 
per  at  d,  and,  holding  the  flask  by  a  wooden  clamp,  incline 
t  the  acid  may  flow  over  upon  the  carbonate.     The  decom- 

should  proceed  slowly,  so  that  the 

gas  may  be  thoronghly  dried.     As 

solution  of  the  carbonate  is  complete, 

the  stopper   at  d,  and  weigh   again. 

here  be  any  leak  in  the  apparatus  the 

lade  evident  by  a  slow  bnt  steady  loss 

t,  when  it  is  brongbt  upon  the  balance. 

I  joints  are  sufficiently  tight,  the  weight 

the  same  for  at  least  fifteen  minutes. 

n  properly  executed  the  process  gives 

ly  accurate  results ;  a  slight  change  of 

tnre  or  of  atmospheric  pressure  be- 

le  two  weighings  of  course  greatly  im- 

9  results  or  renders  them  worthless. 

le  apparatus  usually  rises  a  little  in 

ture  during  the  solution  of  the  carbon- 

better,  as  soon  as  the  substance  is  de- 

d,  to  stopper  the  CaCI,  tube  and  let 

le  stand  fifteen  minutes,  then  to  connect  as  before  with 

!;enerator  and  pass  dri^d  CO,  for  a  minute,  and  finally  to 

again  and  bring  upon  the  balance.     In  seven  analyses  of 

cite  in  quantities  ranging  from  05  to  0'9  grm.,  the  follow- 

entages  of  carbonic  acid  were  obtained,  viz. :  44-07,  44'07, 

1-01,  44-04,  4^-11,  44-16 ;  calculation  requires  44-00. 

tee  of  alkali-carbonates  which  absorb  carbonic  acid  gas,  it  is 

y  to  modify  the  apparatus.     Instead  of  the  light   flask, 
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we  may  employ  a  small  bottle  of  thick  glass  and  wider  month,  and 
a  thrice  peif  orated  rubber  stopper.  Through  the  third  orifice  pass 
a  narrow  tube  3  to  4  inches  long  enlarged  below  to  a  small  bnlb  to 
contain  the  carbonate.  This  bulb  must  be  so  thin  that  on  pushing 
down  the  tube  within  the  bottle  it  shall  be  easily  crushed  to  pieces 
against  the  bottom  of  the  latter.  The  carbonate  is  weighed  into 
the  bulb-tube,  the  latter  is  wiped  clean  down  to  the  bulb,  corked 
and  fixed  in  the  stopper.  The  apparatus  is  filled  as  before  with 
CO,  and  weighed..  Then  the  bulb  is  broken  and  the  process  fin- 
ished as  before  described.  In  three  estimations  on  sodium  carbo- 
nate, 41'54,  41-64,  and  41*58  percent  of  CO,  were  obtained.  Cal- 
culation requires  41*51  per  cent.] 

e.  All  Carbonateswithout  exception  (Determination  by  absorp- 
tion and  weighing  of  CO,),  H.  Bose. 

The  flask  for  decomposing  the  carbonate  should  be  small  (150 
C.C.),  in  order  to  facilitate  subsequent  removal  of  carbonic  acid  by 
aspiration,  unless  the  substance  froths  strongly  during  its  decom- 
position, in  which  case  a  larger  flask  must  be  used.  The  end  of 
the  funnel  tube,  after  it  is  inserted  in  the  rubber  stopper  which  is 
fitted  to  the  flask,  is  drawn  to  a  less  diameter  and  bent  upwards  in 
the  form  of  a  hook,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  gas-bubbles.  Above 
the  stop-cock  its  internal  diameter  should  not  be  so  small  as  to  pre- 
vent water  when  poured  in  from  filling  it,  and  this  portion  should 
be  60  long  that  the  pressure  of  the  liquid  filling  it  will  suffice  to 
force  gas  through  the  apparatus.  A  piece  of  glass  tube  bent  at  a 
right  angle  is  fitted  to  the  funnel  by  means  of  a  piec^  of  rubber 
tube  slipped  over  it. 

The  nearly  horizontal  glass  tube  (about  0*7  metre  long)  is  of 
thin  glass,  and  of  a  diameter  not  less  than  12  millimetres.    It  is 
inclined  to  such  extent  that  water  condensing  in  it  may  flow  bact 
The  upper  half  is  filled  with  granulated  dried  calcium  chloride, 
secured  in  place  by  a  little  cotton  or  asbestos  at  each  end.     In  the 
end  of  the  large  tube  a  small  tube  is  fitted  by  means  of  a  rubber 
stopper,  and  to  this  is  joined  by  a  rubber  tube  the  potash  appara- 
tus and  soda-lime  tube  (weighable  either  jointly  or  separately) 
charged  with  absorbents,  as  described  §§  174, 176.    The  flask  is 
removed  to  receive  the  weighed  substance,  and  replaced  without 
disturbing  the  position  of  the  rest  of  the  apparatus.     It  can  now 
be  ascertained  whether  the  apparatus  will  leak  gas  by  forcing  a 
little  air  (free  from  carbonic  acid)  through  the  fumiel  tube,  dodiig 
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cock,  and  observing  whether  the  nneqnal  height  of  liquid 
7o  limbe  of  the  potash  apparatus  remains  for  a  few  minutes. 
!e  a  little  water  through  the  funnel  tube,  and  next  acid 
►y  turning  the  stop-cock  until  evolution  of  CO,  ceases, 
ill  right-angled  tube,  to  which  is  attached  a  large  tube 
th  fragments  of  potash  (see  §  175),  is  now  inserted  in 
i  funnel,  and  a  slow  current  of  air  (1  bubble  per  second)  is 
brough  the  apparatus  by  means  of  an  aspirator  (iig.  62) 
d  with  the  soda-lime  tube.  The  aspirator  should  not  be 
d  directly  to  the  soda-lime  tube,  but  to  a  calcium-chloride 
lich  ought  to  be  connected  with  the  latter  during  the 
peration.    As  soon  as  the  current  of  air  is  established, 


Fig.«0. 

le  smallest  possible  flame  of  a  Bunsen  lamp,  best  main- 
onstant  by  capping  the  burner  with  wire  gauze  until  the 
it  boils.  Keep  up  the  gentle  boiling  a  few  minutes  until 
•ndenses  in  the  tube,  but  not  until  condensed  drops  appear 
)  to  the  calcium  chloride.  Remove  then  the  lamp,  and 
a  while  longer  somewhat  faster.  Tlie  volume  of  air  neces- 
remove  the  carbonic  acid  depends  upon  the  size  of  the 
)sing  flask.  When  the  operation  is  completed,  disconnect 
rbing  apparatus,  close  the  ends  with  caps  of  nibber  tubing, 
rh  after  lapse  of  half  an  hour. 

liberating  the  carbonic  acid,  sulphuric  acid  (the  concen- 
liluted  with  4  or  5  times  its  volume  of  water)  is  best 
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adapted,  provided  it  readily  decompoeee  the  eabBtance  widunt 
fonuatioD  of  ineolable  salpliates. 

When  there  are  objections  to  uang  snlphorio  add,  dilnte  hydro- 
chloric  acid  (containing  about  10  per  cent)  may  be  need,  or  non 
rarely  nitric  acid.  Nitric  acid  cannot  be  need  whes  snbetanceeiR 
present  which  cause  its  deoompoeition ;  e.ff.y  ferrons  salts  and  nil- 
phidea. 

When  snlphoric  acid  ia  used,  the  evolation  of  H^  from  oL 


Fig.«a. 


phidee,  if  present,  may  be  prevented  by  adding  first  a  eolation  « 
chromic  acid  or  mercuric  chloride.  If  solphitefl  are  present,  i* 
chromic  aeid  or  potassium  chromate.  When  hydrochloric  add  • 
employed,  the  disturbing  influence  of  compounds  which  cause  evo- 
lution of  chlorine  may  be  prevented  by  allowing  some  concentrate" 
solntion  of  etannona  chloride  to  run  into  the  flask  before  addition 
of  the  acid.  When  hydrochloric  acid  is  need,  or  even  mlphnric  U* 
the  presence  of  chlorides,  it  is  best  to  guard  against  the  poseibilitf 
of  carrying  HCl  gaa  into  the  potash  apparatus  by  subatitntiii^ 
BTOLBA.'a  preparation  of  anhydrotu  copper  sulphate  and  pomiw- 
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•ne  (see  page  410)  for  that  portion  of  the  calcium  chloride  which 
B 10-15  cm.  of  the  end  of  the  tnbe. 

A  modification*  of  the  above-described  apparatus,  possessing 
me  obvious  advantages,  is  shown  by  fig.  61.  In  place  of  the 
ipty  part  of  the  long  glass  tube  shown  in  fig.  60  is  substituted  a 
laller  strong  tube,  provided  with  a  cooling  apparatus  through 
lich  water  circulates.  This  is  connected  by  a  piece  of  close- 
ting rubber  tube  \rith  the  remaining  part  d.  Some  suitable 
rm  of  apparatus  for  absorbing  CO,  must,  of  course,  be  attached 

to  <2  in  the  manner  sliown  by  fig.  60.  The 
calcium-chloride  tube,  used  to  prevent  moist 
air  from  entering  the  absorbing  apparatus, 
is  conveniently  supported  by  attaching  it  to 
the  aspirator  (fig.  62).  The  aspirator  may 
be  connected  with  the  apparatus  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  operation,  with 
its  stop-cock  so  adjusted  that  water  flows 
from  it  drop  by  drop.  In  conducting  the 
operation,  a  little  variation  from  the  before 
described  manipulation  is  admissible  on  ac- 
count of  the  presence  of  the  condensing  ap- 
paratus. After  enough  acid  has  been  ad- 
mitted to  effect  decomposition,  the  stop-cock 
of  a  is  closed,  a  little  liquid  still  being  al- 
lowed to  remain  above  it.  Heat  is  then 
applied  as  before  directed,  but  continued 
longer  until  the  CO,  is  almost  or  quite  ex- 
pelled from  the  flask  by  steam.  This  point 
is  indicated  by  almost,  or  nearly,  entire  ces- 
sation  of  dropping  of  water  from  the  aspi- 
►r.  Diminish  now  the  heat,  and  immediately  after  open  the 
hcock  of  a  and  let  air  (free  from  CO,)  enter  and  replace  the 
iensing  steam.  Boil  again  to  expel  the  air  which  has  entered, 
r  which  a  small  volume  of  air  drawn  through  the  apparatus  by 
aspirator  will  ensure  the  bringing  of  all  the  CO,  into  the  absoib- 
apparatus. 

/.  JEktimatian  hy  Measuring  the  Gas. 

This  process  is  applicable  in  the  case  of  all  salts  which  are 


Fig.  68. 


*  Devised  by  H.  L.  Wells,  of  the  Sheffield  Laboratoiy. 
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decompoeed  by  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  cold.  It  is  distingnifihed 
for  rapid  and  convenient  execution  and  very  satisfactory  results. 
[The  azotometer,  fig.  63,  is  employed,  and  the  details  of  the 
process  are  for  the  most  part  similar  to  those  followed  in  the 
estimation  of  ammonia  as  described  on  page  222.  The  weighed 
carbonate  is  put  in  the  bottle  a,  and  the  tube/*  is  charged  vdth  5 
ac  of  H.  CI.,  sp.  gr.  1*125.  When  the  burette  is  adjxisted  to  zero, 
the  atdd  is  poured  cot  once  upon  the  carbonate.  The  precautions  to 
be  observed  in  the  measurement  of  the  gas  are  as  detailed  on  page 
823.  It  is  not  needful  to  wait  so  long  for  the  gas  to  cooL  The 
neeesBary  corrections  are  applied  by  aid  of  the  tables  given  by 
Dietrich,  pages  416-418.  Their  use  is  perfectly  similar  to  that  of 
the  tables  given  on  pages  223-225.] 

§  uo. 

2.  SiLiao  Acm. 

I.  Detebminatiok. 

The  direct  estimation  of  silicic  acid  is  almost  invariably  effected 
by  converting  the  soluble  modification  of  the  acid  into  the  insol- 
uble modification,  by  evaporating  and  completely  drying;  the 
hisoluble  modification  is  then,  after  removal  of  all  foreign  matter, 
ignited  strongly  (over  the  bellows  blowpipe)  and  weighed. 

For  the  guidance  of  the  student  I  would  observe  here  that,  to 
goard  against  mistakes,  he  should  always  test  the  purity  of  the 
^^Ked  silicic  acid.  The  methods  of  testing  will  be  found 
below. 

If  you  have  free  silicic  acid  in  the  state  of  hydrate,  in  an  aque- 
ous or  acid  solution  free  from  other  fixed  bodies,  simply  evaporate 
the  solution  in  a  platinum  dish,  ignite  and  weigh  the  residue. 

Respecting  a  volumetric  estimation  of  silicic  acid  (conversion 
into  potassium  silicofluoride  and  acidimetric  determination  of  the 
•me,  see  §  97,  4),  I  must  refer  to  Stolba.* 

II.  Separation  of  Silicic  Acid  fbom  the  Basic  Rad- 
icals. 

fl.  In  all  compounds  which  are  decomposed  hy  Hydrochloric 
^  Nitric  Acidy  on  digestion  in  open  vessels. 

*  Zcitschr.  f.  anal.  Chcm.  4,  168. 
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To  this  class  belong  the  silicates  soluble  in  water,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  insoluble  silicates,  as,  for  instance,  nearly  all  zeoliteB. 
Several  minei*als  not  decomposable  of  themselves  by  acids,  become 
so  by  persistent  ignition  in  a  state  of  fine  powder  (F.  Mohb*).  U 
the  ignition  is  too  strong,  particles  of  alkali  may  be  lost 

The  substance  is  very  finely  powdered,t  dried  at  100®,  and  put 
into  a  platinum  or  porcelain  dish  (in  the  case  of  silicates  whose  solu- 
tion might  be  attended  with  disengagement  of  chlorine,  platinun) 
cannot  be  used) ;  a  little  water  is  then  added,  and  the  powdei 
mixed  to  a  uniform  paste.  Moderately  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid,  or — if  the  substance  contains  lead  or  silver — nitric  acid,  is  now 
added,  and  the  mixture  digested  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  with  con- 
stant stirring,  until  the  substance  is  completely  decomposed,  in 
other  terms,  until  the  glass  rod,  which  is  rounded  at  the  end, 
encounters  no  more  gritty  powder,  and  the  stirring  proceedB 
smoothly  without  the  least  grating. 

The  silicates  of  this  class  do  not  all  comport  themselves  in  the 
same  manner  in  this  process,  but  show  some  differences ;  thus  most 
of  them  form  a  bulky  gelatinous  mass,  whilst  in  the  case  of  others 
the  silicic  acid  separates  as  a  light  pulverulent  precipitate ;  again, 
many  of  tlieiu  are  decomposed  readily  and  rapidly,  wliilst  others 
require  protracted  digestion. 

When  the  decomposition  is  effected,  the  mixture  is  evaporated 
to  dryness  on  the  water-bath,  and  the  residue  heated,  with  frequent 
stirring,  until  all  the  small  lumps  have  crumbled  to  pieces,  and  the 
whole  mass  is  thoroughly  dry,  and  until  no  more  acid  fumes  escape. 
It  is  always  the  safest  way  to  conduct  the  drying  on  the  wate^bath. 
Occasionally  it  is  well  to  moisten  the  dry  mass  with  water  and  evap- 
orate again.     In  cases  where  it  appears  desirable  to  accelerate  the 
desiccation  by  the  application  of  a  stronger  heat,  an  air-bath  may 
be  had  recourse  to ;  which  may  be  constructed  in  a  simple  way,  by 
suspending  the  dish  containing  the  substance,  with  the  aidof  wir^» 
in  a  somewhat  larger  dish  of  silver  or  iron,  in  a  manner  to  leave 
everywhere  between  the  two  dishes  a  small  space  of  unifonn  width- 
Direct  heating  over  the  lamp  is  not  advisable,  as  in  the  most 
strongly  heated  parts  the  silicic  acid  is  liable  to  unite  again  witU 

♦  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  7,  293. 

f  Very  hard  silicates  cannot  be  powdered  in  an  agate  mortar  without  taking 
up  silica;  these  must,  therefore,  be  powdered  in  a  steel  mortar,  sifted,  and  freed 
from  particles  of  steel  with  the  magnet. 
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he  separated  bases  to  corapounds  which  are  not  decomposed,  or 
rnly  imperfeetly,  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

When  the  mass  is  cold,  it  is  brought  to  a  state  of  semi-fluidity 
y  tboroaghly  moistening  it  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  after  which 
t  k  allowed  to  stand  for  half  an  hour,  then  warmed  on  a  water- 
Mith,  diluted  with  hot  water,  stirred,  allowed  to  deposit,  and  the 
Inid  decanted  on  to  a  filter;  the  residuary  silicic  acid  is  again 
tined  with  hydrochloric  acid,  warmed,  diluted,  and  the  fluid  once 
Qore  decanted ;  after  a  third  repetition  of  the  same  operation,  the 
precipitate  also  is  transferred  to  the  filter,  thoroughly  washed  vdth 
lOft  water,  well  dried,  and  ignited  at  last  as  strongly  as  possible,  as 
lirected  in  §  52.  For  the  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  93,  9. 
lie  results  are  accurate.  The  basic  metals,  which  are  in  the  filtrate 
s  chlorides,  are  determined  by  the  methods  given  above.  Devia- 
ons  from  the  instructions  here  given  are  likely  to  entail  loss  of 
ibstance ;  thus,  for  instance,  if  the  mass  is  not  thoroughly  dried, 
not  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  silicic  acid  passes  into  the  solu- 
)n,  whereas,  if  the  instructions  are  strictly  compUed  with,  only 
icos  of  the  acid  are  dissolved ;  in  accurate  analyses,  however,  even 
ch  minute  traces  must  not  be  neglected,  but  should  be  separated 
>m  the  metals  precipitated  from  the  solution.  The  separation 
ly,  as  a  rule,  be  readily  effected  by  dissolving  them,  after  ignition 
d  weighing,  in  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  by  long  digestion 
the  heat,  the  traces  of  silicic  acid  being  left  undissolved.  Some- 
les  it  is  better  to  fuse  the  metallic  oxides  with  potassium  disul- 
ato,  or  to  reduce  them  to  the  metallic  state  by  ignition  in  hydro- 
1,  and  then  to  treat  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Again,  if  the  silicic 
d  is  not  thoroughly  dried  previous  to  ignition,  the  aqueous  vapor 
engaged  upon  the  rapid  application  of  a  strong  heat  may  carry 
ay  particles  of  the  light  and  loose  silica. 

The  silicic  acid  may  be  tested  as  follows :  This  testing  must  on 
account  be  omitted  if  the  silica  has  been  separated  in  a  pulveru- 
it  and  not  in  a  gelatinous  form.  Heat  a  portion  on  a  water-bath 
bh  moderately  concentrated  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  for  an 
or  in  a  platinum  or  silver  dish  ;  with  less  advantage  in  a  porce- 
n  dish.     Egoertz*  recommends,  for  •  1  grm.  silicic  acid,  6  c.c. 

a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  and  12  c.c.  of  water. 
ire  silica  would  dissolve.   If  a  residue  remains,  pour  off  the  clear 

*  Zeitschr.  f .  anal.  Chem.  7,  602. 
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fluid  and  heat  again  wtth  a  small  quantity  of  sodinm  carbonate.  If 
a  residue  still  remains,  weigh  the  rest  of  the  impure  silica  and 
treat  it  according  to  bj  to  estimate  the  amount  of  impurity. 

If  jou  hAvejmre  hydrofluoric  acid,  you  may  also  test  the  sQicic 
acid  in  a  very  easy  manner,  by  treating  it  with  this  acid  and  a  few 
drops  of  sulphuric  acid  in  a  platinum  dish  ;  upon  the  evaporation 
of  the  solution,  the  silicic  acid,  if  pure,  will  volatilize  completely 
(as  fluoride  of  silicon).  If  a  residue  remains,  moisten  this  once 
more  with  hydrofluoric^ acid,  add  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  add, 
evaporate,  and  ignite ;  the  residue  consists  of  the  sulphates  of  the 
metals  retained  by  the  silicic  acid,  as  well  as  any  titanic  acid  that 
was  present  (Bebzelius).  Ammonium  fluoride  may  be  naed 
instead  of  hydrofluoric  acid. 

b.  Compounds  which  are  not  decomposed  by  JTydrochlorie  or 
NUiric  Acid,  on  digestion  in  open  vessels. 

a.  Decomposition  by  fusion  with  Alkali  Carbonate. 

Reduce  the  substance  to  an  impalpable  powder,  by  trituration 
and,  if  necessary,  sifting  (§  25) ;  transfer  to  a  platinum  cracible, 
and  mix  with  about  4  times  the  weight  of  pure  anhydrous  sodinin 
carbonate  or  sodium  and  potassium  carbonate,  with  the  aid  of » 
rounded  glass  rod ;  wipe  the  rod  against  a  small  portion  of  sodium 
carbonate  on  a  card,  and  transfer  this  also  from  the  card  to  the 
crucible.  Cover  the  latter  well,  and  heat,  according  to  size,  over  ft 
gas  or  spirit-lamp  with  double  draught,  or  a  blast  gas-lamp ;  or 
insert  in  a  Hessian  crucible,  compactly  filled  up  with  calcined 
magnesia,  and  heat  in  a  charcoal  fire. 

Apply  at  first  a  moderate  heat  for  some  time  to  make  the  Txasi 
simply  agglutinate ;  the  carbonic  acid  will,  in  that  case,  escape  from 
the  porous  mass  with  ease  and  unattended  with  spirting.  Increase 
the  heat  afterwards,  finally  to  a  very  high  degree,  and  terminate 
the  operation  only  when  the  mass  appears  in  a  state  of  calm  fusion, 
and  gives  no  more  bubbles. 

The  platinum  crucible  in  which  the  fusion  is  conducted  must 
not  be  too  small ;  in  fact,  the  mixture  should  only  half  fill  it.  Tb© 
larger  the  crucible,  the  less  risk  of  loss  of  substance.  As  it  is  of 
importance  to  watch  the  i^rogress  of  the  operation,  the  lid  must  b^ 
easily  removable  ;  a  concave  cover,  simply  lying  on  the  top,  is  there^ 
fore  preferable  to  an  overlapping  lid.  If  the  process  is  conducted 
over  the  spirit  or  simple  gas-lamp,  the  mixed  sodium  and  potcs- 
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fiium  carbonates  are  proferable  to  sodium  carbonate,  as  they  fuse 
iiincli  more  readilj  than  the  latter.  In  heating  over  a  lamp,  the 
cmoble  ahonld  always  be  supported  on  a  triangle  of  platinum  wire, 
with  the  opening  just  sufficiently  wide  to  allow  the  crucible  to 
drop  into  it  fully  one  third,  yet  to  retain  it  firmly,  even  with  the 
wire  at  an  intense  red  heat.  When  conducting  the  process  over  a 
spirit-lamp  with  double  draught,  or  over  a  simple  gas-lamp,  it  is 
also  advisable,  towards  the  end  of  the  operation,  when  the  heat  is 
to  be  raised  to  the  highest  degree,  to  put  a  chimney  over  the  cnici- 
Ue,  with  the  lower  border  resting  on  the  ends  of  the  iron  triangle 
which  supports  the  platinum  triangle ;  this  chimney  should  be 
about  12  or  14  cm.  high,  and  the  upper  opening  measure  about  4 
cm.  in  diameter.  The  little  clay  chimneys  recommended  by  O.  L. 
Ebdxann  are  still  more  serviceable  (fig.  21,  p.  24,  "  Qual.  Anal."). 
When  the  fusion  is  ended,  the  red-hot  crucible  is  removed  with 
toogs,  and  placed  on  a  cold,  thick,  clean  iron  plate,  on  which  it 
will  rapidly  cool ;  it  is  then  generally  easy  to  detach  the  fused  cake 
in  one  piece. 

The  cake  (or  the  crucible  with  its  contents)  is  put  into  a  beaker, 
from  10  to  15  times  the  quantity  of  water  poured  over  it,  and  heat 
Applied  for  half  an  hour,  then  hydrochloric  acid  is  gradually  added, 
or,  under  certain  circumstances,  nitric  acid;  the  beaker  is  kept 
coTered  with  a  glass  plate,  or,  which  is  mach  better,  with  a  large 
^atch-glass  or  porcelain  dish,  perfectly  clean  outside,  to  prevent 
^e  loss  of  tlie  drops  of  fiuid  which  the  escaping  carbonic  acid  car- 
ries along  with  it ;  the  drops  thus  intercepted  by  the  cover  are 
^terwards  rinsed  into  the  beaker.     The  crucible  is  also  rinsed  with 
Water  mixed  with  dilute  acid,  and  the  solution  obtained  added  to 
the  fluid  in  the  beaker. 

The  solution  is  promoted  by  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat, 
'Which  is  continued  for  some  time  after  this  is  eflEected  to  insure  the 
Complete  expulsion  of  the  carbonic  acid ;  since  otherwise  some  loss 
of  substance  might  be  incurred,  in  the  subsequent  process  of  evapo- 
ration, by  spirting  caused  by  the  escape  of  that  gas.  If  in  the  pro- 
cess of  treating  the  fused  mass  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  saline 
powder  subsides  (sodium  or  potassium  chloride),  this  is  a  sign  that 
more  water  is  required. 

If  the  decomposition  of  the  mineral  has  succeeded  to  the  full 
extent,  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  is  either  perfectly  clear,  or 
light  flakes  of  silicic  acid  only  float  in  it.    But  if  a  heavy  powder 
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Bubsides,  which  feels  gritty  tinder  the  glass  rod^  this  oonsistB  of 
nndccomposed  mineral.  The  cause  of  such  imperfect  decompofi- 
tion  is  generally  to  be  ascribed  to  imperfect  pulverization.  In 
such  cases  the  undecomposed  portion  may  be  fused  once  more  with 
alkali  carbonate ;  the  better  way,  however,  is  to  repeat  the  proceiB 
with  a  fresh  portion  of  mineral  more  finely  pulverized. 

The  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  solution  obtained  is  ponred, 
together  with  the  precipitate  of  silicic  acid,  which  is  usually  floating 
in  it,  into  a  porcelain  or,  better,  into  a  platinum  dish,  and  treated 
as  directed  in  II.,  a.  That  the  flaid  may  not  be  too  much  diluted, 
the  beaker  should  be  rinsed  only  once,  or  not  at  all,  and  the  few 
remaining  drops  of  solution  dried  in  it ;  the  trifling  residue  thus 
obtained  is  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  residue  left  in  the  evapo- 
rating basin.  This  is  the  method  most  commonly  employed  to 
effect  the  decomposition  of  silicates  that  are  undecomposable  by 
acids ;  that  it  cannot  be  used  to  determine  alkalies  in  silicatee  is 
self-evident. 

/^.  Decomposition  hy  means  of  Ilydrofiuoric  Acid. 

da.  By  Aqueous  Hydrofluoric  Acid. 

The  silicate  should  be  finely  pulverized,  dried  at  100®  (in  some 
cases  ignition  is  advisable*).     It  is  mixed,  in  a  platinum  dish,  with 
rather  concentrated,  sliglitly  fuming   hydrofluoric  acid,  the  acid 
being  added  gradually,  and  the  mixture  stirred  with  a  thick  plati- 
num  wire.     Tlie  mixture,  which  has  the  consistence  of  a  thin  paste, 
is  digested  some  tin^e  on  a  water-bath  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  pnre 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  diluted   with  an  equal  quantity  of 
water,  is  then  added,  drop  by  drop,  in  more  than  sufficent  quantity 
to  convert  all  the  basic  metals  present  into  sulphates.     The  mixture 
is  now  evaporated  on  the  water-bath,  during  which  operation  siK- 
con  fluoride  gas  and  hydrofluoric  acid  gas  are  continually  volatilifr 
ing ;  then  it  is  finally  exposed  to  a  stronger  heat  at  some  height  above 
the  lamp,  until  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  almost  completelj 
expelled.     The  mass,  when  cold,  is  thoroughly  moistened  withcotv 
centrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  ot* 
hour ;  water  is  then  added,  and  a  gentle  heat  applied.    If  tJ^ 
decomposition  has  fully  succeeded,  the  whole  must  dissolve  to 
clear  fluid.     If  an  undissolved  residue  is  left,  the  mixture  isheat^ 

*  Many  minerals  are  much  more  readily  decomposed  by  hydrofluoric  aci< 
alBo,  if  they  arc  previously  ij^ited  in  a  state  of  fine  diyision  (HsRiCAini,  Rm 
MELSBERO,  Fr.  Mohr,  Zeltschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  7,  291). 
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or  some  time  on  the  water-bath,  then  allowed  to  deposit,  the  clear 
npematant  flnid  decanted  as  far  as  practicable,  the  residne  dried, 
ind  then  treated  again  with  hydroflnoric  acid  and  snlphnric  acid, 
md,  lastly,  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  will  now  eflEect  complete 
lohtion,  provided  the  analyzed  substance  was  very  finely  pnlver- 
xed,  and  free  from  barium,  strontium  (and  lead).  The  solution  is 
idded  to  the  first.  The  basic  metals  in  the  solution  (which  con- 
^  them  as  sulphates,  and  contains  also  free  hydrochloric  acid) 
ire  determined  by  the  methods  which  will  be  found  in  Section  V. 

This  method,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  to  effect  the 
teoomposition  of  silicates,  was  proposed  by  Bebzelius.  It  has 
been  but  little  used  hitherto,  because  we  did  not  know  how  to  pre- 
pire  hydrofluoric  acid,  except  with  the  aid  of  a  distilling  appa- 
ntoB  of  platinum,  or,  at  least,  with  a  platinum  head  ;  nor  to  keep 
it,  except  in  platinum  vessels.  These  difficulties  can  now  be  con- 
ndered  as  overcome,  comp.  §  58,  2.  Never  omit  testing  the  acid 
before  using  it. 

The  hydrofluoric  acid  may  also  be  employed  in  combination 
rith  hydrochloric  acid ;  thus  1  grm.  of  finely  elutriated  felspar, 
nixed  with  40  c.c.  water,  7  c.c.  hydrochloric  acid  of  25^  and  3  J  cc. 
hydrofluoric  acid,  and  heated  to  near  the  boiling  point,  dissolves 
ompletely  in  three  minutes.  4  c.c.  sulphuric  acid  are  then  added, 
ie  barium  sulphate  which  may  separate  is  filtered  off,  and  the 
Itrate  evaporated  till  no  more  hydrofluoric  acid  escapes  (Al. 

IjTBCHERLIOH*). 

The  execution  of  the  method  requires  the  greatest  possible  care, 
>th  the  liquid  and  the  gaseous  hydrofluoric  acid  being  most 
jurions  substances.  The  treatment  of  the  silicate  with  the  acid 
id  the  evaporation  must  be  conducted  in  the  open  air,  otherwise 
e  windows  and  all  glass  apparatus  will  be  attacked.  As  the  silicic 
id  is  in  this  method  simply  inferred  from  the  los8,t  a  combination 
ith  method  a  is  often  resorted  to. 

hb.  By  Ammonium  Fluonde. 

Mix  the  very  finely  powdered  substance  in  a  platinum  dish 
ith  four  times  its  weight  of  ammonium  fluoride,  moisten  well 
ith  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  heat  on  the  water-bath  till  the 

*  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Cbem.  81,  108. 

f  The  silicon  escaping  in  the  fonn  of  fluoride  may  sometimes  be  determined 
rectly,  by  the  method  of  Stobt  Maskeltne  (Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  9,  880), 
hkh,  however,  requires  a  platinum  retort  of  peculiar  construction. 
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evolution  of  silicon  fluoride  and  hydrofluoric  acid  Blackens,  add 
more  sulphuric  acid,  heat  again,  finally  tomewhat  more  strongly 
till  the  greater  part  of  the  sulphuric  acid  has  escaped,  and  treat  the 
residue  according  to  aa  (L.  v.  Babo,  J.  Potyka,  R.  Hoffmamt*). 
H.  RosEf  first  warms  the  silicate  gently  with  seven  times  its 
amount  of  the  fluoride  and  some  water,  then  heats  gradually  to 
redness  till  no  more  fumes  escape,  and  finally  treats  with  snlphmie 
acid. 

cc.  By  Fluoride  of  Hydrogen,  cmd  PotassitMnj  €&c. 

In  silicates,  which  more  or  less  resist  the  action  of  hydrofluoric 
acid,  such  as  zircon  and  beryl,  the  basic  metals  with  the  exception 
of  the  alkalies  may  be  determined  by  fusing  with  fluoride  of 
hydrogen  and  potassium  (Mariqnao,  Gibbsij:),  or  by  mixing  with 
3  parts  of  sodium  fluoride,  adding  12  parts  of  potassium  disulphate 
to  the  crucible,  and  then  heating  at  flrst  very  gently,  afterwards 
more  strongly  till  the  mass  fuses  calmly.  The  residue  is  dissolved 
in*watcr  or  hydrochloric  acid  (Clarke§). 

[y.  Decomposition  hy  ignition  with  Calcium  Carbonate  and 
Ammonium  Chloride.  Pkof.  J.  L.  Smfth's  Method  for  separating 
alkalies. 

Mix  1  part  of  the  pulverized  silicate  with  1  part  of  dry  ammo- 
nium chloride,  by  gentle  trituration  in  a  smooth  mortar,  then  add 
8  parts  of  calcium  carbonate  (*'  Qual.  Anal."  p.  87)  and  mix  inti- 
mately.    Bring  the  mixture  into  a  platinum  crucible,  rinsing  the 
mortar  with  a  little  calcium  carbonate.     Warm  the  crucible  gradu- 
ally over  a  small  Bunsen  burner  until  fumes  of  ammonium  salts  no 
longer  appear,  then  heat  with  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner  until 
the  lower  three-fourths  only  of  the  crucible  are  brought  to  a  red 
heat.     Keep  this  temperature  constant  from  40  to  60  minutes. 
The  temperature  desired  is  that  which  suffices  to  keep  in  state  of 
fusion  the  calcium  chloride  formed  by  the  reaction  of  ammonium 
chloride  with  calcium  carbonate.     The  mass,  however,  does  not 
become  liquid  since  the  fused  calcium  chloride  is  absorbed  by  the 
large  quantity  of  calcium  carbonate  present.     If  the  silicate  is 
fused  by  application  of  too  strong  heat,  disintegration  of  the  masB 
at  the  end  of  the  operation  with  water  cannot  be  effected.    More- 
over, too  high  a  temperature  causes  volatilization  of  alkali  chlo- 

*  Zeitschr.  f .  anal.  Chem.  6,  866.  f  Pogg.  AnnaL  108,  dO. 

X  Zeitschr.  f .  anal.  Chem.  8,  899.  §  lb.  7,  468. 
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rides.  Certam  silicates — e,g.^  those  which  contain  much  ferrous 
iron— may  fuse  when  heated  vdth  the  above  mixture,  even  if  no 
l^er  temperature  is  employed  than  is  necessary  to  effect  decom- 
position. If  this  occurs,  it  is  better  to  repeat  the  ignition  with  a 
new  portion  of  the  silicate,  using  8  to  10  parts  of  calcium  carbo- 
nite.  The  mass  contracts  in  volume  during  the  ignition,  and  is 
ntoally  easily  detached  from  the  crucible.  Boil  it  in  a  covered 
porcelain  dish,  with  50-75  c.c.  water,  half  an  hour,  replacing  water 
lost  by  evaporation.  Decant  the  solution  from  the  residue  upon  a 
filter,  boil  the  residue  a  few  minutes  with  water,  and  decant  again. 
If  the  residue  is  now  all  in  a  finely  disintegrated  state,  it  may  be 
bronglit  upon  the  filter  and  washed.  But  if,  as  is  often  the  case,  a 
portion  remains  coherent  or  in  a  coarsely  granular  state,  it  must  be 
lednced  to  a  fine  state  of  division  by  trituration  with  a  porcelain 
or  agate  pestle  in  the  dish,  and  boiling  with  water  again.  By  a 
few  repetitions  of  the  trituration,  boiling  and  decanting,  allowing 
the  fine  suspended  portion  to  pass  upon  the  filter  each  time,  the 
whole  can  usually  be  transferred  to  the  filter  in  properly  disinte- 
grated condition  in  course  of  an  hour.  Next  wash  until  a  few  drops 
of  the  washings  acidified  with  nitric  acid  give  but  a  slight  turbid- 
ity with  silver  nitrate.  The  filtrate  now  contains  the  alkalies  of 
the  silicate  as  chlorides  together  with  calcium  chloride  and  hydrox- 
ide. It  is  not  advisable  to  concentrate  this  filtrate  in  a  glass  vessel, 
since  it  might  take  an  appreciable  quantity  of  sodium  from  the 
glass.  Precipitate,  therefore,  the  calcium  at  once  with  ammonium 
carbonate ;  allow  the  precipitate  to  settle,  and  concentrate  the 
supernatant  solution  in  a  porcelain  (or  platinum)  dish,  decanting  it 
into  the  latter,  portionwise  if  necessary,  rinsing  finally  the  pi'ccipi- 
tate  into  the  porcelain  dish.  When  the  whole  is  thus  reduced  to 
»bout  30  C.C.,  add  a  little  more  ammonium  carbonate  and  ammonia, 
heat  and  filter  into  a  platinum  (or  porcelain)  dish,  evaporate  to 
dryness  on  a  water-bath,  expel  ammonium  chloride  by  ignition, 
iiasolve  the  residual  alkali  chlorides  in  3  to  5  c.c.  of  water.  A 
little  black  or  dark-brown  flocculent  matter  usually  remains  undis- 
tolved,  while  the  solution  may  still  contain  traces  of  calcium.  Add 
iwo  or  three  drops  of  ammonium  carbonate  and  ammonia,  warm 
jently,  and  filter  through  a  very  small  filter  into  a  weighable  plati- 
num vessel.  Evaporate  to  dryness  on  a  water-bath,  heat  to  in- 
sipient  fusion  of  the  alkali  chlorides,  and  after  cooling  weigh. 
Prof.  Sioth's  method  is  the  most  convenient  of  all  methods 
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for  extracting  alkalies  from  silicates,  and  is  xiniversally  applicable, 
except  perhaps  in  presence  of  boric  acid.  When  carried  out  u 
here  described,  the  results  are  snflSciently  accurate  in  most  casea. 
If,  however,  the  silicate  is  rich  in  alkalies,  a  loss  amounting  to  01  or 
0*2  per  cent  of  the  mineral  is  possible.  If  great  accuracy  is  desired 
in  such  cases,  a  repetition  of  the  whole  process  may  be  applied  to 
the  residue  left  by  treatment  of  the  ignited  mass  with  water.  It 
need  hardly  be  mentioned  that  unless  care  be  taken  to  use  reagents 
perfectly  free  from  soda  and  to  avoid  action  of  solutions  on  glass, 
an  amount  of  soda  may  be  introduced  from  these  sources  equal  to 
O'l  or  0'2  per  cent  of  the  silicate.] 

Second  Oroup. 

OHLOBINE — ^BBOMINE — I0DIN1&-— CTANOOEET — SULPHUB. 

§141. 
1.  Chlobinb. 

\.  Determinatim. 
Chlorine  may  be  determined  very  accurately  in  the  gravimetric 
88  weU  as  in  the  volumetric  way  * 

a,  Graviinetric  Method. — Determination  as  Silver  Chloride. 

Solution  of  silver  nitrate,  mixed  with  some  nitric  acid,  is  added 
in  excess  to  the  solution  of  the  chloride,  the  precipitated  chloride 
is  made  to  unite  by  heating  and  agitating,  washed  by  decantation 
and  filtration,  dried,  and  ignited.  The  details  of  the  process  have 
been  given  in  §  115,  1,  a.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  heat  the 
solution  mixed  with  nitric  acid,  before  the  nitrate  of  silver  has 
been  added  in  excess.  As  soon  as  the  latter  is  present  in  exceae, 
the  silver  chloride  separates  immediately  and  completely  upon 
shaking  or  stirring,  and  the  supernatant  fluid  becomes  perfectly 
clear  after  standing  a  short  time  in  a  warm  place.  The  determina- 
tion of  chlorine  by  means  of  silver  is  therefore  more  readily  effected 
than  that  of  silver  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

h.  Volumetric  Methods, 

a.  By  Solution  of  Silver  Nitrate. 
In  §  115,  5,  we  have  seen  how  the  silver  in  a  fluid  may  be  esti- 
mated by  adding  a  standard  solution  of  sodium  chloride  until  no 

*  For  the  acidimetric  estimation  of  free  hydrochloric  add,  see  %  IM. 
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arther  precipitation  ensues;  in  the  same  way  we  may  determine 
koy  by  means  of  a  standard  solution  of  silver,  the  amount  of  hydro- 
Uoric  acid  in  a  fluid,  or  of  chlorine  in  combination  with  a  metal. 
?ELouz£  has  used  this  method  for  the  determination  of  several 
itomic  weights.  Levol*  proposed  a  modification  which  serves  to 
ndicate  more  readily  the  exact  point  of  complete  precipitation. 
To  the  fluid,  which  must  be  neutr(ily  he  added  one  tenth  volume 
if  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  phosphate.  When  the  whole  of 
he  chlorine  has  been  precipitated  by  the  silver,  the  further  addi- 
ion  of  the  solution  of  silver  produces  a  yellow  precipitate  which 
loes  not  disappear  upon  shaking  the  vessel.  Fb.  Mohb  has  since 
eplaced,  with  the  most  complete  success,  the  sodium  phosphate  by 
otaBsium  chromate. 

This  convenient  and  accurate  method  requires  a  perfectly  neu- 
ral solution  of  silver  nitrate  of  known  value.  The  strength  most 
onvenient  is,  1  litre  =  1  at.  CI.  I  recommend  the  following 
Qethod  of  preparation :  Dissolve  18*80  to  18*85  grm.  pure  fused 
ilver  nitrate  in  1100  c.c.  water,  and  filter  the  solution  if  required ; 
he  solution  is  purposely  made  too  strong  at  first.  Now  weigh  off 
sxactly  four  portions  of  pure  sodium  chloride,  each  of  '10  to  "IS 
;nn.,  one  after  another.  The  salt  should  be  moderately  ignited, 
lot  fused,  powdered  roughly  while  still  warm,  and  introduced  into 
I  small  dry  tube,  that  can  be  well  closed.  The  weighing  off  is  per- 
Ibrmed  by  first  weighing  the  filled  tube,  then  shaking  out  into  a 
liy  beaker  the  quantity  required,  weighing  again,  dropping  a 
leeond  portion  into  beaker  No.  2,  weighing  again,  and  so  on. 
Each  portion  is  dissolved  in  20  to  30  c.c.  water,  and  about  3  drops 
>f  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  pure  normal  potassium  chromate 
tdded. 

Fill  a  Mohb's  burette  (in  very  accurate  analysis  an  Ebdmann's 
lott  should  be  used)  with  the  silver  solution,  and  run  it  slowly, 
irith  constant  stirring,  into  the  light  yellow  solution  contained  in 
ne  of  the  beakers.  Each  drop  produces,  where  it  falls,  a  red  spot, 
vhich  on  stirring  disappears,  ovdng  to  the  instant  decomposition 
)f  the  silver  chromate  with  the  sodium  chloride.  At  last,  how- 
iTer,  the  slight  red  coloration  remains.  Now  all  chlorine  has  com- 
l>iD6d  with  silver,  and  a  little  silver  chromate  has  been  permanently 
formed.    Bead  off  the  burette  and  reckon  how  much  silver  solu- 

•  Joum.  f .  prakt.  Chem.  60,  884. 
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tion  would  have  been  required  for  -1  mol.  sodium  chloride,  U^ 
5*85  grm»  Suppose  we  have  used  to  *110  sodium  chloride  18'7ac. 
silver  solution. 

•110 : 5-85 : :  18*7  :x;  a?  =  994:-5. 

Now,  without  throwing  away  the  contents  of  the  first  beakei, 
make  a  second  and  tliird  experiment  in  the  same  manner,  of  coune 
always  taking  notice  to  regard  the  same  shade  of  red  as  the  sign  of 
the  end.     The  results  of  these  are  reckoned  out  in  the  same  way 
as  the  first.     Suppose  they  gave  for  5*85  NaCl  995-0  and  993-0 
respectively,  we  take  the  mean  of  the  three  numbers,  which  m 
994'2,  and  we  now  know  that  we  have  only  to  take  this  number  of 
c.c.  of  silver  solution,  and  make  it  up  to  1000  cc.  with  5*8  water, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  solution  of  the  required  strength,  i,e.^  1000  e.e. 
=  -1  mol.  NaCl.     But  if  9942  requires  5*8  water,  1000  requireB 
5*83.     Hence  we  fill  a  litre-flask  (previously  dried  or  rinsed  witk 
a  small  portion  of  the  solution)  up  to  the  ^^  holding "  mark  witl 
the  solution,  add  5*83  cc  water,  insert  a  caoutchouc  stopper,  and 
shake. 

The  solution  must  now  be  correct ;  however,  to  make  qnite 
sure,  we  perform  another  experiment  with  it.  To  this  end  rinse 
the  empty  burette  with  the  new  solution,  fill  it  with  the  same  and 
test  with  the  portion  of  salt  in  beaker  No.  4.  The  cc  used  of 
silver  solution  must  now,  if  multiplied  by  "00585,  give  exactly  the 
weight  of  the  salt. 

Being  now  in  possession  of  a  standard  silver  solution,  and  being 
practised  in  exactly  hitting  the  transition  from  yellow  to  the  shade 
of  red,  we  are  in  the  position  to  determine  with  precision  chlorine 
in  the  form  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  of  a  metallic  chloride  soluble  in 
water.  The  fluid  to  be  tested  must  be  neutral — ^free  acids  dissolve 
tlic  silver  chromate.  The  solution  of  the  substance  is  therefore, 
if  necessary,  rendered  neutral  by  addition  of  nitric  acid  or  sodium 
carbonate  (it  should  be  rather  alkaline  than  acid),  about  3  drops 
of  the  solution  of  chromate  added,  and  then  silver  from  the  burette, 
till  the  reddish  coloration  is  just  perceptible.  The  number  of  cc 
used  has  only  to  be  multiplied  by  the  atomic  weight  of  chlorine 
or  the  mol.  weight  of  the  metallic  chloride  and  divided  by  10,000 
to  give  the  amount  of  these  respectively  present. 

If  the  operator  fears  he  has  added  too  much  silver  solution,  t.€., 
if  the  red  color  is  too  strongly  marked,  he  may  add  1  cc  of  a  soln- 
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tion  of  sodium  chloride  contaming  5*85  in  a  litre  (and  therefore 
eoiresponding  to  the  silver  solution),  and  then  add  the  silver  drop 
by  drop  again.  Of  course  in  this  case  1  c.c.  must  be  deducted  from 
the  amount  of  silver  solution  used.  « 

The  results  are  very  satisfactory.     The  fluid  to  be  analyzed 
ihoold  be  about  the  same  volume  as  the  solutions  employed  in 
ittndardizing  the  silver  solution,  and  also  about  the  same  strength, 
otherwise  the  small  quantity  of  silver  which  produces  the  colora- 
tkm  will  not  stand  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  chlorine  present. 
This  small  quantity  of  silver  solution  is  extremely  small,  varying 
between  *05  and  *1  cc:  the  inaccuracy  hereby  arising  even  in  the 
case  of  quantities  of  chlorine  differing  widely  from  that  originally 
need  in  standardizing  the  silver  solution  is  therefore  almost  incon- 
siderable.   If  the  amount  of  silver  solution  necessary  to  impart  the 
coloration  always  remained  the  same,  we  should  have  simply  to 
deduct  the  amount  in  question  with  all  experiments,  in  order  to 
i?oid  this  small  inaccuracy  entirely ,  since,  however,  the  greater 
the  quantity  of  silver  chloride  the  more  silver  chromate  is  required 
for  visible  coloration,  this  method  of  proceeding  would  not  increase 
the  exactness  of  the  results. 

/?.  By  Saltttum  of  Siher  Nitrate  cmd  Iodide  of  Sta/rch 
(PisANi's  method*). 

Add  to  the  solution  of  the  chloride,  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  a 
dight  excess  of  standard  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  warm,  and  filter. 
Determine  the  excess  of  silver  in  the  filtrate  by  means  of  solution 
of  iodide  of  starch  (see  p.  295),  and  deduct  this  from  the  amount 
of  silver  solution  used.  The  difference  shows  the  quantity  of  silver 
which  has  combined  with  the  chlorine;  calculate  from  this  the 
amount  of  the  latter.    Kesults  satisfactory. 

Of  these  volumetric  methods  of  estimating  chlorine,  the  first 
deserves  the  preference  in  all  ordinary  cases.  Pisani's  method 
(5,  /^  is  especially  suited  for  the  estimation  of  very  minute  quan- 
tities  of  chlorine,  but  is  not  applicable  when — as  in  nitre  analyses 
— ki^  quantities  of  alkaline  nitrate  are  present  (p.  290). 

II.  Sepa/raiion  of  Chlorine  from  the  MetaU. 

a.  In  Soluble  Chlorides. 

The  same  method  as  in  I.,  a.  The  metals  in  the  filtrate  are 
aeparated  from  the  excess  of  the  salt  of  silver  by  the  methods 

^M^^^^M  I ■    M^     ■!■  -■■■--_■  ^ 

*  AnnaL  d.  Mines,  10,  88  ;  Libbio  and  Eofp*s  Jahresbericht,  1856,  761. 
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which  will  be  found  in  Section  Y.  Chlorides  solnble  in  water  may 
also  be  completely  decomposed  by  cold  digestion  with  oxide  or 
carbonate  of  silver.  Silver  chloride  is  obtaine^^  while  the  metal 
combined  with  the  chlorine  is  converted  into  oxide  or  carbonate 
and  either  remains  in  solution  or  falls  down  with  the  silver  chlo- 
ride. Take  care  that  no  traces  of  oxide  or  carbonate  of  silver  pa^j 
into  the  filtrate. 

Stannous  chloride^  mercuric  chloride^  plcUmic  chloride^  the 
chlorides  of  antimony y  and  the  ffreen  chloride  of  chromium^  form 
exceptions  from  the  rule. 

a.  From  stannic  cfUoride^  silver  nitrate  would  precipitate, 
besides  silver  chloride,  a  compound  of  stannic  oxide  and  silver 
oxide.  To  precipitate  the  tin,  therefore,  the  solution  is  mixed  with 
concentrated  solution  of  ammonium  nitrate,  boiled,  allowed  to 
deposit,  decanted,  and  filtered  (compare  §  126,  1,  J),  and  the  chlo- 
rine in  the  filtrate  is  precipitated  with  solution  of  silver.  Lowbn- 
THAL,  the  inventor  of  this  method,  has  proved  its  accuracy.* 

/3,  When  mercuric  chloride  is  precipitated  with  solution  of 
silver  nitrate,  the  silver  chloride  thrown  down  contains  an  admix- 
ture of  mercury.  The  mercury  is,  therefore,  first  precipitated  by 
hydrogen  sulphide,  and  the  chlorine  in  the  filtrate  determined  as 
directed  in  §  169. 

y.  The  chlorides  of  antimony  are  also  decomposed  in  the  man- 
ner described  in  ft.  The  separation  of  basic  salt  upon  the  addi- 
tion of  water  may  be  avoided  by  addition  of  tartaric  acid.  The 
antimonious  sulphide  should  be  tested  for  chlorine. 

d.  Solution  of  silver  fails  to  precipitate  the  whole  of  the  chlo- 
rine from  solution  of  the  green  chloride  of  chromium,  (Peligot). 
The  chromium  is,  therefore,  first  precipitated  with  ammonia,  the 
fluid  filtered,  and  the  chlorine  in  the  filtrate  precipitated  as  in  L,rt. 

e.  From  platinic  chloride  silver  nitrate  throws  down  a  com- 
pound of  platinous  chloride  and  silver  chloride  (CoMAiLLEf).  We 
may  either  ignite  the  platinic  chloride  in  a  current  of  hydrogen 
and  pass  the  hydrochloric  acid  produced  into  solution  of  silver 
(Bon6dokff)  ;  or  we  may  evaporate  the  solution  with  sodium  car- 
bonate, fuse  the  residue  in  a  platinum  crucible  and  determine  the 
chloride  in  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  fusion.  Or,  thirdly,  we 
may  (after  Topsoe:}:)  digest  the  moderately  dilute  solution  in  the 

*  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  66,  871.  f  Zeitschr.  f.  anaL  Chem.  6, 121. 

X  Zeitschr.  f .  anal.  Chem.  9,  80. 
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)ld  with  zinc  clippings  till  hydrogen  ceases  to  escape,  add  ammo- 
la  in  excess,  heat  on  a  water-bath  till  the  fluid  is  folly  decolorized, 
1  the  platinum  being  precipitated,  and  Anally  determine  the  chlo- 
se  in  the  filtrate. 

I.  In  Insoluble  CMoridea. 

a.  Chlorides  sMtHe  in  Nitric  Add. 

Dissolve  the  chloride  in  nitric  acid,  without  applying  heat,  and 
pooeed  as  in  I.,  a. 

p.    Chlorides  insoluble  in  Nitric  Acid  (lead  chloride, 
silver  chloride,  mercurous  chloride). 

aa.  Lead  chloride  is  decomposed  by  digestion  with  alkali 
fdrogen  carbonate  and  water.  The  process  is  exactly  the  same 
•  for  the  decomposition  of  lead  sulphate  (§  132,  U.,  i,  fi). 

hb.  Silver  chloride  is  ignited  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  with  3 
uiB  of  sodium  and  potassium  carbonate,  until  the  mass  com- 
ences  to  agglutinate.  Upon  treating  with  water,  the  metallic 
Itct  is  left  undissolved ;  the  solution  contains  the  alkali  chloride', 
hich  is  then  treated  as  in  I.,  a. 

Silver  chloride  may  also  be  readily  decomposed  by  long  diges- 
}n  with  pure  iron  (reduced  by  hydrogen)  and  dilute  sulphuric 
id.  Zinc  may  be  used  instead  of  iron,  but  it  does  not  answer  so 
ell.  The  separated  metallic  silver  may  be  washed,  heated  with 
lute  sulphuric  acid,  washed  again  and  weighed ;  it  must  after- 
ards  be  ascertained,  however,  whether  it  dissolves  in  nitric  add. 
be  chlorine  is  determined  in  the  chloride  of  iron  or  zinc  as  in 

cc,  Mercuroiis  chloride  is  decomposed  by  digestion  with  solu- 
>n  of  soda  or  potassa.  The  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  filtrate  is 
termined  as  in  I.,  a.  The  mercurous  oxide  is  dissolved  in  nitnc 
nitrohydrochloric  acid,  and  the  mercury  determined  as  directed 
§  117  or  §  118. 

c.  I7ie  soluble  chlorides  qft/ie  metals  of  the  fovHh^  fifths  cmd 
ih  groups  may  generally  be  decomposed  also  by  hydrogen  sul- 
ide  or  ammonium  sulphide.  The  chlorine  in  the  filtrate  is 
termined  as  in  §  169.  It  must  not  be  omitted  to  test  the  pre- 
itated  sulphides  for  chlorine.  Several  chlorides,  cadmium  chlo- 
e  for  instance,  give  sulphides  free  from  chlorine  with  ammonium 
phide,  but  not  with  hydrogen  sulphide. 

d.  In  many  metallic  chlorides,  for  instance  in  those  of  the  first 
1  second  groups^  the  chlorine  may  be  determined  also  by  evapo- 
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rating  with  snlphnric  acid,  converting  the  metal  thus  into  a  snl 
phate,  which  is  then  ignited  and  weighed  as  snch ;  the  chlorine 
being  calculated  from  the  loss.  This  method  is  not  applicable  in 
the  case  of  silver  chloride  and  lead  chloride,  which  are  only  imper- 
fectly and  with  diflBculty  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid ;  nor  in 
the  case  of  mercuric  chloride  and  stannic  chloride,  which  sulphnric 
acid  fails  almost  or  altogether  to  decompose. 

%  142.      . 
Determination  of  Chlorine  in  the  Free  State. 

Chlorine  in  the  free  state  may  be  determined  both  in  the  volu- 
metric and  in  the  gravimetric  way.  The  volumetric  methods, 
however,  deserve  the  preference  in  most  cases.  They  are  very 
numerous. 

I  shall  only  here  adduce  that  one  which  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  accurate  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  convenient.* 

1.  Vdumetric  Method. 

With  Potassvum  Iodide  (after  Bunben). 

Bring  the  chlorine,  in  the  gaseous  form  or  in  aqueous  solntiony 
into  contact  with  an  excess  of  solution  of  potassium  iodide  in  water. 
Each  at.  chlorine  liberates  1  at.  iodine,  which  remains  dissolved  in 
the  excess  of  potassium  iodide.  By  determining  the  liberated  iodine 
by  means  of  sodium  thiosulphate  as  in  §  146,  you  will  accordingly 
learn  the  quantity  of  chlorine,  and,  in  fact,  with  the  greatest  accuracy. 
If  you  have  to  determine  the  chlonne  of  chlorine  water,  measure 
a  portion  off  with  a  pipette.  So  as  to  prevent  any  of  the  ga^ 
entering  the  mouth,  connect  the  upper  end  of  the  pipette  with  a 
tube  containing  moist  hydrate  of  potassa  laid  between  cotton. 
When  the  pipette  has  been  correctly  filled  allow  its  contents  to  flow, 
with  stirring,  into  an  excess  of  solution  of  potassium  iodide  (1  in  10). 
There  is  no  difficulty  about  knowing  whether  the  latter  is  sufficiently 
in  excess,  for  if  not,  a  black  precipitate  is  formed.  If  the  chlorine 
is  evolved  in  the  gaseous  condition,  you  may  employ  either  the 
apparatus  given  in  §  130,  I.,  d^  >5,  or  the  following,  which  is 
especially  suitable  where  the  chlorine  is  not  pure,  but  is  mixed 
with  other  gases. 

*  Compare  "  Chlorimetry"  in  the  Special  Fittrt 
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d  is  a  little  flask,  from  which  the  chlorine  ie  evolved  by  boiling 
tlie  BDhetauce  vith  hydrochloric  acid,  a  small  lamp  of  magneeite 
bdiig  added ;  it  is  connected  with  the  tube,  b,  by  means  of  a  flexible 
tibe.  The  latter  most  be  free  from  eulpbnr — should  it  contain 
nlphnr  it  is  well  boiled  with  dilate  potaesa  and  then  thoronghly 
wished.  The  thinner  tube,  c,  which  has  been  fused  to  the  bulb  of  b, 
leads  through  the  caoutchouc  stopper  (which  has  been  deprived  of  buI- 
phnr)  to  the  bulbed  U-tnbe,  d,  which  contains  solution  of  potassium 
iodide,  and  which  for  safety  is  connected  with  the  plain  IT-tnbe,  e,  also 
eontaining  potassium  iodide  solution.    Both  tabes  stand  in  a  beaker 


■Bed  with  water.  The  apparatus  offers  the  advantages  that  the 
fluid  cannot  return,  that  the  potassium  iodide  remains  cold,  and 
"W  the  absorption  is  complete.  After  all  the  chlorine  has  been 
'ipelled  by  boiling  long  enough,  rinse  d  and  e  out  into  a  beaker  and 
%te  with  standard  sodium  tjiiosulphate  (§  146). 
2.  Gravimetric  Method. 
The  fluid  under  examination,  which  must  be  free  from  sulphu- 
le  Mid,  say,  for  instance,  30  grm.  chlorine  water,  is  mixed  in  a  stop- 
pared  bottle,  with  a  slight  excess  of  sodium  thiosnlphate,  say  ■  5  grm., 
"k  stopper  inserted,  and  the  bottle  kept  for  a  short  time  in  a 
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warm  place ;  after  which  the  odor  of  ehlorine  is  found  to  hiTe 
gone  off.  The  mixture  is  then  heated  to  boiling  with  some  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  excess^  to  destroy  the  excesB  of  sodiam  thiosnlphate, 
filtered,  and  the  snlphoric  acid  in  the  filtrate  determined  bj  barium 
chloride  (§  132).     1  moL  solphnric  add  corresponds  to  4  at  chlorine 

(WiCKE*). 

In  fluids  containing^  hemdesfree  ddorine^  aUoAydroMorieaeH 
or  a  metallic  chloride^  the  chlorine  existing  in  a  state  of  combinatioii 
may  be  determined,  in  presence  of  the  free  dilorine,  in  the  follow- 
ing way : 

A  weighed  portion  of  the  fluid  is  mixed  with  solution  of  sulphur- 
ons  acid  in  excess,  after  some  time  nitric  acid  is  added,  and  then  pota»- 
siam  chromate  to  destroy  the  excess  of  snlphnrons  acid,  and  the 
whole  of  the  chlorine  is  precipitated  as  silver  chloride.  The  qnantitj 
of  the  free  chlorine  is  then  determined  in  another  weighed  portion, 
by  means  of  potassium  iodide ;  the  difEerence  gives  the  amount  of 
combined  chlorincf 

Having  thus  seen  in  how  simple  and  aecnrate  a  manner  the 
qnantity  of  free  chlorine  may  be  determined  by  Buitsen's  method, 
it  will  be  readily  understood  that  all  oxides  and  peroxides  which 
yield  chlorine  when  heated  with  hydrochloric  add,  may  be  analyzed 
by  heating  them  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  with  addition 
of  a  small  lump  of  magnesite,  and  determining  the  amount  of 
chlorine  evolved. 

§  143. 
2.  Bbomhtb. 

I.  Determination. 

a.  Gravimetric  Methods, 

Estimation  as  sH/ver  bromide.  Free  hydrobromic  acid — in* 
solution  free  from  hydrochloric  acid  or  chlorides — ^is  precipitated 

♦  Annal.  d,  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  99,  99. 

f  If  chlorine  water  is  mixed  at  once  with  silver  nitrate,  |  only  of  the  chlorine 
is  obtained  as  silver  chloride :  6C1  +  3  Ag,0  =  SAgCl + AgClOt  (H.  Boea,  Wblt- 
ziEN,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  91,  45).  If  chlorine  water  is  mixed  with 
ammonia  in  excess,  there  are  formed  at  first  ammonium  chloride  and  ammonium 
hypochlorite,  the  latter  then  gradually  decomposes  into  nitrogen  and  ammonium 
chloride ;  however,  a  little  ammonium  chlorate  is  also  formed  berides(8oH0NBEiH, 
Journ.*f.  prakt.  Chem.  84,  886;  Zeitschrift  f.  analyt  diem.  %^  68X 
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by  Bflver  Bolution,  and  the  further  process  is  condacted  as  in  the 
cue  of  hydrochloric  acid  (§  141).  For  the  properties  of  silver  bro- 
mide, see  §  94, 2.     The  results  are  perfectly  accurate. 

h.  Volumetric  Methods. 

like  chlorine  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  alkali  chlorides,  bromine 
may  be  estimated  in  the  analogous  compounds  by  stcmdard  silver 
Klution  (§  141, 1.,  by  a)y  by  solution  of  sU/oer  wad  iodide  of  starch 
(§  Ul,  L,  J,  p).  But  these  methods  are  seldom  applicable,  as  they 
cannot  be  used  in  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  metallic 
cUorides. 

The  following  methods  must  therefore  be  detailed ;  they  are 
especially  useful  for  the  estimation  of  small  quantities  of  bromine 
in  solutions  containing  chlorides,  but  in  point  of  accuracy  they 
We  much  to  be  desired.* 

a.  With  chlorine  water  and  chloroform  {after  A.  REiMANNf). 
This  method  depends  on  the  facts  that  chlorine  when  added  to 
bromides  first  liberates  the  bromine  and  then  combines  with  it,  and 
that  bromine  colors  chloroform  yellow  or  orange,  while  bromine 
chloride  merely  communicates  a  yellowish  tinge  to  that  fluid.  The 
process  is  as  follows :  Mix  the  liquid  containing  a  bromide  of  an 
alkali  metal  in  neutral  solution,  in  a  stoppered  bottle  with  a  drop 
of  pure  chloroform  about  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  then  add  standard 
chlorine  water  from  a  burette,  protected  from  the  light  by  being 
snrronnded  with  black  paper.  On  shaking,  the  chloroform  becomes 
yellow,  on  further  addition  of  chlorine  water,  omnge,  then  yellow 
•gain,  and  lastly — at  the  moment  when  2  at.  chlorine  have  been 
med  for  1  at.  bromine— yellowish  white  (KBr  +  201  =  KOI  + 
BrCl).  Considerable  practice  and  skill  are  required  before  the 
operator  can  tell  the  end-reaction.  He  will  be  assisted  by  placing 
the  bottle  on  white  paper  and  comparing  the  color  of  the  chloro- 
form with  that  of  a  dilute  solution  of  yellow  potassium  chromate 
of  the  required  color.  The  strength  of  the  chlorine  water  should 
depend  on  the  amount  of  the  bromine  to  be  determined.  It  should 
fce  BO  adjusted  that  about  100  c.c.  may  be  used.  The  chlorine  water 
is  standardized  with  potassium  iodide  and  sodium  thiosulphate 
8 142, 1).  The  method  is  especially  suited  for  the  determination 
of  small  quantities  of  bromine  in  mother  liquors,  kelp,  &c.  The 
'^ts  are  approximate :  e.g.y  '0180  instead  of  '0185 — *055  instead 

*  Compare  %  160.  f  Azinal.  <L  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  116,  140. 
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of  '059 — *0112  instead  of  '0100,  &c.  If  the  fluid  contains  organic 
substances,  it  is — after  being  rendered  alkaline  with  caustic  soda— 
evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  ignited  in  a  silver  dish,  extracted 
with  water,  the  solution  neutralized  exactly  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  then  tested. 

§.  Heine's  colorimetric  method.^    The  bromine  is  liberated 
by  means  of  chlorine,  and  taken  up  with  ether ;  the  solution  is 
compared,  with  respect  to  color,  with  an  ethereal  solution  of  bro- 
mine of  known  strength,  and  the  quantity  of  bromine  in  it  thus 
ascertained.   FEHLiNof  obtained  satisfactory  results  by  this  method. 
It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  bromine  contained  in 
the  fluid  to  be  analyzed  must  be  known  in  some  measure  before 
this  method  can  be  resorted  to.    As  the  brine  examined  by  Fehl- 
mo  could  contain  at  the  most  '02  grm.  bromine  in  60  grm.,  he 
prepared  ten  different  test  fluids,  by  adding  to  ten  several  portions 
of  60  grm.  each  of  a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt  increasing 
quantities  of  potassium  bromide,  containing  respectively  from  '002 
grm.  to  '020  grm.  bromine.    He  added  an  equal  volume  of  ether 
to  the  test  fluids,  and  then  chlorine  water,  until  there  was  no  fur- 
ther darkening  observed  in  the  color  of  the  ether.    It  being  of  the 
highest  importance  to  hit  this  point  exactly,  since  too  little  as  well 
as  too  much  chlorine  makes  the  color  appear  lighter,  Fehlino  pre- 
pared three  samples  of  each  test  fluid,  and  then  chose  the  darkest 
of  them  for  the  comparison.     60  grm.  are  now  takenf  of  the 
mother  liquor  to  be  examined,  the  same  volume  of  ether  added  as 
was  added  to  the  test  fluids,  and  then  chlorine  water.     Everj 
experiment  is  repeated  several  times.     Direct  sunlight  must  be 
avoided,  and  the  operation  conducted  with  proper  expedition.     In 
my  opinion  it  is  well  to  replace  the  ether  by  chloroform  or  car 
bon  bisulphide.    Caignet§  substituted  sodium  hypochlorite  for  the 
chlorine  water,  and  removed  the  colored  carbon  bisulphide  from 
time  to  time. 

II.  Separation  of  Bromine  from  the  Metals. 

The  metallic  bromides  are  analyzed  exactly  like  the  correspond 
ing  chlorides  (§  141,  II.,  a  to  «?),  the  whole  of  these  methods  l>eing 

*  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  86,  184    Proposed  to  effect  the  determination  of 
bromine  in  mother  liquors.  f  Joum.  f  prakt.  Chem.  45»  d09. 

X  The  best  way  is  to  take  them  by  measure. 
§  Zeitschr.  f .  anal  Chem.  9,  427. 
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applicable  to  bromides  as  well  as  chlorides.  In  the  decomposition 
of  bromides  by  sulphuric  add  (§  141, 11.,  d)j  porcelain  crucibles 
most  be  used  instead  of  platinum  ones,  as  the  latter  would  be 
attacked  by  the  liberated  bromine.  Some  bromides,  it  must  be 
remembered,  are  not  completely  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid ; 
for  instance,  mercuric  bromide  is  not.  The  soluble  bromides  may 
be  converted  into  chlorides  by  evaporation  with  hydrochloric  acid 
and  excess  of  chlorine  water ;  but  this  process  cannot  be  applied 
where  the  chloride  is  liable  to  be  carried  away  with  the  steam ;  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  mercuric  bromide. 

Styyplement. 

§  144. 

Determination  of  Fbee  Bbominb. 

Free  bromine  in  aqueous  solution,  or  evolved  in  the  gaseous 
form,  is  caused  to  act  on  excess  of  solution  of  potassium  iodide. 
£adi  at  bromine  liberates  1  at.  iodine,  which  is  most  conveniently 
determined  by  means  of  sodium  thiosulphate  (§  146).  As  regards 
the  best  mode  of  bringing  about  the  action  of  the  bromine  on  the 
potassium  iodide,  compare  §  142,  1. 

The  determination  of  free  bromine  in  presence  of  hydrobromio 
add  or  metallic  bromides  is  effected  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of 
free  chlorine  in  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  (see  §  142). 

§145. 
3.  Iodine. 

I.  Detenmnation.* 

a.  Gravimetric  Methods. 

a.  Estimation  as  silver  iodide.  If  you  have  hydriodic  acid  in 
elation,  free  from  hydrochloric  and  hydrobromic  acids,  precipitate 
^th  silver  nitrate,  and  proceed  exactly  as  with  hydrochloric  acid 
(§  Ul).  K  the  solution  is  colored  with  free  iodine,  first  add 
•tiphurons  acid  cautiously  till  the  color  is  removed.  The  particles 
^  silver  iodide  adhering  to  the  filter  are  not  reduced  on  incinera- 
^on,  but  a  little  of  the  iodide  is  liable  to  volatilize  if  the  heat  is 

*  For  the  methods  to  be  adopted  in  the  presence  of  bromine  and  chlorine, 
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too  high.  Hence  the  filter  ghoold  be  got  as  clean  as  possible,  and 
the  heat  daring  incineration  should  not  be  undnly  raised.  For  the 
properties  of  silver  iodide,  see  §  94,  3.  The  results  are  perfectly 
accurate. 

/?.  EstvnuUion,  as  paUchdious  iodide.  The  following  method, 
recommended  first  by  Lassaione,  is  resorted  to  exclusively  to  effect 
the  separation  of  iodine  from  chlorine  and  bromine,  for  which  p^^ 
pose  it  is  extremely  well  adapted.  The  solution  may  not  contain 
any  alcohol.  Acidify  it  slightly  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  add  a 
solution  of  palladious  chloride,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms ;  let 
the  mixture  stand  from  24  to  48  Iiours  in  a  warm  place,  filter  the 
brownish-black  precipitate  off  on  a  weighed  filter,  wash  with  warm 
water,  and  dry  at  100°,  until  the  weight  remains  constant  For 
the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  94,  3.  This  method  giyes 
very  accurate  results.  Instead  of  simply  drying  the  palladions 
iodide,  and  weighing  it  in  tliat  form,  you  may  ignite  it  in  a  current 
of  hydrogen  in  a  crucible  of  porcelain  or  platinum,*  and  calculate 
the  iodine  from  the  residuary  palladium  (H.  Boss).  Compare 
§  122, 1. 

6.  VclumetHc  Methods, 

a.  The  methods  given  for  hydrochloric  acid  hj  precijntaikig 
toith  silver  solution  (§  141, 1.,  J,  a),  and  by  silver  solution  mi 
iodide  of  starch  (§  141, 1.,  J,  >^,  nM.y  be  used  for  hydriodic  acid 
and  alkali  iodides ;  the  absence  of  chlorine  and  bromine  being  of 
course  presupposed. 

ft.  With  nitrous  dcid  and  carbon  disulphide.  This  excellent 
method  has  been  in  frequent  use  in  my  laboratory  for  a  length  of 
time ;  it  may  be  used  for  small  or  large  quantities  of  iodine.  We 
require : 

aa.  Solution  of  potassium  iodide  of  known  strength.  Made  by 
drying  the  pure  salt  at  180°  (see  p.  121)  and  dissolving  an  exactly 
weighed  quantity  (about  5  grm.)  to  1  litre. 

hh.  Solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate  containing  about  13  or  135 
grm.  of  the  pure  crystallized  salt  in  1  litre. 

cc.  Solution  of  nitrous  acid  in  sulphuric  acid.  Prepared  by 
passing  nitrous  acid  gas  into  sulphuric  acid  to  saturation. 

dd.  Pure  carbon  disulphide. 

ee.  Solution  of  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate.     Made  by  dissolv- 

*  This  substance  is  not  injured  by  the  operatioii. 
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iog  5  grm.  in  1000  o.c.  cold  water  and  adding  1  cc  of  hydrochloric 
•dd  to  the  solution. 

B^in  by  standardizing  the  thiosulphate  as  follows:  Take  a 
veil-stoppered  bottle  of  about  400  c.c.  capacity,  transfer  to  it  60 
cc  of  the  potassium  iodide  solution,  add  about  150  cc.  water,  20 
cc  carbon  disulphide,  some  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  10  drops  of 
the  solution  of  nitrous  acid  in  sulphuric  acid.  Insert  the  stopper 
ud  shake  the  bottle  violently  for  some  time,  allow  to  settle,  and 
ifioertain  by  adding  a  few  more  drops  of  the  nitrous  acid  that  the 
whole  of  the  iodine  has  been  liberated.  Shake  again,  allow  to 
settle,  and  pour  the  supernatant  fluid  as  completely  as  possible 
into  a  flask,  leaving  the  carbon  disulphide  in  the  bottle,  add  200 
cc  water  to  the  latter,  shake  well,  pour  off  the  water  into  the  flask 
iDd  repeat  the  washing  till  the  last  water  has  no  acid  reaction.  To 
the  contents  of  the  flask  add  10  cc.  carbon  disulphide,  shake  well, 
pour  off  into  a  second  flask,  wash  the  disulphide  a  little,  and  finally 
shake  the  contents  of  the  second  flask  again  with  some  fresh  disul- 
phide, which  should  now  be  barely  tinged.  Collect  the  disulphide 
from  both  flasks  on  a  filter  moistened  with  water,  wash  it  till  the 
(bashings  are  no  longer  acid,  place  the  funnel  in  the  bottle  and 
>ierce  the  point  of  the  filter  so  that  the  disulphide  from  all  the 
operations  may  be  mixed.  Add  30  c.c.  of  the  sodium  hydrogen 
arbonate  and  then  the  thiosulphate  from  a  burette,  with  continual 
baking,  till  the  disulphide  has  lost  its  color.  The  number  of  c.c. 
f  thiosulphate  used  will  correspond  to  the  iodine  in  50  cc  of 
lotassium  iodide  solution. 

The  analysis  is  performed  exactly  as  above.  The  thiosulphate 
equires  to  be  standardized  before  every  fresh  series  of  experi- 
aents,  as  it  is  liable  to  slight  alteration.  The  presence  of  chlorides 
las  no  influence  whatever  on  the  results.  In  determining  minute 
[uantities  of  iodine  let  the  solutions  bo  ten  times  weaker,  and  use 
mailer  quantities  and  smaller  vessels. 

The  results  are  entirely  concordant  and  exact. 

Y'  By  distillation  with  ferric  chloride  (Duflos).  When  hydri- 
^ic  add  or  a  metallic  iodide  is  heated  in  a  retort  with  solution 
si  pure  ferric  chloride,  the  whole  of  the  iodine  escapes  with  the 
iqueous  vapor,  and  ferrous  chloride  is  formed  (Fe,Cl,  -f-  2HI  = 
JFeCl,  +  2HC1  +  21).  The  iodine  passing  over  is  received  in 
olution  of  potassium  iodide  and  determined  by  sodium  tliiosul- 
)hate,  as  directed  §  146.    In  employing  this  method  it  must  be 
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borne  in  mind  that  the  ferric  chloride  must  be  free  from  chlorine 
and  nitric  acid.     It  is  best  to  prepare  it  from  ferric  oxide  and 
hydrochloric  acid.     We  must  not  forget  too  that  the  separated 
iodine  is  liable  to  act  on  cork  and  caoutchouc;  the  apparatOB    i 
should  therefore  be  constructed  according  to  fig.  64,  p.  435. 

6.  H.  Stkuve's  colorimetrio  msthod  may  be  used  in  many  cases. 
In  this  method  the  amount  of  iodine  is  estimated  by  the  depth  of 
color  which  the  separated  iodine  gives  to  a  measured  quantity  of 
cai'bon  disulphide. 

II.  Sepa/ration  of  Iodine  from  the  Metals. 

The  metallic  iodides  are  in  general  analyzed  like  the  corre- 
sponding chlorides.  From  iodides  of  the  alkali  metals  containing 
free  alkali  the  iodine  may  be  precipitated  as  silver  iodide,  by  first 
saturating  the  free  alkali  almost  completely  with  nitric  acid,  then 
adding  solution  of  silver  nitrate  in  excess,  and  finally  nitric  acid  to 
strongly  acid  reaction.  If  an  excess  of  acid  were  added  at  the 
beginning,  free  iodine  might  separate,  which  is  not  converted  com- 
pletely into  silver  iodide  by  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  In  com- 
pounds soluble  in  water  the  iodine  may  generally  be  precipitated 
as  palladious  iodide ;  you  may  also  determine  the  base  in  one  por- 
tion (decomposing  the  compound  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid) 
and  the  iodine  in  another  portion  according  to  I.,  J,  y. 

Iodine  cannot  be  separated  from  platinum  directly  with  silver 
nitrate,  as  insoluble  platinum  salts  would  be  thrown  down  with  the 
silver  iodide.     For  this  purpose  H.  Topsoe*  recommends  the  fol- 
lowing process :  Dissolve  the  substance  in  a  good  amount  of  water, 
add  solution  of  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite  and  sulphurous  acid, 
heat  on  a  water-bath  till  the  color  has  entirely  disappeared,  and  the 
platinum  is  consequently  converted  into  platinous  sulphite.    In 
this  operation  a  white  flocculent  precipitate  of  sodium  platinous 
sulphite  which  is  difficultly  soluble  separates ;  it  redissolves  on 
addition  of  sulphurous  acid.     After  heating  on  the  water-bath  for 
some  time,  allow  to  cool  completely,  precipitate  with  silver  solu- 
tion, which  should  not  be  added  in  large  excess,  add  nitric  acid, 
heat  for  about  an  hour  to  redissolve  the  silver  sulphite  first  thrown 
down  with  the  iodide,  and  then  filter  off  the  latter.     Occasionally 
it  is  to  be  preferred  to  add  sulphurous  acid  instead  of  the  sulphite, 
and  then,  when  the  fluid  has  been  heated  and  the  color  has  gone, 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  9,  80. 
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to  tdd  an  excess  of  ammonia.  In  this  way  the  platinum  compound 
ifi  not  thrown  down,  and  the  silver  sulphite  does  not  separate  after 
tlie  addition  of  silver  solution  till  nitric  acid  is  added,  and  is  imme- 
diately redissolved  by  the  excess  of  the  same. 

For  the  analysis  of  insoluble  iodides,  especially  silver  and  lead 
iodides,  mercurous  and  cuprous  iodides,  E.  Meusel*  strongly 
Tecommends  sodium  thiosulpliate,  in  which  these  salts  dissolve. 
Yeiy  little  water  should  be  used,  and  as  small  a  quantity  of  the 
thiosulphate  as  possible.  The  metal  is  precipitated  from  the  solu- 
tion by  ammonium  sulphide  in  the  form  of  sulphide.  Evaporate 
the  filtrate  with  soda,  and  heat  the  residue  in  a  platinum  dish  to 
incipient  redness  to  destroy  sodiuni  thiosulphate  and  tetrathionate. 
BisBolve  the  fusion  in  water  by  the  aid  of  heat,  and  determine  the 
iodine  in  it  by  I.,  J,  y.  A  large  quantity  of  ferric  chloride  will  be 
nqoired  to  decompose  the  sodium  sulphite;  the  residue  in  the 
letort  should  have  a  deep  reddish-brown  color. 

Silver  iodide  may  be  decomposed  also  by  fusing  with  sodium 
earbonate,  but  not  by  igniting  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  and  not 
oompletely  by  zinc  or  iron.  Mercurous  iodide  may  be  easily 
deoomposed  by  distilling  with  8  or  10  parts  of  a  mixture  of  1  part 
potassium  cyanide  and  2  parts  quicklime.  For  the  apparatus,  see 
%.  54,  p.  307 ;  ab  is  filled  with  magnesite  (H.  IlosEf).  Palladi- 
0118  iodide  may  be  decomposed  by  igniting  in  hydrogen.  Cuprous 
iodide  and  many  other  iodides  may  be  decomposed  by  boiling  with 
potaasium  or  sodium  carbonate.  Portions  of  metal,  which  may 
pttB  into  the  alkaline  solution,  may  be  thrown  down  by  ammonium 
Bolphide,  or  by  acidifying  with  acetic  acid,  and  passing  hydrogen 
nlphide. 

StipplemenL 

§146. 

Determination  of  Fbee  Iodine.. 

The  determination  of  free  iodine  is  an  operation  of  great  impor- 
ttnoe  in  analytical  chemistry,  since,  as  Bunben:^  first  pointed  out,  it 
is  a  means  for  the  estimation  of  all  those  substances  which,  when 
brought  in  contact  with  potassium  iodide,  separate  from  the  same 
*  definite  quantity  of  iodine  {e.g.,,  chlorine,  bromine,  &c.),  or,  when 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  9,  208.  f  lb,  2,  1. 

t  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  86,  265. 
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boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yield  a  definite  quantity  of  chlorine 
{e.g.y  chromic  acid,  peroxide  of  manganese,  &c.).  By  causing  the 
chlorine  produced  to  act  on  potassium  iodide,  we  obtain  theequin* 
lent  quantity  of  free  iodine. 

Of  the  various  methods  which  have  been  proposed  for  the  esti- 
mation of  free  iodine,  the  oldest  is' that  of  Schwabz.*  It  is  based 
upon  the  following  reaction :  2Na^S,0,  +  21  =  2NaI  +  Na^S.O^ 
24*8  grm.  pure  crystallized  sodium  thiosulphate  are  dissolved  tol 
litre.  1000  c.c.  of  the  solution  correspond  to  12*685,  t.€.,  to.l  it 
iodine.  This  solution  is  added  to  the  solution  of  the  substance  in 
potassium  iodide  until  the  fluid  appears  bright  yellow,  3  or  4  c.& 
thin  and  very  clear  starch>paste  ai*e  then  added,  which  must  pro- 
duce blue  coloration,  and  finally  again  sodium  thiosulphate,  until 
the  blue  fiuid  i&  decolorized. 

This  method,  though  in  itself  excellent,  is  open  to'  this  objec- 
tion, that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  solution  of  absolutely  exact  vahe 
by  weighing  off  sodium  thiosulphate,  as  the  salt  is  not  readily  pro- 
curable in  a  perfectly  pure  and  dry  condition,  and  altliongh  the 
solution  does  not  change  rapidly  or  to  any  great  extent,  it  is  still 
liable  to  gradual  altemtion,  especially  under  the  influence  of  light 

Bunsen's  researches  on  the  volumetric  estimation  of  iodine 
cited  above  produced  a  very  important  and  beneficial  effect  on'  the 
whole  domain  of  chemical  analysis.  His  process  depends  on  the 
fact  that  w^hen  iodine  comes  in  contact  with  an  aqueous  solution 
of  sulphurous  acid,  a  decomposition  takes  place  in  accordance  with 
the  equation  H,SO.  +  H,0  +  21  =  H,SO,  +  2(HI),  provided  the 
solution  does  not  contain  more  than  '04  to  '05  per  cent,  of  anhy- 
drous sulphurous  acid.  If  the  solution  is  more  concentrated, 
another  reaction  also  takes  place  to  a  greater  or  less  extent— 
namely,  H,SO,  +  2HI  =  H,SO.  +  H,0  +  21. 

In  this  method,  a  solution  of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide  con- 
taining a  known  quantity  of  free  iodine  is  employed,  and  we  com- 
mence by  determining  the  relation  between  it  and  a  sufficiently 
dilute  solution  of  sulphurous  acid.  In  applying  the  method,  the 
iodine  to  be  estimated  is  dissolved  in  potassium  iodide,  the  stand- 
ard sulphurous  acid  is  added  to  decoloration,  then  thin  starcli-paste, 
and  finally  standard  iodine  solution  till  the  blue  color  of  iodide  of 
starch  is  just  visible. 


*  Anleit.  zu  Maasaanal.  Nachtrflge,  18S8,  fSL 
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We  calculate  now  the  c.c.  of  iodine  solution  which  correspond 
0  the  enlphnrons  acid  employed,  and  deduct  therefrom  the  c.c  of 
odine  added  to  destroy  the  excess  of  sulphurous  acid.  The 
^nainder  gives  the  number  of  c.c  of  iodine  solution  which 
lontain  a  quantity  of  iodine  equal  to  that  in  the  substance  ana- 
yzed. 

On  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  solution  of  sulphurous 
leid  changes,  this  method  is  somewhat  inconvenient,  and  has  given 
dace  to  the  following,  which  is  now  universally  employed.  It 
letains  the  basis  of  Buitoen's  method,  but  substitutes  sodium  thio- 
mlphate  for  sulphurous  acid,  employing  the  reaction  of  Schwarz's 
BM^od.  With  F.  MoHB*  I  give  this  "  combined  method "  the 
preference,  because,  first,  we  are  not  bound  to  a  definite  strength 
of  thethiosulphate ;  secondly,  the  solution  of  thiosulphate  is  far  less 
iffected  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  than  sulphurous  acid ;  and  thirdly, 
it  loses  nothing  by  evaporation.  FiNKENEBf  even  says,  that  the 
086  of  thiosulphate  makes  the  method  more  accurate,  his  experi- 
ments having  shown  that  in  using  Bunsen's  method  the  results 
di&r;  if,  on  one  occasion,  we  add  the  sulphurous  acid  to  the 
iodine,  and,  on  another,  the  iodine  to  the  sulphurous  acid. 

0.  Requisites  fob  the  Combined  Method. 

a.  Iodine  solution  of  hnown  strength.  Dissolve  6*2  to  6*3 
pro.  iodine  with  the  aid  of  about  9  grm.  potassium  iodide  (free 
from  iodic  acid)  to  about  1200  c.c. 

p.  Sdlntion  of  sodium  thiosidphate.  Dissolve  12*2  to  12*3 
TDL  of  the  pure  and  dry  salt  to  about  1200  c.c. 

y.  Solution  ofpotassiwn  iodide.    Dissolve  1  part  of  the  salt 
'ree  from  iodic  acid)  in  about  10  parts  of  water.     The  solution  . 
lUSt  be  colorless  and  must  remain  so  immediately  after  the  addi- 
on  of  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  (either  must  be  iron- 
ee). 

d.  Starch  solution.  Stir  the  purest  starch  powder  gradually 
ith  about  100  parts  cold  water  and  heat  to  boiling  with  constant 
irring.  Allow  to  cool  quietly,  and  pour  off  the  fluid  from  any 
3po6it.  The  solution  should  be  almost  clear  and  free  from  all 
imps.  The  starch  solution  is  best  prepared  fresh  before  each 
iries  of  experiments. 

*  Lehrb.  d.  chem.-analyt  Titrirmethode,  8  Aufl.  266. 

t  H.  Roas,  Handb.  d.  anal.  Chcm.  6  Aufl.  von  Finkeneb,  2,  987. 
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b.  Fbeliminabt  Detekminations. 

a.  Determination  of  the  relation  between  the  Iodine  SohUiim 
cmd  Thioevlphate  Solution. 

Fill  two  burettes  with  the  solations.  Son  20  cc.  of  the  thio* 
sulphate  into  a  beaker,  add  some  water  and  3  or  4  cc.  starch  solu- 
tion, then  add  the  iodine  till  a  blue  coloration  is  just  produced.  If 
you  have  added  a  drop  too  much,  run  in  one  or  two  drops  more  of 
the  thiosulphate,  and  then  more  cautiously  the  iodine  solution. 
After  a  few  minutes  read  off  the  height  of  the  fluid  in  both  buretteSb 
Suppose  we  had  used  20  cc.  thiosulphate  to  20'2  cc.  iodine. 

/3.  Exact  Determination  of  the  Iodine  in  the  Solution. 

This  is  done  immediately  before  each  series  of  analyses  with 
the  aid  of  an  exactly  weighed  quantity  of  pure  and  dry  iodine. 
Experience  has  convinced  me  that  solution  of  iodine  in  potassium 
iodide,  even  when  kept  cool  and  in  the  dark,  is  much  more  liaUe 
to  change  than  is  usually  supposed.* 

The  process  is  conducted  in  the  following  manner :  Select  three 
watch-glasses,  a,  &,  and  c,  which  fit  each  other ;  weigh  &  and  c 
together  accurately.  Put  about  0*5  grm.  pure  dry  iodine  (prepared 
according  to  §  65,  6)  into  a,  place  it  on  an  iron  plate,  heat  gentlj, 
till  dense  fumes  of  iodine  escape.  Now  cover  it  with  b  and  regu- 
late the  heat  so  that  the  iodine  may  sublime  entirely  or  almost 
entirely  into  b.  Next  remove  b  while  still  hot,  and  give  it  a  gentle 
swing  in  the  air  to  remove  the  still  uncondensed  iodine  fumes  and 
any  traces  of  aqueous  vapor,  cover  it  with  (?,  allow  to  cool  under 
the  desiccator,  weigh  and  transfer  the  two  watch-glasses  together 
with  the  weighed  iodine  to  a  capacious  beaker,  containing  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  potassium  iodide  solution  to  dissolve  the  whole  of 
the  iodine  to  a  clear  fluid.  Add  water  and  then  thiosulphate  from 
a  burette  till  the  color  is  gone ;  now  add  3  or  4  cc  of  starch-paste 
and  iodine  solution  (a,  a)  from  a  second  burette  till  a  blue  tinge 
just  appears.  Having  read  off  both  burettes,  the  following  simple 
calculation  will  give  you  the  iodine  in  the  solution  a,  a : 

Suppose  we  liad  weighed  off  "150  grm.  iodine,  and  used  29*5 
cc.  thiosulphate  and  '3  cc  iodine  solution. 

*  I  filled  several  small  well-stoppered  bottles  with  some  solution  of  iodine  10 
potassium  iodide,  whose  standard  had  been  accurately  determined,  and  placed 
them  in  a  cellar.  Even  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the  standard  had  altered- 
I  now  never  rely  on  the  strength  of  a  solution  of  iodine,  unlesB  I  haTedeiennined 
it  shortly  before. 
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From  J,  a,  we  know  that  20  c.c.  thioeulphate  correspond  to 
S0*2  C.C.  iodine  solution ;  29*5  c.c.  therefore  correspond  to  29*8  cc. 

Now  29'5  cc  thiosulphate  correspond  to  '150  grm.  iodine  +  '3 
cc  iodine  solution. 

But  29*5  cc  thiosulphate  also  correspond  to  29*8  cc  iodine 
lolntion. 

.*.  '150  grm.  iodine  +  '3  cc  iodine  solution  =  29*8  cc  iodine 
aolation. 

.'.  '150  grm.  iodine  =  29*6  cc  iodine  solution. 

.'.   1  cc  iodine  solution  =  '0050847  grm.  iodine. 

The  experiment  just  described  is  repeated  and  the  mean  of  the 
two  results  taken,  provided  thej  exhibit  sufficient  uniformity. 

Y-  DUtUion  of  the  stamdard  Jhiids  to  a  convenient  strength. 

With  the  aid  of  the  iodine  solution  the  strength  of  which  we 
BOW  know  exactly,  and  the  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate  which 
stands  in  a  known  relation  to  the  same,  we  might  make  any  deter- 
minations of  iodine.  The  calculation,  although  in  principle  ex- 
tremely simple,  is  yet  somewhat  hampered  by  reason  of  the  long 
decimal  which  expresses  the  quantity  of  iodine  in  1  cc.  of  the 
aolntion.  It  is  therefore  convenient  to  dilute  the  iodine  solution 
80  that  1  cc.  may  exactly  contain  '005  grm.  iodine  This  is  done 
by  filling  a  litre  flask  therewith,  and  adding  the  necessary  quantity 
of  water;  in  our  case  16*94  cc,  for  5  :  5*0847  : :  1000  :  1016*94.  If 
fte  litre  flask  will  hold  above  the  mark  this  16*94  cc,  it  is  simply 
added,  otherwise  it  is  put  into  the  dry  bottle  destined  to  receive 
the  iodine  solution,  the  iodine  solution  added,  the  whole  shaken 
together,  a  portion  of  the  fluid  returned  to  the  flask,  shaken,  poured 
back  into  the  bottle,  and  the  whole  shaken  again. 

The  solution  of  thiosulphate  may  now  be  diluted  in  a  corre- 
sponding manner.     In  our  case  we  should  have  had  to  add  27*11 
cc  water  to  1000  cc  of  the  solution,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  fol 
lowing  consideration : 

20*2  cc  of  the  original  iodine  solution  correspond  to  20  cc.  of 
Uie  thiosulphate  solution. 

.*.  1000  cc  correspond  to  990*1  cc. 

Now  these  1000  cc.  were  made  up  to  1016*94  by  addition  of 
^ater;  if  therefore  we  make  up  990*1  cc.  of  the  sodium  thiosul- 
phate to  the  same  bulk  by  addition  of  water  we  shall  have  equiva- 
fent  solutions.  Hence,  to  990*1  cc  we  must  add  26*84  cc.  water, 
or  to  1000  cc  27*11  water. 
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In  Bnch  cases  of  dilation  I  always  prefer  to  take  exactly  1  Utre 
instead  of  an  uneven  number  of  cc,  as  in  measuring  the  latter 
errors  and  inaccuracies  may  readily  occur ;  I  have  therefore  above 
recommended  the  preparation  of  1200  c.c.  of  the  fluids,  so  that 
after  their  determination  1000  c.c.  may  be  sure  to  remain. 

0.  The  actual  Analysis. 

Weigh  the  iodine  to  be  determined  in  a  glassHstoppered  tube,  dis- 
solve in  potassium  iodide  solution  as  in  &,  /?,  add  thiosulphate  solntion 
from  the  burette  till  decoloration  is  just  produced,  then  3  or  4  cc 
starch  solution,  then  iodine  solution  from  a  second  burette  to  incip- 
ient blueness.  The  substance  contains  the  same  amount  of  iodine 
as  the  C.C.  of  iodine  solution  corresponding  to  the  thiosulphate  used 
minus  the  c.c.  of  the  former  used  to  destroy  the  excess  of  the 
latter.  Where  the  solutions  are  of  equal  value  and  1  c.c.  corre- 
sponds to  '005  grm.  iodine,  the  calculation  is  in  the  highest  degret 
simple ;  for  suppose  we  had  used  21  c.c.  Na,S,0,  and  1  cc  iodine^ 
the  quantity  of  iodine  present  is  '100  grm. 

21  -  1  =  20,  and  20  X  '005  =  -100. 

Where  you  are  analyzing  chromic  acid  or  manganese  dioxid6 
by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  passing  the  chlorine  evolved 
into  potassium  iodide,  you  must  allow  the  solution  to  cool  before 
titrating  with  thiosulphate ;  for  at  a  high  temperature  a  portion  of 
the  sodium  tetrathionate  produced  is  converted  into  sodium  sul- 
phate by  the  iodine  (Wright*). 

Free  acid  in  the  iodine  solution  to  be  estimated  is  not  injuri- 
ous ;  when  such  is  present,  however,  the  excess  of  the  thiosolphatie 
must  be  titrated  without  delay,  or  the  free  thiosulphuric  add  nuj 
be  decomposed*  before  the  iodine  is  added. 

d.  Keeping  of  the  Solutions. 

The  iodine  solution  and  the  thiosulphate  solution  are  kept  in 
glass-stoppered  bottles  in  a  cool,  dark  place.  But  the  relation 
between  the  two  solutions  must  be  tested  before  each  new  series 
of  experiments,  and  the  iodine  in  the  iodine  solution  must  be  rede- 
termined. 

If  a  fluid  contains  free  iodine  in  presence  of  iodine  in  combin** 
tion,  determine  the  former  in  one  portion  by  the  combined  method, 

and  the  total  quantity  in  another  portion.     For  this  purpose  yon 

■ —  —  _  ■_        .  „^— ^^^ 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  9,  482. 
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nay  either  (1)  add  Bulphnrous  acid  to  decoloration,  precipitate 
with  silver  nitrate  (§  145, 1.,  a,  a)^  digest  the  precipitate  with  nitric 
add  to  remove  any  silver  sulphite  which  it  may  contain,  filter,  &c. ; 
or  (2)  distil  with  ferric  chloride  as  directed,  §  145, 1.,  by  y. 

§147. 
4.  Cyanogen.* 

I.  DeterminaUon. 

0.  Orcwimetric  Estimation. — If  you  have  free  hydrocyanic  acid 
in  lolution  run  it  into  an  excess  of  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  add  a 
little  nitric  acid,  allow  to  settle  without  wanning,  and  determine 
the  precipitated  silver  cyanide  either  by  collecting  on  a  weighed 
fiker,  drying  at  100^  and  weighing  (§  115,  3),  or  by  collecting  on 
an  unweighed  filter  and  converting  into  metallic  silver.  The  latter 
operation  is  performed  by  igniting  the  precipitate  in  a  porcelain 
cradble  for  J  hour,  or  till  it  ceases  to  lose  weight  (H.  Rose).  If 
yon  wish  to  determine  in  this  way  the  hydrocyanic  acid  in  bitter 
ahnond  water  or  cherry  laurel  water,  add  ammonia  after  the  addi- 
tion of  the  solution  of  silver  nitrate  till  the  fluid  is  strongly  alka- 
Ime  (it  is  not  necessary  to  dissolve  all  the  silver  cyanide),  and  at 
once  acidify  with  nitric  acid.  When  the  precipitate  has  settled, 
filter.  The  whole  of  the  cyanogen  in  the  fluid  will  have  been  now 
converted  into  silver  cyanide.  (The  cyanogen  was  originally  pres- 
ent partly  as  hydrocyanic  acid,  partly  as  ammonium  cyanide,  but 
principally  as  hydrocyanate  of  benzaldehyd — S.  Feldhaus.!) 

Feldhaus  recommends  the  following  proportions:  100  grm. 
bitter  almond  water,  about  1*2  grm.  silver  nitrate,  dissolved  in 
water  and  2  to  3  c.c.  ammonia  sp.  gr.  'OB.  A  portion  of  the  filtrate 
should  be  tested  to  make  sure  that  it  contains  silver  salt  in  excess, 
another  portion  should  be  tested  by  making  it  strongly  alkaline 
with  ammonia,  and  then  acid  again  with  nitric  acid.  If  a  precipi- 
tate is  fonned  in  the  latter  case  it  shows  that  the  whole  of  the 
hydrocyanate  of  benzaldehyd  was  not  decomposed,  and  the  precipi- 
tation must  be  repeated.  If  you  want  to  measui'e  off  a  fluid  con- 
taining  hydrocyanic  add  with  a  pipette,  insert  a  little  tube  with 

*  With  regard  to  Hkbapath's  colorimetric  method,  which  is  founded  on  the 
''^viilitj  of  the  color  of  a  solution  of  persulphocyanide  of  iron,  compare  Chem. 
^  Ang.  18S8,  294.  f  Zeitschr.  f .  anal.  Chem.  8,  dl 
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6oda-lime  between  tHe  pipette  and  the  flexible  tube  which  yon  pot 
into  your  mouth. 

b.  LiEBio's  Voltimetric  Method*. -^Jf  hydrocyanic  add  is  mixed 
with  potafisa  to  strong  alkaline  reaction,  and  a  dilute  Bolntion  of 
silver  nitrate  is  then  add^,  a  permanent  turbidity  of  silver  cyanide 
—or,  if  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  sodium  chloride  have  been  added, 
of  silver  chloride — ^f orms  only  after  the  whole  of  the  cyanogen  is 
converted  into  double  cyanide  of  silver  and  potassium.  The  fint 
drop  of  solution  of  silver  nitrate  added  in  excess  produces  the  per- 
manent precipitate.  1  at.  silver  consumed  in  the  process  corre- 
sponds, therefore,  exactly  to  2  mol.  hydrocyanic  acid  (2KCy  +  Ag 
NO,  =  AgCy.KCy  +  KNO,).  A  decinormal  solution  of  silver 
nitrate,  containing  consequently  10*793  grm.  silver  in  the  litre, 
should  be  used ;  1  cc.  of  this  solution  corresponds  to  '005408  of 
hydrocyanic  acid.  In  examining  medicinal  hydrocyanic  acid,  5  to 
10  grm.  ought  to  be  used,  but  of  bitter  almond  water  abont  50 
grm. ;  if  exactly  5*408  or  54*08  grm.  are  used,  the  number  of  cc 
of  the  silver  solution,  divided  by  10,  or  by  100,  expresses  exactly 
the  percentage  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  Medicinal  hydrocyanic  add 
is  suitably  diluted  first  by  adding  from  5  to  8  volumes  of  water; 
bitter  almond  water  also  is  slightly  diluted ;  if  the  latter  is  tnrbid 
the  end-reaction  will  not  be  sufficiently  distinct,  and  the  gravimetric 
method  is  to  be  preferred. 

LiEBiQ  has  examined  hydrocyanic  acid  of  various  degrees  of  dilu- 
tion, and  has  obtained  results  by  this  method  corresponding  exactly 
with  those  obtained  by  a.  SoucHAY,t  too,  obtained  results  almost 
identical ;  with  pure  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid,  the  gravimetric  results 
were  to  the  volumetric  as  100  to  100*5 — 101 ;  with  clear  or  nearly 
clear  bitter  almond  water  as  100  to  102.  Feldhaus  {loc.  eit) 
obtained  very  nearly  similar  results.  The  slightly  higher  resnlta 
of  the  volumetric  process  are  to  be  explained  from  the  fact  that  a 
small  excess  of  silver  solution  is  necessary  to  produce  the  final 
reaction.  The  less  the  amount  of  the  substance  taken  the  greater 
importance  does  this  error  assume.  We  should  also  notice  that  in 
the  bitter  almond  water,  wliich  contains  ammonium  cyanide,  some 
ammonia  is  set  free  which  has  a  solvent  action  on  the  silver  cyanide. 
In  this  method  it  does  not  matter  whether  the  hydrocyanic  acid 
"  ^^""^""^"^^^"^^^^^"^"^^^"^"^"'"''^ 

*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  77,  108. 
f  Zeitscbr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  2.  180. 
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eontaiiiB  an  admixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  formic  add.    A  con- 
siderable excess  of  potassa  must  be  avoided* 

If  it  is  intended  to  determine  potassium  cyanide  by  this  method, 
a  eolation  of  that  salt  must  be  prepared  of  known  strength,  and  a 
measured  quantity  used  containing  about  *1  grm.  of  the  salt. 
Should  it  contain  potassium  sulphide,  a  small  quantity  of  freshly 
precipitated  lead  carbonate  must  be  first  added,  and  the  solution 
filtered  before  proceeding  to  the  determination. 

II.  Separation  of  Cyamx)g€n  from,  the  Metals, 

a.  In  Cyanides  cf  ike  Alkali  Metals, 

Mix  the  substance  (if  solid,  without  previous  solution  in  water) 
irith  excess  of  silver  nitrate  solution,  then  add  water,  finally  nitric 
add  in  slight  excess,  allow  to  settle  without  warming,  and  deter- 
mine the  silver  cyanide  as  in  I.,  a.  The  basic  metals  are  deter- 
mined in  the  filtrate  after  separating  the  excess  of  silver. 

h.  In  Cyanides  a/nd  dovble  Cya/nideSy  which  are  completely 
decomposed  by  Silver  Nitrate  and  Nitric  Acid  or  SUver  Nitra4s 
\    md  Ammonia, 

r 

i  Digest  for  some  time  with  a  dilute  solution  of  silver  nitrate, 
stirriDg  frequently,*  then  add  nitric  acid  in  moderate  excess,  and 
digest  at  a  gentle  heat,  till  the  foreign  cyanide  is  fully  dissolved 
and  the  silver  cyanide  has  become  pure  and  quite  white.  Then 
add  water  and  filter.  As  a  precautionary  measure  it  is  well  to  test 
the  metal  obtained  by  long  ignition  of  the  silver  cyanide,  whether 
it  is  free  from  those  metals  which  were  combined  with  the  cyano- 
gen. The  filtrate  is  used  for  estimating  the  basic  metals,  the  silver 
I  Inang  first  precipitated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  This  method  affords 
1  ^  an  exact  analysis  of  the  double  cyanides  of  potassium  with 
nickel,  copper,  and  zinc  (H.  Eose). 

W.  WETFHt  recommends  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  in  ammo- 
lua  for  the  decomposition  of  many  cyanogen  compounds,  such  as 
potassium  ferrocyanide,  Prussian  blue,  and  even  potassium  cobalti- 
<7&nide.  He  digests  them  in  sealed  tubes  at  100°  (in  the  case  of 
potassium  cobalticyanide,  150°)  for  4  or  5  hours.  Warm  the  con- 
tents of  the  tube  gently  in  a  dish,  until  the  crystals  of  ammonio- 
<7^de  of  silver  are  dissolved,  filter  off  the  separated  metallic 

*  Donble  cyanide  of  nickel  and  potassium  yields  by  this  process  a  mixture  of 
•0?er  cyanide  with  nickel  cyanide.  Like  double  cyanides  are  similarly  decom- 
VmL  t  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  9,  879. 
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oxide,  wash  it  with  ammonia,  dilate,  and  precipitate  the  silver 
cyanide  by  acidifying  with  nitric  acid.  In  the  filtrate  separate  the 
silver  from  the  alkalies,  &c.  In  respect  to  the  undissolved  ozideB 
it  should  be  noted  that  metallic  silver  is  always  mixed  with 
ferric  oxide. 

c.  In  Mercuric  Cyanide. 
Precipitate  the  aqueous  solution  with  hydrogen  sulphide ; 

mercuric  sulphide  may  be  filtered  without  difficulty  if  a  little 
ammonia  or  hydrochloric  acid  be  added ;  it  is  determined  accord- 
ing to  §  118,  3.  If  the  compound  is  in  the  solid  condition,  the 
cyanogen  may  be  determined  in  another  portion  by  ignition  with 
cupric  oxide,  the  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid  being  collected  and 
separated  (comp.  Organic  Analysis). 

H.  Hose  and  Finkeneb^  have,  after  much  trouble,  succeeded 
in  finding  out  a  method  for  determining  cyanogen  with  precision 
also  in  solutions  of  mercuric  cyanide.  Mix  the  solution  of  the  mer- 
curic cyanide  with  zinc  nitrate  dissolved  in  ammonia.  To  1  part 
of  mercuric  salt  you  may  add  about  2  parts  of  the  zino-salt.  Add 
to  the  clear  solution  hydrogen  sulphide  water  gradually  till  it  pro- 
duces a  perfectly  white  precipitate  of  zinc  sulphide.  The  precipi- 
tate, which  is  a  mixture  of  the  mercuric  and  zinc  sulphides,  settles 
well.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  filter  it  oflf  and  wash  with  veiy 
dilute  ammonia.  The  filtrate  contains  zinc  cyanide  dissolved  in 
ammonia,  together  with  ammonium  nitrate.  It  does  not  smell  of 
hydrocyanic  acid,  and  consequently  no  escape  of  the  latter  takes 
place.  Mix  it  with  silver  nitrate  and  then  add  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
in  excess.  The  silver  cyanide  is  next  washed  a' little  by  deoantation, 
then — to  free  it  from  any  zinc  cyanide  simultaneonsly  precipitated 
— heated  with  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  finally  filtered  off, 
washed,  and  determined  after  I.,  a.  The  precipitated  snlphides 
may  be  dissolved  in  aqua  regia,  and  the  mercury  precipitated  as 
mercurous  chloride  according  to  §  118,  2.  The  test-analyses  com- 
municated by  Rose  yielded  excellent  results. 

d.  In  compounds  decomposable  by  Mercuric  Oxide  in  the  Wei 
Way. 

Many  simple  cyanides,  and  also  double  cyanides— both  of  the 
character  of  the  double  cyanide  of  nickel  and  potassium,  and  of 
the  ferro-  or  ferricyanides  (not,  however,  cobalticyanidee) — ^may,a8 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  1,  888. 
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18  weU  known,  bo  completely  decomposed  by  boiling  with  excess 
of  mercnric  oxide  and  water,  all  cyanogen  being  obtained  as  mer- 
curic cyanide  and  the  metals  passing  into  oxides. 

H.  BosB  {loo.  cit)  has  shown  that  Frossian  bine,  potassium 
ferro-  and  ferricyanide,  more  particularly,  may  be  readily  analyzed 
in  this  manner. 

Boil  a  few  minutes  with  water  and  excess  of  mercnric  oxide  till 
complete  decomposition  is  effected,  add — in  order  to  render  the 
fewie  hydroxide  and  mercuric  oxide  removable  by  filtration — nitric 
add  in  small  portions,  till  the  alkaline  reaction  has  nearly  disap- 
peared, filter,  wash  with  hot  water,  dry  the  precipitate,  ignite — 
very  gradually  raising  the  heat — under  a  hood  (with  a  good 
draught),  and  weigh  the  ferric  oxide  remaining.  In  the  filtrate 
the  cyanogen  is  determined  according  to  c,  and  any  potassium  that 
may  be  present  is  determined  in  the  filtrate  from  the  silver  cyar 
Hide. 

e,  DeUrmination  of  Metals  contmned  in  Cy  amides  vnth  decomr 
pmUon  and  volatUiscUion  of  the  Cyanogen. 

Of  the  various  means  for  completely  decomposing  compounds 
of  qranogen,  especially  also  the  double  cyanides,  according  to  H. 
Bosk  {loc.  cit,)  three  particularly  are  worthy  of  recommendation — 
▼k,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  mercuric  sulphate,  and  ammo- 
niiun  chloride.  The  nitrates  seemed  decidedly  less  suitable  on 
account  of  their  too  violent  action. 

a.  DEooMPosmoN  by  Sulphueio  Acid.  All  cyanogen  com- 
pounds, simple  or  double,  are  completely  decomposed  and  con- 
certed into  sulphates  or  oxides,  as  the  case  may  be,  if  treated  in  a 
powdered  condition  in  a  platinum  dish  or  a  capacious  platinum 
crucible  with  a  mixture  of  about  3  parts  concentrated  sulphu- 
ric add  and  1  part  water,  and  heated  till  almost  all  the  sulphuric 
add  had  been  expelled.  The  residual  mass  is  then  free  from  cyan- 
ogen. It  is  dissolved  in  water,  if  necessary  with  addition  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  metals  determined  by  the  usual  methods. 
This  way  is  not  adapted  for  mercuric  cyanide,  as  a  little  of  the 
ttetal  would  escape  with  the  fumes  of  the  sulphuric  acid. 

fi.  DBCoMPosmoN  BY  Mercubic  Sulphate.  Of  the  mercuric 
Bttlphates,  those  suitable  to  our  present  purpose  are  the  normal  and 
the  basic  (Turpeth  mineral).  The  substance  is  mixed  with  6  parts 
of  the  latter,  heated  in  a  platinum  crucible  gradually,  and  finally 
Quuntained  for  a  long  time  at  a  red-heat,  till  all  the  mercury  has 
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Yolatilizea,  and  the  weight  of  the  cradble  remams  constant.  It 
alkalies  are  present,  a  little  ammonium  carbonate  is  added  daring 
the  final  ignition,  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  convert  the  add 
sulphates  into  normal.  The  residue  may  usuallj  be  analyzed  by  sim- 
ple treatment  with  water ;  in  the  case  of  potassium  f errocjanide^ 
for  instance,  the  potassium  sulphate  dissolves,  and  pure  (alkaU-f lee) 
ferric  oxide  remains  behind.  The  test-analyses  that  have  been 
communicated  yielded  excellent  results. 

y.  DECOMPOsmoN  bt  Ammokiuh  Chlobide.  Mix  the  substance 
with  twice  or  thrice  the  amount  of  this  salt,  and  ignite  the  miztoie 
moderately  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  (apparatus,  p.  251,  fig.  50^*^). 
From  the  cooled  mass  water  extracts  alkaline  chloride,  while  the 
reducible  metals  remain  in  the  metallic  state.  The  method  is 
peculiarly  adapted  for  the  analysis  of  double  cyanide  of  nickel  and 
potassium  and  cobalticyanide  of  potassium,  not  so  for  'iron  com- 
pounds, since  the  iron  obtained  is  not  pure,  but  contains  carbon. 

If  one  of  the  methods  described  in  «  is  employed,  the  nitrogen 
and  carbon  (the  cyanogen)  must  be  determined  by  a  combustion, 
if  an  estimation  by  the  loss  is  not  sufficient. 

f.  Determination  of  the  Alkalies^  especially  qf  Ammonia  in 
Soluble  Ferrocyanides, 

Mix  the  boiling  solution  with  a  solution  of  cupric  chloride,  in 
nioderate  excess,  filter  off  the  precipitated  cupric  f errocyanide,  free 
the  filtrate  from  copper  by  means  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  then 
determine  the  alkalies  (Reindel*). 

g.  Volumetric  Determination  of  Ferro-  and  Ferricyanogen. 
a.  After  E.  de  Haen.   This  method,  devised  in  my  laboratoiy, 

is  founded  upon  the  simple  fact  that  a  solution  of  potassium  ferro- 
cyanide  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid  (and  which  may  accordingly 
be  assumed  to  contain  free  hydroferrocyanic  acid)  is  by  addition 
of  potassium  permanganate  converted  into  the  corresponding  ferri- 
cyanide.  If  this  conversion  is  effected  in  a  very  dilute  fluid,  con- 
taining about  '2  grm.  potassium  ferrocyanide  in  from  100  to  200 
C.C.,  the  termination  of  the  reaction  is  clearly  and  unmistakably 
indicated  by  the  change  of  the  originally  pure  yellow  color  of  the 
fluid  to  reddish-yellow.f 

*  Journ.  f .  prakt.  Chem.  65,  452. 

t  Instead  of  the  permanganate  you  may  use  chromate  of  potash.  The  flola- 
tion  is  added  till  spots  of  sesquicbloride  of  iron  on  a  plate  are  no  longer  colored 
blue  or  green,  but  brownish.    E.  Meyer,  Zeitschr.  f .  ansL  Cbem.  8,  606. 
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T]ie  process  requires  two  test-flnids  of  known  strengtli,  viz. : 

1.  A  solution  of  pure  potassium  f errocyanide. 

2.  A  solution  of  potassium  permanganate. 

The  former  is  prepared  by  dissolving  20  grm.  perfectly  pure 
and  dry  crystallized  potassium  f errocyanide  in  water  to  1  litre ; 
each  cc  therefore  contains  20  mgrm.  The  latter  is  diluted  so  that 
somewhat  less  than  a  buretteful  is  required  for  10  c.c.  of  the  solu- 
tion of  potassium  f errocyanide. 

To  determine  the  strength  of  the  potassium  permanganate  solu- 
tion in  its  action  upon  the  potassium  ferrocyanide,  measure  off,  by 
means  of  a  pipette,  10  c.c.  of  the  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide 
(containing  "2  grm.),  dilute  with  100  to  200  cc.  water,  acidify  with 
eolphnric  acid,  place  the  glass  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  and  allow 
the  permanganate  to  drop  into  the  fluid,  stirring  it  at  the  same 
time,  until  the  change  from  yellow  to  reddis/irjellow  indicates  that 
the  conversion  is  complete.*  Repetitions  of  the  experiment  always 
give  very  accurately  corresponding  results.  If  at  any  time  you 
We  reason  to  suspect  that  the  permanganate  has  suffered  altera- 
tion, recourse  must  be  had  again  to  this  experiment.  If  after 
acidifying  the  potassium  ferrocyanide  with  sulphuric  acid  you  add 
a  trace  of  ferric  chloride  to  produce  a  bluish-green  color,  the  latter 
will  disappear  at  the  end  of  the  reaction,  which  is  thus  rendered 
very  distinct  (GiNTLt). 

To  determine  the  amount  of  real  potassium  ferrocyanide  con- 
tained in  any  given  sample  of  the  commercial  article,  dissolve  5 
gnn.  to  250  c.c. ;  take  10  c.c.  of  this  solution,  and  examine  as  just 
<lirected.  Suppose,  in  determining  the  strength  of  the  permanga- 
iiate,  jou  have  used  20  cc,  and  you  find  now  that  19  c.c.  is  suffi- 
cient, the  simple  rule-of -three  sum, 

20 :  -2  : :  19  :  a? 

win  inform  you  how  much  pure  potassium  ferrocyanide  '2  grm.  of 
the  analyzed  salt  contains.  And  even  this  small  calculation  may 
he  dispensed  with,  by  diluting  the  permanganate  so  that  exactly 
W  cc  correspond  to  '2  of  potassium  ferrocyanide,  as,  in  that  case, 

*  If  you  wish  at  first  for  some  additional  evidence  besides  the  change  of  color, 
•dd  to  8  drop  of  the  mixture  on  a  plate,  a  drop  of  solution  of  sesquichloride  of 
inm:  if  this  fails  to  produce  a  blue  tint,  the  conversion  is  accomplished. 

j  Zeitscfar.  f .  anaL  CheuL  6,  446. 
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the  nnmber  of  half-c.c.  consumed  expresses  direcdy  the  percentage 
of  pure  ferrocyanide. 

Instead  of  determining  the  strength  of  the  permanganate  by 
means  of  pure  potassium  ferrocyanide,  which  is  unquestionably 
tlie  best  way,  one  of  the  methods  given  in  §  112,  2,  may  also  be 
employed ;  bearing  in  mind,  in  that  case,  that  2  moL  potassium 
ferrocyanide  =  885*52,  2  at.  iron  =  112,  and  1  mol.  oxalic  acid  = 
126  are  equivalent  in  their  action  upon  solution  of  potassium  per- 
manganate. 

The  analysis  of  soluble  ferricyanides  by  tliis  method  is  effected 
by  reducing  them  to  f errocyanides,  acidifying,  and  then  proceeding 
in  the  way  described.  The  reduction  is  effected  as  follows :  Mix 
the  weighed  ferricyanide  with  a  solution  of  soda  or  potassa  in 
excess,  boil  and  add  concentrated  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate 
gradually,  and  in  small  portions,  until  the  color  of  the  precipitate 
appears  black,  which  is  a  sign  that  protosesquioxide  of  iron  has 
precipitated.  Dilute  now  to  300  cc,  mix,  filter,  and  proceed  to 
determine  the  ferrocyanide  in  portions  of  50  or  100  cc  of  the 
fluid.  As  the  space  occupied  by  the  precipitate  is  not  taken  into 
account  in  this  process,  the  results  are  not  absolutely  accurate ;  the 
difference  is  so  very  trifling,  however,  that  it  may  safely  be  disre- 
garded. GiNTL  {loc.  cit.)  suggests  to  put  the  neutral  or  alkaline 
fluid  in  a  tall  vessel  and  add  a  few  lumps  of  sodium  amalgam  as 
big  as  peas :  in  ten  minutes  the  reduction  will  be  effected  and  with- 
out the  aid  of  heat. 

Insoluble  ferro-  or  ferricyanides,  decomposable  by  boiling  solu- 
tion of  potassa  (as  are  most  of  these  compounds),  are  analyzed  by 
boiling  a  weighed  sample  sufficiently  long  with  an  excess  of  solu- 
tion of  potassa  (adding,  in  the  case  of  ferricyanides,  ferrous  sul- 
phate), and  then  proceeding  as  directed  above. 

1^.  After  E.  Bohlig.* 

In  the  case  of  a  fluid  containing  potassium  ferrocyanide,  and 
also  sulphocyanide  (for  instance,  the  red  liquor  of  the  pmssiate 
works),  the  method  given  in  a  cannot  be  employed,  as  the  hydro- 
sulphocyanic  acid  also  reduces  permanganic  acid.  The  following 
method — depending  on  the  precipitation  of  the  f errocyanogen  with 
solution  of  cupric  sulphate — may  then  be  used ;  it  is  accurate 
enough  for  technical  purposes.     Dissolve  10  grm.  pure  cupric  sul- 

♦  Polytechn.  Notizblatt,  16.  81. 
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phate  to  1  litre,  also  4  grin,  pure  dry  potafisinm  ferrocyanide  to  1 
Ktre.    Add  to  50  c.c.  of  the  latter  solution  (which  contain  '2  grm. 
potassium  ferrocyanide)  copper  solution  from  a  burette  to  complete 
precipitation  of  the  ferrocyanogen.     In  order  to  hit  this  point 
exactly,  from  time  to  time  dip  a  strip  of  filter-paper  into  the 
brownish-red  fluid  which  will  imbibe  the  clear  filtrate,  leaving  the 
precipitate  of  copper  ferrocyanide  behind.   At  first  the  moist  strips 
of  paper,  when  touched  with  ferric  chloride,  become  dark  blue,  the 
reaction  gradually  gets  weaker  and  weaker,  and  finally  vanishes 
altogether.    We  now  know  the  value  of  the  copper  solution  with 
reference  to  its  action  on  potassium  ferrocyanide,  and  can,  there- 
fore, by  its  means  test  solutions  containing  unknown  amounts  of 
ferrocyanogen.      If  alkali   sulphides  are  present,  they  are  first 
removed  by  boiling  with  lead  carbonate.     After  filtering  off  the 
lead  sulphide,  acidify  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  proceed. 

§148. 
5.  Sulphur. 

I.  Determination. 

To  detennine  hydrogen  sulphide  in  a  mixture  of  gases  confined 
over  mercury*  it  may  be  absorbed  by  a  ball  made  of  2  parts  precipi- 
tated lead  phosphate  and  3  parts  plaster  of  Paris.  The  mixture  is 
made  into  a  paste  with  water,  and  pressed  into  a  bullet  mould  in 
which  the  platinum  wire  is  inserted.  The  mould  should  previously 
be  oiled.  The  balls  are  dried  at  100°,  saturated  with  concentrated 
phosphoric  acid,  and  are  then  ready  for  use  (LuDwiof). 

To  detennine  sulphuretted  hydrogen  dissolved  in  water  the 
following  methods  are  in  use : 

a.  The  method  of  determining  hydrogen  sulphide  volumetri- 
cally  by  solution  of  iodine,  was  employed  first  by  Dupasquier  ;  it 
is  very  convenient  and  accurate.  That  chemist  used  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  iodine.  But  as  the  action  of  the  iodine  upon  the  alcohol 
alters  the  composition  of  this  solution  somewhat  rapidly,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  use  a  solution  of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide.  The  decom- 
position is  as  follows : 

H,S  +  21  =  2HI  +  S 

*  When  this  gas  remains  long  in  contact  vfiih  mercury,  sulphide  of  mercury 
ll  lUUa  to  be  formed.  f  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  162,  56. 
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2  at.  I  =  253*70  correspond,  therefore,  to  1  moL  H,S  =  34. 
However,  this  exact  decomposition  can  be  relied  npon  with  cer* 
tainty  only  if  the  amonnt  of  hydrogen  snlphide  in  the  fluid  does 
not  exceed  '04  per  cent.  (Bunsen).  Fluids  containing  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  hydrogen  sulphide  must  therefore  first  be  diluted  to  the 
required  degree  with  boiled  water  cooled  out  of  tbe  contact  of  air. 

The  iodine  solution  of  §  146  may  be  used  for  the  estimation  of 
larger  quantities  of  hydrogen  sulphide ;  for  weak  solutions,  e^.^ 
sulphuretted  mineral  water,  it  is  advisable  to  dilute  the  iodine  boIu- 
tion  5 -times,  so  that  1  c.c.  may  contain  '001  grm.  iodine. 

The  process  is  conducted  as  follows : 

Measure  or  weigh  a  certain  quantity  of  the  sulphuretted  water, 
dilute,  if  required,  in  the  manner  directed,  add  some  thin  starch- 
paste,  and  then  solution  of  iodine,  with  constant  shaking  or  stir- 
ring, until  the  permanent  blue  color  begins  to  appear.     The  result 
of  this  experiment  indicates  approximately,  but  not  with  positive 
accuracy,  the  relation  between  the  examined  water  and  the  iodine  • 
solution.     Suppose  you  have  consumed,  to  220  cc,  of  the  snlphu. 
retted  water,  12  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  iodine  containing  -000918 
grm.  iodine  in  the  c.c*     Introduce  now  into  a  flask  nearly  the 
quantity  of  iodine  solution  required,  add  the  sulphuretted  water 
in  quantity  either  already  determined,  or  to  be  determined,  by 
weight  or  measure  ;t  then  to  the  colorless  fluid  add  thin  starch- 
paste,  and  after  this  iodine  solution  until  the  blue  color  just  begins 
to   show.      By  this  course  of  proceeding,  you  avoid  the  loss  of 
hydrogen  sulphide  which  would  otherwise  be  caused  by  evaporation 
and  oxidation.     In  my  analysis  of  the  Weilbach  water,  256  c.c  of 
the  water  required,  in  my  second  experiment,  16*26  cc.  of  iodine 
solution,  which,  calculated  to  the  quantity  of  sulphuretted  water 
used  in  the  first  experiment,  viz.,  220  cc,  makes  13*9  cc,  or  1*9 
cc.  more.     But  even  now  the  experiment  cannot  yet  be  considered 
quite  conclusive,  when  made  with  a  solution  of  iodine  so  dilute ;  it 
being  still  necessary  to  ascertain  how  much  iodine  solution  is  required 
to  impart  the  same  blue  tint  to  the  same  quantity  of  ordinary  water 
mixed  with  starch-paste,  of  the  same  temperature,J  and  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  same  condition  §  as  the  analyzed  sulphuretted 

*  The  numbers  here  stated  are  those  which  I  obtained  in  the  analysis  of  the 
Wcilbach  water.  f  Compare  Experiment  Ko.  82. 

t  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  102,  186. 
§  In  this  connection  I  would  recommend,  in  cases  where  the  sulphuretted 
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water,  and  to  deduct  this  from  the  quantity  of  iodine  solution  used 
in  the  second  experiment.  Thus  in  the  case  mentioned,  I  had  to 
deduct  '5  cc.  from  the  16*26  c.c.  used.  If  the  instructions  here 
given  are  strictly  followed,  this  method  gives  very  accurate  results. 

b.  Mix  the  sulphuretted  fluid  with  an  excess  of  solution  of 
fiodinm  arsenite,  add  hydrochloric  acid,  allow  to  deposit,  and  deter- 
mine  the  arsenious  sulphide  as  directed  §  127,  4.  The  results  are 
aocnrate  unless  the  solution  is  very  dilute,  in  which  case  the  slight 
solnbility  of  arsenious  sulphide  occasions  loss. 

e.  If  the  hydrogen  sulphide  is  evolved  in  the  gaseous  state,  and 
large  quantities  are  to  be  determined,  the  best  way  is  to  conduct  it 
firet  through  several  bulbed  U-tubes  (fig.  64,  p.  435),  containing  an 
alkaline  solution  of  sodium  arsenite,  then  through  a  tube  connected 
with  the  exit  of  the  last.  U-tube,  which  contains  pieces  of  glass 
moistened  with  solution  of  soda ;  to  mix  the  fluids  afterwards,  and 
proceed  as  in  b.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  determine 
small  quantities  of  hydrogen  sulphide  contained  in  a  large  amount 
of  air,  etc,  it  is  well  to  pass  the  gaseous  mixture  in  separate  small 
bubbles  through  a  very  dilute  solution  of  iodine  in  potassium 
iodide,  of  known  volume  and  strength,  which  is  contained  in  a  long 
glass  tube  fixed  in  an  inclined  position  and  protected  against  sun- 
light The  free  iodine  remaining  is  finally  estimated  by  means 
of  a  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate  (§  146) ;  the  difference  gives 
ns  the  quantity  of  iodine  which  has  been  converted  by  hydrogen 
sulphide  into  hydriodic  acid,  and  consequently  corresponds  to  the 
amount  of  the  hydrogen  sulphide  pi*esent.  The  volume  of  the 
gaseous  mixture  may  be  known  by  measuring  the  water  which  has 
escaped  from  the  aspirator  used.  The  arrangement  of  the  absor}v 
tion  tube  is  the  same  as  is  figured  in  connection  with  the  Deter- 
niination  of  Carbonic  Acid  in  Air  (§  221).  The  thin  glass  tube  con- 
fecting  the  gas  into  the  absorption  tube,  however,  must  not  be 
provided  with  an  india-rubber  elongation. 

From  my  own  experiments*  it  appears  that  sulphuretted 
Jiydrogen  whether  in  small  or  large  quantities  may  be  also  estimated 
^J  the  increase  in  weight  of  absorption  tubes.  We  have  only  to 
Wee  care  that  the  mixture  of  gases  is  first  thoroughly  dried  by 
passing  over  calcium  chloride.     To  take  up  the  hydrogen  sulphide 

^ater  ooatains  bicarbonate  of  soda,  to  add  to  the  ordinary  water  an  equal  quan- 
go! this  salt,  as  its  presence  has  a  slight  influence  on  the  appearance  of  the 
M  reaction. 

♦Zcltachr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  10,  75. 
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we  use  TJ-tubes,  five  sixths  filled  with  copper  sulphate  on  pumice, 
one  sixth  at  the  exit  containing  calcium  chloride.  To  prepare  the 
pumice  with  copper  sulphate,  proceed  as  follows.  Treat  60  grin, 
pumice  in  lumps  the  size  of  peas  in  a  small  porcelain  dish  with  a 
hot  concentrated  solution  of  30  or  35  grm.  copper  sulphate,  dry 
the  whole  with  constant  stirring,  place  the  dish  in  an  air  or  oil 
bath  of  the  temperature  of  150*^  to  160**,  and  allow  to  remain 
therein  four  hours.  A  tube  containing  14  grm.  of  this  prepared 
pumice  will  absorb  about  '2  grm.  hydrogen  sulphide.  It  is  weD 
always  to  employ  two  such  tubes.  If  the  prepared  pumice  is  dried 
at  a  lower  temperature  it  takes  up  much  less  of  the  gas,  if  dried  at 
a  higher  temperature  the  gas  is  decomposed  and  sulphurous  acid  is 
formed. 

Finally,  small  quantities  of  hydrogen  sulphide  mixed  with  other 
gases  may  be  estimated  by  passing  through  bromine  water  and  ocm- 
verting  into  sulphuric  acid. 

II.  Separation  a/nd  Determination  of  Sulphur  in  Sulphiides. 

A.  Methods  based  on  the  Conversion  of  the  Sulphub  ihto 

Sulphuric  Acid. 

1.  Methods  in  the  Dry  Way. 
a.  Oxidation  hy  Alkali  Nitrates  (applicable  to  all  compounds 
of  sulphur).  If  tlie  sulphides  do  not  lose  any  sulphur  on  heating, 
mix  the  pulverized  and  weighed  substance  with  6  parts  of  anhy- 
drous sodium  carbonate  and  4  of  potassium  nitrate,  with  the  aid 
of  a  rounded  glass  rod,  wipe  the  particles  of  the  mixture  which 
adhere  to  the  rod  carefully  off  against  some  sodium  carbonate,  and 
add  this  to  the  mixture.  Heat  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  crucible 
(which,  however,  is  somewhat  affected  by  the  process),  at  a  grad- 
ually increased  temperature  to  fusion  ;*  keep  the  mass  in  that  state 
for  some  time,  then  allow  it  to  cool,  heat  the  residue  with  water, 
filter  the  fluid,  boil  the  residue  with  a  solution  of  pure  sodium  ca^ 
bonate,  filter,  wash,  remove  all  nitric  acid  from  the  filtrate  by 
repeated  evaporation  with  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  and  detenniue 
the  sulpliuric  acid  as  directed  in  §  132.  The  metal,  metallic  oxid^? 
or  carbonate,  which  remains  undissolved,  is  determined,  accordiug 
to  circumstances,  eitlier  by  direct  weighing  or  in  some  other  sm^' 
able  way.     In  the  presence  of  lead,  before  filtering,  pass  carboui^^ 

*  If  gas  not  free  from  sulphur  is  used  for  heating,  some  sulphur  ia  HkelT^ 
be  absorbed— Price,  Journ.  Chem.  Soc,  (2)  2,  61.  If  a  platinum  cnicil>leiBQ>^ 
do  not  raise  the  heat  more  than  necessary,  or  the  crucible  will  be  nttip¥fHl. 
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cid  throngli  the  solution  of  the  fused  mass,  to  pi-ecipitate  tlic 
nail  quantity  of  that  metal  which  has  passed  into  the  alkaline 
>Iiition. 

Should  the  sulphides,  on  the  contrary,  lose  sulphur  on  heating, 
16  finely  powdered  compound  is  mixed  with  4  parts  sodium  car- 
mate,  8  parts  nitre,  and  24  parts  pure  and  perfectly  dry  sodium 
ioride,  and  the  process  otherwise  conducted  as  already  given. 

b.  Oxidation  ly  CMorme  Gaa  (after  Bebzelius  and  H.  Kosb 
pedally  suitable  for  snlphosalts  of  complicated  composition). 

Tlie  following  apparatus  (fig.  65),  or  one  of  similar  construction, 
used ;  corks  should  be  used,  not  india-rubber  stoppers,  and  wher- 
er  thei*e  is  an  india-rubber  connection,  the  glass  tubes  should  be 
)se  to  each  other. 

The  flask  a  is  completely  filled  with  pieces  of  pyrolusite  (native 
ainganese  dioxide)  of  t^ie  size  of  hazelnuts,  strong  hydrochloric 
id  is  poured  in  till  the  spaces  between  the  pieces  of  pyrolusite 
e  filled  up  to  half  the  height  of  the  body  of  the  flask.  The 
)per  layer  of  pyrolusite,  which  should  be  rinsed  with  a  little  water 
ter  pouring  in  the  hydrochloric  acid,  serves  to  purify  the  evolved 
lorine  ahnost  completely  from  hydrochloric  acid.  When  the 
)pcock  in  one  of  the  tubes  provided  for  conducting  the  chlorine  is 
)sed,  the  chlorine  passes  down  into  the  cylinder  h  filled  with 
ther  dilute  soda  solution,  by  which  it  is  completely  absorbed. 
Tien  the  stopcock  is  opened  the  chlorine  is  conducted  by  a  tube 
the  bottom  of  c  into  a  layer  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  which 
rves  to  indicate  the  rapidity  of  the  current ;  c  is  moreover  com- 
etely  filled  with  fragments  of  pumice-stone  moistened  with  con- 
ntrated  sulphuric  acid,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  the  chlorine. 
le  tube  with  the  bulb  d  must  be  made  of  glass  which  is  not  too 
sily  fusible,  and  must  be  adjusted,  not  horizontally,  but  a  little 
slined,  so  that  heavy  vapors  may  not  pass  back  against  the  slow 
rrent  of  chlorine.  The  danger  that  vapors  may  pass  back  is 
rther  lessened  by  making  the  end  of  the  bulb-tube  at  which 
lorine  enters  no  wider  than  is  necessary  for  the  introduction  of 
e  substance  by  means  of  a  long,  narrow,  thin  weighing  tube.  The 
rt  of  the  tube  on  the  other  side  of  the  bulb  should  have  a  greater 
uneter,  since  it  might  otherwise  be  choked  up  by  a  sublimate, 
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especially  if  the  eabBtanoe  cootainB  much  antimoiij.  It  is  Tuuroved 
at  one  point  to  facilitate  sabeeqnent  fusion  and  drawing  asandn. 
The  downward  bent  end  is  fitted  into  the  receiver  e  by  means  of  a 
cork,  or  a  piece  of  rubber  tubingdrawnover  it.  The  receiver  con- 
tains water  or,  if  antimony  is  present  in  the  BubBtance,  dilute  bjdro- 
clilorie  acid  to  which  is  also  added  a  little  tartaric  acid  (free  from 
Eulphnric  acid).  The  volume  of  liquid  should  be  only  bo  largewto 
cause  the  passing  gas  to  babble  through  it  in  the  narrow  spaces  it 
each  end  of  the  lower  bulb,  which  should  be  large  enough  to  hold  iS 


to  30  C.C  when  thus  chai^.  It  is  well  also  to  attach  to  the  receivei 
a  small  U-tube  charged  with  a  small  volume  of  the  liquid  absorbent 
in  such  a  manner  aa  to  increase  as  little  as  possible  the  prw«re  in 
the  interior  of  the  apparatus.  Finally,  a  long,  light  glass  tube  may  be 
attached  to  the  last  TJ-tnbe  for  conducting  the  escaping  chlorine 
into  the  open  air  or  into  a  flue. 

When  the  eubstance  has  been  introdnced  into  the  bnlb-tabe,  and 
the  whole  apparatus  is  connected,  the  stopcock  ia  fint  dosed  and 
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evolntion  of  chlorine  is  produced  by  application  of  gentle  heat. 
As  soon  as  gas-bnbbles  following  each  other  in  quick  succession 
appear  in  the  soda  solution,  the  heat  is  withdrawn.  A  constant 
evolution  of  chlorine  will  then  go  on  for  a  long  time  without  fur- 
ther application  of  heat.  When  the  gas-bubbles  are  nearly  com- 
pletely absorbed  by  the  soda  solution,  the  stopcock  is  opened  so 
wide  that  a  slow  current  of  gas  enters  c  and  after  a  while  reaches 
the  bulb  d.  If  the  substance  is  decomposed  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature {e.g.y  antimony  sulphide),  care  must  be  taken  to  diminish 
the  rapidity  of  the  chemical  action  and  consequent  elevation  of 
temperature,  by  partial  closing  of  the  stopcock,  so  that  sulphur 
chloride  may  not  distil  over  into  the  receiver  at  this  stage  of  the 
process.  For  if  sulphur  chloride  reaches  the  liquid  in  the  receiver 
.  wliich  is  not  yet  saturated  with  chlorine,  it  is  decomposed  with 
separation  of  sulphur  which  is  afterwards  not  easily  converted  into 
sulphuric  acid  by  chlorine.  When  the  action  of  chlorine  ceases  to 
prodnce  elevation  of  temperature  or  any  apparent  change  of  the 
substance,  and  the  absorbing  liquid  has  become  charged  with 
chlorine,  the  current  is  slightly  increased  and  gentle,  very  gradu- 
ally increased  heat  is  applied  to  the  bulb,  which,  however,  is  not 
even  at  the  end  of  the  operation  brought  to  redness.  During  this 
operation  the  flow  of  chlorine  must  not  be  so  rapid  as  to  carry 
visible  fumes  through  the  absorbing  apparatus,  and  sulphur  chloride 
uiust  be  distilled  over  so  slowly  that  the  absorbing  liquid  remains 
throughout  well  charged  with  chlorine.  If  the  latter  precaution 
w  n^Iected,  unoxidized  sulphur  will  remain  at  the  close  of  the 
operation,  which  will  render  the  subsequent  part  of  the  process 
Juore  troublesome  and  probably  less  accurate.  Besides  sulphur 
chloride,  the  volatile  metallic  chlorides  distil  over.  The  portion 
of  the  tube  beyond  the  bulb  may  be  kept  moderately  heated  so  as 
to  prevent  it  from  being  stopped  up  by  a  sublimate,  especially  at 
the  narrowed  part.  When  by  gradually  increased  temperature  no 
^ore  volatile  products  arise  from  the  mass  in  the  bulb  and  con- 
dense in  the  cooler  portion  of  the  tube  beyond  it,  except  perhaps 
ferric  chloride  (giving  a  dark  brown  sublimate),  the  complete 
expulsion  of  which  need  not  be  awaited,  the  heating  is  extended 
80  that  the  sublimate  in  the  tube  is  gradually  driven  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable into  the  receiver,  or  at  least  beyond  the  narrowed  part. 
The  stopcock  is  then  closed  while  the  bulb  is  still  warm.  When, 
*fter  a  few  minutes,  the  liquid  in  the  receiver  has  receded  some- 
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what,  soften  the  narrow  part  of  the  tube  with  the  flame  of  a  Bnnsen 
bamer  aided  by  a  blowpipe  having  a  rather  large  jet,  and  at  the 
same  time  draw  the  tube  asunder. 

The  drawn-off  end  of  the  tube  containing  anhydrous  chlorides, 
which  volatilize  on  exposure  to  the  air,  must  not  be  withdrawn 
from  the  receiver  until  the  chlorides  are  dissolved  or  have  by  long 
standing  absorbed  moi&ture.  Their  solution  is  easily  effect^  pro- 
vided the  tube  extends  well  down  into  the  receiver  by  inclining 
the  latter  so  that  liquid  comes  in  contact  with  the  end  of  the  tabe. 
The  liquid  then  gradually  rises  in  the  tube,  absorbing  the  chlorine 
gas  and  dissolving  the  clilorides  in  it ;  meantime,  if  necessary,  the 
cork  may  be  slightly  loosened  to  admit  a  little  air  and  prevent  the 
liquid  from  reaching  it  by  absorption  of  chlorine.  If  one  fails  to 
effect  a  solution  in  the  manner  above  described,  the  whole  maj  be 
allowed  to  stand  24  hours,  during  which  time  the  chlorides  in  the 
tube  absorb  moisture  from  the  liquid  in  the  receiver,  so  that  tlie 
tube  can  then  be  withdrawn  and  the  chlorides  may  be  dissoked 
out  with  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  and  added  with  rinsings  of  the 
tube  to  the  solution  in  the  receiver.  Finally,  if  it  is  intended  to 
adopt  this  latter  mode  of  proceeding,  the  tube  may  be  ctU  qf&tii 
immediately  closed  with  a  cork  instead  of  being  fused  and  drawn 
off.  The  solution  of  the  chlorides  obtained  from  the  end  of  the 
tube,  the  solution  in  the  receiver  and  that  in  the  appended  U-tube 
being  united,  a  very  gentle  heat  is  applied  imtil  the  free  chlorineis 
expelled,  and  the  fluid  is  then  allowed  to  stand  until  the  sulphur, 
if  any  is  present,  has  solidified.  The  sulphur  is  filtered  off  on  a 
weighed  filter,  washed,  dried,  and  weighed.  The  filtrate  is  precipi- 
tated with  barium  chloride  (§132),  by  which  operation  the  amount 
of  that  portion  of  the  sulphur  is  determined  which  has  been  con- 
verted into  sulphuric  acid.  The  fluid  filtered  from  the  barium  sul- 
phate contains,  besides  the  excess  of  barium  chloride  added,  also 
the  volatile  metallic  chlorides ;  which  latter  are  finally  determined 
in  it  by  the  proper  methods,  which  will  be  found  in  Section  V. 

The  chloride  remaining  in  the  bulb-tube  is  either  at  once 
weighed  as  such  (silver  chloride,  lead  chloride),  or  where  this  is 
impracticable — as  in  the  case  of  copper,  for  instance,  which  remains 
partly  as  cuprous,  partly  as  cupric  chloride — it  is  dissolved  in  water, 
hydrochloric  acid,  nitruliydroehloric  acid,  or  some  other  suitable 
solvent,  and  the  metal  or  metals  in  the  solution  are  determined  by 
the  methods  already  described,  or  which  will  be  found  in  Section 
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L  To  be  enabled  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  the  bnlb-tube  oon- 
uning  silver  chloride,  it  is  advisable  to  reduce  the  chloride  bj 
lydrogen  gas,  and  then  dissolve  the  metal  in  nitric  acid. 

In  cases  where  yon  have  only  to  estimate  the  sulphur,  say  in 
abstances  containing  also  sulphuric  acid,  O.  Lindt''^  recommends 
ondacting  the  chloride  of  sulphur  and  the  volatile  metallic 
blondes  into  pure  solution  of  soda,  when  decomposition  immcdi- 
telj  takes  place,  producing  sodium  sulphide,  sodium  thiosulphate, 
odium  chloride,  and  hypochlorite.  When  the  decomposition  is 
ver,  continue  passing  the  chlorine  for  two  hours  through  the  soda, 
vaporate  then  to  dryness,  ignite  the  residae  cautiously  to  destroy 
be  sodium  chlorate,  dissolve  in  water,  and  estimate  the  sulphuric 
dd  according  to  §  132. 

c.  Oxidation  by  Oxide  of  Mercury  {after  Buksen). 

This  method,  which  will  be  found  in  detail,  §  186,  is  particu- 
riy  suited  to  the  estimation  of  sulphur  in  volatile  compounds,  or 
\  substances  which  when  heated  lose  sulphur. 

2.  Methods  in  the  Wet  Way. 

a.  Oxidation  of  the  Svlphv/r  hy  Acids  yidding  Oxygen,  or  hy 
alogens.f 

a.  Weigh  the  finely  pulverized  sulphide  in  a  small  glass  tube 
ded  at  one  end,  and  drop  the  tube  into  a  tolerably  capacious 
tmg  bottle  with  glass  stopper,  which  contains  red  fuming  nitric 
:d  (perfectly  free  from  sulphuric  acidj)  in  more  than  suflBcient 
antity  to  effect  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphide.  Immediately 
er  having  dropped  in  the  tube,  close  the  bottle.  When  the  action, 
lich  is  very  impetuous  at  first,  has  somewhat  abated,  shake  the 
ktle  a  little ;  as  soon  as  this  operation  ceases  to  cause  renewed 
ion,  and  the  fumes  in  the  flask  have  condensed,  take  out  the 
pper,  rinse  this  with  a  little  nitric  acid  into  the  bottle,  and  then 
it  the  latter  gently. 

oa.  The  whole  of  the  Sulphur  has  heen  oxidized,  the  Fluid  is 

*  Zeitscbr.  f .  anaL  Cbem.  4,  870. 

t  In  presence  of  lead,  barium,  strontium,  calcium,  tin,  and  antimony,  method 

preferable  to  a, 

X  To  test  for  sulphuric  add  in  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  necessary  to 

porate  on  a  water-bath  nearly  to  dryness  and  take  up  with  water  before  add- 

barium  chloride  When  the  acid  cannot  be  got  pure,  deterpiine  the  sulphuric 

1  and  allow  for  it 
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perfecdy  dea/r  :*  Evaporate  with  some  sodinm  chloride,  towards 
the  end  adding  pure  hydrochloric  acid  repeatedly,  cooling  the  dish 
each  time  before  adding  the  acid.  Dilute  with  much  water,  and 
determine  the  sulphuric  acid  as  directed  §  132.  Make  sure  that  the 
precipitate  is  pure ;  if  it  is  not,  purify  it  according  to  §  132.  Separate 
the  bases  in  the  filtrate  from  the  excess  of  the  barium  salt  by  the 
methods  given  in  Section  V. 

hb.  Undissolved  Sulphur  floats  in  the  Fluid:  Add  potassium 
chlorate  in  small  portions,  or  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  digest 
some  time  on  a  water-bath.  This  process  will  often  succeed  in  dis- 
solving the  whole  of  the  sulphur.  Should  tliis  not  be  the  case,  and 
the  undissolved  sulphur  appear  of  a  pure  yellow  color,  dilute  with 
water,  collect  on  a  weighed  filter,  wash  carefully,  dry,  and  weigh.  ] 
After  weighing,  ignite  the  whole,  or  a  portion  of  it,  to  ascertain 
whether  it  is  perfectly  pure.  If  a  fixed  residue  remains  (consisting 
commonly  of  quartz,  gangue,  &c.,  but  possibly  also  of  lead  sul- 
phate, barium  sulphate,  &c.),  deduct  its  weight  from  that  of  the 
impure  sulphur.  In  the  filtered  fluid  determine  the  sulphuric  acid 
as  in  aa^  calculate  the  sulphur  in  it,  and  add  the  amount  to  that  of 
the  undissolved  sulphur.  If  the  residue  left  upon  the  ignition  of 
the  undissolved  sulphur  contains  an  insoluble  sulphate,  decompoee 
this  as  directed  in  §  132,  and  add  the  sulphur  found  in  it  to  the 
principal  amount. 

In  the  presence  of  bismuth,  the  addition  of  potassium  chlorate 
or  of  hydrochloric  acid,  is  not  advisable,  as  chlorine  interferes  with 
the  determination  of  bismuth. 

)^.  Mix  the  finely  pulverized  metallic  sulphide  in  a  dry  flask, 
by  shaking,  with  powdered  potassium  chlorate  (free  from  sulphuric 
acid),  and  add  moderately  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  in  sma^^ 
portions.  Cover  the  flask  with  a  watch-glass,  or  with  an  inverted 
s.nall  flask.  After  digestion  in  the  cold  for  some  time,  heat  gently 
finally  on  the  water-bath,  until  the  fluid  smells  no  longer  of  chl^ 
rine.  Proceed  now  as  directed  in  a,  aa,  or  J6,  according  as  tl^ 
sulphur  is  completely  dissolved  or  not.  In  the  latter  case  you  mu^ 
of  course  immediately  dilute  and  filter.  The  oxidation  of  the  m^ 
phur  may  be  usually  effected  more  quickly  and  completely  b^ 

*  This  can  of  course  be  the  case  only  in  absence  of  metala  forming  insolubltf 
salts  with  sulphuric  acid.    If  sucli  metals  are  present,  proceed  af  in  Aft,  as  it  is  i^ 
that  case  less  easy  to  Judge  whether  complete  oiidation  of  the  snlpliar  baa  bee^ 
attained. 
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wanning  with  nitric  acid  of  1*36  sp.  gr.  on  a  water-bath,  and  add- 
ing potaseinm  chlorate  in  small  portions.  Compare  Stobeb,*  Peas- 
son,  and  BowDrroH.f 

y.  Aqua  regia  is  also  frequently  used.  J.  Lefobt:^  recommends 
a  mixture  of  1  part  strong  hydrochloric  acid  and  3  parts  strongest 
nimc  acid.  Complete  conversion  of  sulphur  into  sulphuric  add, 
however,  is  rarely  eflfected  by  aqua  regia. 

6.  Bromine  may  also  be  used.  Pyrites  or  blende  is  digested  at 
a  gentle  heat  with  water,  and  bromine  gradually  added.  If  the  sul- 
phides have  been  prepared  in  the  wet  way,  good  bromine  water  is 
sufficient  to  oxidize  them.  P.  Waage§  prefers  bromine  to  all  other 
wet  agents,  and  advises  its  purification  by  distillation  in  an  appa- 
latfts  from  which  all  caoutchouc  connections  are  excluded. 

S.  Oxidation  of  the  SuLjphur  hy  Chlorine  in  Alkaline  Solution^ 
tf/fer  RivoT,  Bbudant,  and  Daguin.]  (Suitable  also  for  determining 
the  sulphur  in  the  crude  article.) 

Heat  the  very  finely  pulverized  sulphide  or  crude  sulphur  for 
several  hours  with  solution  of  potassa  free  from  sulphuric  acid 
(which  dissolves  free  sulphur,  as  well  as  the  sulphides  of  arsenic 
and  antimony),  and  then  conduct  chlorine  into  the  fluid.  This 
speedily  oxidizes  the  sulphur ;  the  sulphuric  acid  formed  combines 
with  the  potassa  to  sulphate,  which  dissolves  in  the  fluid,  whilst 
the  metals  converted  into  oxides  remain  undissolved.  Filter,  acid- 
ify the  alkaline  filtrate,  and  precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid  by  barium 
chloride  (§  132).  Arsenic  and  antimony  pass  into  the  alkaline 
solution  in  the  form  of  acids,  but  not  so  lead,  which  is  converted 
into  binoxide,  and  remains  completely  undissolved.  This  method 
is,  therefore,  particularly  suitable  in  presence  of  lead  sulphide.  In 
presence  of  iron  sulphide,  potassium  sulphate  is  formed  at  first, 
Mid  ferric  hydroxide,  which,  if  the  action  of  the  chlorine  is  allowed 
to  continue,  begins  to  be  converted  into  potassium  ferrate.  As 
80on,  therefore,  as  the  fluid  commences  to  acquire  a  red  tint  the 
transmission  of  chlorine  must  be  discontinued,  and  the  fluid  gently 
heated  for  a  few  moments  with  powdered  quartz,  to  decompose  the 
ferric  add. 

It  occasionally  happens,  more  particularly  in  presence  of  sand, 
iron  pyrites,  cupric  oxide,  &c.,  that  the  process  is  attended  with 
impetuous  disengagement  of  oxygen,  which  almost  completely  pre- 

*  Zdtschr.  f.  anal.  Cbem.  9,  71.  f  I^-  0>  82.  %  lb.  9,  81. 

§  Ih.  10, 900.       I  Compt  Rend.  1885,  865  ;  Joum.  f.  prakt  ChenL  61,  184. 
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▼ents  the  oxidizing  action  of  the  chlorine.  However,  this  accident 
may  be  gnarded  against  by  reducing  the  substance  to  the  very  finest 
powder. 

B.  Mbthods  Based  on   the   Conversion  of  the  Sulphur  into 
Hydbogen  Sulphide,  ob  a  Metallic  Sulphide. 

a.  The  determination  of  the  sulphur  in  the  sulphides  of  the 
metals  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  soluble  in  water  is  best 
effected — provided  they  are  free  from  excess  of  sulphur — by  I.,  I, 
In  the  absence  of  acids  of  sulphur  you  may  also  convert  thesulpbnr 
into  sulphuric  acid  by  bromine  water.  The  bases  are  conveniently 
estimated  in  a  separate  portion,  which  is  decomposed  by  evapora- 
tion with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  or — ^when  none  but  alkali- 
metals  are  present — by  ignition  with  5  parts  of  ammonium  chloride 
in  a  porcelain  crucible.  If  the  compounds  contain  excess  of  sul- 
phur, they  should  be  oxidized  either  by  chlorine  in  alkaline  solu- 
tion or  treated  according  to  B^  c\  if  they  contain  thioeulphate  or 
sulphite,  proceed  according  to  §  168. 

b.  The  sulphur  contained  in  alkaline  fluids  as  monosulphide  or 
hydrosulphate  of  the  sulphide  may  also  be  determined  directly  by 
volumetric  analysis,  by  means  of  a  standard  ammoniacal  sflver  or 
copper  solution.  In  using  the  former,  mix  the  solution  with  ammo- 
nia, heat  and  add  the  standard  fluid  till,  on  flltering  off  a  email 
portion  and  adding  silver  solution,  a  mere  opalescence  is  produced 
(Lestelle*).  In  using  the  copper  solution,  mix  the  fluid  to  be 
tested  with  ammonia,  heat  to  50*^  or  60°,  and  add  the  standard  solu- 
tion, frequently  shaking  and  boiling  till  no  further  precipitation  of 
CuO,  5CuS  is  produced,  and  the  solution  begins  to  be  blue  (Vbb- 
STBAErf).  To  make  a  standard  copper  solution,  1  c.c.  of  which 
shall  equal  .01,  Na,S,  dissolve  9. 754  pure  copper  in  40  gnn.  nitric 
acid,  boil,  add  180  to  200  c.c.  ammonia  and  water  to  1  litre.  These 
methods  are  well  adapted  for  technical  purposes,  for  the  estimation 
of  sulphide  in  soda  lies  for  instance.  It  nc^  hardly  be  added  that 
precipitated  silver,  copper,  or  lead  sulphide  (if  you  have  used  a 
solution  of  oxide  of  lead  in  potash)  may  be  estimated  gravimetri- 
cally. 

c.  If  aU  the  sulphur  can  be  expelled  from  the  substance  in  the 
form  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  heating  with  hydrochloric  aci<l? 
the  sulphide  may  be  heated  in  a  small  flask  with  the  concentrated 

•  Zeitachr.  f .  anal.  Chem.  2,  94.  \Ih.\,  »1«. 
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icid  to  complete  decomposition  and  eicprtlsion  of  the  hydrogen  sul- 
phide— the  latter  being  determined  according  to  I.  In  the  case  of 
polysulphides,  the  sulphur  separated  in  the  evolution  flask  is  col- 
lected on  a  filter  dried  at  100°,  washed,  dried  first  at  70°,  then  for 

1  short  time  at  100°,  and  weighed. 

Third  Group. 

NrrBIC  ACID.— CHLORIC  Acm. 

§149. 
1.  KiTRic  Acm. 

I.  Determination. 

Free  nitric  acid  in  a  solution  containing  no  other  acid  is  deter- 
mined most  simply  in  the  volumetric  way,  by  neutralizing  with  a 
lilute  solution  of  soda  or  ammonia  of  known  strength  (comp.  Spe- 
Jial  Part,  "  Acidimetry").  The  following  method  also  effects  the 
same  purpose :  Mix  the  solution  with  baryta-water,  until  the  reac- 
ion  is  just  alkaline,  evaporate  slowly  in  the  air,  nearly  to  dryness, 
iilute  the  residue  with  water,  filter  the  solution  which  has  ceased 
to  be  alkaline,  wash  the  barium  carbonate  formed  by  the  action  of 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  excess  of  the  baryta- 
skater,  add  the  washings  to  the  filtrate,  and  determine  in  the  fluid 
the  barium  as  directed  in  §  101.     Calculate  for  each  1  at.  barium 

2  moL  nitric  acid.  Lastly,  free  nitric  acid  may  also  be  determined 
in  a  simple  manner  by  supersaturating  with  ammonia,  evaporating 
b  a  weighed  platinum  dish,  drying  the  residue  at  110°  to  120°, 
uid  weighing  the  NH^NO,  (Schaffgotsch). 

II.  Separation  of  nitric  a^cidfrom  the  basic  radicals^  amd 

determination  of  the  acid  in  nitrates. 

a.  Methods  hosed  on  the  decomposition  of  Nitrates  in  the  Dry 
Way. 

a.  In  anhydrous  metallic  nitrates  which  leave  upon  ignition  a 
Jttetallic  oxide  of  known  and  definite  composition,  the  nitric  add 
^y  be  determined  by  ignition  and  calculation  from  the  weight  of 
fte  residue. 

fi.  In  the  case  of  nitrates,  whose  residue  on  ignition  has  no 
wnstant  composition,  or  by  whose  ignition  the  crucible  is  much 
attacked  (alkali  and  alkali-earth  nitrates)^  fuse  the  substance  (which 
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must  be  anhydrous  and  also  free  from  organic  and  other  volatile 
bodies)  with  a  non-volatile  flux,  and  estimate  the  nitric  acid  from 
the  loss.  Silicic  acid  is  the  best  flux,  as  it  may  be  readily  procured, 
and  the  execution  is  the  most  easy  and  the  most  certain  to  suooeei 
I  shall  describe  the  method  in  its  application  to  potassium  or  sodiam 
nitrate. 

Fuse  the  latter  at  a  lovir  temperature,  pour  out  on  to  a  warm 
porcelain  dish,  powder,  and  dry  again  before  weighing.  Now 
transfer  to  a  platinum  crucible  2  to  3  grm.  powdered  quartz,  ignite 
well,  and  weigh  after  cooling.  Add  about  0*5  grm.  of  the  salt 
prepared  as  above,  mix  well,  and  convince  yourself  by  the  balance 
that  nothing  has  been  lost  during  mixing.  The  covered  crucible 
is  then  exposed  to  a  low  red  heat  (just  visible  by  day)  for  half  an 
hour,  and  weighed  after  cooling  with  the  cover.  The  lofls  of 
weight  represents  the  quantity  of  N,0,.  Sulphates  or  chlorides 
are  not  decomposed  at  the  given  temperature ;  if  a  higher  heat  be 
applied,  the  latter  may  volatilize.  The  action  of  reducing  gases 
must  be  avoided.  The  test-analyses,  communicated  by  Reich,*  as 
well  as  those  performed  in  my  own  laboratory,f  gave  very  Batisfao- 
tory  results. 

5.  Method  hosed  mi  the  distillation  of  Nitric  Acid, 
All  nitrates  may  be  decomposed  by  distillation  with  moderately 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  nitric  acid  passing  into  the  receiver 
may  then  be  determined,  according  to  I.,  volumetrically  or  gra^i- 
metrically.  1  to  2  grin,  of  the  nitrate  should  be  treated  witli  a 
cooled  mixture  of  1  volume  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  2  vol- 
umes water.  For  1  grni.  nitre  take  5  c.c.  sulphuric  acid  and  W 
c.c.  water.  The  distillation  may  be  performed  either  with  a  ther- 
mometer at  1G0°  to  170°  in  a  parafBn  or  sand  bath  (duration  of  the 
distillation  for  1  to  2  gnn.  nitre,  3  to  4  hours),  or  in  vcunto,  with 
the  use  of  a  water-bath.  The  latter  process  is  the  best.  In  the 
former,  the  neck  of  the  tubulated  retort  (which  is  drawn  out  and 
bent  down)  is  connected  with  a  bulbed  U-tube:j:  containing  a  meas- 
ured quantity  of  standard  Boda  or  potassa  solution  (§  192).  The 
distillation  m  va<ytw  may  be  conducted,  without  the  use  of  an  air- 
pump,  according  to  Fixkener,||  as  follows :  Transfer  the  meaBured 

♦  Berg-  und  Hllttenmannische  Zeitsclirift.  1861,  No.  21;  Zeitschrifl  f.  analy^ 
Chem.  1,  86.  t  Zeitschr;  f.  anal.  Chem.  1.  181. 

t  The  bulbed  U-tube  will  be  found  figured  §  185. 
I  Zeitschrift  f.  analyt.  Chem.  1,  809. 
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qnantitj  of  water  and  concentrated  Bulphuric  acid  to  the  tubulated 
letort,  and  the  necessary  quantity  of  standard  potassa  or  soda  solu- 
tk>D,  dilated  to  30  cc,  to  a  flask  with  a  narrow  neck  of  about  200 
e^  capacity.    Then,  by  means  of  an  india-rubber  tube,  connect  the 
iliBk  with  the  retort  air-tight,  so  that  the  drawn-out  point  of  the 
latter  may  extend  to  the  body  of  the  flask,  and — with  tubulure 
open — heat  the  contents  of  the  retort  and  of  the  flask  to  boiling. 
When  the  air  has  been  expelled  from  the  apparatus  by  long  boil- 
ing, transfer  the  salt  (weighed  in  a  small  tube)  to  the  retort  through 
the  tubulure,  dose  the  latter  immediately,  and  at  the  same  time 
tike  away  the  lamp.     The  retort  is  then  heated  with  a  water-bath, 
the  flask  being  kept  cool.     The  quantity  of  nitric  acid  that  has 
passed  over  is  finally  ascertained  by  determining  the  still  free  alkali 
with  standard  acid.     If  it  is  suspected  that  all  the  nitric  acid  has 
not  been  driven  into  the  receiver  by  one  distillation,  you  may — by 
heating  the  flask  and  cooling  the  retort — distil  the  water  back  into 
the  latter,  and  then  the  distillation  from  the  retort  may  be  repeated. 
The  distillate  thus  obtained  is  always  free  from  sulphuric  acid, 
ience  the  results  are  very  exact.     The  base  remains  as  sulphate  in 
4e  retort.     In  the  presence  of  chloride  add  to  the  contents  of  the 
^tort  a  sufficiency  of  dissolved  silver  sulphate,  or — when  much 
^loride  is  present — moist  silver  oxide.     The  nitric  acid  is  then 
obtained  entirely  free  from  chlorine. 

c.  Methods  haaed  on  the  decomposition  of  Nil/rates  hy  Alkor 

^ies,  iSkc. 

a.  Nitrates  of  metals  which  are  completely  precipitated  by 

^kali  hydroxides  or  carbonates — ^provided  basic  salts  are  not  pre- 
cipitated at  the  same  time — may  be  analyzed  by  simple  boiling 
^^ith  an  excess  of  standard  potassa  or  soda  or  their  carbonates. 
-After  cooling,  dilute  to  J  or  ^  litre,  mix,  allow  to  settle,  draw  off  a 
^>ortion  of  the  supernatant  clear  fluid,  determine  the  free  alkali 
^"exnaining  in  it,  and  calculate  therefrom  the  amount  which  has 
\>een  converted  into  nitrate.  Hayes  obtained  with  silver  and  bis- 
^unth  nitrates  good  results;  but  with  mercurous  nitrate  (using 
^odinm  carbonate)  the  results  were  not  so  satisfactory.''^ 

fi.  In  nitrates  from  which  the  basic  metals  are  precipitated  by 

\)ariam  or  calcium  hydroxides  or  their  carbonates  (or  by  barium 

sulphide),  the  nitric  acid  may  be  estimated  with  great  accuracy  by 


*  H.  Row,  Zeitschrif t  f.  analyt.  Cliem.  1.  809. 
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filtering,  after  precipitation  has  been  effected,  warm  or  cold,  pos- 
ing carbonic  acid  through  the  filtrate,  if  necessary,  till  all  the 
barium  is  precipitated,  wanning,  filtering,  and  determining  the 
barium  in  the  filtrate  by  sulphuric  acid.  1  at.  of  the  same  corre- 
sponds to  1  mol.  nitric  anhydride  (N,0,).  [In  case  of  bismuth- 
salts,  boil  until  the  separated  oxide  is  perfectly  yellow.     Paige.] 

y.  In  many  nitrates  whose  bases  are  precipitable  by  sulplmret- 
ted  hydrogen  the  nitric  acid  may  be  determined  according  to  Gibbs 
by  adding  to  the  salt  in  solution  about  its  own  weight  of  some 
neutral  organic  salt,  e.g,,  Kochelle  salt,  and  throwing  down  the 
metal  by  H,S.  The  filtrate  and  washings  are  brought  to  a  definite 
bulk,  and  the  free  acid  is  determined  in  aliquot  portions  alkaliiiiet- 
rically.* 

d.  Methods  based  upon  the  decomposition  of  Nitric  Acid  h/ 
Ferrous  Chloride, 

Method  of  PELOuzEf  and  Fbesenius.  The  decomposition  is* 
follows : 

•  6FeCl.  +  2KN0,  +  8HC1  =  3Fe,Cl,  +  2KC1  +  4II.0  +  N.O^ 

a.  Select  a  tubulated  retort  of  about  200  c.c.  capacity,  with  a 
long  neck,  and  fix  it  so  that  the  latter  is  inclined  a  little  upwards. 
Introduce  into  the  body  of  the  retort  about  1*5  grm.  fine  piano- 
forte wire,  accurately  weighed,  and  add  about  30  or  40  cc  pure 
fuming  liydrochloric  acid.  Conduct  now  through  the  tubulure,by 
means  of  a  glass  tube  reaching  only  about  2  cm.  into  the  retort, 
hydrogen  gas  washed  by  solution  of  potassa,  or  pure  carbonic  acidj 
and  connect  the  neck  of  the  retort  with  a  U-tube  containing  some 
water.  Place  the  body  of  the  retort  on  a  water-bath,  and  heat 
gently  until  the  iron  is  dissolved.  Let  the  contents  of  the  retort 
cool  in  the  current  of  hydrogen  gas  or  carbonic  acid ;  increase  the 
latter,  and  drop  in,  through  the  neck  of  the  retort,  into  the  body, 
a  small  tube  containing  a  weighed  portion  of  the  nitrate  under 
examination,  which  should  not  contain  more  than  about  0*200  grm* 
of  NjO^.  After  restoring  the  connection  between  the  neck  and 
the  U-tube,  heat  the  contents  of  the  retort  in  the  water-bath  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then  remove  the  water-bath,  heat  with 
the  lamp  to  boiling,  until  the  fluid,  to  which  the  nitric  oxide  had 
imparted  a  dark  tint,  shows  the  color  of  ferric  chloride,  and  coH' 

•  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  xliv.  209.  f  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  40,  824. 
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le  boiling  for  some  minntes  longer.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
i  the  fluid  an  occasional  shake,  to  prevent  the  deposition  of  dry 
on  the  sides  of  the  retort.  Before  you  discontinue  boiling, 
•ease  the  current  of  hydrogen  or  carbonic  acid  gas,  that  no  air 
f  enter  through  the  U-tube  when  the  lamp  is  removed.  Let 
contents  cool  in  the  current  of  gas,  dilute  copiously  with  water, 
determine  the  iron  still  present  as  ferrous  chloride  volumetri- 
j  by  potassium  dichromate — 336  of  iron  converted  by  the 
ic  acid  from  ferrous  to  ferric  chloride  correspond  to  108  (N,0 J. 
test-analyses  of  pure  potassium  nitrate  gave  100*1 — 100*03 — 
•03,  and  100*05,  instead  of  100.*  [The  iron  remaining  as  ferric 
)ride  may  also  be  determined  by  sodium  thiosulphate.] 

/?.  Schulze's  Methodf  modified  by  Tiemann.j: 
The  solution  containing  the  nitrate  is  concentrated  if  necessary 
volume  of  about  50  c.c.  and  introduced  into  the  flask  A,  which 
dd  have  a  capacity  of  about  200  c.c.  This  flask  is  provided 
1  a  rubber  stopper,  through  which  pass  two  bent  tubes  ab  c  and 
^  The  first  is  drawn  out  to  a  point  (not  too  small)  at  a,  and 
acts  through  the  stopper  about  2  cm. ;  the  second  terminates 
tout  diminution  of  size  exactly  at  the  lower  surface  of  the 
per.  These  two  tubes  are  connected  by  rubber  tubes  (bound  with 
ad)  at  0  and  g  with  the  glass  tubes  c  d  and  gh.  A  rubber  tube  is 
irn  over  the  lower  end  of  5^  A  to  protect  it  from  fracture.  B  is  a 
}  vessel  containing  10  per  cent,  soda  solution .  A  measuring  tube 
iuated  to  0*1  cc,  of  not  too  great  diameter,  filled  with  previously 
3d  soda  solution,  is  supported  so  that  its  open  end  is  under  the 
ace  of  the  liquid  in  B. 

rhe  solution  of  the  nitrate  in  the  flask  is  further  concentrated 

)oiling,  and  finally  the  lower  end  of  the  tube6'y  ^  h  is  brought 

the  soda  solution  so  that  a  part  of  the  steam  eecapes  through 

After  a  few  minutes  the  rubber  tube  at  g  is  pressed  together 

1  the  fingers ;  if  the  air  has  been  completely  displaced  from 

flask  by  boiling,  the  soda  solution  will  rise  suddenly  in  the  tube 

1  a  vacuum,  and  a  slight  blow  against  the  finger  will  be  percep- 

3.     In  this  case,  the  rubber  tube  at  g  is  closed  with  a  clamp 

the  steam  is  allowed  to  escape  througli  a  h  c  rfuatil  only  10  cc. 

*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pbarm.  106.  217. 

\  Zeitflchr.  fur  anal.  Chem.  1870.  400. 

(  Anieitung  zur  Untersuchung  von  Wasser,  von  W,  Eubel,  Zweite  Auflage 

P.  Tiemann,  Braunschwerg  bcl  Fr.  Vieweg  u.  Sohn.  1870.  b.  55. 
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of  floid  remain  in  the  flask.  The  lamp  ig  now  removed  and  && 
rubber  tabe  at  o  is  closed  with  a  clamp,  and  the  tube  e  d  filled  by 
a  jet  of  water.  If  an  air  babble  remains  in  the  rubber  tube  at  c, 
it  must  be  removed  by  pressure  with  the  fingers.  The  gradu^ 
measuring  tube  is  now  brought  over  the  upcarved  end  of  the  evo- 
Intion  tube  efg  h  so  that  the  end  rises  in  it  3-3  cm.  The  flist 
must  next  he  allowed  to  stand  a  few  minutes  until  a  partial  vacaiui  it 
produced  in  it,  which  is  manifested  by  a  contraction  of  the  rubber 
tubes  at  c  and  g.  A  nearly  saturated  solution  of  ferrous  cbioride 
is  poured  into  a  small  beaker,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  marlied 


Fig.  67. 


so  as  to  show  the  space  occnpied  by  20  c.c. ;  two  other  beakei^ 
must  also  l>c  at  liand  partly  filled  with  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid.  Tlie  tube  cd  is  now  dipped  into  the  ferrous  chloride  solntion, 
and  the  clamp  at  c  is  loosened  nntil  15-20  c.c  are  drawn  into  the 
fiask.  The  ferrous  cliloiide  remaining  in  the  tube  is  next  removed 
by  drawing  in  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  two  suc- 
cessive portions.  Small  bubbles  may  frequently  be  observed  at 
b,  occasioned  by  evolution  of  hydrochloric  gas  caused  by  dimin- 
ished pressure  in  the  flask.  They  disappear  almost  completely  BO 
soon  as  the  pressure  rises. 
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Heat  is  applied,  at  first  very  gently,  until  the  rubber  tubes  at  o 
and  g  are  slightly  expanded ;  tlien  the  rubber  tube  at  ^  is  held  com- 
pressed by  the  fingers,  the  clamp  being  removed,  until  the  pressure 
becomes  stronger,  when  the  gas  is  allowed  to  pass  over  to  the  grad- 
uated tube.  Toward  the  end  of  the  operation  heat  is  increased  and 
distillation  continued  until  the  volume  of  gas  in  the  measuring 
tube  no  longer  increases.  The  hydrochloric  gas,  abundantly 
eTolved  in  the  last  part  of  the  process,  is  absorbed  with  violence 
by  the  soda  solution  with  a  peculiar  clattering  sound ;  there  is  no 
danger,  however,  of  breaking  the  evolution  tube  if  care  has  been 
taken  to  enclose  the  lower  end  with  a  rubber  tube  as  above  directed. 
The  measuring  tube  is  brought  into  a  large  cylinder  containing 
cold  water,  best  of  15-1 8*^  C,  and  by  means  of  some  suitable  fix- 
ture held  wholly  submerged  in  the  same.  The  transfer  is  effected 
with  the  help  of  a  small  porcelain  dish  filled  with  soda  solution. 

After  15-20  minutes,  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the 

cylinder  is  ascertained  with  a  sensitive  thermometer,  and  the  state 

of  the  barometer  is  also  observed.    Then  the  tube  is  taken  hold 

of  at  the  upper  end  with  a  strip  of  paper  or  cloth,  in  order  to  avoid 

imparting  heat  to  it  by  direct  contact  of  the  hand,  and  drawn 

^p  perpendicularly  so  far  that  the  level  of  the  fluids  within  and 

^thout  it  exactly  coincide,  and  the  volume  of  the  gas  is  read  off. 

-riom  the  data  thus  obtained,  the  volume  which  the  dry  gas  would 

^>ccapy  at  0®  O.  and  760  mm.  bar.  pressure  is  to  be  computed.  (See 

I^  886,  on  Calculation  of  Analyses.)      1  c.c.  N,0,  at  (f  C.  and 

•"60  mm.  bar.  pressure  corresponds  to  -002413  grm.  N,0.. 

A  condition  indispensable  for  the  success  of  the  operation  is 
tlic  complete  expulsion  of  air  from  the  apparatus  in  the  beginning, 
^hen  an  abundant  quantity  of  nitric  acid  is  present  in  the  sub- 
stance, enough  to  produce  about  80  c.c.  nitrogen  dioxide  is  a  suit- 
able quantity  to  use  for  its  determination,  and  a  somewhat  lai'ger 
^luantity  of  ferrous  chloride  and  hydrochloric  acid  than  above  indi- 
^^^  may  be  used.    An  unnecessary  amount  of  these  reagents 
Aonld,  however,  be  avoided,  since  it  is  difficult  to  boil  a  small  quan- 
%  of  nitrogen  dioxide  out  of  a  large  volume  of  liquid. 

This  method  is  easy  to  carry  out  and  gives  satisfactory  results. 
It  has  been  selected  for  description  and  reconmiendation  here  out 
of  a  great  number  of  methods,  not  mentioned  in  this  volume, 
which  have  been  proposed  and  more  or  less  used  for  determination 
of  nitric  add. 
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e.  Methods  in  which  the  Nitrogen  of  the  Nitric  Acid  ie  sep- 
arated and  measured  in  the  gaseous  form. 

These  methods  are  more  particularly  suitable  for  analyzing 
nitrates  which  are  decomposed  by  ignition  into  oxide  or  metal  and 
oxides  of  nitrogen ;  they  will  be  found  in  the  Section  on  the  Did- 
mate  Analysis  of  Organic  Bodies,  §  184.  Masignao  employed 
them  to  analyze  mercurous  nitrates.  Bbomeib  analyzed  nitrite,  kt^ 
of  lead  by  a  similar  method,  recommended  by  Buhsen.  In  cases 
where  it  is  intended  to  determine  the  water  of  the  analyzed  nitnte 
in  the  direct  way,  such  methods  are  almost  indispensable.* 

§150. 
2.  Chlobio  Aom. 

I.  DeterminaUon. 

Free  chloric  acid  in  aqueous  solution  may  be  determined  by 
converting  it  into  hydrochloric  acid  by  the  agency  of  nasoeBt 
hydrogen  (II.,  &),  and  determining  the  add  formed,  as  directed  ^ 
§  141 ;  or  by  saturating  with  solution  of  soda,  evaporating  the  flui^ 
and  treating  the  residue  as  directed  in  II.,  a  or  e. 

II.  Separation  of  Chloric  Add  from  the  Bases  wO^ 
Deterfnination  of  the  Acid  in  Chlorates. 

a.  After  BuNSEN.f    When  warm  hydrochloric  acid  acts  up^^^ 
chlorates,  the  latter  are  reduced ;  as  this  reduction  is  not  attend ^^ 
with  separation  of  oxygen,  the  following  decompositions  may 
place : 

ciaO,  i^]»^  cuo»  (scuo  cuo.  j?^'^  ci.o,  jS?,^   a»o»  Ii2ci 

2HCI   I  g*^"^*  4HC1    I  3  11,0    6HC1   ^  ^^^    8UC1   ^  ^^^   lOHd  ^  5H,< 

Which  of  these  products  of  decomposition  may  actually  be  form* 
whether  all  or  only  certain  of  them,  cannot  be  foreseen.     But 
matter  wliich  of  them  may  be  formed,  they  all  of  them  agree 
this,  tliat,  in  contact  with  solution  of  potassium  iodide,  they  libe 
ate  for  every  2  mol.  chloric  acid  (HCIO,),  or  1  moL  CI,0^  in 
clilorate,  12  at.  iodine.    1522*2  of  iodine  liberated  correspond  acoo 
ingly  to  150*92  C1,0«.    The  analytical  process  is  conducted  as  d 
cribed  §  142, 1. 


a  i 


—        -   ^ 


'■rii 


*  See  also  Gibbs,  Am.  Journ.  8ci.,  xxzvii.  850. 
t  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Phorm.  86,  282. 
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J.  After  Skstini.*  To  the  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of 
be  weighed  ehlorate  add  a  piece  of  zinc  and  then  some  pure 
ilnte  sulphuric  aci^  and  allow  to  stand  for  some  time  (with  0.1 
rm.  potassium  chlorate  half  an  hour  is  sufficient).  By  the  nas- 
ent  hydrogen  the  chloric  acid  is  converted  into  hydrochloric  acid, 
rhich,  after  removal  and  rinsing  of  the  zinc,  is  determined  accord- 
igto  §  141.  To  use  the  volumetric  method  (§  141,  J,  a),  the  sul- 
furic acid  is  first  precipitated  with  barium  nitrate,  then  the  zinc 
ad  excess  of  barium  with  sodium  carbonate,  the  liquid  is  filtered 
dd  neutralized,  then  potassium  chromate  is  added,  and  finally 
andard  silver  solution. 

c.  The  basic  radicals  are  determined  with  advantage  in  a  sepa^ 
ite  portion,  by  converting  the  chlorate  either  by  very  cautious 
;nition,  or  by  warming  with  hydrochloric  acid  into  chloride. 

The  estimation  of  hypocMorotis  acid  will  be  described  in  the 
pecial  Part,  article  "  Chlorimetry." 

t  Zeitschrif t  f.  analjt.  Chem.  1,  500. 


SECTION  T. 

SEPARATION   OF  BODIES. 

§151. 

When  only  one  basic  or  one  acid  radical  is  preeent,  the  method 
of  its  determination  has  been  considered  in  tbe  previous  Section 
When  more  than  one  basic  or  more  than  one  add  radical  is  pres- 
sent,  the  methods  of  separating  and  determining  them  will  be 
described  in  the  present  Section. 

The  separation  of  bodies  may  be  effected  in  three  ways :  viz.,  a, 
by  direct  wnalysis ;  ft,  by  indirect  analysis;  c,  by  estimation  Jy 
difference. 

By  direct  analysisy  we  understand  the  actual  separation  of  rad- 
icals or  elements.  Thus,  we  separate  potassium  from  sodium  bj 
platinic  chloride ;  copper  from  tin  by  nitric  acid ;  arsenic  from 
iron  by  liydrogen  sulphide ;  iodine  from  chlorine  by  palladious 
nitrate ;  carbon  from  potassium  nitrate  by  water,  &c,  &c  In 
direct  analysis  we  render  one  body  insoluble,  while  the  others 
remain  in  solution,  or  vice  versa,  or  we  volatilize  one  body,  leav- 
ing the  others  behind,  or  we  effect  actual  separation  in  some  other 
manner.  This  is  the  mode  of  analysis  most  frequently  employed- 
It  generally  deserves  the  preference  where  choice  is  permitted. 

We  term  an  analysis  indirect  if  it  does  not  effect  the  actual  e^Y 
aration  of  the  bodies,  but  causes  certain  changes  which  enable  ^ 
to  calculate  their  quantity.  Thus,  the  quantity  of  potassium  ^■-^ 
sodium  in  a  mixture  of  compounds  of  the  two  may  be  determic^^^ 
by  converting  them  into  chlorides,  weighing  the  latter,  and  de^^ 
mining  the  chlorine  (§  152,  3). 

Finally,  if  we  weigh  two  bodies  together,  determine  one  of  th^^ 
and  subtract  its  weight  from  that  of  the  two,  we  shall  find  "^^ 
weight  of  the  other  body.  In  this  case  the  second  body  is  said^— 
be  estimated  hy  difference.  Thus,  aluminium  may  be  determir:::^ 
when  its  oxide  is  mixed  with  ferric  oxide,  by  weighing  the  ^  ^ 
ture  and  determining  the  iron  volumetrically. 
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Indirect  analysis  and  estimation  by  difference  maybe  employed 
in  an  exceedingly  large  number  of  cases ;  but  tlieir  use  is  as  a  rule 
only  to  be  recommended  where  good  methods  of  true  separation 
are  wanting.  The  special  cases  in  which  they  are  preferable  to 
direct  analysis  cannot  be  all  foreseen;  those  alone  are  {>ointed 
out  which  are  of  more  frequent  occurrence.  As  regards  the  calcu- 
lations  required  in  indirect  analysis,  I  ha\re  gi\ren  general  direc- 
tions under  "  the  Calculation  of  Analysis ;"  wherever  it  appeared 
judicious,  I  have  added  the  necessary  directions  to  the  description 
of  the  method  itself. 

I  have  retained  our  former  subdivision  into  groups,  and,  as  far 
ttpracticable,  systematically  arranged,  first,  the  general  separation 
of  all  the  bodies  belonging  to  one  group  from  those  of  the  preced- 
ing groups ;  secondly,  the  separation  of  the  individual  bodies  of  one 
group  from  all  or  from  certain  bodies  of  the  preceding  groups ; 
lud  finally,  the  separation  of  bodies  belonging  to  one  and  the  same 
group  from  each  other.  I  think  I  need  scarcely  observe  that  the 
general  methods  which  serve  to  separate  the  whole  of  the  bodies  of 
one  group  from  those  of  another  group  are  also  applicable  to  the 
leparation  of  every  individual  body  of  the  one  group  from  one  or 
several  bodies  of  t^e  other  group.  It  must  not  be  understood  that 
tbe  more  special  methods  are  necessarily  in  all  cases  preferable  to 
tbe  more  general  ones.  As  a  rule,  it  must  be  left  to  individual 
diemists  to  decide  for  themselves  in  each  special  case  which  method 
Aould  be  adopted.  With  respect  to  the  general  methods  for  sepa- 
iting  one  group  from  another,  I  would  observe  that  those  adduced 
appeared  to  me  more  adapted  to  the  purpose  than  others,  but 
<till  there  may  be  others  that  are  equally  suitable,  and  in  special 
Qisefi  even  more  so.  A  wide  field  is  here  open  to  the  ingenuity 
<rf  the  analyst 

The  methods  given  for  the  separation  of  both  basic  and  acid 
J^dicals  are  generally  based  upon  the  supposition  that  they  are  in 
fteform  of  free  acids  or  bases,  or  in  the  form  of  salts  soluble  in 
^iter.  Wherever  this  is  not  the  case,  special  mention  is  made  of 
^  circumstance. 

From  among  the  host  of  proposed  methods,  I  have,  as  far  as 
pticticable,  chosen  those  which  have  been  sanctioned  by  experience 
^  are  distinguished  for  accurate  results.  In  cases  where  two 
'^^ods  were  on  a  par  with  each  other  as  regards  these  two  points, 
Ibave  either  given  both  or  selected  the  more  simple  one.  Methods 
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which  experience  has  shown  to  be  defective  or  fallacioiis  have  been 
altogether  omitted.  I  have  endeavored  to  point  out,  as  f ar  a£  pos- 
sible, the  particular  circumstances  under  which  either  the  one  or 
the  other  of  several  methods  deserves  the  preference. 

Where  the  accuracy  of  an  analytical  method  has  been  estab- 
lished already,  in  Section  IV.,  no  furthur  statements  are  made  on 
the  subject  here.  Paragraphs  of  former  Sections  deserving  par- 
ticular attention  are  referred  to  in  parentheses. 

The  extension  of  chemical  science  introduces  almost  every  day 
new  analytical  methods  of  every  description,  which  are,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  preferred  to  the  older  methods ;  the  present  time  may 
therefore  be  looked  upon  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  respects,  as  a 
period  of  transition,  in  which  the  new  strives  more  than  ever  to 
overcome  and  supplant  the  old.  I  make  this  remark  to  show  the 
impossibility  of  always  adding  to  the  description  of  a  method  an 
opinion  of  its  usefulness  and  accuracy,  and  also  to  point  out  the 
importance,  under  such  circumstances,  of  a  proper  systematic 
arrangement.  I  have  in  this  Section  generally  arranged  the  vari- 
ous analytical  methods  upon  the  bases  of  their  scientiJSc  principles, 
firmly  persuaded  that  this  will  greatly  tend  to  facilitate  the  stndj 
of  the  science,  and  will  lead  to  endeavors  to  apply  known  princi- 
ples to  the  separation  of  other  bodies  besides  those  to  which  thej 
are  already  applied,  or  to  apply  new  principles  where  experience 
has  proved  the  old  ones  fallacious,  and  the  methods  based  od  them 
defective. 

I  conclude  these  introductory  remarks  with  the  important  cau- 
tion to  the  student  never  to  look  upon  a  separation  as  succestff^My 
accomplished  hefore  he  lias  convinced  himself  thM  the  weighed  pre- 
cipitates,  c&c,^  are  pure  and  rnore  pa/rticvlarl/y  free  from  tho96 
bodies  from  which  it  was  intended  to  separate  them. 
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L  SEPARATION  OF  THE  BASIC   RADICALS  FROM  EACH  OTHER. 

Fi/rat  Choup. 

POTASSIUM — SODIUli — ^AMMONIUM — (lTTHIUM). 

§152. 

Ihi»z.    The  numbers  refer  to  those  in  the  maigln. 

Foianium  from  sodium,  1,  2,  6. 

"         ammonium,  4,  5. 
Sodium  from  potassium,  1,  2,  6. 

''         ammonium,  8,  4,  5. 
AfMn&nium  from  potassium,  4,  5. 

sodium,  8,  4,  5. 
{LiUUum  from  the  other  alkalies,  7,  8,  9.) 

1.  Methods  hosed  upon  the  different  degrees  ofSoMnUty 
in  Alcohol^  of  Sodium  Platinic  Chloride^  <md  Potassium, 
Platinic  Chloride. 

a.  Potassium  from  Sodium. 

It  is  an  indispensable  condition  in  this  method  that  the  1 
two  alkalies  should  exist  in  the  form  of  chlorides.  If,  there- 
fore, they  are  present  in  any  other  form,  they  must  be  first  con- 
verted into  chlorides,  which  in  most  cases  may  be  efEected  by 
evaporation  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess;  in  the  case  of 
nitmtes,  the  evaporation  with  hydrochloric  acid  must  be 
repeated  4 — 6  times  till  the  weight  of  the  gently  ignited  mass 
ceaaes  to  diminish.  In  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric 
«cid,  and  boracic  acid,  this  simple  method  will  not  answer.  For 
the  methods  of  separating  the  alkalies  from  the  two  latter  acids 
and  converting  them  into  chlorides,  see  §§  135  and  136.  The 
presence  of  sulphuric  acid  being  a  circumstance  of  rather  fro- 
juent  occurrence,  the  way  of  meeting  this  contingency  is  given 
Wow  (2). 

Determine  the  total  quantity  of  the  sodium  chloride  and 
^tassium  chloride*  (§§  97,  98),  dissolve  in  the  least  quantity 

*  Never  take  the  weight  of  the  alkali  chlorides  without  conyincing  yourself  of 
^eir  parity  by  dissolving  them  in  water,  which  should  give  a  clear  solution,  and 
^^g  the  solution  with  ammonia  and  ammonium  carbonate,  which  must  throw 
"O^n  no  precipitate.  It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  a  matter  so  simple  need 
^  be  mentioned  here;  still  I  have  found  that  neglect  in  this  respect  is  by  no 
^^108  uncommon. 
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of  water,  add  to  the  fluid  in  a  porcelain  dish  an  excess  of  a 
strong  aqtieons  solution  of  platinic  chloride  as  neutral  as  pos- 
sible. Enough  platinum  solution  should  be  added  to  convert 
the  sodium  as  well  as  the  potassium  into  platinochloride.  It 
is  best  to  use  a  solution  of  known  strength  and  to  calculate 
roughly  how  much  should  be  added.  Evaporate  on  the  water- 
bath  nearly  to  dryness  (the  water  in  the  bath  should  never 
actually  boil,  and  the  sodium  platinic  chloride  should  not  lose 
its  water  of  crystallization),  treat  the  residue  with  alcohol  of 
from  '86  to  '87  sp.  gr.,  cover  the  dish  with  a  glass  plate,  and 
allow  to  stand  a  few  hours,  with  occasional  stirring.  If  the  super- 
natant fluid  is  not  deep  yellow,  this  is  a  proof  that  the  quantity 
of  platinic  chloride  used  is  insufficient.  When  the  precipitate 
has  settled,  pour  off  the  clear  fluid  through  a  filter  and  exam- 
ine the  precipitate  most  minutely,  if  necessary  with  the  aid 
of  a  microscope.  If  it  is  a  heavy  yellow  powder  (sufficiently 
magnified,  small  octahedral  crystals)  it  is  the  pure  potassium  pla- 
tinic chloride.*  Then  transfer  it — ^best  with  the  aid  of  the  fil- 
trate— to  the  filter,  wash  it  with  spirit  of  '86  to  '87  sp.  gr.  and 
proceed  according  to  §97, 3  a.  (Instead  of  weighing  the  double 
chloride  or  the  platinum  obtained  from  it,  you  may  ignite  gen- 
tly in  hydrogen,  extract  the  potassium  chloride  with  water, 
and  weigh  this  or  titrate  the  chlorine  in  it  by  §  141,  I.,  J,  a). 
If,  on  the  contrary,  white  saline  particles  (sodium  chloride) 
are  to  be  seen  mixed  with  the  yellow  crystalline  powder,  pla- 
tinic chloride  has  been  wanting,  the  whole  of  the  sodium  chlo- 
ride not  having  been  completely  converted  into  sodium  platinic 
chloride.  In  this  case  the  precipitate  in  the  dish  must  be 
treated  with  some  water,  till  all  the  sodium  chloride  is  dis- 
solved, a  fresh  portion  of  platinic  chloride  is  added,  the  whole 
evaporated  ncariy  to  dryness,  and  the  above  examination 
repeated.  The  quantity  of  the  sodium  is  usually  estimated 
by  subtracting  from  the  united  weight  of  the  sodium  chloride 
and  potassium  chloride  the  weight  of  the  latter,  calculated 
from  that  of  the  potassium  platinic  chloride. 

To  make  quite  sure  that  the  potassium  has  completely  sep— 

*  If  smaU  tesscral  crystals  are  visible  of  a  dark   oraDge-yellow  color,      ^ 
relatively  large  size,  and  appearing  transparent  by  transmitted  light,  thes 
double  chloride  contains  lithium  platinic  chloride  (Jsnzscb,  Pogg.  Ann     ^^ 
102). 
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arated,  it  is  advisable  to  add  to  the  filtrate  some  water,  some 
more  platinic  chloride,  and  if  the  qnantity  of  sodium  is  only 
small,  also  some  sodium  chloride ;  evaporate  on  the  water-bath 
nearly  to  dryness,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  75*^  (Bisohof), 
and  treat  the  residue  in  the  manner  just  described.  In  order 
to  diminish  the  solvent  action  of  the  alcohol  on  the  potassium 
platinic  chloride,  i  ether  may  be  now  mixed  with  it  Should 
this  operation  again  leave  a  small  undissolved  residue  of  potas- 
sium platinic  chloride,  it  is  filtered  off,  best  on  a  separate  filter, 
and  first  washed  with  alcohol  and  ether.  As,  however,  this 
remainder  of  the  double  salt  is  generally  impure,  dissolve  it  on 
the  filter  with  boiling  water,  evaporate  with  a  few  drops  of  plar 
tinic  chloride,  treat  the  residue  with  alcohol,  and  if  any  potas- 
sium salt  remains,  determine  it  either  with  the  principal  quan- 
tity or  by  itself. 

If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  an  indirect  estimation  of 
the  sodium,  one  of  the  following  direct  methods  may  be 
employed,  a.  Evaporate  the  filtrate  till  the  spirit  has  gone  off, 
dilute,  digest  the  solution  with  small  pure  iron  filings  till  the 

L       platinum  is  all  thrown  down,  filter,  add  chlorine  water  till  the 

ferrous  is  converted  into  ferric  chloride,  precipitate  with  ammo- 

^  filter  off  the  ferric  hydroxide,  and  determine  the  sodium 

<^oride  in  the  filtrate,    fi.  Evaporate  the  filtrate,  finally  in  a 

porcelain  crucible,  to  dryness,  heat  the  residue  to  low  redness 

^^  a  current  of  hydrogen,  extract  with  water,  and  determine 

tie  sodium  chloride  in  the  solution.     For  small  quantities  of 

fliiid  this  method  will  be  found  convenient,    y  ^*  MrrsoHEB- 

^ICH  recommends  to  mix  the  filtrate  with  sulphuric  acid,  evapo- 

*^te  to  dryness,  ignite  the  residue,  extract  the  sodium  sul- 

Plate  with  water,  and  determine  it  according  to  §  98, 1.    These 

^^^^ethods,  of  course,  yield  the  sodium  salt  in  a  pure  condition 

^^ly  when  the  separation  of  the  potassium  has  been  perfect. 

^^ey  present  the  advantage  that  the  sodium  salt  is  brought 

^^der  one's  eyes  and  may  be  tested  after  weighing. 

Should  the  solution  contain  sulphuric  acid,  it  may  be  in     2 
P^Bsence  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  of  some  volatile  acid,  convert 
**ie  alkaUes  first  into  normal  sulphates  (§§  97,  98),  and  weigh 
^Ikeni  as  such.    For  the  estimation  of  the  potassium,  one  of  the 
^^  following  methods  may  be  used : 

^  or.  first  convert  the  sulphates  into  chlorides  and  then  pro- 
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ceed  as  above.  For  this  purpose  barium  salts  were  formerly 
employed,  or,  better,  an  alcoholic  solntion  of  strontium  chloride. 
The  barium  sulphate,  however,  carries  down  considerable  quan- 
tities of  alkali  salt,  and  the  strontium  sulphate  noticeable 
quantities ;  hence  the  employment  of  these  reagents,  more  par* 
ticularly  barium,  cannot  be  recommended.  H.  Rose  advises 
repeated  ignition  of  the  alkali  sulphates  with  ammonium 
chloride  till  the  weight  remains  constant ;  this  process  is  simple 
and  well  adapted  for  small  quantities ;  no  loss  of  alkali  need  be 
feared  if  the  heat  is  not  unnecessarily  raised.  L.  Smpfh  advises 
the  use  of  lead  salts.  Dissolve  the  alkali  sulphate,  precipitate 
with  pure  neutral  lead  acetate,  avoiding  a  large  excess,  add 
some  alcohol,  filter,  precipitate  the  excess  of  lead  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  evaporate  to  diyness  with  addition  of  sulphuric  acid. 
This  method,  when  carefully  conducted,  yields  excellent  results. 

p.  Precipitate  the  potash  directly  out  of  the  solution  of  the 
sulphates.  R.  Finkeneb*  gives  the  following  process :  To  the 
rather  dilute  solution  of  the  salts  in  a  capacious  porcelain  dish 
add  platinic  chloride  in  quantity  more  than  suflScient  to  throw 
down  all  the  potassium,  evaporate  on  a  water-bath  down  to  a 
few  C.C.,  allow  to  cool,  add,  at  first  in  small  quantities,  20 
times  the  volume  of  a  mixture  of  2  parts  absolute  alcohol  and 
1  part  ether,  with  stirring ;  filter  after  a  short  time,  and  wash 
the  precipitate  with  alcohol  and  ether  till  the  washings  are 
colorless.  If,  when  the  alcohol  and  ether  are  first  added,  a 
strong  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  sulphate  separates,  add  some 
hydrochloric  acid  till  the  fluids  mix.  Dry  the  precipitate  con- 
sisting of  potassium  platinic  chloride  and  sodium  sulphate, 
heat  with  the  filter  in  a  porcelain  crucible  till  the  filter  is  car- 
bonized, then  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  to  scarcely  visible 
redness  extract  the  residue  with  hot  water,  ignite  the  platinum 
in  the  air,  weigh  and  calculate  from  the  weight  the  quantity  of 
potassium. 

The  separation  of  potassium  from  sodium  by  platinic 
chloride  gives  results  which  are  fully  satisfactory,  and  at  all 
events  far  more  exact  than  any  method  depending  on  another 
principle ;  provided  that  the  platinum  solution  is  pure  and  the 
operations  have  been  carefully  performed  in  accordance  with 
the  directions.     If  yon  have  any  occasion  to  doubt  the  perfect 

*  H.  Robe,  Handbuch  der  anal.  Chem.  6  Aufl.  yon  FmxxMUi,  IL  ML 
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purity  of  the  weighed  double  salt,  yon  may  always  dissolve  it 
in  boiling  water,  evaporate  with  addition  of  a  little  platinum 
solution,  and  reweigh  the  salt  thus  purified. 

b.  Ahmoniuh  from  Sodium. 

The  process  is  conducted  exactly  as  in  a,  when  the  alka-  3 
lies  are  present  as  chlorides.  See  also  §  99,  2.  If  potassium 
also  is  present,  the  precipitate  produced  by  platinic  chloride  is  a 
mixture  of  ammonium  platinic  chloride  and  potassium  platinic 
chloride ;  in  which  case  the  weighed  precipitate  is  cautiously 
ignited  for  a  suflScient  length  of  time,  but  not  too  strongly, 
tmtil  the  ammonium  chloride  is  expelled,  the  gentle  ignition 
continued  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  or  with  addition  of  oxalic 
Hcid,  the  residue  extracted  with  water,  a  few  drops  of  hydro- 
chloric.acid  added  if  oxalic  acid  was  employed,  and  the  potas- 
sium chloride  in  the  solution  determined  as  directed  §  97,  2. 
The  weight  found  is  calculated  into  potassium  platinic  chloride, 
*nd  the  result  deducted  from  the  weight  of  the  whole  precipi- 
tate: the  difference  gives  the  ammmonium  platinic  chloride. 
The  weighing  of  the  separated  platinum  affords  a  good  control. 
The  method  is  seldom  employed,  as  that  given  in  2  yields  more 
®xact  results. 

2.  Methods  based  upon  the  Volatility  of  Ammioniv/m, 
Salts  and  Ammonia, 

AlOfOKIUM   FROM   PoTASSrOM   AND   SoDIUH. 

a.  The  salts  of  the  alkalies  to  be  separated  contain  the  same    4 
^^oUuHe  actdy  and  admit  of  the  total  expidsion  of  their  water  by 
^^T/ing  at  100®,  without  losing  ammxmia  {e,g.^  the  chlorides). 

Weigh  the  total  quantity  of  the  salts  in  a  platinum  crucible, 

^nd  heat,  with  the  lid  on,  gently  at  first,  but  ultimately  for 

^oine  time  to  faint  redness ;  let  the  mass  cool,  and  weigh.    The 

decrease  of  weight  gives  the  quantity  of  the  ammonium  salt. 

^f  the  acid  present  is  sulphuric  acid,  you  must,  in  the  first 

pUce,  take  care  to  heat  very  gradually,  as  otherwise  you  will 

^f er  loss  from  the  decrepitation  of  ammonium  sulphate  ;  and, 

^  the  second  place,  bear  in  mind  that  part  of  the  sulphuric 

^d  of  the  ammonium  sulphate  remains  with  the  fixed  alkali 

^I^iates,  and  that  you  must  accordingly  convert  them  into 

awmal  salts,  by  ignition  in  an  atmosphere  of  ammonium  car- 
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bonate,  before  proceeding  to  determine  their  weight  (compare 
§§  97  and  98).  Ammonium  chloride  cannot  be  separated  in 
this  manner  from  lixed  alkali  sulphates,  as  it  converts  them, 
upon  ignition,  partly  or  totally  into  chlorides. 

i.  Soine  one  or  other  of  the  conditioiu  given  in  ^^a^^  is  not 
fvljiUed. 

If  it  is  impracticable  to  alter  the  circumstances  by  simple 
means,  so  as  to  make  the  method  a  applicable,  the  fixed  alkalies 
and  the  ammonium  must  be  determined  separately  in  different 
portions  of  the  substance.  The  portion  in  which  it  is  intended 
to  determine  the  potassium  and  sodium  is  gently  ignited  until 
ammonium  is  completely  expelled.  The  fixed  alkalies  are  con- 
verted, according  to  circumstances,  into  chlorides  or  sulphates, 
and  treated  as  directed  in  1,  2,  or  6.  The  ammonium  is  esti- 
mated in  another  portion  according  to  §  99,  3. 

3.  Indirect  Methods. 

Of  course,  a  great  many  of  these  may  be  devised ;  but  the 
following  is  the  only  one  in  general  use. 

Potassium  trom  Sodium. 

Convert  both  alkalies  into  chlorides  (§§  97  and  98),  and 
weigh  as  such;  estimate  chlorine  (§  141);  and  from  the 
amount  of  this  calculate  the  quantities  of  the  sodium  and 
potassium  (see  "  Calculation  of  Analysis"  *). 

The  indirect  method  of  determining  sodium  and  potassium 
is  applicable  only  in  the  analysis  of  mixtures  containing  toler- 
ably large  quantities  of  both  bases ;  but  where  this  is  the  case, 
the  process  answers  very  well,  affording  also,  more  particularly, 
the  advantage  of  expedition,  if  the  chlorine  in  the  weighed 
chlorides  is  titrated  (§  141,  I.,  J). 

Supplement  to  the  First  Group. 
Separation  of  Lrrnnn^i  from  the  other  AryATnea, 

Lithium  may  be  separated  from potasaiitm  and  aoditifn  in  the 
indirect  way,  and  by  two  direct  methods : 

a.  Treat  the  nitrates  or  the  chlorides,  dried  at  120%  with  & 
mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  absolute  alcohol  and  anhydrous 
ether,  digest  at  least  for  24  hours,  with  occasional  shaking  (th^ 

*  Other  methods  arc  given  by  Stolba  (Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  2,  S97)    ^ 
MoHK  {lb.  7,  173). 
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ts  must  be  completely  disintegrated),  decant  rapidly  on  to  a 
;er  covering  the  funnel,  and  treat  the  residue  again  several 
les  with  smaller  portions  of  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether, 
itermine,  on  the  one  part,  the  undissolved  potassium  and 
iinin  salts ;  on  the  other,  the  dissolved  lithium  salt,  by  di&- 
[ing  the  fluid  o£E,  and  converting  the  residue  into  sulphate. 
lis  method  is  apt  to  give  too  much  lithium,  as  the  potassium 
d  Bodinm  salts,  especially  the  chlorides,  are  not  absolutely 
loluble  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  The  results  may 
rendered  more  accurate  by  treating  the  impure  lithium  salt, 
tained  by  distilling  oft  the  ether  and  alcohol,  once  mora  with 
ohol  and  ether,  with  addition  of  a  drop  of  nitric  or  hydro- 
loric  acid,  adding  the  residue  left  to  the  principal  residue, 
1  then  converting  the  lithium  salt  into  sulphate.  If  the 
fcs,  which  it  is  intended  to  treat  with  alcohol  and  ether,  have 
jn  ignited,  however  so  gently,  caustic  Hthia  is  formed — ^in 
I  case  of  the  chloride  by  the  action  of  water — and  lithium 
bonate  by  attraction  of  carbonic  acid ;  in  that  case  it  is  neces- 
y,  therefore,  to  add  a  few  drops  of  nitric  or,  as  the  case  may 
hydrochloric  acid,  in  the  process  of  digestion. 
If  we  have  to  separate  the  sulphates,  they  must  be  converted 

0  nitrates  or  chlorides  before  they  can  be  subjected  to  the 
)ve  method.  This  conversion  is  best  effected  by  means  of 
d  salts,  see  2.  Ignition  with  ammonium  chloride  does  not 
iwer  for  lithium  sulphate,  nor  can  the  sulphuric  acid  be 
noved  by  barium,  or  strontium,  as  the  precipitated  sulphates 
►uld  contain  lithium  (Diehl*). 

b.  Weigh  the  mixed  alkalies,  best  in  form  of  sulphates,  and     8 
m  determine  the  lithium  as  phosphate  according  to  §  100. 
the  quantity  of  lithium  is  relatively  very  small,  convert  the 
ighed  sulphates  into  chlorides  (7),  separate,  in  the  first  place, 

5  principal  amount  of  the  potassa  and  soda  by  means  of  alco- 

1  (§  100),  and  then  determine  the  lithium  (MAYEBf). 

c.  When  exact  results  are  required,  the  indirect  method  is     9 
be  preferred.     Proceed  first  according  to  a,  evaporate  the 
rituous  solution  of  the  lithium  chloride  containing  the  ramain- 

r  of  the  other  chlorides  to  dryness,  heat  moderately,  weigh, 
solve  in  water,  estimate  the  chlorine,  and  calculate  therefrom 

*  Annal  d.  Chem.  u.  Phann.  121,  9a  \  lb,  98»  108. 
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the  lithium  and  sodinm  or  potassiam.  Bunssn*  also  applied 
the  method  to  the  indirect  estimation  of  lithimn  in  presence  of 
potassium  and  sodium  bj  removing  the  silver  from  the  filtrate, 
and  separating  the  potassium  with  platinum.  But  I  must  here 
point  out,  that  according  to  Jjsssizscb.  f  the  potassium  double  salt 
will  contain  lithium  apparently  in  the  form  of  the  platino- 
chloride  of  potassium  and  lithium. 

The  sulphuric  acid  in  weighed  quantities  of  the  suljdiates 
of  lithium,  and  of  potassium  and  sodium,  cannot  be  determined 
as  barium  sulphate  (see  end  of  7). 

The  separation  of  lithium  from  ammonium  may  be  effected 
like  that  of  potassium  and  sodium  from  ammonium  (4  and  6). 


Second  Ghrowp. 

BABIUM ^STRONTIUM CALCIUM — ^MAGNESIUM. 

I.  Sepabatiok  of  the  Basic  Kadicals  of  the  Second  Gboup  rBOK 

THOSE   OF  THE   FiBST. 

§  153. 

IimBx.    (The  numbers  refer  to  those  in  the  margin.) 

Barium  from  potassium  and  sodimn,  10,  12. 

*'         ammonium,  11. 
Strontium  from  potassium  and  sodium,  10,  18. 

''  ammonium,  11. 

OcUdum  from  potassium  and  sodium,  10,  14. 

"  ammonium,  11. 

Magnesium  from  potassium  and  sodium,  15-18. 

ammonium,  11. 


<f 


A.  General  Method, 
1.  The  WHOLE  of  the  Alkali-eaeth  Metals  fbok  Po-^ 

TASSIUM  AND  SoDIUM. 

Principle  on  which  the  inethod  is  hosed:  Ammonium  car- 
bonate precipitates^  from  a  solution  contcmiing  amm/mium 
chloride,  only  barium,  strontium,  and  calcium. 

Mix  the  solution,  in  which  the  metals  are  assumed  to  be 
contained  in  the  form  of  chlorides,  with  a  sufficient  quantitj  of 

*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pbarm.  122,848.     f  P&gg.^Annal.  104, 108. 
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imoninm  chloride  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  the  magne- 
im  by  ammonia;  dilute  rather  considerably,  add  some  ammo- 

1,  then  ammoninm  carbonate  in  slight  excess,  let  the  mixture 
ind  covered  for  an  hour  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  filter, 
i  wash  the  precipitate  with  water  to  which  a  few  drops  of 
imonia  have  been  added. 

The  precipitate  conta&is  the  harvum,  strontium,  and  col- 
im;  the  fiUrate  the  moffnesitmi  and  the  alkalies.  So  at 
£t  we  may  assume  in  cases  where  the  highest  degree  of 
!uracy  is  not  required.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  the 
ution  still  contains  exceedingly  minute  traces  of  calcium 
d  somewhat  more  considerable  traces  of  barium,  as  the  car- 
nates  of  these  two  metals  are  not  absolutely  insoluble  in 
fluid  containing  ammonium  chloride;  the  precipitate  also 
ly  contain  possibly  a  little  ammonium  magnesium  carbonate, 
eat  the  precipitate  according  to  §  154,  and  the  filtrate — ^in 
orous  analyses — as  follows :  Add  3  or  4  drops  (but  not  much 
>re)  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  then  ammonium  oxalate,  and 
the  fluid  stand  again  for  12  hours  in  a  warm  place.  If  a 
icipitate  forms,  collect  this  on  a  small  filter,  wash,  and  treat 
the  filter  with  some  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  which  dis- 
hes the  calcium  oxalate,  and  leaves  the  barium  sulphate 
lissolved.  Since  a  little  magnesium  oxalate  may  have  sepa- 
3d  with  the  former,  add  some  ammonia  to  the  hydrochloric 
ition,  filter  after  the  precipitate  has  settled,  and  mix  the 
rate  with  the  principal  filtrate. 

Evaporate  the  fluid  containing  the  rrutgnesium  and  the  alkor 
f  to  dryness,  and  remove  the  ammonium  salts  by  gentle  igni- 
1  in  a  covered  crucible,  or  in  a  small  covered  dish  of  platinum 
porcelain.*  In  the  residue,  separate  the  magnesium  from 
alkalies  by  one  of  the  methods  given  16 — 18. 

2.  The  whole  of  the  Alka.li-eabth  Metals  from  Am-  11 
auM. — The  same  principle  and  the  same  process  as  in  the 
aration  of  potassium  and  sodium  from  ammonium  (4  and  6). 

^  This  operation  effects  also  the  removal  of  the  small  quantity  of  sulphuric 
added  to  precipitate  the  traces  of  barium,  as  sulphates  of  the  alkalies  are 
rerted  into  chlorides  upon  ignition  in  presence  of  a  large  proportion  of 
nonium  chloride. 
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B.  Special  Methods, 

Single  Alkali-eabth  Metals  fbom  Potassiuic  aitd  So- 
dium. 

1.  Basium  fbom  Potassium  and  Sodium. 

Precipitate  the  barium  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (§  101, 1,  a),  12 
evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryness,  and  ignite  the  residue,  with 
addition  towards  the  end  of  ammonium  carbonate  (§  97,  1  and 
§  98,  1).  Take  care  to  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid  to  convert  the  alkalies  also  completely  into  sulphates.  In 
exact  analyses,  in  order  to  save  the  alkali  salts  adhering  to  the 
barium  sulphate,  remove  the  dry  barium  sulpliate  from  the 
filter,  heat  it  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pure  strong  sulphu- 
ric acid  to  dissolve  it  completely,  allow  to  cool,  dilute  largely, 
collect  the  barium  sulphate  (now  almost  absolutely  pure)  on  the 
first  filter,  ignite,  and  weigh.  Evaporate  the  filtrate  in  a  plati- 
num dish,  drive  ofiE  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  estimate  the  traces 
of  the  alkalies. 

This  method  is,  on  account  of  its  greater  accuracy,  prefer- 
able  to  the  one  in  J.,  in  cases  where  the  barium  has  to  be  sepa- 
rated only  from  one  of  the  two  fixed  alkalies ;  but  if  both  alka- 
lies are  present,  the  other  method  is  more  convenient,  since  the 
alkalies  are  then  obtained  as  chlorides. 

2.  Strontium  from  Potassium  and  Sodium. 

Strontium  may  be  separated  from  the  alkalies  like  barium,  18 
by  means  of  sulphuric  acid ;  but  this  method  is  not  preferable 
to  the  one  in  10,  in  cases  where  the  choice  is  permitted  (comp. 
§  102). 

3.  Calcium  from  Potassium  and  Sodium. 

Precipitate  the  calcium  with  ammonium  oxalate  (§  103,  2,  1* 
J,  a\  evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryness,  and  determine  the  alka- 
lies in  the  ignited  residue.  In  determining  the  alkalies,  dis- 
solve the  residue,  freed  by  ignition  from  the  ammonium  salts, 
in  water,  filter  if  necessary,  acidify  the  filtrate,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, with  hydrochloric  acid  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  then 
evaporate  to  dryness;  this  treatment  of  tlie  residue  is  neces- 
sary, because  ammonium  oxalate  partially  decomposes  chlorides 
of  the  alkali  metals  upon  ignition  with  formation  of  alkali  car- 
bonates, except  in  presence  of  a  large  proportion  of  ammonium 
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chloride.    The  results  are  still  more  accurate  than  in  A,  except 
where  ammonium  oxalate  has  been  used,  after  the  precipitation 
bj  ammonium  carbonate,  to  remove  the  minute  traces  of  lime 
from  the  filtrate. 

4.  Magnesium  from  Potassium  and  Sodium.* 

a.  Methods  h<iMdtip(m  the  sparing  sohihM 
Sydroxide  in  Water. 

a.  Make  the  solution  as  neutral  as  possible,  and  free  from  16 
ftxnmonium  salts  (it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  mag- 
'^^sium  and  alkali  metals  are  present  as  sulphates,  chlorides,  or 
titrates),  add  barytarwater  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms,  heat 
^^o  boiling,  filter,  and  wash  the  precipitate  with  boiling  water. 
*X?he  precipitate  contains  the  magnesium  as  hydroxide.     Dis- 
solve it  in  hydrochloric  acid,  precipitate  the  barium  with  sul- 
X^huric  acid,  ahd  then  the  magnesium  as  ammonium-magnesium 
l>ho6phate  (§  104,  2).    The  alkalies,  which  are  contained  in  the 
Solution,  according  to  circumstances,  as  chlorides,  nitrates,  or 
oaustic  alkalies,  are  separated  from  the  barium  as  directed  in 
10  or  12.    LiBBio,  who  was  the  first  to  employ  this  method, 
proposes  crystallized  barium  sulphide  as  precipitant.      The 
method  is  not  very  exact,  as  magnesium  is  somewhat  more 
soluble  in  solutions  of  alkali  salts  than  in  water.     On  this 
account  the  weighed  alkali  salt  must  always  be  tested  for 
magnesium,  and  the  latter  determined  if  required. 

fi.  Precipitate  the  solution  with  a  little  pure  milk  of  lime,  16 
boil)  filter,  and  wash.  Separate  the  calcium  and  magnesium  in 
the  precipitate  according  to  24 ;  the  calcium  and  the  alkalies  in 
the  filtrate  according  to  10  or  14.  This  method  may  be  em- 
ployed when  magnesium  has  to  be  removed  from  a  fluid  con- 
taining calcium  and  alkalies,  provided  the  alkalies  alone  are 
to  be  determined.  Minute  quantities  of  magnesium  also  in  this 
case  remain  with  the  alkali  salt  from  the  cause  mentioned  in  a. 

y.  Evaporate  the  solution  of  the  chlorides  (which  must  17 
contain  no  other  acids)  to  dryness,  and  if  ammonium  chloride 
is  present,  ignite ;  warm  the  residue  with  a  little  water  (this 
will  dissolve  it  with  the  exception  of  some  magnesium  oxide, 
which  separates).    Add  mercuric  oidde  shaken  up  with  water, 

*  The  mettods  a,  a  and  fl,  arc  suitable  for  the  separation  of  magnesium 
from  lithium. 
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evaporate  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath  with  freqnent  stirring, 
dry  thoroughly,  ignite  with  increasing  temperature  till  all  the 
resulting  mercuric  chloride  is  volatilized.  (Avoid  inhaling  the 
fumes.)  There  is  no  need  to  continue  the  ignition  until  the 
whole  of  the  mercuric  oxide  is  expelled ;  on  the  contrary,  part 
of  it  may  be  filtered  off  together  with  the  magnesium  oxide, 
and  subsequently  volatilized  upon  the  ignition  of  the  latter. 
Treat  the  residue  with  small  quantities  of  hot  water,  filter  off 
rapidly,  and  wash  the  magnesium  oxide  with  hot  water,  using 
small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  not  continuing  the  operation 
unnecessarily.  The  solution  contains  the  alkalies  in  form  of 
chlorides.  This  method,  proposed  by  Bebzblius,  gives  satis- 
factory results,  and,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  is  the  best  of 
those  given  under  a.  Take  care  to  add  the  mercuric  oxide  only 
in  proper  quantity,  and  always  test  the  alkali  chlorides  for  mag- 
nesium, a  trace  of  which  will  generally  be  found. 

h.  Method  hosed  on  the  Precipitdtion  of  the  Magnesium 
as  Ammonium  Magnesium  CarboncUe, 

Mix  the  solution  of  sulphates,  nitrates,  or  chlorides  (it  must  1< 
be  very  concentrated)  with  an  excess  of  a  concentrated  solution 
of  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  in  water  and  ammonia  (230  grm. 
of  the  salt,  360  c.c.  solution  of  ammonia  sp.  gr.  '96,  and  water 
to  1  litre).  After  twenty-four  hours  filter  off  the  precipitate 
(MgCO,-  (NHJ,CO.+  4H,0),  wasli  it  with  the  solution  of  am- 
monia and  ammonium  carbonate  used  for  the  precipitation,  dry, 
ignite  strongly  and  for  a  suflicient'^length  of  time,  and  weigh  the 
magnesium  oxide.  Evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dr)Tiess  (keeping 
the  heat  at  first  under  100°,  expel  the  ammonium  salts,  and  de- 
termine the  alkalies  as  chlorides  or  sulphates.  When  sodium 
alone  is  present  the  results  are  tolerably  satisfactory.  In  the 
presence  of  potassium  the  ignited  magnesium  oxide  must  be 
extracted  with  water,  before  weighing,  as  it  contains  an  appre- 
ciable quantity  of  potassium  carbonate ;  the  washings  are  to  be 
added  to  the  principal  filtrate.  This  last  measure  is  unneces- 
sary in  the  absence  of  potassium.  The  magnesium  is  always  a 
little  too  low.  Mean  error  xAir  (^*  ^-  Schaffgotsch,*  H. 
Weber  \). 

*  Pogg.  Annal.  104,  482.  f  Yierteljahresschrift  f.  prakt  Pbmrm.  8.  161 
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II.  Separation  of  the  Basic  Kadicaxs  of  the  Second 

Group  from  each  other. 

§154. 

Index.    (The  numbers  lefer  to  those  in  the  margin.) 
Banum  from  strontium,  20,  28,  32. 


calcium,  22,  28,  27,  82. 
magnesium,  19,  21. 
Strontium  from  barium,  20.  28,  82. 

calcium,  26,  80,  81. 
magnesium,  19.  21. 
Oakium  from  barium,  20,  22,  28,  27,  82. 
'*        strontium,  26.  80,  31 

magnesium,  19,  24,  25,  28, 29. 
Magnenum  from  barium,  19,  21. 

'  strontium,  19,  21. 

calcium,  19,  24, 25,  28,  29. 


«« 


A.  General  Method. 

The  whole  of  the  Alkali-earth  Metals  from  each 

OTHER. 

Proceed  as  in  10.  The  magnesium  is  precipitated  from  the  10 
ffltrate  as  ammonium  magnesium  phosphate.  The  precipitated 
^Stfbonates  of  barium,  strontium,  and  calcium  are  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  bases  separated  as  directed  in  20. 
The  traces  of  magnesium,  which  may  be  present  in  the  ammo- 
'^ium  carbonate  precipitate,  are  obtained  by  evaporating  the  fil- 
^i^te  from  the  strontium  or  calcium  sulphate  to  dryness,  taking 
^p  the  residue  with  water,  and  precipitating  the  solution  with 
sodium  phosphate  and  ammonia. 

B.  /^>ecial  Methods. 

1.  Methods  based  upon  the  Insolubility  of  Ba/rium 
SUicofiuoride. 

Barium  from  Strontium  and  from  Calcium. 

Mix  the  neutral  or  slightly  acid  solution  with  hydrofluosili-  20 
^ie  acid*  in  excess,  add  one  third  of  the  volume  of  alcohol  of 
'^  1  sp.  gr.,  let  the  mixture  stand  twelve  hours,  collect  the  pre- 
^pitate  of  barium  sUtcofiuoride  on  a  weighed  filter,  wash  with 

*  If  Dot  kept  in  a  gutta-percha  bottle  it  should  be  freshly  prepared. 
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a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  water  aud  alcohol  until  the  wash, 
ings  cease  to  show  even  the  least  trace  of  acid  reaction  (but  no 
longer),  and  dry  at  100**.  Precipitate  the  strontium  or  calcium 
from  the  filtrate  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (§  102,  1,  a,  and  §  103, 
1).  The  results  are  satisfactory.  For  the  properties  of  barium 
silicofluoride,  see  §  71.  If  both  strontium  and  calcium  are  pres- 
ent, the  sulphates  are  weighed,  and  then  separated  according 
to  26,  or  they  are  converted  into  carbonates  (§  132,  IL,  ft),  and 
separated  according  to  31  or  30. 

2.  Methods  based  upon  the  Insolubility  of  Barium 
Sulphate  or  StrorUiv/m  SvlphaUj  as  the  case  may  be,  in 
Water  and  in  SoliUion  of  Sodium  Thiosulphate. 

a.  Barium  and  Strontium  from  Magotcsium. 

Precipitate  the  barium  and  strontium  with  sulphuric  acid  21 
(§  101,  1,  a  and  §  102,  1,  a),  and  the  magnesium  from  the  fil- 
trate   with    ammonia    and    sodium    ammonium    phosphate 
(§  104,  2). 

b.  Barium  from  Calcium. 

Mix  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  add,  then  with  highly  8^ 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  part  acid  to  300  water),  as  long  as  a  pre- 
cipitate forms ;  allow  to  deposit,  and  determine  the  barium  sul- 
phate as  directed  §  101,  1,  a.  Concentrate  the  washings  by 
evaporation  and  add  them  to  the  filtrate,  neutralize  the  acid 
with  ammonia,  and  precipitate  the  calcium  as  oxalate  (§  103,  2, 
ft,  a).  The  method  is  principally  to  be  recommended  when 
small  quantities  of  barium  have  to  be  separated  from  miich  cal- 
cium. If  we  have  to  separate  calcium  sulphate  from  barium 
sulphate,  the  salts  may  (in  the  absence  of  free  acids)  be  treated 
repeatedly  with  a  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate  at  a  gentle 
heat.  The  barium  sulphate  remains  undissolved,  the  calcium 
sulphate  dissolves.  The  calcium  is  precipitated  from  the  fil- 
trate by  ammonium  oxalate  (Diehl*). 

3.  Method  based  upon  the  different  deportment  with 
Alkali  Carbonates  of  Barium  Stdphate  on  the  one  hand, 
ami  Strontium  and  Calcium  Sulphates  on  the  other. 

Barium  from  Strontium  and  Calcium. 

Digest  the  three  precipitated  sulphates  for  twelve  hours  at  8 

*  Journ.  f.  prakt  Chem.  79,  480. 
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e  common  temperature  (15*^ — 20°),  with  frequent  stirring, 
ith  a  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate,  decant  the  fluid  on  to 
lilter,^  treat  tiie  residue  repeatedly  in  the  same  way,  wash 
Daily  with  water,  and  in  the  still  moist  precipitate,  separate 
le  nndecomposed  barium  sulphate  by  means  of  cold  dilute 
jrdrochloric  acid  from  the  strontium  and  calcium  carbonates 
)rmed.  To  hasten  the  separation  you  may  boil  the  sulphates 
)r  some  time  with  a  solution  of  potassium  (not  sodium)  car- 
onate,  to  which  ^  the  amount  of  the  carbonate,  or  more,  of 
otassium  sulphate  has  been  added.  By  this  process,  also,  the 
rontium  and  calcium  sulphates  are  decomposed,  the  barium 
ilphate  remaining  unacted  on.  If  the  basic  metals  are  in  solu- 
an,  the  above  solution  of  potassium  carbonate  and  sulphate  is 
Ided  in  excess  at  once,  and  the  whole  boiled.  The  precipitate, 
►ngirting  of  barium  sulphate  and  strontium  and  calcium  car- 
mates,  is  to  be  treated  as  above  with  cold  hydrochloric  acid 
L  Rose*). 

4.  Methods  hosed  on  the  IneclvMUty  of  Calcium  Sul- 
phate in  Alcohol. 

Calcium  fboh  Maonesium. 

a.  Remove  water  and  free  hydrochloric  from  a  solution  of  24 
3  chlorides  by  evaporation,  dissolve  the  residue  in  strong  (but 

t  absolute)  alcohol,  add  a  slight  excess  of  pure  strong  sulphu- 
acid,  digest  in  the  cold,  allow  to  stand  for  some  hours,  trans- 

*  the  precipitate  consisting  of  calcium  sulphate  and  some 

ignesium  sulphate  to  a  filter,  wash  away  the  acid  thoroughly 

th  nearly  absolute  alcohol,  and  then  continue  the  washing 

th  alcohol  sp.  gr.  '96 — '95  till  a  few  drops  of  the  washings 

re  no  residue  on  evaporation.   Weigh  the  calcium  sulphate 

M)rding  to  §  103,  1.     Evaporate  the  alcohol  from  the  filtrate, 

d  determine  the  magnesium  according  to  §  104,  2.  The 
ithod  is  in  itself  not  new,  but  A.  CnizYNSKijf  adopting  the 

dcautions  here  given,  has  obtained  excellent  results,  even  in 

3  presence  of  phosphoric  acid. 

b.  Small  QUANrniEs  of  Calcium  from  much  Magnesium.  26 
mvert  into  neutral  sulphates,  dissolve  the  mass  in  water,  and 

d  alcohol,  with  constant  stirring,  till  a  slight  permanent  tur- 

*  Fogg.  AnnaL  95,  386,  200,  427:  t  Zeitschr.  f .  anal.  Chem.  4,  848. 
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bidity  is  produced,  Wait  a  few  hours  and  then  filter,  wash  the 
precipitated  calcium  sulphate  with  alcohol  which  has  been 
diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  and  determine  it  after 
§  103,  1,  a  (in  which  case  the  weighed  sulphate  must  be  tested 
for  magnesium),  or  dissolve  the  precipitate  in  water  containing 
hydrochloric  acid  and  separate  the  calcium  from  the  small  quan- 
tity of  magnesium  possibly  coprecipitated  according  to  28 

(SCHEERER*). 

5.  Methodshasedfmth^InsclvMlityofStrorUiuma^ 
Barium  Stdphates  in  solution  of  Ammonium  SulpKaJU, 

Strontium  from  Calcium, 

If  the  mixture  is  soluble,  dissolve  in  the  smallest  quantity  tt 
of  water,  add  about  50  times  the  quantity  of  the  substance  of 
ammonium  sulphate  dissolved  in  four  times  its  weight  of  water, 
and  either  boil  for  some  time  with  renewal  of  the  water  that 
evaporates  and  addition  of  a  very  little  ammonia  (as  the  solu- 
tion of  ammonium  sulphate  becomes  acid  on  boiling),  or  allow  to 
stand  at  the  ordinary  temperature  for  twelve  hours.  Filter  and 
wash  the  precipitate,  which  consists  of  strontium  sulphate  and 
a  little  ammonium  strontium  sulphate,  with  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  ammonium  sulphate,  till  the  washings  remain  clear  on 
addition  of  ammonium  oxalate.  The  precipitate  is  cautiously 
ignited,  moistened  with  a  little  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (to  convert 
the  small  quantity  of  strontium  sulphide  into  sulphate),  reig- 
nited  and  weighed.  The  highly  dilute  filtrate  is  precipitate 
with  ammonium  oxalate,  and  the  calcium  determined  according 
to  §  103,  2,  ^,  a.  If  you  have  the  solid  sulphates  to  analyze, 
they  are  very  finely  powdered  and  boiled  with  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  ammonium  sulphate  with  renewal  of  the  evaporated 
water  and  addition  of  a  little  ammonia.  Results  very  close,  6.^., 
1-048  Sr(NO,).  instead  of  1*053,  and  -497  OaCO^  instead  of  -504 
(H.  RoseJ). 

Barium  may  be  separated  from  Calcium  in  the  same  way.    8 

6.  Methods  based  upon  the  Insoluhility  of  Calcium 
Oxalate  in  Ammonium  Chloride  and  in  Acetic  Acid. 

Calcium  from  Magnesium. 

a.  Mix  the  properly  dilated  solution  with  sufficient  ammo-  8 

*  Annal  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  110,  287.  %  Pogg-  AnnaL  110,  896. 
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I  chloride  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  precipitate  by 
onia,  which  is  added  in  slight  excess ;  add  ammonium  oxa- 
18  long  as  a  precipitate  forms,  then  a  further  portion  of  the 

reagent,  about  sufficient  to  convert  the  magnesium  also 
oxalate  (which  remains  in  solution).  This  excess  is  abso- 
j  indispensable  to  insure  complete  precipitation  of  the  cal- 
,  as  calcium  oxalate  is  slightly  soluble  in  magnesium  chlo- 
not  mixed  with  ammonium  oxalate  (Expt.  No.  92).  Let 
oixture  stand  twelve  hours,  decant  the  supernatant  clear 
,  as  far  as  practicable,  from  the  precipitated  calcium  oxa- 
mixed  with  a  little  magnesium  oxalate,  on  to  a  filter,  wash 
)recipitate  once  in  the  same  way  by  decantation,  then  dis- 
I  in  hydrochloric  acid,  add  water,  then  ammonia  in  slight 
»,  and  a  little  ammonium  oxalate.     Let  the  fluid  stand 

the  precipitate  has  completely  subsided,  then  pour  on  to 
>revious  filter,  transfer  the  precipitate  finally  to  the  latter, 
proceed  exactly  as  directed  §  103,  2,  ft,  a.  The  first  filtrate 
tins  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  magnesium,  the  second 
remainder.  Evaporate  the  second  filtrate,  acidified  with 
ochloric  acid,  to  a  small  volume,  then  mix  the  two  fluids, 
precipitate  the  magnesium  with  sodium  ammonium  phos- 
3  (HNaNHJPO„*as  directed  §  104,  2.  If  the  quantity  of 
onium  salts  present  is  considerable,  the  estimation  of  the 
lesium  is  rendered  more  accurate  by  evaporating  the  fluids 
large  platinum  or  porcelain  dish  to  dryness,  and  igniting 
esiduary  saline  mass,  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  in  a  smaller 
Qum  dish,  until  the  ammonium  salts  are  expelled.  The 
ue  is  then  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  water, 
led,  allowed  to  cool,  and  rendered  just  alkaline  with  ammo- 

If  enough  ammonium  chloride  is  present,  no  magnesium 
oxide  will  fall  down,  but  occasionally  small  flocks  of  silica 
umina  are  to  be  seen.  Filter  them  off  and  finally  precipi- 
with  ammonia  and  (HNaNH^)PO^.  If  the  precipitate  pro- 
d  by  ammonia  is  at  all  considerable,  dissolve  it  in  hydro- 
ic  acid,  evaporate  the  solution  on  a  water-bath  to  dryness, 
the  residue  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  render  alka- 
with  ammonia,  filter,  and  add  the  filtrate  to  the  principal 
ion. 

This  is  preferable  to  sodium  phosphate  as  a  precipitant,  see  Mohb,  Zeitechr. 
J.  Chem.  12, 86. 
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KumeFons  experiments  have  convinced  me  that  this  method, 
which  is  so  frequently  employed,  gives  accurate  results  only  if 
the  foregoing  instructions  are  strictly  complied  with.  It  is  only 
in  cases  where  the  quantity  of  magnesium  present  is  relatively 
small  that  a  single  precipitation  with  ammonium  oxalate  may 
be  found  sufficient  (comp.  Expt.  No.  93*). 

h.  In  the  case  of  calcium  and  magnesium  phosphates,  dis-  S( 
solve  in  the  least  possible  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  add 
ammonia  until  a  copious  precipitate  forms ;  redissolve  this  by 
addition  of  acetic  acid,  and  precipitate  the  calcium  with  aD 
excess  of  ammonium  oxalate.     To  determine  the  magnesium, 
precipitate  the  filtrate  with  ammonia  and  (HNaNHJPO^.    As 
free  acetic  acid  by  no  means  prevents  the  precipitation  of  small 
quantities  of  magnesium  oxalate,  the  precipitate  contains  some 
magnesium,  and  as  calcium  *  oxalate  is  not  quite  insoluble  in 
acetic  acid,  the  filtrate  contains  some  calcium ;  these  two  sources 
of  error  compensate  each  other  in  some  measure.    In  accurate 
analysis,  however,  these  trifling  admixtures  of  magnesium  and 
calcium  are  afterwards  separated  from  the  weighed  precipi- 
tates of  calcium  carbonate  or  oxide  and  magnesium  pyrophos- 
phate respectively. 

7.  Method  hosed  upon  the  InaolvbUity  of  Strontium 
Nitrate  in  Alcohol  and  Ether, 

Strontium  fbom  Calcium  {after  Stbometeb). 

Digest  the  perfectly  dry  nitrates  in  a  closed  flask  with  abso-  J 
lute  alcohol,  to  which  an  equal  volume  of  ether  should  be  added 
(H.  Rose).  Filter  off  the  undissolved  strontium  nitrate  in  a 
covered  funnel,  wash  with  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  dis- 
solve in  water,  and  determine  as  strontium  sulphate  (§  102,  1). 
Precipitate  the  calcium  from  the  filtrate  by  sulphuric  acid. 
The  results  ai-e  satisfactory. 

8.  Indirect  Method, 
Strontium  from  Calcium. 

Determine  both  bases  first  as  carbonates  or  oxides,  precipi-  9 

*  Further  experiments  will  be  fouDd  in  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  7»  810.  Coc 
pare  also  Wittstbin,  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  2,  818,  and  CoesA,  lb.  8, 14 
According  to  IIager,  lb.  9,  254,  the  precipitate  of  calcium  oxalate  will  be  fr 
from  magnesiimi  if  filtered  off  immediately  ;  however,  I  fear  that  a  little  calciia 
might  in  this  case  be  left  in  solution. 
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tating  them  either  with  ammonium  carbonate  or  oxalate  (§§  102, 
103);  then  estimate  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  them,  and 
calculate  the  amount  of  strontium  and  calcium  as  directed  in 
*  ''Calculation  of  Analyses."  The  determination  of  the  carbonic 
idd  may  be  effected  by  fusion  with  vitrified  borax  (§  139, 11.,  €\ 
bat  the  application  of  a  moderate  white  heat,  such  as  is  given 
bjr  a  good  gas  blowpipe  without  the  use  of  a  crucible  jacket,  is 
akme  suflScient  to  drive  out  all  the  carbonic  acid  from  both  the 
evbonates  (F.  G.  Sohaffootsch''^).  I  can  strongly  recommend 
this  method.  It  is  well  to  precipitate  the  carbonates  hot,  to 
proBB  the  precipitate  cautiously  down  in  the  platinum  crucible 
and  turn  over  the  agglomerated  cake  every  now  and  then  till, 
after  repeated  ignitions,  the  weight  has  become  constant.  The 
molts  are  good  if  neither  of  the  bases  is  present  in  too  minute 
qnaatity. 

The  indirect  separation  may,  of  course,  bQ  effected  by  means  32 
of  other  salts,  and  can  be  used  also  for  the  determination  of  CAii- 

GIUX    IN    PRESEKCB    OF    BABIUM  Or  of  BARIUM    IN    PKE8ENCE    OF 

STBoimux.    In  the  expulsion  of  carbonic  acid  from  barium  car- 
bonate vitrified  borax  must  be  used  (§  139,  II.,  c). 

Third  Orowp. 

ALUHINIUH — CHSOMIUH. 

I.  Sspasahon  of  ALnHiNiuH  and  Chbomiuh  fbom  thb 

Alkalies. 

§155. 
1.  From  Aiqconiuh. 

a.  Aluminium  and  chromium  salts  may  oe  separated  from  33 
^'nmomum  salts  by  ignition.  However,  in  the  case  of  alu- 
'^iuium,  this  method  is  applicable  only  in  the  absence  of  chlo- 
'^^e  (volatilization  of  aluminium  chloride).  The  safest  way, 
^*^ereforo,  is  to  mix  the  compound  with  sodium  carbonate 
"^ore  igniting. 

i.  Determine  the  ammonium  by  one  of  the  methods  given  34 
^  §  99,  8,  using  solution  of  potassa  or  soda  to  effect  the  expul- 
^on  of  ammonia.    The  aluminium  and  chromium  are  then 
^Qtermined  in  the  residue  in  the  same  way  as  in  36. 

•  Pogg.  AddeI.  -"^a^  615. 
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2.  Fbom  Potassium  and  Sodium. 

a  Precipitate  and  determine  the  chromimn  and  aluminium  S( 
with  ammonia  as  directed  in  §  105,  a,  and  §  106, 1,  a.  The  fil- 
trate contains  the  alkalies,  which  are  then  freed  from  the  ammo- 
nium salt  formed,  by  evaporation  to  dryness  and  ignition.  In 
the  presence  of  large  quantities  of  alkali  salts  it  is  well  to  dis- 
solve the  moderately  ignited  precipitate  in  hydrochloric  add, 
and  reprecipitate  with  ammonia. 

h.  Alnminiv^n  may  be  separated  also  from  potassixmi  and  II 
sodium  by  heating  the  nitrate  (see  38). 

II.  Separation  of  Aluminium  and  Chromium  from  thi 

Alkali-eabth  Metals. 

§156. 

Index.    (The  numbers  refer  to  those  in  the  margin.) 

Aluminium  from  barium,  87 — 41,  and  43. 

strontium,  87 — 41,  and  48. 
calcium,  87— 41,  and  44,  46. 
magnesium,  87 — 41,  and  46. 
Chromium  from  the  alkali-earth  metals,  47 — 50. 

Separation  of  Aluminium  from  the  Alkali-earth  Metalb. 

A.  General  Methods. 

The  whole   of   the  Alkali-earth  Metals  fbom  Ali^ 
minium. 

1.  Method  based  upon  the  Precipitation  of  Al^ 
minixnn  Hydroxide  hy  Ammoniay  and  upon  its  solv^ 
in  Soda. 

Put  the  solution  in  a  platinum  dish  or,  with  less  advantagCi  8i  ; 
a  porcelain  dish.  Let  it  be  dilute  and  warm.  Add  a  tolerable 
quantity  of  ammonium  chloride,  if  such  be  not  already  present, 
then  very  gradually,  almost  drop  by  drop  (Wrinkle*),  ammo- 
nia as  free  as  possible  from  carbonic  acid,  in  moderate  excefls, 
and  boil  till  no  more  free  ammonia  is  observable.  'Under  these 
circumstances,  a  little  magnesium  hydroxide,  and  also  a  sntfD  ] 
quantity  of  calcium,  barium,  or  strontium  carbonates  are  at  fiirt  i 
precipitated  along  with  the  aluminium  hydroxide ;  on  the  boil-       j 

■ — '  i 

*  Zeitschr.  f .  anal.  Chem.  10,  96. 
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ng  with  ammonium  chloride,  the  coprecipitated  alkali-earth 
netal  compounds  redissolve,  8o  that  the  aluminium  hydroxide 
Snally  retains  only  an  unweighable  or  scarcely  weighable  trace 
of  them.  Allow  to  deposit,  and  proceed  with  the  aluminium 
determination  according  to  §  105,  a.  In  very  exact  analysis  it 
b  well,  after  moderately  washing  the  aluminium  precipitate,  U> 
ledisBolve  it  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  reprecipitate  with  ammo- 
nia as  above.  In  separations  of  aluminium  from  calcium  or  • 
magnesium  this  double  precipitation  is  especially  necessary  in 
the  presence  of  sulphates.  After  the  aluminium  oxide  has 
been  weighed,  fuse  it  for  a  long  time  with  potassium  disul- 
{diate,  dissolve  the  fused  mass  in  water,  and  determine  any  sili- 
cic acid**^  that  may  remain.  The  solution,  when  mixed  with 
potassa  in  excess,  will  often  not  appear  perfectly  clear,  but  will 
contain  a  few  flocks  of  magnesium  hydroxide  (perhaps  also 
traces  of  barium,  strontium,  or  calcium  carbonates).  If  there  is 
any  amount  of  the  latter,  filter  it  off,  dissolve  in  nitric  acid,  pre- 
cipitate with  ammonia,  boil  till  the  fluid  ceases  to  smell  of 
ammonia,  filter,  evaporate  the  small  quantity  of  fluid  in  a  pla- 
tinnm  capsule,  ignite,  weigh  the  residual  magnesium  oxide 
(which  may  contain  traces  of  other  alkali-earth  metals),  deduct 
it  from  the  aluminium  oxide,  dissolve  it  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  add  to  the  original  filtrate.  In  order  to  the  further  separa- 
tion of  the  alkali-earth  metals,  acidify  the  fluid  containing  them 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  (preferably  in  a  platinum  dish) 
to  a  small  bulk,  and  while  still  warm  add  ammonia  just  in 
^oess.  A  small  precipitate  of  aluminium  hydroxide  is  some- 
b'mes  formed  at  this  stage ;  filter  off,  wash,  and  weigh  with  the 
principal  precipitate.  In  the  filtrate  determine  the  alkali-earth 
Petals  according  to  §  154. 

[The  difficulty  of  washing  aluminium  hydroxide  usually 
^ci-eases  with  lapse  of  time  between  precipitation  and  filtra- 
On.  This  difficulty  may  be  to  some  extent  obviated  by  the 
allowing  slight  modification  of  the  above-described  manipula- 
on.  Add  ammonia  to  the  solution,  which  may  occupy  a  vol- 
Oae  of  400  cc  for  '2  gr.  A1,0„  until  free  acid  is  partially  neu- 
"alized,  but  not  until  a  permanent  precipitate  is  formed ;  add 


*  A  small  quantity  wm  always  be  found  if  you  have  boiled  in  a  glass  or 
Qteelain  veiseL 
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also  ammoninm  chloride  if  but  little  free  acid  was  preeent.  Heat 
nearly  to  boiling,  and  add  ammonia  slowly  until  a  permanent 
precipitate  begins  to  form,  then  drop  by  drop  until  a  slip  of  red 
litmus-paper  dipped  into  the  fluid  changes  to  blue  and  the  odor 
of  ammonia  becomes  perceptible  on  boiling.     CarefvUy  cmM 
the  use  of  more  ammonia  than  is  sufiicient  to  produce  these 
indications  of  a  alight  excess.     Boil  rapidly  7  to  10  minutes, 
allow  the  precipitate  to  settle  5  to  10  minutes,  filter  and  wash 
the  precipitate  moderately  upon  the  filter.    Remove  the  filter 
with  the  moist  precipitate  from  the  funnel,  and  unfold  it  upon 
the  side  of  a  beaker  having  a  height  exceeding  the  diameter  of 
the  filter,  so  that  the  latter  may  not  extend  to  the  bottom 
of  the  beaker.     Kinse  the  precipitate  from   the  filter  down 
to   the  bottom  of  the  beaker  with  a  strong  jet   of  water 
and  dissolve  (completely  or  nearly)  by  adding  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid.     Moisten  also  the  filter  with  acid  somewhat 
diluted,  and  rinse  the  small  amount  of  aluminium  chloride  solu- 
tion thus  formed  out  of  the  paper  with  a  jet  of  water.    Push 
up  the  filter  now,  if  necessary  with  a  rod,  so  that  it  may  be 
above  the  solution,  and  allow  it  to  remain  adhering  to  the  side 
of  the  beaker.     The  solution  need  not,  for  this  second  precipi- 
tation, occupy  a  volume  above  200 — 250  c.c.     Precipitate  the 
aluminium  precisely  as  before,  moistening  also  the  filter  with 
ammonia  solution.    Immediately  after  boiling  pour  the  solution 
with  the  precipitate  upon  a  filter.     Push  the  old  filter  do\vn  to 
the  bottom  of  the  beaker,  wash  it  by  adding  and  decanting 
small  successive  portions  of  hot  water,  stirring  and  pressing  the 
paper  with  a  rod  and  pouring  the  water  upon  the  precipitate, 
until  a  few  drops  of  the  decanted  water  give  no  turbidity  with 
silver  nitrate.     Next  complete  the  washing  of  the  precipitate 
on  the  filter  with  hot  water.     After  the  washing  is  complete, 
beat  up  the  old  filter  in  the  beaker  with  a  glass  rod  and  rinse  it 
out  upon  the  top  of  the  washed  precipitate — the  old  filter  must 
on  no  account  be  thrown  away,  since  it  may  retain  a  little  alu- 
minium hydroxide  which   treatment  with   hydrochloric  acid 
failed  to  dissolve.     Add  to  the  united  filtrates  ammonia  to 
decided  alkaline  reaction  ;  heat  until  the  solution  becomes  neu- 
tral.    If  more  aluminium  hydroxide  separateSi  collect  it  on  a 
small  filter.] 
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2.  Method  hosed  upon  the  unequal  DeoonyposabUity 
of  the  Nitrates  at  a  Moderate  Heat  (Dbvillk*). 

To  make  this  simple  and  convenient  metliod  applicable,  the  38 
basic  metals  must  be  present  as  pure  nitrates.  Evaporate  to  dry- 
ness in  a  platinum  dish,  and  heat  gradually,  with  the  cover  on, 
in  the  sand-  or  air-bath — or,  better  still,  on  a  thick  iron  disk, 
with  two  cavities,  one  for  the  platinum  dish,  the  other,  filled 
with  braes  turnings,  for  inserting  a  thermometer — ^to  from 
SOO^  to  250^,  until  a  glass  rod  moistened  with  ammonia  ceases 
to  indicate  further  evolution  of  nitric-acid  fumes.     You  may 
^,  without  risk,  continue  to  heat  until  nitrous-acid  vapors  form. 
I*he  residue  consists  of  aluminium  oxide,  barium,  strontium  and 
iaicium  nitrates,  and  normal  and  basic  magnesium  nitrates. 

Hoisten  the  mass  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  ammonium 
itrate,  and  heat  gently,  but  do  not  evaporate  to  dryness, 
^peat  this  operation  until  no  further  evolution  of  aramo- 
ia  is  perceptible.  (The  basic  magnesium  nitrate,  insoluble  in 
ater,  dissolves  in  nitrate  of  ammonia,  with  evolution  of  ammo- 
^  as  normal  magnesium  nitrate.)  Add  water,  and  digest  at 
gentle  heat. 

[If  the  ammonium  nitrate  has  evolved  only  imperceptible 
E^oes  of  ammonia,  pour  hot  water  into  the  dish,  stir,  and  add  a 
^p  of  dilute  ammonia  ;  this  must  cause  no  turbidity  in  the 
^Hid ;  should  the  fluid  become  turbid,  this  proves  that  the  heat- 
ag  of  the  nitrates  has  not  been  continued  long  enough ;  in 
^hich  case  you  must  again  evaporate  the  contents  of  tlie  dish, 
Qd  heat  once  more.] 

The  aluminium  oxide  remains  undissolved  in  the  foi*m  of  a 
onse  granular  substance.  Decant  after  digestion,  and  wash  witli 
oiling  water ;  ignite  strongly  in  tlie  same  vessel  in  which  the 
iparation  has  been  effected,  and  weigh.  Test  the  weighed  alu- 
lininm  oxide  according  to  37.  Separate  the  alkali-earth  metals 
\  directed  §  154. 

In  the  same  way  aluminium  may  be  separated  also  from 
otassium  and  sodium  (36.) 

3.  Method  in  which  the  processes  of  1  aaid  2  are  com- 
lined. 

Precipitate  the  aluminium  as  in  37,  wash  in  the  same  way  39 

*  Joom.  f.  piakt  Ohem.  1858,  00,  9l 
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as  there  directed,  then  treat,  while  still  moist,  with  nitric  add, 
and  proceed  according  to  38,  to  remove  the  trifling  amount  of 
magnesium,  etc.,  coprecipitated  ;  add  the  solution  obtained  to 
the  principal  solution  of  the  alkaline  earths,  and  treat  the  fluid 
as  directed  in  37.  This  method  may  be  employed  also  in  the 
case  of  chlorides ;  it  will  be  sometimes  found  useful. 

4.  Method  hosed  upon  the  Precipitation  of  Alwmr 
turn  hy  Sodium  Acetate  or  Formate  upon  boiling. 

The  same  process  as  for  the  separation  of  ferric  iron  from  41 
the  alkali-earth  metals.  The  method  is  employed  more  par- 
ticularly when  both  aluminium  and  ferric  iron  have  to  be 
separated  from  alkali-earth  metals  at  the  same  time.  The 
precipitation  of  the  aluminium  is  usually  not  quite  complete, 
so  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  separate  the  aluminium  which 
remains  in  solution  from  the  filtrate  (37). 

5.  Method  based  on  the  Precipitation  of  Aluminium 
by  Ammonium,  Succinate. 

Proceed  as  for  the  precipitation  of  ferric  iron  by  the  same  I 
reagent  (§  159);   especially  to  be  employed  when  aluminium 
and  ferric  iron  are  both  to  be  separated  from  alkali-earth  metals 
at  the  same  time.     The  filtrate  must  be  tested  according  to  40. 

B.  Special  Methods. 
Some  of  the  Alk\li-earth  Metals  fbom  Aluminium. 

1.  Methods  based  upon  the  Precipitation  of  some  of 
the  Salts  of  the  Alkali-earth  Metals. 

a.  Barium  and  Strontium  from  Aluminium. 

Precipitate  tlie  barium  and  strontium  with  sulphuric  acid  ^ 
(§§  101  and  102),  and  the  aluminium  from  the  filtrate  as  directed 
§  105,  a.    This  method  is  especially  suited  for  the  separation  of 
barium  from  aluminium.     In  accurate  analyses  the  barium  sul- 
phate must  be  purified  according  to  12. 

5.  Calcium  from  Aluminium. 

Add  ammonia  to  the  sohition  until  a  permanent  precipitate  i 
forms,  then  acetic  acid  until  this  precipitate  is  redissolved,  then 
ammonium  acetate,  and  finally  ammonium  oxalate  in  slight 
excess  (§  103,  2,  &,  >5);  allow  the  precipitated  calcium  oxalate 
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to  deposit  in  the  cold,  then  filter,  and  precipitate  the  alomininm 
from  the  filtrate  as  directed  §  105,  a. 

2.  Method  baaed  t^pon  the  Precipitdtion  of  Alwnd- 
mum  hy  Bwriwrn  Ca/rhonate, 

Aluminium  from  Magnesium  and  Small  QuANmiEB  of 

C/ALOIUM. 

Mix  the  slightly  acid  dilate  flnid  in  a  flask,  with  a  moderate  46 
excess  of  barium  carbonate  shaken  up  with  water ;  cork  the 
flask  and  let  the  mixture  stand  in  the  cold  until  the  aluminium 
l^ydroxide  has  subsided,  wash  by  decantation  three  times,  filter, 
id  then  determine  the  aluminium  in  the  precipitate  as  directed 
;  in  the  filtrate,  first  precipitate  the  barium  by  sulphuric 
dd  (22),  and  then  separate  the  calcium  and  magnesium  accord- 
ing to  §  154. 

Separation  of  Chromium  fbom  the  Alkali-eabth  Metals. 

1.  The  best  way  to  separate  the  whole  of  the  alkali- 
^abth  metals  from  chromium  at  the  same  time  is  to  convert 
the  latter  into  chromic  acid.  This  may  be  done  in  the  dry  or 
the  wet  way. 

a.  Dry  way.  Mix  the  powdered  substance  with  about  8  47 
times  its  weight  of  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  sodium  carbonate 
*nd  1  part  of  nitre,  and  fuse  in  a  platinum  crucible.  On  treat- 
iiig  the  fused  mass  with  hot  water,  the  chromium  dissolves  as 
i^Ikali  chromate  (to  be  determined  according  to  §  130),  while 
the  alkali-earth  metals  remain  in  the  residue  as  carbonates  or 
oxides  (magnesium  oxide).  If  the  residue  is  not  perfectly  white, 
extract  the  remainder  of  the  chromic  acid  from  it  by  boiling 
^ith  solution  of  sodium  carbonate. 

5.    Wet  way.     Suitable    for    separating    chromium   from  48 
l>ariam,  strontium,  and  calcium. 

Nearly  neutralize  the  acid  fluid  with  sodium  carbonate,  add 
^oess  of  sodium  acetate,  warm  and  pass  chlorine,  ad^ng  sodium 
^^boDate  occasionally  to  keep  the  fluid  nearly  neutral.  As 
^n  as  all  the  chromium  is  oxidized,  precipitate  with  sodium 
'•rbonate  by  the  aid  of  heat,  and  proceed  for  the  rest  according 
to  47  (GiBBS*).    Bromine  instead  of  chlorine  may  be  used ; 

*  Zeitschr.  f .  anal.  Chem.  8,  828. 
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however,  the  oxidation  is  but  tardily  effected  by  the  mere  addi- 
tion of  bromine  water. 

2.  Chromium  from  Barium,  Strontium,  and  Calcium.  To  49 
separate  barinm  and  strontium,  precipitate  the  moderately  acid, 
hot,  dilute  solution  with  sulphuric  acid — in  the  presence  of 
strontium,  allow  to  cool  and  add  alcohol — ^and  when  the  pre- 
cipitate has  settled,  filter.  Chromium  cannot  be  separated  by 
ammonia  from  the  alkali-earth  metals,  since,  even  though  ca^ 
bonic  acid  bo  completely  excluded,  they  are  partially  precipi- 
tated along  with  the  chromic  hydroxide.  From  solutions 
containing  a  salt  of  chromium,  calcium  cannot  be  precipitated 
completely  by  ammonium  oxalate ;  but  it  may  be  by  sulphuric 
acid  and  alcohol  (§  103,  1). 

3.  Chromium  may  also  be  separated  from  Magnesium  and  6^ 
small  quantities  of  Calcium  by  means  of  barium  carbonate. 
See  46. 

III.  Separation  of  Chromium  from  Aluminium.* 

§157. 

a.  Fuse  the  oxides  with  2  parts  of  potassium  nitrate  and  4  I 
parts  of  sodium  carbonate  in  a  platinum  crucible,  treat  the  fused 
mass  with  boiling  water,  rinse  the  contents  of  the  crucible  into 
a  porcelain  dish  or  beaker,  add  a  somewhat  large  quantity  of 
potassium  chlorate,  supersaturate  slightly  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  evaporate  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  add,  during  the 
latter  process,  some  more  potassium  chlorate  in  portions,  to 
remove  tlie  free  hydrochloric  acid.  Dilute  now  with  water, 
and  separate  the  aluminium  and  chromium  as  directed  §  130, 
II.,  Cy  a.  If  you  omit  tlie  evaporation  with  hydrochloric  acid 
and  potassium  chlorate,  part  of  the  chromic  acid  will  be  reduced 
by  the  nitrous  acid  in  the  fluid,  and  chromic  hydroxide  will 
accordingly,  upon  addition  of  ammonia,  be  precipitated  with 
the  aluminium  hydroxide  (DEXTERf). 

h.  Dissolve  the  oxides  in  hydrochloric  acid,  add  soda  or  5 
potassa  solution  in  sufficient  excess  and  saturate  the  dear  green 
solution  with  chlorine  gas.     The  chromium  will  be  converted 

*  The  separation  of  aluminium  from  titanic  acid  will  be  given  under  tl: 
Analysis  of  Silicates, 
t  Pogg.  Aoal.  89.  142. 
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into  chromic  acid,  and  the    alnminium  partially  separated. 

When  the  fluid  has  become  of  a  pure  yellow  color,  heat  to 

remove  the  excess  of  chlorine,  add  ammonium  carbonate,  and 

digest  to  destroy  the  hypochlorous  acid  and  precipitate  the  still 

difisolved  aluminium,  and  proceed  according  to  §  130,  II.,  ^,  a 

(WoHLEB*). 

c.  Nearly  neutralize  the  acid  solution  with  sodium  carbonate  63 
add  sodium  acetate  in  excess,  pass  chlorine  or  add  bromine  and 
warm.  The  chromium  will  readily  be  converted  into  chromic 
acid,  especially  if  sodium  carbonate  is  added  every  now  and  then 
to  keep  the  fluid  nearly  neutral.  As  soon  as  this  is  effected 
proceed  according  to  §  130, 11.,  ^,  a  (GiBBsf). 

Fourth  Orcmp. 

Znro ^MANOAKBSB — ^NICKEL COBALT — FEBBOUS  IKON — ^FEBBIO 

IKON — (uHANIUM). 

!•   Separation  of  the  Metals  of  the  Foubth  Osoup  from 

THE  Alkalies. 

§158. 

A.  Oeneral  Methods. 

1.  All  Metals  of  the  Foubth  Geoup  fbom  Ammonium. 

Proceed  as  for  the  separation  of  chromium  and  aluminium  54 

ftcx)m  ammonium,  88.    It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  oxides 

^^  the  fourth  group  comport  themselves,  upon  ignition  with 

^ttunonium  chloride,  as  follows :  Ferric  oxide  is  partly  converted 

*^to  ferric  chloride  which  volatilizes  ;  the  oxides  of  manganese 

^^  converted  into  manganous  chloride  and  manganous  oxide 

'^th  volatilization    of  some  of  the   former ;:(:  the  oxides  of 

^ckel    and    cobalt    are    reduced    to    the    metallic    state,   no 

^^oride being  lost  by  volatilization;!  oxide  of  zinc  is  converted 

^tito   chloride  which  volatilizes.     It  is,   therefore,   generally 

^he  safest  way  to  add  sodium  carbonate.     The  ammonium  is 

determined  in  a  separate  portion. 

*  Anal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  106i  121.     %  Zeitschr.  f.  anaL  Chem.  11,  4d4 
fZeitaehr.  1  anaL  Chem.  a  827.  %lh  12,  7a 
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2.  All  Metals  of  the  Fourth  Group  from  Potassium 
AND  Sodium. 

Mix  tlio  solution  in  a  flask  with  ammonium  chloride  if  *• 
necessary,  add  ammonia  till  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline,  then 
yellow  ammonium  sulphide  saturated  with  hydrogen  sulphide, 
fill  the  flask  nearly  to  the  top  with  water,  cork  it,  allow  the 
precipitated  sulphides  to  subside,  and  then  filter  them  off  from 
the  fluid  containing  the  alkalies.  In  performing  this  process 
the  precautionary  rules  given  under  the  heads  of  the  several 
metals  in  question  (§§  108 — 113)  must  be  borne  in  mind.*  (If, 
notwithstanding,  the  filtrate  is  brownish,  acidify  it  with  acetic 
acid,  pass  hydrogen  sulphide,  boil  and  filter  g&  the  small  quan- 
tity of  the  nickel  sulphide  which  then  separates.)  Acidify  the 
filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate,  filter  off  the  sulphur 
if  necessary,  continue  the  evaporation  to  dryness,  ignite  the 
residue  to  remove  ammonium  salts,  and  determine  the  alkalies 
by  the  methods  given  §  152. 

B.  Special  Methods. 

1.  2iiN0  FROM  Potassium  and  Sodium,  by  precipitating  the  6^ 
zinc  from  the  solution  of  the  acetates  with  hydrogen  sulphide 
(see  73). 

2.  Ferric  Iron  from  Potassium  and  Sodium,  by  precipitat- 
ing with  ammonia ;  or  by  heating  the  nitrates  (see  87  and  88). 

3.  Manganese  from  the  Alkalies.  Mix  the  neutral  or  65 
slightly  acid  solution  with  ammonium  chloride  and  precipitate 
the  manganese  with  a  slight  excess  of  ammonium  carbonate. 
Allow  the  precipitate  to  settle  in  a  warm  place,  filter  through  a 
thick  filter,  wash  with  hot  water  and  weigh  as  protosesquioxide 
(H.  TAMMf)  In  the  filtrate  separate  the  alkalies  from  ammonium 
salts  by  gentle  ignition.  The  separation  of  manganese  as 
hydrated  peroxide  cannot  be  recommended,  as  the  precipitate 
retains  alkali.:}: 

*  Manganese  may  be  separated  from  the  alkalies  according  to  §  100,  1,  c,  2,  b. 
Nickel  and  cobalt  may  be  separated  from  the  alkalies  according  to  0t,  substi 
tuting  ammonium  acetate  for  sodium  acetate. 

t  Z«it8chr.  f  anal.  chem.  11,  425.  t  ^-  H*  29a 
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II.     SxPASATiOK  OF   THB    MbTALB    OF    THB   FoUBTH    GbOUP    FBOK 

THOSE  OF  THB   SeOOND. 

§  159. 

Ihdbx.    (The  numbers  refer  to  those  in  the  margin.) 

Zine  from  barium  and  strontium^  58,  50,  60,  68. 
calcium,  58,  60,  68. 
magnesium,  58,  60. 
Manganeie  from  barium  and  strontium,  58,  50. 

'  calcium  and  magnesium,  58,  62. 

Nkkel  and  eobaU  from  barium  and  strontium,  58,  50,  68w 

calcium,  58,  68. 
magnesium,  58. 
Ferric  iron  from  barium  and  strontium,  58,  50,  61. 
"  calcium  and  magnesium,  58,  61. 
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A.  General  Method. 

All  Metals  of  the  Foueth  Geoup  fsom  the  Alkali- 
^^abth  Metals. 

Add  ammoniam  chloride,  and,  if  acid,  also  ammonia,  and  68 
firecipitate  with  ammoniam  sulphide,  as  in  55.     Take  care  to 
tise  slightly  yellow  ammonium  sulphide,  perfectly  saturated 
'Vrith  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  free  from  ammonium  carbonate 
and  sulphate,  and  to  employ  it  in  sufficient  excess.     Insert  the 
c»ork,  and  let  the  flask  stand  for  some  time  to  allow  the  precipi- 
tate to  subside,  then  wash  quickly,  and  as  far  as  practicable  out 
of  the  contact  of  air,  with  water  to  which  some  ammonium  sul- 
phide has  been  added.     Acidify  the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  heat,  filter  from  the  sulphur,  and  separate  the  alkali-earth 
metals,  as  directed  §  154.     If  the  filtrate  is  brownish  from  a 
little  dissolved  nickel  sulphide,  make  it  slightly  acid  with  acetic 
acid  instead  of  with  hydrochloric  acid,  add  some  alkali  acetate, 
pass  hydrogen  sulphide,  boil,  and  filter. 

If  the  quantity  of  the  alkali-earth  metals  is  rather  consider- 
able, it  is  advisable  to  treat  the  slightly  washed  precipitate  once 
more  with  hydrochloric  acid  (in  presence  of  nickel  or  cobalt,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  effect  complete  solution),  heat  the  solution 
gently  for  some  time,  and  then  reprccipitate  in  the  same  way. 
[If  we  have  merely  to  effect  removal  of  nickel  and  cobalt, 
we  may  also,  after  making  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  with  am- 
monia, acidify  sUghUy  with  acetic  acid,  add  alkali  acetate,  heat, 
and  while  boiling  pass  H,S  gas  through  the  solution.    Presence 
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of  ammoninm  salts  facilitates  separation  of  the  nickel  and 
cobalt.    Compare  §  79,  e.} 

B.  Special  Methods. 
1.  Babiuh  and  Stbontiuk  fsom  ths  whole  of  thb  Metals  69 

OF  THE  FOUBTH  GbOXJP. 

Precipitate  the  barium  and  strontium  from  the  slightly  acid 
solution  with  sulphuric  acid  (§§  101, 102).  The  barium  sulphate 
should  first  be  washed  with  water  acidified  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  but  even  then  you  cannot  be  sure  of  getting  it  free  from 
iron.  The  sulphates  after  weighing  must  therefore  always  be 
tested  for  iron,  etc 

2.   ZiNO   FROM   THE   AlKALI-EABTH   MeTALS.  60 

Convert  the  basic  metak  into  acetates,  and  precipitate  the 
zinc  from  the  solution  according  to  §  108,  1,  h. 

3.  Fekrio  Iron  from  the  Alkali-eabth  Metals.  61 

a.  Mix  the  somewhat  acid  solution  with  enough  ammonium 
chloride,  boil,  add  slight  excess  of  ammonia,  boil  till  the  excess 
of  the  latter  is  nearly  expelled,  and  filter.  The  solution  is  free 
from  iron,  the  precipitate  is  free  from  calcium,  barium,  and 
strontium,  but  contains  a  very  slight  trace  of  magnesium  (H. 
Rose*).  In  delicate  analyses,  after  moderately  waslung  the 
ferric  hydroxide,  redissolve  it  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  repeat 
the  precipitation. 

h.  Precipitate  the  iron  as  basic  ferric  acetate  or  formate, 
compare  71.  The  method  is  good,  and  can  frequently  be 
employed. 

c.  Decompose  the  nitrates  by  heat  (88).     A  good  method-f 

4.  Manganese  from  Calcium  and  Magnesium.  6 

[The  solution  must  not  contain  ammonium  salts.  The  man- 
ganese, calcium,  and  magnesium  may  be  present  as  chlorides, 
nitmtes,  or  acetates  (or  sulphates  if  but  little  calcium  is  in  the 
solution  and  care  be  taken  to  avoid  deposition  of  calcium  sul- 
phate). Neutralize  any  free  acid  which  may  be  present  by 
adding  sodium  carbonate  till  a  slight  precipitate  is  formed. 
Redissolve  this  precipitate  by  the  addition  of  just  sufficient  HCl. 
Add  next  sodium  acetate  to  the  solution,  then  aqueous  solution 

♦  Pogg.  Annal.  100,  800. 

f  Compare  Latschinow,  Zeitschr.  f.  anal  Chem.  1,  818. 
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of  bromine.  The  solntion  should  at  this  point  be  rather  dilute. 
Expose  to  a  temperature  of  50**  to  70**  a  few  hours,  till  free 
bromine  is  all  or  nearly  all  expelled  from  the  solution,  and 
filter.  Test  the  filtrate  by  adding  more  sodium  acetate  and 
more  bromine  water,  and  wai*ming.  The  manganese  is  pre- 
cipitated as  hydrated  dioxide  which  is  liable  to  contain  soda. 
If  the  quantity  is  very  small,  it  may,  unless  great  accuracy  is 
required,  be  converted  by  ignition,  after  careful  washing  with 
hot  water,  directly  into  Mn,0^,  and  weighed.  K,  however,  the 
quantity  is  considerable,  it  should  be  dissolved  in  HCl  and 
converted  into  some  other  suitable  form  for  weighing. 

According  to  Finkknkr,*  manganese  dioxide  precipitated  as 
above  described  (except  using  chlorine  instead  of  bromine)  from 
a  solution  containing  the  alkali-earth  metals,  will  not  be  entirely 
free  from  the  latter,  especially  from  barium  if  that  is  present. 
He  recommends  to  dissolve  the  manganese  precipitate  and 
reprecipitate  boiling  hot  with  ammonium  sulphide,  by  which 
means  pure  manganese  sulphide  is  obtained.     GiBBsf  observes 
that  when  manganese  is  separated  from  zinc,  calcium,  and  mag- 
nesium by  the  above  process  (precipitation  as  binoxide),  a  repe- 
tition of  the  process  is  necessary  to  secure  good  results ;  but  in 
case  manganese  is  to  be  separated  only  from  calcium  and  mag- 
nesium, the  second  treatment  may  be  omitted.:^] 

5.  Cobalt,  Nickel,  and  Zmo,  fbom  Barium,  Strontium, 
.AND  Calcium. 

Mix  with  sodium  carbonate  in  excess,  add  potassium  cyanide,  63 
lieat  very  gently,  until  the  precipitated  carbonates  of  cobalt, 
nickel,  and  zinc  are  redissolved ;  then  filter  the  alkali-earth  car- 
'bonates  from  the  solution  of  the  cyanides  in  potassium  cyanide. 
The  former  are  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  sepa- 
rated according  to  §  154 ;  the  latter  are  separated  according  to 
§  160  (Haidlen  and  rBESENiu8§). 

*  Handbuch  cL  anal  Chem.  v.  ^.  Rose.  6  Aufl.  v.  Finkener,  2,  025. 

t  Zeitflchr.  f.  anal  Chem.  8.  821. 

t  E.  A.  CoLBT  (priv.  contrib.)  finds,  by  experiments  made  in  the  Sheffield 
Laboratory  on  the  separation  of  Ca  from  Mn,  that  by  proceeding  as  above 
directed  only  a  slight  unweighable  trace  of  Ca  goes  down  with  the  Mn;  while 
if  the  amount  of  free  acetic  acid  is  moderately  increased,  the  manganese  is  pre- 
cipitated eniireiif  flree  from  calcium.  Too  much  acetic  acid,  however,  prevents 
or  delays  precipitation  of  Mn. 

%  Anna],  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  48,  140. 
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TTT,  Separation  of  thb  Metals  of  the  Foubth  Gbocp 

FBOM  THOSE  OF  THE  ThIBD,  AND  FBOM  EACH  OTHEB. 

§  160. 

Index.    (The  numbers  refer  to  those  in  the  margin.) 

Aluminium  from  zinc,  64,  S5,  71,  72,  78,  80. 
"  manganese,  64,  65,  66,  71,  72. 

"  nickel  and  cobalt,  64.  65,  68,  71,  721 

ferrous  iron,  64,  65,  66,  71. 
ferric  iron,  65,  66,  76,  88. 
Chromium  from  zinc,  manganese,  nickel,  cobalt,  and 

iron,  64,  65,  77,  78. 
"  ferric  iron,  65,  77,  7a 

Zine  from  aluminium,  64,  65,  71,  72,  78,  80. 
chromium,  64,  65,  77,  78. 
manganese,  60,  78,  74,  75. 
nickel,  74,  75. 
cobalt,  74,  75,  79,  82. 
ferric  iron,  64,  70,  71,  72. 
Manganese  from  aluminium,  64,  65,  66,  71,  72. 
"  chromium,  64,  65,  77,  78. 

zinc,  69,  78,  74,  75. 
nickel,  69,  85. 
cobalt,  79.  85. 
•*  ferric  iron,  64,  70,  71,  72. 

Nickel  from  aluminium,  64,  65,  68,  71,  72,  80. 
chromium,  64,  65,  93,  94. 

zinc,  74,  75. 
manganese,  69,  85. 
cobalt.  79,  81. 

ferric  iron,  64,  68,  70,  71,  72. 
CdbaU  from  aluminium,  64,  65,  68,  71,  72,  Sa 
**  chromium,  64,  65,  77,  7a 

zinc,  74,  75,  79,  82. 
"  manganese,  79,  85. 

nickel,  79,  81. 
"  ferric  iron,  64,  68,  70,  71,  72. 

^}nrcu$  iron  from  aluminium,  64,  65,  66. 
"  chromium,  64,  65,  77,  7a 

"  ferric  iron,  64,  71,  72,  81 

Ferric  iron  from  aluminium,  65,  66,  76,  Sa 
"  chromium,  65,  77,  7a 

zinc,  64,  70,  71,  72. 
"  manganese,  64,  70,  71,  72. 

••  nickel,  64.  68,  70,  71,  72. 

cobalt,  64.  68,  70,  71,  72l 
ferrous  iron,  64^  71,  72,  84. 
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A.  General  Methods. 

1.  Method  based  upon  the  Precipitation  of  some 
Basic  Radicals  hy  Barium  Carbonate, 

Perric  Iron,  AmMrxiuM,  and  CnROMicM,  from  all  other 
51C  Radicai.8  of  the  Fourth  Group. 

Mix  the  sufficientlj  dilute  solution  of  the  chlorides  or  84 
-ates,  but  not  sulphates,  which  must  contain  a  little  free 
\*  in  a  flask,  with  a  moderate  excess  of  barium  carbonate 
nased  in  water ;  cork,  and  allow  to  stand  some  time  in  the 
i,  with  occasional  shaking.  The  ferric  iron,  aluminium,  and 
omium  are  completely  separated,!  wliilst  the  other  basic 
icals  remain  in  solution,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  traces 
cobalt  and  nickel,  which  will  generally  fall  down  with  the 
«ipitate.  This  may  be  prevented,  at  least  as  regards  nickel, 
addition  of  ammonium  chloride  to  the  fluid  to  be  precipi- 
sd  (Sghwarzenberg:^).  Decant,  stir  up  with  cold  water, 
>w  to  deposit,  decant  again,  filter,  and  wash  with  cold  water. 

The  precipitate  contains,  l)esides 
the  precipitated  metals,  barium  car- 
bonate ;  and  the  filtrate,  besides  the 
non-precipitated  metals,  a  barium 
salt. 

If  ferrous  iron  is  present,  and 

it  is  wished  to  separate  it  by  this 

method  from  ferric  iron,  etc.,  the 

air  must  be  excluded  during  the 

whole  of  the  operation.     In  that 

case,  the  solution  of  the  substance, 

the  precipitation,  and  the  washing 

by  decantation,  are  effected   in  a 

flask  (-4.,  fig.  68),  through  which 

carbonic  abid   is  transmitted  {d). 

3  washing  water,  boiled  free  from  air,  and  cooled  out  of  con- 

:  of  air  (preferably  in  a  current  of  carbonic  acid),  is  poured  in 

ough  a  funnel  tube  (c),  and  the  fluid  drawn  off  by  means  of 

^  If  there  is  much  free  acid,  the  greater  part  of  it  must  first  be  saturated 

ti  sodium  carbonate. 

t  The  separation  of  the  chromium  requires  the  most  time. 

%  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Fharm.  97,  210. 
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a  movable  syphon  (5) ;  all  the  tubes  are  fitted  air-tight  into  the 
cork ;  they  are  smeared  with  tallow. 

2.  Methodbased  upon  th£ Precipitation  cf  the  Metals 
of  the  Fourth  Group  by  Sodium  Sulphide  or  Ammo- 
nium Sulphide^  from  Alkaline  Solution  effected  v)Uh 
t/ie  aid  of  TaHaric  Acid, 

Aluminium   and    Chbomium    from  the  Metals  of  the 
Fourth  Group. 

Mix  the  solution  with  pure  normal  potassium  tartrate,*  then  W 
with  pure  solution  of  soda  or  potassa  until  the  fluid  has  cleared 
again ;  f  add  sodium  sulphide  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms, 
allow  it  to  deposit  until  the  supernatant  fluid  no  longer  exhibits 
a  greenish  or  brownish  tint;  decant,  stir  the  precipitate  up 
with  water  containing  sodium  sulphide,  decant  again,  transfer' 
the  precipitate,  which  contains  all  the  metals  of  the  fourth 
group,  to  a  filter,  wash  with  water  containing  sodium  sulphide, 
and  separate  the  metals  as  directed  in  B.  Add  to  the  filtrate 
potassium  nitrate,  and  evaporate  to  dryness ;  fuse  the  residue 
in  a  platinum  dish,  and  separate  the  aluminium  from  the 
chromic  acid  formed  as  directed  §  157.  If  you  have  merely  to 
separate  aluminium  from  the  metals  of  the  fourth  group,  it  is 
better,  after  addition  of  potassium  tartrate,  to  supersaturate 
with  ammonia,  add  ammonium  chloride,  and  precipitate  in  a 
flask  with  ammonium  sulphide.  When  the  precipitate  has  set- 
tled it  is  filtered  off  and  washed  with  water  containing  ammo- 
nium sulphide.  The  filtrate  is  evaporated  in  a  platinum  dish 
with  sodium  carbonate  and  potassium  nitrate  to  dryness,  fused, 
and  the  aluminium  determined  in  the  residue. 

B.  Special  Methods. 

1.  Methods  based  upon  the  Solubility  of  Al/um>inium 
Hydroxide  in  Caustic  Alkalies. 

a.  Aluminium  from  Ffjirous  and  Ferric  Iron,  and  Small 
QuANTFTiEs  OF  Mangane6e  (but  uot  from  nickel  and  cobalt). 
Mix  the  hydrochloric  solution  with  sodium  carbonate  or  ( 


*  Tartanc  acid  often  contains  aluminium,  therefore  this  is  best  made  from  t] 
acid  tartrate. 

f  Chromium  and  zinc  cannot  be  obtained  together  in  alksHne  solutic 
(Chancel,  Compt  rend.  48,  927;  Joum.  f.  prakt  Cham.  70,  878). 
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pare  potash  till  the  greater  part  of  the  free  acid  is  neutralized, 
and  pour  the  solution  gradually  into  excess  of  pure  potash 
heated  nearly  to  boiling  in  a  platinum  or  silver  dish,  stirring  all 
the  while.  Porcelain  does  not  answer  so  well,  and  glass  should 
on  no  account  be  used.  The  iron,  if  present  as  ferric  chloride, 
separates  as  ferric  hydroxide,  while  the  aluminium  remains  in 
salntion  as  alkali  alnminate.  Hydrated  protosesquioxide  of 
iron  is  more  easy  to  wash  than  ferric  hydroxide,  hence  when 
much  iron  is  present  it  is  better  to  reduce  a  part  by  cautiously 
adding  sodium  sulphite  and  heating,  so  that  when  the  solution 
is  added  to  the  boiling  potash  a  black  granular  precipitate  may 
be  formed.  The  iron  precipitate  is  sure  to  contain  alkali,  and 
must  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  boiled  with 
nitric  acid  if  necessary,  and  reprecipitated  with  ammonia. 

To  the  alkaline  filtrate  add  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric 
J^d.    If  the  potash  was  present  in  sufficient  excess  the  precipi- 
tate will  redissolve  readily  on  stirring.    Continue  adding  hydro- 
chloric acid  till  in  excess,  boil  with  a  little  potassium  chlorate 
(to  destroy  traces  of  organic  matter),  concentrate  by  evapora- 
tion, and  throw  down  the  aluminium  according  to  §  105,  a. 
The  above  is  the  best  method  of  procedure,  but  it  is  always  to 
l^  feared  that  small  quantities  of  aluminium  will  be  retained 
^3^  the  iron  precipitate. 

I,  Aluminium  from  Ferrous  and  Ferric  Iron,  Cobalt, 
Nickel. 


Fuse  the  oxides  with  potassium  hydroxide  in  a  fcilver  crn-  67 
^^lle,  boil  the  mass  with  water,  and  filter  the  alkaline  fluid, 
^lich  contains  the  aluminium,  from  the  oxides,  which  are  free 
*^X)m  aluminium,  but  contain  potassa  (H,  Rose). 

2.  Methods  hosed  on  the  different  hehamor  of  Amr 
monia  or  Am/monitmi  CarhoncUe  in  the  presence  of  Chlo- 
ride with  solvMons  of  certain  basic  radicals. 

a.  Aluminium  and  Ferric  Iron  from  Cobalt  and  Nickel. 

Ferric  iron  may  be  completely  separated  from  these  metals  68 
ky  mixing  the  hot  solution  with  ammonium  chloride,  and  then 
with  excess  of  ammonia,  digesting  for  several  hours,  washing 
tbe  precipitate,  redissolving  in  hydrochloric  acid,  reprecipitating 
with  ammonia,  and  repeating  the  operation  a  third  time.   Nickel 
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and  cobalt  are  to  be  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  after  concen- 
tration to  a  small  volume,  as  directed  in  §  110,  1,  hy  fi. 

In  separating  iron  and  alnmininm  from  nickel  and  cobalt, 
it  is  well  to  substitute  ammonium  carbonate  for  anmionia,  so  as 
to  insure  the  complete  precipitation  of  the  aluminium, 

h.  Manganese  from  Nickel  and  Zino. 

The  solution  should  be  slightly  acid  and  contain  ammoiniim 
chloride.  Precipitate  the  manganese  as  white  carbonate  with 
ammonium  carbonate,  allow  to  settle  in  a  warm  place,  filter 
through  a  tliick  paper,  if  necessary  double,  wash  with  hot  water, 
dry  the  precipitate  and  convert  it  into  protoeesquioxide  by  igni- 
tion with  access  of  air.  This  excellent  method  was  proposed 
by  Tamm,*  and  has  given  me  good  results-t  It  is  not  adapted 
to  the  separation  of  cobalt  from  manganese,  as  the  former  is 
partly  precipitated  with  the  latter. 

3.  Method  hOfSed  upon  the  different  dqwrtment  of 
neutralized  Solutions  at  boiling  heat. 

a.  Ferric  Iron  from  Mangaistesb,  Nickel  and  (Cobalt, 

AND  OTHER  STRONG  BaSIC  MeTALS,  AFTER  HeRSCHBL,^  ScHWARZ- 
ENBERG,§   AND   MY   OWN    EXPERIMENTS. 

Mix  the  dilute  solution  largely  with  ammonium  chloride  (at 
least  40  of  Nil, CI  to  1  of  MnO,NiO,  &e.),  add  ammonium 
carbonate  in  small  quantities,  at  last  drop  by  drop  and  in  very 
dilute  golution,  as  long  as  the  precipitated  iron  redissolves,  which 
takes  place  promptly  at  first,  but  more  slowly  towards  the  end. 
As  soon  as  the  fluid  has  lost  its  transparency,  without  showing, 
however,  the  least  trace  of  a  distinct  precipitate  in  it,  and  fails 
to  recover  its  clearness  after  standing  some  time  in  the  cold, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  becomes  rather  more  turbid  than  other- 
wise, the  reaction  may  be  considered  completed.  When  this 
point  has  been  attained,  heat  slowly  to  boiling,  and  keep  in 
ebullition  for  a  short  time  after  the  carbonic  acid  has  been 
entirely  expelled.  The  iron  separates  as  a  basic  ferric  salt, 
wliich  rapidly  settles,  if  the  solution  was  not  too  concentrated. 
Pour  off  the  hot  fluid  through  a  filter  and  wash  by  decantation 
combined  with  filtration  with  boiling  water  containing  a  little 


♦  Chem.  News,  26,  87.  t  Annal.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  49,  806. 

t  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  11,  425.    §  Anna],  d.  Chem.  IL  Fhann.  97,  216. 
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ammoninm  diloride.  It  is  well  to  redissolve  the  precipitate  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  throw  down  the  iron  with  ammonia. 
The  first  filtrate  should  be  mixed  with  excess  of  ammonia.  If 
a  small  portion  of  ferric  hydroxide  is  thrown  down  here,  filter 
it  off,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  precipitate  with  ammonia 
and  thus  free  the  small  quantity  of  iron  entirely  f torn  the  strong 
basic  metals ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  a  larger  Quantity  of  iron  is 
thrown  down,  this  is  a  sign  that  the  operation  has  been  con- 
ducted improperly,  and  the  hydrochloric  solution  of  the  precipi- 
tate must  be  reprecipitated  as  above.  The  fluid  should  not 
contain  more  than  2  or  3  grm.  of  iron  in  the  litre,  and  should 
be  tolerably  free  from  sulphuric  acid,  as  when  this  is  present  it 
is  impossible  to  hit  the  exact  point  of  saturation. 

4.  Method  hosed  on  the  hehavior  of  the  Acetates  at  a 
hoUing  heai,. 

Ferric  Irox  and  Aluminium  from  Manganese,  Zino, 
Cobalt,  Nickel,  and  Ferrous  Iron. 

The  metals  should  be  present  in  the  form  of  chlorides.  The  71 
solution  should  be  in  a  flask.  If  much  free  acid  is  present  first 
i^early  neutralize  with  sodium  or  ammonium  carbonate ;  the 
Bolntion  should  remain  clear,  but  if  there  is  much  ferric  chloride 
it  should  be  of  a  deep  red  color.  Add  a  concentrated  solution 
of  neutral  sodium  or  ammonium  acetate,  not  in  large  excess,  and 
lx)il  for  a  short  time — long-continued  boiling  would  make  tlie 
precipitate  slimy.  When  the  lamp  is  removed  the  precipitate 
ehould  settle  rapidly,  leaving  the  supernatant  fluid  clear.  Wash 
the  precipitate  immediately  by  decantation  and  filtration  with 
"boiling  water  containing  a  little  sodium  or  ammonium  acetate. 
In  very  particular  analyses  it  would  be  well  after  washing  the 
precipitate  a  little  to  redissolve  it  in  hydrochloric  acid  and 
reprecipitate. 

In  separating  ferric  from  ferrous  iron  Reichardt*  recom- 
mends a  slight  addition  of  ammonium  chloride  or  of  sodium 
chloride  to  prevent  oxidation  of  the  ferrous  salt. 

The  precipitate  of  basic  ferric  acetate  or  basic  aluminium 
acetate  is  best  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  in  order  to  precipi- 
tate the  basic  metals  from  this  solution  again  by  ammonia. 

*  Zeitachr.  f .  anal  Chem.  6,  64 
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This  method  is  more  suitable  to  the  separation  of  ferric  iron 
or  ferric  iron  and  aluminium  from  the  strong  basic  metals 
than  to  the  separation  of  aluminium  alone.  It  is  a  good  method, 
and  is  very  generally  used. 

[The  results  obtained  by  this  method  depend  greatly  on  the 
proper  adjustment  of  free  acetic  acid  to  the  volume  of  the  solu- 
tion which  is  boiled.  The  solution  at  this  point  may  contain 
about  four  per  cent,  (by  volume)  of  acetic  acid  sp.  gr.  1'044 
(Jewett^).  If  too  little  acetic  is  present,  zinc,  manganese, 
nickel,  and  cobalt  are  precipitated  in  notable  quantity  along  with 
the  iron.  If  too  much  is  present  the  precipitation  of  iron  is 
incomplete.  The  operator  may  control  the  amount  of  acid 
witliin  narrow  limits  by  proceeding  as  follows.  Add  the  alkali 
carbonate  to  the  cold  and  preferably  concentrated  solution  until 
a  slight  precipitate  forms  which  no  longer  redissolves  in  four 
or  five  minutes  with  occasional  shaking,  but  imparts  a  turbidity 
to  the  deep  red  solution ;  HCl  is  then  added  without  further 
delay,  slowly,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  fluid,  though  still  dark, 
becomes  clear.  Next  the  amount  of  acetic  acid  required  to 
form  four  per  cent,  of  the  final  volume  is  added,  then  sodium 
acetate  (about  ten  times  as  much  of  the  crystallized  salt  as  there 
is  iron  present,  or  more  if  but  little  iron  is  present).  Dilute 
now  to  the  final  volume,  which  should  amount  to  at  least  100 
c.c.  per  -1  grm.  iron  and  heat  to  boiling.  After  boiling  two  or 
three  minutes  only,  allow  the  iron  precipitate  to  settle.  Pour 
the  clear  liquid  through  a  filter,  then  bring  the  precipitate  upon 
the  filter  at  once  and  wash  as  above  directed.  The  iron  pre- 
cipitate contains  no  zinc  and  but  an  inappreciable  trace  of  man- 
ganese. Small  quantities  of  cobalt  and  still  more  nickel  will, 
however,  be  precipitated  with  the  iron.  When  these  two  metals 
are  present  in  considerable  quantity  a  repetition  of  the  process 
is  indispensible  when  accuracy  is  required.  Coprecipitation  of 
nickel  is  lessened  but  not  entirely  prevented  by  presence  of 
ammonium  chloride.f 

In  carrying  out  the  process  according  to  this  plan  great  care 
must  be  taken  in  the  preliminary  neutralization  with  alkah 
carbonate  to  leave  as  little  free  mineral  acid  as  possible  without 
formation  of  a  permanent  precipitate,  otherwise  this  free  acid 

*  Am.  Chem.  Jour.  I.  251.  t  ^^^  ^ 
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will  liberate  enough  acetic  acid  from  the  sodium  acetate  to 
prevent  (with  that  intentionally  added)  the  precipitation  of  iron 
in  a  form  easy  to  wash. 

In  separating  large  quantities  of  iron  from  small  quantities 
of  manganese  the  addition  of  2  or  3  per  cent  of  acetic  acid  will 
secure  a  separation  satisfactory  enough  for  most  purposes  (e.g. 
in  iron  and  iron  ores),  and  the  danger  that  the  acetic  acid  present 
may  accidentally  exceed  the  proper  limit  will  of  course  be 
lessened] 

5.  Method  based  an  the  different  hehamor  of  the  Sue- 
ciruUes. 

Febrio  Ibon  (and  Aluminium)  from  Zinc,  Mac^oanese, 
Nickel,  and  Cobat. 

The  solution  should  contain  no  considerable  quantity  of  sul-  72 

pliTuic  acid.    If  acid,  as  is  usually  the  case,  add  ammonia  till 

^lie  color  is  reddish  brown,  then  sodium  or  ammonium  acetate 

(E.  Bose)  till  the  color  is  deep  red,  finally  precipitate  with 

^^Qtral  alkali  succinate  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  when  cool  filter  the 

^"^rric  succinate  from  the  solution  which  contains  the  rest  of  the 

^lietals.    Wash  the  precipitate  first  with  cold  water,  then  with 

"^"affin  ammonia,  which  removes  the  greater  part  of  the  acid, 

*^aving  it  darker  in  color.     Dry  and  ignite,  moisten  with  a 

little  nitric  acid,  and  ignite  again.     With  proper  care  the  sepa- 

>^tion  is  complete,  and  especially  to  be  recommended  when  a 

>^latively  large  quantity  of  iron  is  present.     The  method  may 

Also  be  used  in  the  presence  of  aluminium.     The  latter  falls 

down  completely  with  the  iron  (E.  Mitscherlich,  Paoels*). 

6.  Methods  hased  upon  the  different  depoiimsnt  of  the 
several  Sulphides  with  Acids,  or  of  Acid  Solutions  with 
Hydrogen  Sulphide. 

a.  Zinc  from  Aluminium  and  Manganese. 

The  solution  of  the  acetates,  which  must  be  free  from  in-  73 
organic  acids,  and  must  contain  a  sufficient  excess  of  acetic  acid, 
*  precipitated  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  which  throws  down  the 
one  only  (§  108,  J).     The  metals  are  usually  most  readily 
obtained  in  the  form  of  acetates,  by  converting  them  into 

•  JshreBber.  v.  Kopp  u.  Will.  1858,  617. 
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sulphates,  and  adding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  barium  acetate. 
Hydrogen  sulphide  is  then  conducted,  without  application  of 
heat,  into  the  unfiltered  fluid,  to  which,  if  neoesaary,  some  more 
acetic  acid  has  been  added.  The  precipitate,  which  consists  of 
a  mixture  of  zinc  sulphide  and  barium  sulphate,  is  washed 
with  water  containing  hydrogen  sulphide.  It  is  then  heated 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  filtered,  and  the  zinc 
in  the  filtrate  determined  as  directed  §  108,  a.  The  other 
metals  are  determined  in  the  fiuid  filtered  from  the  zinc  sul- 
phide, after  removal  of  the  barium  by  precipitation.  BBUNNEsf 
has  proposed  a  modification  of  this  process,  especially  for  the 
separation  of  zinc  from  nickel. 

b,  Zmc  FBOM  Nickel,  Cobalt,  and  Manganese. 

To  the  hydrochloric  solution  add  sodium  carbomate  till  a  74 
permanent  precipitate  just  forms,  and  then  a  drop  or  two  of 
hydrochloric  acid  to  redissolve  the  precipitate.  Now  pass 
hydrogen  sulphide  till  the  precipitate  of  zinc  sulpliide  ceases  to 
increase.  Add  a  few  drops  of  a  very  dilute  solution  of 
sodium  acetate,  and  continue  passing  the  gas  for  some  time. 
When  all  the  zinc  is  precipitated,  allow  to  stand  for  twelve 
hours,  filter,  wash  with  hydrogen  sulphide  watei*,  and  determine 
the  nickel  and  cobalt  in  the  filtrate  (Smtth  and  Brunner*)  A 
good  method  ;  compare  Klaye  and  DEus.f  The  method  is 
also  adapted  for  separating  zinc  from  manganese. 

[I^recautions. — Bear  in  mind  that  Zn  can  be  precipitated 
from  solutions  containing  free  HCl,  but  only  in  case  the 
amount  of  the  latter  is  very  smalLJ  When  ZnS  is  precipi- 
tated tlie  amount  of  HCl  set  free  may  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
complete  precipitation  of  the  Zn.  Addition  of  sodium  acetate 
converts  this  HCl  into  NaCl,  and  allows  the  formation  of  ZnS 
to  continue.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  add  enough  sodium 
acetate  to  convert  all  the  HCl  into  NaCl,  for  in  that  case  NiS 
and  CoS  will  be  precipitated.] 

c.  Zinc  from  Nickel  Cobalt,  and  Manoanesb. 

[Zinc  can  be  precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide  from  a  cold  W 
solution  containing  a  sufficient  amount  of  free  acetic  acid  to 

♦  Dingler's  polyt.  Journ.  150,  369;  Chem.  Centralbl.  1859,  20. 

t  Zelt8chr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  10,  200. 

t  Storek  and  Eliot,  Mem.  Am.  Acad.  Arts  and  ScJences,  Till  ML 
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prevent  precipitation  of  nickel  and  cobalt.     To  effect  separation 
by  this  mcanB*  add  sodium  or  potassium  carbonate  to  the  solu- 
tion till  it  is  slightly  alkaline.     If  a  large  quai^tity  of  any  free 
volatile  acid  is  present  it   may  be  previously  removed  by 
evaporation.     Dissolve  the  precipitate  produced  by  the  alkali 
carbonate  (without  filtering)  in  acetic  acid,  and  add  a  large 
quantity  more  of  acetic  acid.     Precipitate  the  zinc  by  passing 
H^  through  the  cold  moderately  diluted  solution.     Wash  the 
sulphide  of  zinc  with  water  to  which  hydrogen  sulphide  and  a 
little  ammonium  acetate  has  been  added.     The  zinc  sulphide 
should  not  be  dark-colored.     This  will  only  be  the  case  when 
not  enough  acetic  is  present  to  prevent  precipitation  of  nickel 
or  cobalt.     Cobalt  and  nickel  may  be  best  separated  from  the 
filtrate  by  evaporating  till  the  greater  part  of  the  acetic  acid  is 
i^moved,  then  adding  some  ammonium  chloride  and  ammonia 
to  slight  alkaline  reaction,  evaporating  further  till  the  reaction 
l>ecome8  acid,  heating  finally  to  boiling,  and  passing  hydrogen 
sulphide  through  the  solution,  as  directed  in  §  110,  1,  6,  /?. — A 
good  method.] 

7.  Different  deportment  of  the  several  Oxides  with 
Hydrogen  Gas  at  a  red  heai, 

Febrio  Ibok  fbom  Aluminium  and  Ckromium. 

[Precipitate  with  ammonia,  heat,  filter,  ignite,  and  weigh.  78 
Iriturate,  and  weigh  Off  a  portion  in  a  porcelain  crucible. 
Ignite  to  redness  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas  as  long  as  water 
forms  (about  one  hour).     Then  ignite  over  the  blast-lamp  in  a 
ourrent  of  mixed  hydrogen  and  hydrochloric  acid  gases. 

This  leaves  aluminium  and  chromium  oxides  in  a  state  of 
purity ;  the  iron  volatilizes  as  ferrous  chloride,  and  is  determined 
by  the  loss.  (Method  of  Eivot  and  Deville  modified.)  This 
method  is  further  modified  by  CooKE,f  who  by  means  of  a 
platinum  boat  in  a  platinum  tube  ignites  the  mixed  oxides  over 
a  Bunsen  lamp  half  an  hour  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  then 
alternately  in  HCl  gas  and  hydrogen  till  the  light  color  shows 
that  iron  has  been  removed.] 

*  RofiB  and  Fuhucnkr,  Anal.  Chem.  ii.  129  and  148. 
f  Zeitsdur.  f .  anal.  Chem.  6,  226. 
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8.  Methods  hosed  upon  the  different  capacity  of  the 
several  Oxides  to  be  converted  by  Oxidising  Agents  into 
highef*  Oxidefi,  or  by  Chlorine  into  higher  Chlorides. 

a.  Chbomiuic  from  all  the  Metals  of  the  Foubth  Group, 
Am)  FROM  Aluminium. 

Fuse  the  oxides  with  potafisiuin  nitrate  and  sodium  carbon-  77 
ate  (coinp.  61),  l)oil  the  mass  with  water,  add  a  small  quantity 
of  alcohol,  and  heat  gently  for  several  hours.  Filter  and  deter- 
mine in  the  filtrate  the  chromium  as  directed  §  130,  and  in  the 
i^esidue  the  metals  of  the  fourth  group.  The  following  is  the 
theory  of  this  process :  the  oxides  of  zinc,  cobalt,  nickel,  iron, 
and  partly  that  of  manganese,  separate  upon  the  fusion,  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  potassium  manganate  (perhaps  also  some 
ferrate)  and  chromate  are  formed.  Upon  boiling  with  water, 
part  of  the  manganic  acid  of  the  potassium  manganate  is  con- 
verted into  permanganic  acid  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of 
another  part,  which  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  binoxide ;  the 
latter  sepai^ates,  whilst  the  potassium  salts  are  dissolved.  The 
addition  of  alcohol,  with  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat,  eflFects 
the  decomposition  of  the  potassium  manganate  and  permanga- 
nate, nuiiig  inese  binoxide  being  separated.  Upon  filtering  the 
mixture,-  we  have  therefore  now  the  whole  of  the  chromium  in 
tlie  filtrate  as  alkali  chromate,  and  all  the  oxides  of  the  fourth 
group  on  tlie  filter.  Aluminium,  if  present,  will  be  found  partly 
in  the  residue,  partly  as  alkali  aluminate  in  the  filtrate ;  proceed 
with  the  latter  according  to  61, 

If  you  have  to  deal  with  the  native  compound  of  sesqui- 
oxide  of  chromium  with  protoxide  of  iron  (chromic  iron)  the 
above  method  does  not  answer.  This  substance  maybe  decom- 
posed by  fusion  with  cryolite  and  potassium  disulphate.* 

5.  The  radicals  to  be  separated  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  78 
solution  of  their  salts;  nearly  neutralize  the  solution,  add 
sodium  acetate,  heat  and  convert  the  chromium  into  chromic 
acid  by  passing  chlorine,  compare  63.  If  ferric  iron  and 
aluminium  are  present,  they  will  separate  during  boiling  by  the 
action  of  the  sodium  acetate,  while  the  chromic  acid  and  any 
zinc  will  remain  m  solution.  If  manganese,  nickel,  and  cobalt 
are  ])resent,  the  method  loses  its  simplicity ;  the  manganese  is 
precipitated  as  hydrated  peroxide  with  a  portion  of  the  cobalt, 

*  GiBBs  and  Clark,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.  11  ser.  48,  198. 
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Imofltthe  whole  of  the  nickel  and  some  zinc,  while  the  chromic 
cid  remains  in  solution  with  the  principal  amount  of  the  zinc 
.nd  the  rest  of  tlie  cobalt  and  nickel  (W.  Gibbs). 

9.  Method  hmed  upon  the  different  deportmnent  of  the 
Nitrites, 

Cobalt  from  Nickel,  also  fbom  Manoanese  and  Zinc. 

The  separation  of  cobalt  as  tripotassium  cobaltic  nitrite  was  79 
recommended  first  bj  Fischer,*  afterwards  by  A.  STB0MEYER,t 
Genth  and  Gibbs, j:  H.  Kose,§  Fb.  Gauh£,|  and  myself  (com- 
pare last  edition  of  this  work).  The  results  are  quite  satisfac- 
tory both  in  presence  of  much  cobalt  and  little  nickel,  and  in 
the  presence  of  little  cobalt  and  much  nickel ;  but  the  process 
is  peculiarly  good  f  of  the  latter  case.  However,  it  is  absolutely 
necesftary  that  barium,  strontium,  and  calcium  should  be  absent, 
as  in  their  presence  nickel  is  thrown  down  as  triple  nitrite  of 
nickel,  potassium,  and  alkali-earth  metal  (Kunzel,  O.  L.  £rd- 
iCANN^").  The  best  way  of  proceeding  is  as  follows:  The 
solution  (from  which  any  iron  must  first  be  separated)  is  evapo- 
"ated  to  a  small  bulk,  and  then,  if  much  free  acid  is  present, 
neutralized  with  potassa.  Then  add  a  concentrated  solution  of 
K>tassium  nitrite  (previously  neutralized  with  acetic  acid  and 
Itered  from  any  fiocks  of  silica  and  alumina  that  may  have 
^parated)  in  suflScient  quantity,  and  finally  acetic  acid,  till  any 
occulent  precipitate  that  may  have  formed  from  excess  of 
otassa  has  redissolved  and  the  fiuid  is  decidedly«acid.  Allow 
;  to  stand  at  least  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  warm  place,  take 
ut  a  portion  of  the  supernatant  fluid  with  a  pipette,  mix  it  with 
lore  potassium  nitrite,  and  observe  whether  a  further  precipita- 
on  takes  place  in  this  after  long  standing.  If  no  precipitate  is 
Drmed  the  whole  of  the  cobalt  has  fallen  down,  otherwise  the 
onall  portion  must  be  returned  to  the  principal  solution,  some 
lore  potassium  nitrite  added,  and  after  long  standing  the  same 
38t  applied.  Thus,  and  thus  alone,  can  the  analyst  be  sure  of 
lie  complete  precipitation  of  the  cobalt.  Finally  filter  and 
reat  the  precipitate  according  to  §  111,  1,  d.    Boil  the  filtrate 

♦  Pogg.  Annal.  72,  477.  X  1^-  IH  809. 

f  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Phann.  96,  218.         §  Pogg.  Annal.  110,  412. 

1 2Seit8chr.  f .  anal  Chem.  6,  74 

^  Zeitscbr.  f.  anal  Chem.  8,  161;  ZsixxrTL  f.  prakt.  Chem.  97,  887. 
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with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  precipitate  with  potash,  redis- 
solve  the  precipitate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  throw  down  the 
nickel  according  to  §  110,  1,  6,  a  or  fi^  hb  sulphide,  and  then 
convert  into  metal.  In  this  manner  alone  can  the  nickel  be 
obtained  pure,  as  the  original  filtrate  contains  so  much  alkali 
salt  and  also  generally  alumina  and  silica. 

[When  nickel  and  cobalt  are  obtained  in  the  form  of 
sulphides  in  the  process  of  separation  from  other  metals,  the 
mixed  sulphides  may  be  converted  into  metals  without  previoM 
separation,  by  the  same  process  that  is  described  for  nickel 
sulphide  §  110,  1,  ^,  and  2.  Cobalt  may  then  be  separated 
from  a  nitric  acid  solution  of  the  two  metals  and  nickel  estimated 
by  difference.] 

10.  Methods  based  upon  ika  different  deportment  wiih 
Potassium  Cyanide. 

a.  Aluminium  fbom  Zino,  Cobalt,  and  Nickbl. 

Mix  the  solution  with  sodium  carbonate,  add  potassium  M 
cyanide  in  suflScient  quantity,  and  digest  in  the  cold,  until  the 
precipitated  zinc,  cobalt,  and  nickel  carbonates  are  redissolved. 
Filter  off  the  undissolved  aluminium  precipitate,  wash,  and 
remove  the  alkali  which  it  contains,  by  resolution  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  reprecipitation  by  ammonia  (Feesenius  and 
IIaidlen  *), 

h.  Cobalt  from  Nickel. 

Liebig's  metliod,t  which  depends  upon  the  conversion  of  81 
the  cobalt  into  potiissium  cobalticyanide,  and  of  the  nickel  into 
double  nickel  and  potassium  cyanide,  has  been  carefully  studied 
in  my  laboratory  by  Fk.  Gauhe.:|:  It  has  been  thus  found  that 
boiling  the  solution  containing  potassium  cyanide  and  hydro- 
cyanic acid  (Liebig's  first  method)  does  not  completely  convert 
the  double  cobalt  and  potassium  cyanide  first  formed  into 
potassium  cobalticyanide,  but  that  passing  clilorine  (Liebio's 
second  method)  effects  a  ready  and  thorough  conversion.  The 
method  then  gives  a  very  excellent  separation,  and  is  more  par- 
ticularly to  be  recommended  where  the  quantity  of  nickel  is 
small  in  proix)rtion  to   the  cobalt.     We  proceed  as  follows, 

*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  43,  129.  f  lb.,  65,  %i/k  and  87,  ISa 

X  Zcitschr.  f.  anal.  Cliem.  5,  75. 
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I 

kiDg  a  hydrochloric  eolation  of  the  metals:  Remove  the 
eater  part  of  the  free  acid  by  evaporation  or  neutralize  it  by 
)taBh,  add  pure  potassium  cyanide  till  the  precipitate  firet 
•rmed  has  redissolved ;  then  add  more  cyanide,  dilute,  boil  for 
»me  time  or  not,  as  you  like,  pass  chlorine  through  the  cold 
aid,  adding  potash  or  soda  occasionally,  so  that  the  fluid  may 
anain  strongly  alkaline  to  the  end.  Bromine  may  be  used 
istead  of  chlorine,  and  indeed  is  far  more  convenient.  In  the 
Duree  of  an  hour  the  whole  of  the  nickel  will  have  precipi- 
ited  as  black  hydrate  of  the  sesqnioxide.  Having  taken  out  a 
ortion  and  satisfied  yourself  of  this  by  addition  of  a  further 
uaatity  of  chlorine  or  bromine,  filter,  and  wash  with  boiling 
'ater.  The  precipitate  always  retains  alkali,  and  must  be  redis- 
Jved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  estimated  according  to  §  110, 

a,  or  2. 

As  regards  the  cobalt,  it  is  most  convenient  to  estimate  it 
^  difference.  But  if  you  wish  to  make  a  direct  estimation,  it 
ill  be  advisable,  in  consequence  of  the  large  quantity  of  salts 
esent  in  solution,  first  to  evaporate  to  dryness  with  excess  of 
drochloric  acid,  to  take  up  the  residue  with  a  little  water, 
d  to  heat  in  a  large  platinum  dish,  with  the  addition  of 
3e88  of  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  till  the  greater  part 

the  sulphuric  acid  has  escaped.  The  red  mass,  consisting 
ncipally  of  alkali  disulphate,  is  then  treated  with  water,  and 
s  cobalt  estimated  according  to  §  111,  1,  c. 

e.  Cobalt  from  Zino. 

Add  to  the  solution  of  the  two  metals,  which  must  contain  82 
ne  free  hydrochloric  acid,  common  potassium  cyanide  (pre- 
yed by  LiEBio's  method),  in  sufficient  quantity  to  redissolve 
J  precipitate  of  cobalt  cyanide  and  zinc  cyanide  which  forms 
first ;  then  add  a  little  more  potassium  cyanide,  and  boil  some 
le,  adding  occasionally  one  or  two  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
t  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  the  solution  acid.  After 
>ling  add  some  chlorine  or  bromine,  and  digest  for  some 
le  to  complete  the  conversion  of  the  cobalt  into  potassium 
>alticyanide.  Mix  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  an 
liquely  placed  flask,  and  boil  until  the  zinc  cobalticyanide 
lich  precipitates  at  flrst  is  redissolved,  and  the  hydrocyanic 
id  completely  expelled.    Add  solution  of  soda  or  potassa  in 
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excess,  and  boil  until  the  fluid  is  clear ;  the  solution  may  now 
be  assumed  to  contain  all  the  cobalt  as  potassium  cobalticjanide, 
and  all  the  zinc  as  a  compound  of  oxide  of  zinc  and  alkali 
Precipitate  the  zinc  by  hydrogen  sulphide  (§  108).  Filter,  and 
determine  the  cobalt  in  the  filtrate  as  in  81.  Tlie  process  is 
simple  and  the  separation  complete  (Fbesenius  and  HAmLEx). 

11.  Methods  hosed  upon  ike  Volumetric  Determinor 
tion  of  one  of  the  Metals^  a/nd  the  finding  of  the  othr 
from  the  differen^se. 

a.  Ferbio  Ibon  from  Aluiontuic, 

Precipitate  both  metals  with  ammonia  (§  105,  a,  and  §  113, 83 
1).  Dissolve  the  weighed  residue,  or  an  aliquot  part  of  it,  by 
digestion  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  fusion  with 
bisulphate  of  potassa  and  treatment  with  water  containing  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  determine  the  iron  volumetricaUy  as  directed 
§  113,  3,  a  or  J.  The  alumina  is  found  from  the  difference. 
This  is  an  excellent  method,  and  to  be  recommended  more  par- 
ticularly in  cases  where  the  relative  amount  of  iron  is  small 
If  you  have  enough  substance,  it  is  of  course  much  more  con- 
venient to  divide  the  solution,  by  weighing  or  measuring,  into 
2  portions,  and  determine  in  the  one  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  -|- 
alumina,  in  the  other  the  iron. 

J.  Ferric  Iron  from  Ferrous  Iron  (Zinc  and  Nickel). 

a.  Determine  in  a  portion  of  the  substance  the  total  amount  84 
of  the  iron  as  sesquioxi Je,  or  by  the  volumetric  way.  Dissolve 
another  portion  by  warming  with  sulphuric  acid  in  a  flask 
through  which  carbonic  acid  is  conducted,  to  exclude  the  air; 
dilute  the  solution,  and  determine  the  protoxide  of  iron  volu- 
metricaUy (§  112,  2,  a).  The  diflEerence  gives  the  quantity  of 
the  sesquioxide.  Or,  dissolve  the  compound  in  like  manner 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  determine  the  ferric  chloride  with 
sodium  thiosulphate  according  to  §  113,  3,  J.  In  this  case  tlie 
difference  gives  tlie  ferrous  iron.  If  it  is  desired  to  determine 
the  ferrous  chloride  in  the  hydrochloric  solution  directly,  it  will 
be  well  to  use  Penny's  method  (§  112,  2,  J).  If  the  compound 
in  which  the  fen'ous  and  ferric  basic  radicals  are  to  be  estimated 
is  decomposed  by  acids  with  difficulty,  heat  it  with  a  mixture 
of  4  parts  sulphuric  acid  and  1  part  water  (or  with  hydrochloric 
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add)  in  a  sealed  tabe  for  2  hoars  at  210°  (MrrsoHFRLiOHf). 
Or,  if  this  is  not  enough,  f  nse  it  with  borax  (1  part  mineral,  5 
to  6  vitrified  borax)  in  a  Bmall  retort,  connected  with  a  lla^ 
containing  nitrogen  (produced  by  combastion  of  phosphoms  in 
ur);  aQ  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  is  leas  snitable.  Triturate 
the  fused  mass  with  the  glass,  and  diesolve  in  boiling  bydro- 
ehloric  acid  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  (Hebhann  t. 
Eobell).  Or,  as  will  generally  be  the  best  way,  you  may  dis- 
tolve  the  substance  in  a  mixture  of  hydrofluoric  and  hydro- 
chloric or  hydrofiaorio  and  snlpbaric  acids  with  exdnsion  of 


*ir.  CooKB*  dissolves  silicates  in  a  mixture  of  solpharic  and 
'^jdroflnoric  acids  in  an  atmosphere  of  steam  and  carbonic  acid, 
^^d  determines  the  ferrous  iron  by  means  of  potassium  per- 


i 


Fig.  69  eichibits  his  apparatas.  To  the  sides  of  a  copper 
'^'ater^bath  are  attached  tliree  tubes.  The  tube  on  the  left  con- 
>^ect8with  aMariotte's  Saek  to  maintain  the  water  at  a  constant 
*©TeL  The  upper  tube  on  tlie  right  connects  with  a  carbonic 
*^d  gas  generator,  while  the  third  tube  carries  off  any  overflow 
of  water  to  the  sink. 

On  the  cover  of  the  water-bath  close  to  the  rim  is  a  circular 
groove,  which  receives  the  edge  of  an  inverted  glass  funnel. 
"Imq  the  apparatus  is  in  nse  this  groove  is  kept  full  of  water 
V  the  spray  from  the  boiling  liquid,  and  thus  forms  a  perfect 

■  Am.  Jour.  Bcience,  3d  aer.,  44,  847. 
tJtmr.  1  prakt.  Chem.,  81,  108 and  8S.  45S 
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water-joint ;  but  in  order  to  secnre  this  result  the  bath  must  be 
kept  nearly  full  of  water,  and  holes  for  the  ready  escape  of  the 
steam  and  spray  should  be  provided  in  the  rings,  which  cover 
the  bath  and  adapt  it  for  vessels  of  various  sizes*     By  this 
arrangement  the  funnel  may  be  kept  filled  with  an  atmosphere 
of  steam  or  of  carbonic  acid  for  an  indefinite  period.    More- 
over, we  can  either  pour  in  fresh  quantities  of  solvent,  or  we 
can  stir  up  the  material,  in  the  vessel  virithin,  introducing  a 
tube-funnel  or  stirrer  through  the  spout  of  the  covering  f nnnel. 
The  finely  pulverized  substance  (i  to  1  grm.)  is  placed  in  a 
large  platinum  crucible.     Upon  it  pour  a  mixture  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*5)  with  as  little  hydrofluoric  acid  aB 
experience  may  show  is  required  to  dissolve  or  decompose  the 
substance,  stirring  up  the  material  with  a  platinum  spatnla. 
■  The  crucible  is  next  transferred  to  the  water-bath,  the  covering 
funnel  put  in  place,  water  poured  into  the  groove,  the  interior 
filled  with  carbonic  acid,  and  the  lamp  lighted.    As  soon  as  the 
water  boils,  the  supply  of  carbonic  add  is  stopped ;  and  if  the 
water-level  has  been  properly  adjusted,  the  apparatus  will  take 
care  of  itself,  the  groove  will  be  kept  full  of  water,  and  the 
interior  of  the  funnel  full  of  steam.   If  the  materials  cake  on  the 
bottom  of  the  crucible,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  when  a 
large  amount  of  insoluble  sulphate  is  formed,  the  lamp  may  be 
removed,  the  apparatus  again  filled  with  carbonic  acid,  and  the 
contents  of  the  crucible  stirred  up  by  aid  of  a  stout  platinum 
wire  about  two  inches  long,  fused  to  the  end  of  a  glass  tube. 
Anything  adhering  to  the  rod  can  easily  be  washed  back  into 
the  crucible  by  directing  the  jet  from  the  wash-bottle  down  the 
throat  of  the  covering  funnel.    The  lamp  may  then  be  replaced, 
the  current  of  carbonic  acid  interrupted,  and  the  process  of 
digestion  continued.   When  the  decomposition  is  complete,  the 
current  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  re-established,  the  lamp  extin- 
guished, and  the  air-tube  of  the  Mariotte's  flask  raised  until  its 
lower  end  is  above  the  level  of  the  overflow.     A  slow  current 
of  water  is  thus  caused  to  flow  through  the  bath,  which  soon 
cools  down  the  whole  apparatus.    The  crucible  may  now  be 
removed,  its  contents  washed  into  a  beaker-glass,  and  the  solu- 
tion diluted  with  pure  water  until  the  volume  is  about  500  cc, 
when  the  amount  of  ferrous  iron  present  can  be  determined 
with  a  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  in  the  usual  way. 
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Many  iron  compounds  in  fine  powder  are  completely  decom- 
eed  bj  boiling  a  few  minutes  only  with  the  mixed  acids 
076  mentioned.  If  a  preliminary  experiment  shows  this  to 
)  the  case,  a  simple  and  satisfactory  way  of  effecting  a  solu- 
)n  is  to  boil  the  substance  with  the  solvent  acids  in  a  platinum 
ucible  of  40  to  50  c.c  capacity,  provided  with  a  well-fitting 
mosLve  cover.  By  watching  the  escaping  vapor,  one  can  i-egu- 
te  the  boiling  so  as  to  prevent  access  of  air  without  appreciable 
echanical  loss.  If  on  removing  the  cover  the  decomposition 
complete,  the  operation  may  be  considered  successful.  Put 
e  crucible  and  its  contents  at  once  into  cold  water  in  a  beaker 
d  titrate  with  permanganate  (or  thiosulphate  if  HCl  has  been 
Bd), 

Iron  may  also  be  determined  volumetrically  in  presence  of 
ic,  nickel,  etc.  It  is,  indeed,  often  the  better  way,  instead 
effecting  the  actual  separation  of  the  oiddes,  to  determine  in 
B  portion  of  the  solution  the  iron  -j-  zinc  or  -}-  nickel,  in 
ather  portion  the  iron  alone,  and  to  find  the  quantity  of  the 
ler  metal  by  the  difference.  However,  this  can  be  done  only 
cases  where  the  quantity  of  iron  is  relatively  small. 

12.  Cobalt  and  Nickel  from  Jfa^ffo/nese. 

To  the  acid  solution  add  sodium  carbonate  in  excess,  then  86 
3tic  acid  in  liberal  excess,  then  to  the  clear  fluid,  containing 
7  a  grm.  of  nickel  or  cobalt,  30  to  40  c.c.  of  sodium  acetate 
ution  (1  in  10),  and  pass  hydrogen  sulphide  to  saturation, 
3ping  at  70®.  Filter  off  the  precipitated  nickel  or  cobalt  sul- 
ide,  wash  and  dry  it.  Concentrate  the  filtrate  by  evapora- 
n,  add  ammonium  sulphide,  and  then  acetic  acid,  thus 
taining  a  second  precipitate  of  nickel  or  cobalt  sulphide, 
st  the  filtrate  again  in  the  same  manner.  In  the  united  pre- 
atates  determine  the  nickel  or  cobalt  according  to  §  110,  1,  J, 

§  111,  1,  o;  in  the  filtrate,  the  manganese  according  to 
.09,  2. 

IV.  Separation  of  Iron,  Aluminium,  Manganese,  Calcittm, 
Magnesium,  Potassium  and  Sodium. 

§  161. 

Ab  these  metals  are  found  together  in  the  analysis  of  most 
Lcates,  and  also  in  many  other  cases,  I  devote  a  distinct  para- 
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graph  to  the  deecription  of  the  methodB  which  are  employed  to 
effect  their  separation. 

1.  Method  hosed  wpon  the  employrrient  of  Barium  Car- 
honate  (particnlarlj  applicable  in  cases  where  the  mixture  con- 
tains only  a  small  proportion  of  calcium). 

The  solution  should  contain  no  free  chlorine,  and  the  iron  M 
should  be  all  in  the  form  of  ferric  salt.  Precipitate  the  iron 
and  aluminium  by  barium  carbonate  *  (46  and  64),  dissolve  the 
precipitate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  throw  down  the  barium  with 
sulphuric  acid,  filter,  and  estimate  the  iron  and  alumininm 
according  to  one  of  the  methods  given  §  160,  by  preference  83, 
at  least  when  the  quantity  of  aluminium  is  not  too  small. 

To  the  filtrate  from .  the  barium  carbonate  precipitate  add 
hydrochloric  acid,  heat,  throw  down  the  barium  with  sulphuric 
acid,  added  just  in  excess.  Filter  off  the  precipitate,  wash  till 
free  from  soluble  sulphate,  concentrate  if  necessary,  precipitate, 
and  determine  the  manganese  as  sulphide  (§  109,  2).  To  the 
filtrate  add  hydrochloric  acid,  heat,  filter  off  the  sulphur,  pre- 
cipitate the  lime  with  oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  finally  separate 

the  magnesia  from  the  alkalies  by  one  of  the  methods  given  § 
153. 

2.  Method  based  upon  the  application  of  Alkali  AoetaUs 
or  Foi'mates. 

Kemove  by  evaporation  any  very  considerable  excess  of  acid  8? 
which  may  be  present,  dilute,  add  sodium  carbonate,t  until  the 
fluid  is  nearly  neutral,  then  sodium  acetate  (or  sodium  formate) 
and  precipitate  iron  and  aluminium,  observing  all  directions 
given  in  71.  Wash  the  precipitate  well,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  precipitate  the  solution  with  ammonia  (37),  dry,  ignite, 
and  weigh.  Dissolve  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  or 
digest  it  with  1 6  times  its  weight  of  a  mixture  of  8  parts  sul- 
phuric acid  and  3  parts  water,  or  fuse  it  for  a  long  time  with 

*  Before  adding  the  barium  carbonate,  it  is  abtoltUely  indisperuable  to  ascer- 
tain whether  a  solution  of  it  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  completely  precipitated  by 
sulphuric  acid,  so  that  the  filtrate  leaves  no  residue  upon  evaporation  io  a  pla- 
tinum dish. 

f  In  cases  where  it  is  intended  to  estimate  the  alkalies  in  the  filtrate,  ammo- 
nium salts  must  be  used  instead  of  the  sodium  salts.  If,  however,  it  is  intended 
to  precipitate  manganese  subsequently  with  bromine,  ammonium  salts  miutnot 
be  introduced  into  the  solution. 
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(isnlphate  of  potassa,  difisolvo  in  water,  and  determine  the  iron 
olnmetrically  as  in  §  113,  3,  a  or  h.  The  difference  gives  the 
[nantity  of  the  aluminium.  If  any  silicic  acid  remains  behind 
m  dissolving  the  precipitate,  it  is  to  be  collected  on  a  filter, 
gnited,  weighed,  and  deducted  from  the  alumina.  The  filtrate 
x>ntains  the  manganese,  the  alkali-earth  metals,  and  the  alkalies. 
Precipitate  the  manganese  with  ammonium  sulphide  (§  109,  2), 
x>il  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  filter  off  the  sulphur,  precipi- 
ate  the  calcium,  after  addition  of  ammonia,  with  ammonium 
«alate,  and  lastly,  after  removing  the  ammoninm  salts  by  igni- 
ion,  precipitate  the  magnesium  from  the  hydrochloric  acid 
olution  of  the  residue  with  ammonium  sodium  phosphate, 
lowever,  if  it  is  intended  to  estimate  the  alkalies,  the  magne- 
ixim  must  be  separated  by  one  of  the  processes  in  §  153, 4.  This 
■Method  is  convenient,  and  gives  good  results,  especially  in  the 
^tieeence  of  much  iron  and  little  aluminium.  Since  aluminium 
^  not  precipitated  by  alkali  acetates  or  formates  vdth  the  same 
^rtainty  as  iron,  it  is  necessary  to  test  the  weighed  manganese 
lilphide  for  aluminium. 

[This  method  is  to  be  recommended  when  manganese  is  pres- 
et with  iron,  or  with  iron  and  a  moderate  proportion  of  alumin- 
nra.  If,  however,  the  amount  of  aluminium  is  lai^  in  propor- 
ion  to  the  iron,  it  is  difficult  to  precipitate  it  completely  with 
odium  acetate.  Instead  of  precipitating  manganese  with  . 
mmonium  sulphide  it  may  be  separated  from  calcium  and 
lagnesinm  by  precipitation  with  bromine.  Add  aqueous  solu- 
ion  of  bromine  to  the  filtrate  from  the  iron  precipitate  with- 
•ut  previous  concentration  of  the  filtrate,  unless  its  vohime 
xceeds  600  or  700  cc,  and  proceed  according  to  §  159,  62.] 

3.  Method  based  upon  the  application  of  Am/raonium  Stdr 
}hide. 

Mix  the  fluid  in  a  fiask  with  ammonium  chloride,  then  with  88 
immonia,  until  a  precipitate  just  begins  to  form,  then  with 
rellow  ammonium  sulphide,  fill  the  fiask  nearly  up  to  the  top 
irith  water,  cork  it,  allow  to  settle  in  a  warm  place,  filter,  and 
xrash  the  precipitate — consisting  of  iron  and  manganese  sulphides 
ind  aluminium  hydroxide — without  interruption  with  water 
containing  ammonium  sulphide.  Separate  the  calcium,  magne- 
nam,  and  alkalies  in  the  filtrate  as  in  87.     Dissolve  the  precipi- 
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tate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  separate  the  alumininm  from  the 
iron  and  manganese  according  to  65  or  66,  and  then  the  iron 
from  the  manganese,  say  by  70  or  71. 

The  following  method  is  particularly  suitable  in  cases  where 
no  manganese  is  present,  or  only  inappreciable  traces : 

4.  Method  hosed  upon  the  applicdtion  of  Ammonia, 

The  solution  must  contain  all  the  iron  in  the  state  of  a  ferric  N 
salt.  Add  a  relatively  large  quantity  of  ammonium  chloride, 
and — observing  the  precautions  indicated  in  37 — precipitate 
with  ammonia.  The  precipitate  contains  the  whole  of  the  iron 
and  aluminium ;  at  most  an  inappreciable  amount  of  the  latter 
remains  in  solution  if  the  free  ammonia  has  been  almost  bat 
not  entirely  driven  off  by  heat,  if  the  solution  was  diluted  suffi- 
ciently, and  if  enough  ammonium  chloride  was  present.  It 
may  also  contain  small  quantities  of  calcium  and  magnesium 
and  a  little  manganese.  It  is  well^  therefore,  usually  to  redis- 
solve  the  washed  precipitate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  reprecipi- 
tatc  with  ammonia.  In  this  way  the  precipitate  will  be  got  free 
from  alkali-earths  and  manganese.  Wash  the  precipitate  com- 
pletely, dry,  ignite,  and  treat  according  to  87.  If  silicic  acid 
remains  undissolved,  it  is  to  be  determined  and  deducted.  The 
solution  filtered  from  the  aluminium  and  ferric  hydroxide  is 
concentrated  by  evaporation,  the  manganese  is  precipitated  and 
determined  according  to  §  109,  2,  as  sulphide,  the  alkali-earth 
metals  and  alkalies  in  the  filtrate  are  determined  according  to 
87.  The  weighed  sulphide  of  manganese  is  digested  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  any  residue  that  may  remain  fused  with 
bisulphate  of  potassa,  dissolved  in  water,  and  tested  for  alumina. 

Supplement  to  the  Fourth  Oroup. 

To  §§  158,  159,  160. 

Separa^tion  of  Uranium  from  the  other  Metals  of 

Grours  I. — IV. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  in  §  114,  that  uranium  in  uranyl  M 
compounds  cannot  be  completely  separated  from  the  alkalies 
by  means  of  ammonia,  as  the  precipitated  ammonium  uranate 
is  likely  to  contain  also  fixed  alkalies.     The  precipitate  should 
therefore  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  evapo- 
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ted  in  the  platinum  cmcible,  the  residue  gently  ignited  in  a 
irrent  of  hydrogen  gas,  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali  metals 
rt;raeted  with  water,  and  the  uranous  oxide  (UO,)  ignited  in 
^drogen,  in  order  to  its  being  weighed  as  such,  or  in  the  air, 
hereby  it  is  converted  into  nranous  uranate,  U(UO^),.  Instead 
'  dissolving  the  precipitate  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  treating 
e  solution  as  directed,  you  may  heat  the  precipitate  cau- 
3udy*  with  ammonium  chloride,  and  treat  the  residue  with 
ater  (H.  Boss).  Uranium  may  be  completely  separated  from 
e  alkalies  also  by  ammonium  sulphide  as  H.  Eose  .found. 
EicEL^t  has  examined  this  subject  with  great  care  and  recom- 
ends  the  following  method  of  precipitation: — The  solution 
jing  neutral  or  sUghUy  acid,  add  an  excess  of  yellow  ammo- 
um  sulphide  and  keep  nearly  boiling  for  an  hour  to  convert 
e  first  formed  precipitate  of  uranium  oxysulphide  entirely 
to  a  mixture  of  uranous  oxide  and  sulphur.  The  fluid,  at  first 
irk  from  presence  of  dissolved  uranium,  will  now  appear  yel-  ' 
w  and  transparent.  Filter  off  the  precipitate  containing  all 
e  uranium  and  wash  it  with  cold  or  warm  water^  first  by 
(cantation,  finally  on  the  filter.  It  is  well  to  mix  a  little 
imonium  sulphide  or  chloride  with  the  water,  as  when  pure 
ater  is  used  the  last  filtrate  is  apt  to  be  turbid.  The  dried 
^pitate  is  roasted  and  then  converted  into  uranous  uranate 
r  ignition  in  the  air,  or  into  uranous  oxide  by  ignition  in 
rdrogen  (§  114). 

From  barium  uranyl  may  be  separated  by  sulphuric  acid,  91 
om  strontium  and  calcium  by  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol, 
mmonia  fails  to  effect  complete  separation  of  uranyl  from  the 
kali-earth  metals,  the  precipitate  always  containing  not  incon- 
ierable  quantities  of  the  latter.  In  such  precipitates,  however, 
e  uranium  and  the  alkali-earth  metals  may  likewise  be  sepa- 
ted  by  gentle  ignition  with  ammonium  chloride  and  treatment 
the  residue  with  water. 

Uranyl  may  be  separated  from  strontium  and  calcium  also  M 
r  precipitation  with  ammonium  sulphide  by  the  method  given 
ove  in  the  separation  from  the  alkalies.     As  carbonates  of  the 
kali-earth  metals  may  be  coprecipitated,  treat  the  washed  pre- 


*  StroDg  Ignitioii  would  occasion  the  volatilization  of  uranium  chloride, 
t  Zeitschr.  1  anaL  Chem.  4,  870. 
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cipitate  of  nranous  oxide  and  sulphur  in  the  cold  with  dilate 
hydrochloric  acid  which  will  not  difisolve  nranous  oxide. 
Ammonium  sulphide  will  not  answer  for  the  separation  of 
uranium  from  hari'wm  (Remele*). 

Magnesium  may  be  separated  from  uranyl  not  only  by  9 
ammonium  sulphide  in  presence  of  ammonium  chloride,  but 
also  by  ammonia.  Add  enough  ammonium  chloride  to  the 
solution,  heat  to  boiling,  supersaturate  with  anmionia,  continue 
boiling  till  the  odor  of  ammonia  is  but  slight,  filter  the  hot  fluid, 
and  wash  the  precipitate,  which  is  free  from  magnesium,  with 
hot  water  containing  ammonia  (H.  Eosb).  It  is  always  well  to 
test  the  uranous  oxide  obtained  by  ignition  in  hydrogen  for 
magnesium  by  treating  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

Aluminium  is  best  separated  from  uranyl  by  mixing  the 
somewhat  acid  fluid  with  ammonium  carbonate  in  excess.  The 
uranyl  passes  completely  into  solution,  while  the  aluminium 
remains  absolutely  undissolved.  Filter,  evaporate,  add  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  resolution  of  the  precipitate  produced,  heat  till 
all  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled,  and  precipitate  with  ammonia 

(§  114). 

Uranyl  is  best  separated  from  chromium  (W.  QiBBst)  by 
adding  to  the  solution  soda  in  slight  excess,  heating  to  boiling 
and  adding  bromine  water,  when  the  chromium  is  rapidly 
converted  into  chromic  acid.  Filter  the  solution  containing 
sodium  clironiate  from  the  precipitate  which  has  a  deep  orange- 
red  color  and  consists  of  a  compound  of  soda  and  uranic  oxide 
mixed  with  some  uranyl  cliromate.  Wash  the  precipitate  with 
hot  water  containing  a  little  soda,  dissolve  it  in  hot  nitric  acid, 
boil  the  solution  a  few  minutes  to  drive  off  any  nitrous  acid,  and 
precipitate  tlie  chromic  acid  according  to  §  130,  I.,  a,  /?  with 
mercurous  niti'ate  (according  to  Gibbs  at  a  boiling  heat).  The 
filtrate  now  contains  the  whole  of  the  uranium,  of  course  in 
presence  of  mercury. 

The  separation  of  uranyl  from  the  metals  of  the  faurtf^  94 
group  may  ])e  based  simply  on  the  fact  that  ammonium  carbonate 
prevents  the  precipitation  of  uranyl,  but  not  that  of  the  other 
metals   by   ammonium   sulphide.     Mix   the    solution   with  a 
mixture  of  ammonium  carbonate  and  ammonium  sulphide,  allow 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Cham.  4,888.  t  ^*  1^  ^0. 
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ibeide  in  a  closed  flask,  and  wash  the  precipitate  with  water 
Eiining  ammonioip  carbonate  and  ammoniutn  sulphide, 
lemove  the  greater  part-  of  the  excess  of  ammoninm  car- 
te from  the  filtrate  by  a  very  gentle  heat,  acidify  with 
ochloric  acid,  warm,  filter  off  the  separated  sulphur,  and 
w  down  the  uranium  either  by  ammonium  sulphide  (see 
e.  Separation  of  Uranium  from  the  Alkalies)  or  by 
[ng  with  nitric  acid  and  then  adding  ammonia  (H.  Eoss,* 
ELEf).  The  method  is  not  so  suitable  in  presence  of  nickel, 
little  of  this  metal  is  very  liable  to  pass  into  the  filtrate 
)recipitation  with  ammonium  carbonate  and  ammonium 
lide. 

^e7*ric  iron  may  be  also  separated  from  uranyl  by  means  of 
iccess  of  ammonium  carbonate.  The  small  quantity  of  iron 
h  passes  with  the  uranium  into  solution  will  fall  down  on 
ring  the  solution  to  stand  for  several  hours,  or  it  may  be 
[pitated  with  ammonium  sulphide,  before  the  uranium  is 
wn  down  (Pi8Ani:|:). 

''rom  nickdj  cobalt,  manganese,  zinc,  and  magnesium, 
nranyl  may  also  be  separated  by  barium  carbonate.  The 
,  which  should  contain  a  little  free  acid,  is  mixed  with  the 
ipitant  in  excess,  and  allowed  to  stand  in  the  cold  for  24 
s  with  frequent  shaking  (84). 

■"rom  cobaU,  nickel,  and  zinc  uranyl  may  also  be  separated  96 
Bs  and  Perkin8§)  by  taking  the  neutral  or  slightly  acid 
ions  of  the  chlorides,  adding  sodium  acetate  in  excess  and 
V  drops  of  acetic  acid,  and  passing  a  rapid  current  of  hydro- 
sulphide  for  half  an  hour  through  the  boiling  fluid.  The 
ium  remains  dissolved  while  the  other  metals  are  precipi- 
l.  I  should  advise  testing  the  filtrate  with  a  mixture  of 
ionium  carbonate  and  ammonium  sulphide  to  see  if  any 
b1,  cobalt,  or  zinc  remain  in  solution. 


Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  1,  412.  \  Compt.  rend.  52,  106. 

i».  4,  885.  §  Zeitschr.  f .  anal.  Chem.  8,  884. 
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Fifth  Oroup. 

SILYEB — MERCURY  (iN  MERCUBOUS  AND  MEBCURIO  OOMPOTTNDe)— LIAD 

— BISMUTH — COPPEB — CADMIUM. 

I.  Sbparation  of  the  Metals  of  the  Fifth  Group  fbom  thom 

OF  THE  FIRST   FoUR   GrOUPS. 

§162. 

Ikdex.    (The  numbers  refer  to  those  in  the  margin.) 

Silcer  from  the  metals  of  Groups  I.— IV.,  96,  07. 
Mercury  {in  mereurous  and  mercuric  eompaund»)  from  the 

metals  of  Groups  I.— IV.,  96,  98. 
Lead  from  the  metals  of  Groups  I. — IV.,  96,  99. 
Bismuth  from  the  metals  of  Groups  I. — IV.,  96,  104. 
Copper  from  the  metals  of  Groups  I.~IV.,  96,  100,  101,  lOS. 

zinc,  103. 
Cadmium  from  the  metals  of  Groups  I. — IV.,  96. 

zinc,  105. 

A.     General  Method, 

All  the  Metals  of  the  Fifth  Group  from  those  or 
THE  FIRST  Four  Groups. 

Principle :  Hydrogen  Sulphide  precipitates  from  Add 
Solutions  the  Metals  of  the  Fifth  Group^  hut  not  those  ofthi 
first  Four  Groups. 

The  following  points  require  especial  attention  in  the  execn- 
tion  of  the  process : 

a.  To  effect  the  separation  of  the  metals  of  the  fifth  gronp  96 
from  those  of  the  first  three  groups,  by  means  of  hydrogen 
sulphide,  it  is  necessary  simply  that  the  reaction  of  the  solution 
should  be  acid,  the  nature  of  the  acid  to  which  the  reaction  is 
due  being  of  no  consequence.  But,  to  effect  the  .separation  of 
the  metals  of  the  fifth  group  from  those  of  the  fourth,  the 
presence  of  a  free  mineral  acid  is  indispensable ;  otherwise  zinc 
and,  under  certain  circumstances,  also  cobalt  and  nickel  may  be 
coprccipitated. 

y^.  But  even  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  fluid 
will  not  always  entirely  prevent  the  coprecipitation  of  thezina 
ErvoT  and  Bouquet*  declare  a  complete  separation  of  copper 

*  AziDal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  80,  864. 
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from  zinc  by  means  of  hydrogen  sulphide  altogether  imprao- 
ticable.  Calveet  *  states  that  he  has  arrived  at  the  same  con- 
dnsion.  On  the  other  hand,  SpiEGATisf  concurs  with  H.  Hose 
in  maintaining  that  the  complete  separation  of  copper  from  zinc 
may  be  effected  by  means  of  hydrogen  sulphide  in  presence  of 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  free  acid. 

In  this  conflict  of  opinions,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  subject 
this  method  once  more  to  a  searching  investigation.  I  there- 
fore instructed  one  of  the  students  in  my  laboratory,  Mr. 
Q-BUNDMANN,  to  make  a  series  of  experiments  in  the  matter, 
'^ith  a  view  to  settling  the  question.  J 

The  following  process  is  founded  on  the  results  which  we 
obtained : 

Add  to  the  coppee  and  zmo  solution  a  large  amount  of 
l^jdrochloric  acid  {e.g.^  to  '4  grm.  oxide  of  copper  in  250  c.c.  of 
Solution,  30  cc.  hydrochloric  acid  of  1*1  sp.  gr.),  conduct  into 
'the  fluid  at  about  70*^  hydrogen  sulpliide  largely  in  excess,  filter 
^fore  the  excess  of  hydrogen  sulphide  has  had  time  to  escape 
Or  become  decomposed,  wash  with  hydrogen  sulphide  water, 
^^j  roast,  redissolve  in  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  nearly 
to  dryness,  add  water  and  hydrochloric  acid  as  above,  and  pre- 
cipitate again  with  hydrogen  sulphide.  This  second  precipi- 
tate is  free  from  zinc ;  it  is  treated  as  directed  in  §  119,  3. 

If  CADiauH  is  present,  it  is  well  to  have  less  acid  present, 
e,g.j  to  "4  grm.  oxide  of  cadmium  in  250  c.c.  of  solution  add  10 
cc.  hydrochloric  acid  of  1*1  sp.  gr.  If  the  quantity  of  zinc  is 
considerable,  dissolve  the  first  precipitate  of  cadmium  sulphide 
in  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  nearly  to  dryness,  add  10 
cc  hydrochloric  acid  and  about  250  cc.  water,  and  precipitate 
again.    In  this  way  the  results  are  quite  satisfactory. 

y.  The  other  metals  of  the  fifth  group  comport  themselves 
in  this  respect  similarly  to  cadmium,  Le.^  they  are  not  com- 
pletely precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide  in  presence  of  too 
much  free  acid  in  a  concentrated  solution.  Lead  requires,  the 
least  amount  of  free  acid  to  be  retained  in  solution ;  then  follow 
in  order  of  succession,  cadmium,  mercury,  bismuth,  copper,  sil- 
ver (M.  Martin§).    a  portion  of  the  filtrate  should,  if  neces- 

♦  Journ.  f.  prakt  Chem.  71.  155.  t  ^^  78,  241. 

t  lb.  57,  184.  §  Ih.  67.  871. 
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sary,  be  tested  by  addition  of  a  kige  quantity  of  hydrogen  bhI- 
phide  to  flee  if  the  precipitation  of  the  fifth  group  was  com- 
plete. 

d.  If  hydrochloric  add  prodaces  no  precipitate  in  the 
solution,  it  is  preferred  as  acidifying  agent,  otherwise  sulphuric 
or  nitric  acid  must  be  used.  In  the  latter  case  the  fluid  mnst 
be  rather  largely  diluted.  Eliot  and  Stobeb  *  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusion  as  ourselves,  and  showed  that  the  cause  of 
Calvebi^'s  unfavorable  results  was  the  too  large  dilution  of  hia 
solutions.  For  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  zinc  you  have 
not  merely  to  preserve  a  certain  proportion  between  the  zinc 
and  the  free  acid,  but  also  a  certain  degree  of  dilution. 
Although  I  agree  with  the  above-named  chemists  in  the  opinion 
that  it  is  possible  to  produce  a  condition  of  the  fluid,  under 
which  one  precipitation  will  effect  complete  separation,  still  it 
appears  to  me  better,  for  practical  purposes,  to  precipitate  twice, 
as  this  is  sure  to  lead  to  the  desired  result. 

e.  A  somewhat  copious  experience  in  the  separation  of  gop- 
PEB  from  NICKEL  (and  cx)balt)  which  so  frequently  occurs  has 
led  me  to  the  opinion  that  a  double  precipitation  is  unnecessary. 
If  the  solution  which  is  to  be  treated  with  hydrogen  sulphide 
contains  enough  free  hydrochloric  acid  and  not  too  much  water, 
the  copper  falls  down  absolutely  free  from  nickel,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  quantity  of  free  acid  is  not  too  large,  the  fil- 
trate will  be  quite  free  from  copper. 

<2.  Cadmium  and  zmc  may,  according  to  Folleniits,  also  be 
completely  separated  by  a  single  precipitation,  if  the  metals  are 
present  in  a  sulphuric  acid  solution  containing  25  or  30  per 
cent,  of  dilute  acid  of  1-19  sp.  gr.  Precipitate  with  hydrogen 
sulphide  at  70°.  Collect  the  precipitate  on  a  weighed  asbestos 
filter,  dry  in  a  current  of  heated  air,  ignite  gently  in  a  stream 
of  pure  hydrogen  sulphide  (to  convert  small  quantities  of  cad- 
mium sulphate  into  sulphide),  remove  the  small  quantity  of 
separated  sulphur  by  gentle  ignition  in  a  current  of  air,  and 
weigh. 

*  On  the  Impurities  of  Commercial  Zinc,  &c. — ^Memoirs  of  tlie  America 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.    New  Series.    YoL  8. 
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B.  Special  Methods. 

Single  Metals  of  the  Fifth  Group  fbom  Single  ob 
Mixed  Metals  of  the  first  Foub  Groups. 

1.  Silver  is  most  simply  and  completely  separated  from  the  97 
metals  of  the  first  four  groups  by  means  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  hydrochloric  acid  must  not  be  used  too  largely  in 
excess,  and  the  fluid  must  be  sufficiently  dilute ;  otherwise  a 
portion  of  the  silver  will  remain  in  solution.  Care  must  be 
taken  also  not  to  omit  the  addition  'of  nitric  acid,  which  pro- 
motes the  separation  of  the  silver  chloride.  The  latter  should 
be  treated  according  to  §  115,  1,  a, 

2.  The  separation  of  mercurt  from  the  metals  of  the  98 
^^bst  four  groups  may  be  effected  also  by  ignition,  which  will 
Cause  the  volatilization  of  the  mercury  or  the  mercurial  com- 
pound, leaving  the  non-volatile  bodies  beliind.  The  method  is 
Applicable  in  many  cases  to  alloys,  in  others  to  oxides,  chlorides, 
Or  sulphides.  If  the  mercury  is  estimated  only  from  tlie  loss, 
the  operation  is  conducted  in  a  crucible ;  otherwise  in  a  bulb- 
tube,  or  a  wide  glass  tube  with  porcelain  boat.  In  the  latter 
case  it  is  well  to  use  a  current  of  hydrogen  (compare  §  118, 

The  precipitation  of  mercury  as  mercurous  chloride  with 
phosphorous  acid,  according  to  §  118,  2,  is  also  well  adapted  for 
its  separation  from  metals  of  the  first  four  groups.  If  the  mer- 
cury is  already  present  as  a  mercurous  salt,  it  may  be  separated 
and  determined  in  a  simple  manner,  by  precipitation  with 
hydrochloric  acid  (§  117,  1). 

3.  From  those  basio  radicals  whigh  form  soluble  salts  99 
wtth  sulphuric  acid,  lead  may  be  readily  separated  by  that 
acid.     The  results  ar6  very  satisfactory,  if  the  rules  given  in 

§  116,  3  are  strictly  adhered  to. 

If  you  have  lead  in  presence  of  barium,  both  in  form  of 
sulphates,  digest  the  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  ordinary 
ammonium  sesquicarbonate,  without  application  of  heat.  This 
decomposes  the  lead  salt,  leaving  the  barium  salt  unaltered. 
Wash,  first  with  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate,  then  with 
water,  and  separate  finally  the  lead  carbonate  from  the  barium 
eolpbate,  by  acetic  acid  or  dilute  nitric  acid  (H.  Hose*).     The 

*  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Cbem.  66,  166. 
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same  object  may  also  be  attained  hy  suspending  the  washed 
insoluble  salts  in  water  and  digesting  with  a  clear  concentrated 
solution  of  sodium  tliiosulphate  at  15—20°  (not  higher).  The 
barium  sulphate  remains  undissolved,  the  lead  sulphate  dis- 
solves. Determine  the  lead  in  the  filtrate  (after  §  116,  2)  as 
lead  sulphide  (J.  Lowe*). 

4.  Copper  fbom  all  Metals  of  thb  tibst  Fotjb  Groups. 

a.  Free  the  solution  as  far  as  possible  &om  hydrochloric  100 
and  nitric  acids  by  evaporation  with  sulphuric  acid.  Dilute  if 
necessary,  boil,  and  add  sodium  thiosulphate  f  as  long  as  a  black 
precipitate  continues  to  form.  As  soon  as  this  has  deposited, 
and  the  supernatant  fluid  contains  only  suspended  sulphur, 
the  whole  of  the  copper  is  precipitated.  The  precipitate  is 
cuprous  sulphide  (Cu,S),  and  may  be  readily  washed  without 
suffering  oxidation.  Convert  it  into  anhydrous  cuprous  sul- 
phide by  ignition  in  hydrogen  (§  119,  3).  The  other  metak 
are  in  the  filtrate  and  washings.  Evaporate  with  some  nitric 
acid,  filter,  and  determine  the  metals  in  the  filtrate.  ^  Kesults 
good.  Tlie  method  requires  practice,  as  the  end  of  the  pre- 
cipitation of  the  copper  is  not  so  easy  to  hit  as  when  hydro- 
gen sulphide  is  employed. 

If  the  solution  contained  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  and 
this  was  not  first  removed  before  the  addition  of  the  thiosul- 
phate, the  precipitant  would  be  required  in  much  larger  quan- 
tity ;  in  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  because  the  cuprous 
chloride  produced  is  only  decomposed  by  a  large  excess  of 
thiosulphate,  in  the  presence  of  nitric  acid  because  the  thio- 
sulphate does  not  begin  to  act  on  the  copper  salt  till  all  the 
nitric  acid  is  decomposed. 

*Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem. 

f  The  commercial  salt  is  often  not  suflSciently  pure;  in  which  case  some 
sodium  carbonate  must  be  added  to  its  solution,  and  the  mixture  Altered. 

^  As  far  back  as  1842.  C.  Himly  made  the  first  proposal  to  employ  sodium 
thiosulphate  for  the  precipitation  of  many  metals  as  sulphides  (Annal.  d.  Chem. 
u.  Pharm.  43.  150).  The  question,  after  long  neglect,  was  afterwards  taken  up 
again  by  YonL  (Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  96,  287),  and  Slatbr  (Chem.  Gaz. 
1855,  369).  Flajolot,  however,  made  the  first  quantitative  experiment  (AnnaL 
des.  Mines,  1853.  641;  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  61,  105).  The  results  obtained  bj 
him  are  perfectly  satisfactory. 
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b.  Precipitate  the  copper  as  cuprous  sulphocyanate  accord-  101 
ng  to  §  119,  3,  b ;  the  other  metals  remain  in  solution  (Eivot). 
]f  alkalies  were  present  and  it  were  desired  to  determine  them 
Q  the  filtrate,  ammonium  sulphocyanate  must  be  used  instead 
i  the  potassium  salt  usually  employed.  This  method  is  par- 
icularly  well  adapted  for  the  separation  of  copper  from  zinc 
^e  zinc  can  be  precipitated  at  once  from  the  filtrate  by  sodium 
arbonate.  The  method  is  also  suitable  for  separating  copper 
rom  iron  (H.  Eose*)  ;  in  this  case  it  is  unnecessary  that  ferric 
dts  be  completely  reduced  by  the  sulphurous  acid  added ;  the 
3paration  may  be  effected,  even  if  the  solution  becomes  blood- 
id  on  the  addition  of  the  precipitant. 

c.  The  solution  should  be  free  from  hydrochloric  acid,  and  102 
lould  contain  a  certain  quantity  of  free  nitric  acid  (20  c.c, 
itric  acid  of  1*2  sp.  gr.  to  200  cc),  and  some  sulphuric  acid, 
'hrow  down  the  copper  by  a  galvanic  current,  so  that  the 
letal  may  be  firmly  deposited  on  a  platinum  vessel  (prefer- 
ily  a  platinum  cone),  which  forms  the  negative  pole.  Take 
ire  that  the  current  is  strong  enough,  and,  without  intemipt- 
ig  it,  remove  the  cone  from  the  fluid  occasionally  to  see  when 
le  copper  is  all  precipitated.  With  proper  execution  the 
3paration  of  copper  from  all  metals  of  Groups  1-4  is  thorough. 
lU  metals  of  Groups  1-4  remain  dissolved,  except  manganese, 
rhich  separates  as  binoxide  at  the  positive  pole.  The  method 
squires  practice  and  strict  attention  to  the  conditions  which 
ave  been  determined  by  a  long  course  of  experiments.  It  is 
particularly  suited  for  mining  assays  and  manufactures.  The 
lectrolytic  method  of  separating  copper  was,  I  believe,  first 
ecommended  by  GiBBS,t  and  afterwards  improved  by 
iUCKow.i^  Lecoq  de  BoiSBAnDRAN,§  UllgrenJ  and  Mbb* 
iickI^  liave  also  written  on  this  subject.  Finally  the  method 
vss  very  accurately  and  minutely  described  by  the  Mansfelder 
)ber-Berg-  und  Hiittendirection  at  Eisleben,**  who,  after 
;iving  a  prize  to  Luckow's  method,  afterwards  adopted  it,  and 
till  further  improved  it.  I  must  refer  the  reader  for  details 
0  the  last  mentioned  memoir  and  Lugkow's  paper. 

*  Pogg.  Annal.  110,  434.  t  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  8,  884. 

1  Dingler'8  polyt.  Journ.  177,  296,  and  (in  detail)  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  B,  SQL 

g  Zeitschr.  f .  anal.  Chem.  7,  358,  and  9,  102.  |  lb.  7, 255. 

Y  American  Chemist,  2, 186.  **  Zeitschr.  f.  anaL  Chem.  11, 1. 
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COPPEB  FBOH  ZiNO. 

BoBiEREE*  employed  the  following  method  with  satisfacj-  1ft 
tory  resnlts  in  the  analysis  of  many  alloys  of  zinc  and  copper: 
The  alloy  is  put  into  a  porcelain  boat  lying  in  a  porcelain  tube, 
and  heated  to  redness  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  at  the 
most,  a  rapid  stream  of  hydrogen  gas  being  conducted  over  it 
during  the  process.  The  zinc  volatilizes,  the  copper  remains 
behind.  If  the  alloy  contains  a  little  lead  (under  2  to  3  per 
cent.)  this  goes  off  entirely  with  the  zinc,  and  is  partly  depos- 
ited in  the  porcelain  tube  in  front  of  the  boat ;  if  more  lead 
is  present  part  only  is  volatilized,  the  rest  remaining  with  the 
copper  (M.  BuRsxYNf). 

6.  Bismuth  fbom  the  Metals  of  the  fibst  Foub  Gboups, 
WITH  THE  Exception  of  Ferric  Iron. 

Precipitate  the  bismuth  according  to  §  120, 4,  as  basic  chlo-  1( 
ride,  and  determine  it  as  metal;  all  the  other  basic  metals 
remain  completely  in  solution.     Besults  very  satisfactory  (H. 
RoseJ). 

7.  Cadmium  from  Zmo. 

Prepare  a  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  solution  of  the  two  1( 
oxides,  as  neutral  as  possible,  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  tar- 
taric acid,  then  solution  of  potassa  or  soda,  until  the  reaction  of 
the  clear  fluid  is  distinctly  alkaline.  Dilute  now  with  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  water,  and  boil  for  1^2  hours.  All  the  cad- 
mium precipitates  as  hydroxide,  free  from  alkali  (to  be  deter- 
mined as  directed  §  121),  whilst  the  whole  of  the  zinc  remains 
in  solution ;  the  latter  metal  is  determined  as  directed  in  §  108, 
1,  5  (AuBEL  and  IIamdohr§).  The  test-analyses  communicated 
are  satisfactory.  As  the  separation  only  succeeds  when  the  sub- 
stances are  present  in  correct  proportions,  I  will  add  the  quan- 
tities employed  by  Aubel  and  Ramdohr  with  especially  good 
effect.  About  1  grm.  oxide  of  zinc  and  1  grm.  oxide  of  cad- 
mium were  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  30  grm.  solution 
of  tartaric  acid  (containing  '23  grm.  acid  in  1  grm.),  50  grm. 
soda  sohition  of  1*16  sp.  gr.,  and  120  grm.  water  added,  and 
the  whole  boiled  2  hours.  (The  boiling  must  on  no  account 
be  done  in  glass ;  a  platinum  or  silver  dish  should  be  used.) 


*  Compt.  rend.  86,  224;  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  68,  880. 

+  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  11,  175. 

i  Pogg.  Annal.  110,  429.  §  Annal.  d.  Chem.  xl  Fhann.  108, 88. 
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U.  Skparation   of  the  Metals  of  the  Fifth  Gboup   from 

EACH  otheb.* 

§  163. 

Ihdex.    (The  numbers  refer  to  those  in  the  margin.) 

saver  from  copper.  106.  111.  118.  124,  125. 
cadmium.  106.  111.  118. 

bismuth.  106.  110.  118.  122. 

mercuricum.*  106,  111.  118.  119,  121. 

lead.  106.  109.  110.  118.  124. 

Mercurioum*  from  silver.  106.  111.  118,  119,  121. 

mercurosum,*  107. 

lead.  108. 109. 110. 118. 119. 121. 

bismuth.  108. 110. 118. 114.  119. 

copper.  108. 112. 118. 119, 121. 

cadmium.  108. 118. 119. 

Jiermtroium*  from  mercuricum,  107. 

copper.  107. 

cadmium.  107. 

lead.  107, 109. 

Ck>mpare  also  mercuricum  from  other  metals. 

Lead  from  silver.  106,  110.  118.  124.  125. 

mercuricum,  108,  109.  110,  118,  119,  121. 

mercurosum.  107.  109. 

copper.  109.  110.  118.  115. 

bismuth,  109.  115,  122,  128. 

cadmium.  109,  110.  118. 

from  sUver.  106.  110.  118.  122. 

lead,  109.  115.  122.  128. 

copper,  110.  118.  114,  116.  122. 

cadmium,  110.  118.  114.  115.  118. 

mercuricum.  108.  110,  118,.  114,  119. 

Copper  from  silver.  106.  Ill,  118.  124. 

lead,  109.  110.  118.  115. 

bismuth.  110.  118.  114.  116.  122. 

mercuricum.  108.  112,  118.  119,  121. 

**        mercurosum,  107. 

cadmium.  112.  118,  117.  120. 

Copper  in  cupric  from  copper  in  cuprous  compounds,  125. 

Cadmium  from  silver.  106,  111.  118. 

lead,  109,  110,  118. 

bismuth.  110.  118,  114.  115.  118. 

copper.  112, 118,  115.  117,  120. 

"         mercuricum.  108.  118,  119. 

'*        mercurosum.  107. 

*  For  the  sake  of  brevity  the  terms  "mercuricum**  and  "mercurosum"  are 
used  to  designate  respectively  mercury  in  mercuric  and  mercurous  compounds. 
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1.  Methods  hosed  upon  the  InsolvbUity  of  certain  of  ik 
Chlorides  in  Water  or  Alcohol. 

a.    SlLYEB  FBOM  CoPPEB,  CADMIUM^  BlfiMUTH,  MeBCUSICIJIC,  AID 

Lead. 

or.  To  separate  silver  from  copper j  cadmium,^  and  hismuthy  106 
add  to  the  nitric  acid  solution  containing  excess  of  nitric  acid, 
hydrochloric  acid  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms,  and  separate 
the  precipitated  silver  chloride  from  the  solution  which  con- 
tains the  other  metals,  as  directed  §  115, 1,  a.  In  the  presence 
of  bismuth,  after  pouring  off  the  supernatant  fluid,  heat  again 
with  nitric  acid,  and  wai^  with  dilute  nitric  acid  before  wash- 
ing with  water. 

/3.  If  you  wish  to  separate  mercuricum  from  silver  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  special  precautions  must  be  taken,  as  a  solu- 
tion of  mercuric  nitrate  possesses  the  property  of  dissolving 
silver  chloride  (Wackenrodeb,  v.  Liebig,*  H.  DEBRATf). 
Althougli  the  silver  chloride  in  solution  for  the  most  part 
separates  on  the  addition  of  enough  hydrochloric  acid  to  con- 
vert the  mercuric  nitrate  into  chloride,  or  on  addition  of 
sodium  acetate,  still  we  cannot  depend  upon  the  complete  pre- 
cipitation of  the  silver.  On  this  account,  mix  the  nitric  acid 
solution — which  must  not  contain  any  mercurous  salt,  and  is 
to  be  in  a  sufficiently  dilute  condition  and  acidified  with  nitric 
acid — with  hydrochloric  acid,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms. 
Allow  to  deposit,  filter  off  the  clear  fluid,  heat  the  precipitate 
— to  free  it  from  any  possibly  coprecipitated  basic  mercuric 
salts — with  a  little  nitric  acid,  add  water,  then  a  few  drops  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  filter  off  the  silver  chloride.  In  the 
filtrate  detennine  the  mercury  as  sulphide  (§  118,  3),  and 
finally  test  this  for  silver,  by  ignition  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen 
— any  silver  that  may  happen  to  be  present  will  remain  behind 
in  the  metallic  state. 

y.  In  the  separation  of  silver  from  lead,  the  precipitation 
is  advantageously  preceded  by  addition  of  sodium  acetate. 
The  fluid  must  be  hot  and  the  hydrochloric  acid  rather  dilute; 
no  more  must  be  added  of  the  latter  than  is  just  necessary. 
In  this  manner,  the  separation  may  be  readily  effected,  since 

*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  81,  128. 

f  Compt.  rend.  70,  847;  Zcitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  18»  849. 
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id  chloride  dissolves  in  sodium  acetate  (Anthon).  The  sil- 
T  chloride  is  washed  with  hot  water.  The  lead  is  thrown 
>wii  from  the  filtmte  with  hydrogen  sulphide.  If  you  desire 
prevent  the  occasionally  injurious  influence  of  sodium  ace* 
te,  great  care  must  be  given  to  the  washing  of  the  silver 
Joride.  It  is  also  well  to  reduce  the  weighed  chloride  by 
jntle  ignition  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  and  to  test  the  silver 
)tained  for  lead. 

tf.  The  volumetric  method  (§  115, 5)  is  usally  resorted  to  in 
ints  to  determine  the  silver  i?i  alloys.  In  presence  of  a  mer- 
ric  salt,  sodium  acetate  is  mixed  with  the  fluid,  immediately 
fore  the  addition  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium.  In 
i  East  India  mint  the  silver  is  separated  and  weighed  as 
oride.* 

6.  Mebcubosum  from  Mercubictjm,  Copper,  Cadmium,  and 

AD. 

Mix  the  highly  dilute  cold  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid  107 
long  as  a  precipitate  (raercurous  chloride)  forms ;  allow  this 
deposit,  filter  on  a  weighed  filter,  dry  at  100**,  and  weigh. 
e  filtrate  contains  the  other  metals.  If  you  have  to  analyze 
olid  body,  insoluble  in  water,  either  treat  directly,  in  the 
d,  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  or  dissolve  in  highly  dilute 
ric  acid,  and  mix  the  solution  with  a  large  quantity  of  water 
we  proceeding  to  precipitate.  Care  must  always  be  taken 
.t  the  mode  of  solution  is  such  as  not  to  convert  mercurous 
o  mercuric  compounds.  If  lead  is  present  the  washing  of 
t  mercurous  chloride  must  be  executed  with  special  care 
ih  water  of  60 — 70**,  till  the  filtrate  ceases  to  be  colored  with 
drogen  sulphide.  As  an  additional  security,  it  is  well  to 
t  at  last  whether  the  weighed  mercurous  chloride  leaves  no 
d  sulphide  behind  on  cautious  ignition  with  sulphur  in  a 
eam  of  hydrogen. 

c.  Mercurosuh  and  Mercurioum  from  Copper,  Cadmium, 
D  (but  less  well)  from  Bismuth  and  Lead. 

If  mercury  is  present  as  a  mercuric  compound,  or  partly  108 
a  mercuric  and  partly  in  a  mercurous  compound,  it  is  pre- 
utated  aocording  to  §  118,  2,  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid 


•  Chem.  Centralbl.  1873,  202. 
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and  phosphorons  acid  as  mercnrouB  chloride.  The  precipitate, 
particularly  when  bismuth  is  present^  is  first  washed  with  water 
containing  hydrochloric  acid,  then  with  pure  water,  till  the 
washings  are  no  longer  colored  with  hydrogen  sulphide  (H. 
Boss*).  In  the  presence  of  lead,  the  remarks  in  107  must  be 
attended  to. 

2.  Methods  based  wpon  the  InsoLvbUiiy  of  Lead 
Svlphate. 

Lead  fbom  all  other  Metals  of  the  Fifth  Group. 

Mix  the  nitric  acid  solution  with  pure  sulphuric  acid  in  not  1(M 
too  slight  excess,  evaporate  until  the  sulphuric  acid  begins  to 
volatilize,  allow  the  fluid  to  cool,  add  water  (in  which,  if  there 
\a  a  sufficient  quantity  of  free  sulphuric  acid  present,  the  mer- 
curic and  bismuth  sulphates  dissolve  completely),  and  then 
filter  the  solution,  which  contains  the  other  metals,  wUhcrui 
delay  from  the  undissolved  lead  sulphate.  If  it  is  feared  that 
the  residue  no  longer  contains  enough  free  sulphuric  acid,  add 
some  dilute  acid  to  it  before  adding  the  water.  Wash  the 
precipitate  with  water  containing  sulphuric  acid,  displace  the 
latter  with  alcohol,  dry,  and  weigh  (§  116,  3).  Precipitate 
the  other  metals  from  the  filtrate  by  hydrogen  sulphide.  If 
silver  is  present  in  any  notable  quantity,  this  method  cannot 
be  recommended,  as  the  silver  sulphate  is  not  soluble  enough. 
In  this  case  you  may  follow  Eliot  and  STOREE,t  viz.,  mix  the 
solution  with  ammonium  nitrate,  yarm,  precipitate  the  greater 
portion  of  the  silver  with  ammonium  chloride,  evaporate  the 
filtrate,  remove  the  ammonium  salts  by  ignition,  and  in  the 
residue  separate  the  small  remainder  of  the  silver  from  the 
lead  with  sulphuric  acid  as  just  directed.  For  the  separation 
of  lead  from  bismuth^  on  the  above  principle,  H.  Bose^  gives 
the  following  process  as  the  best.  If  both  oxides  are  in  dilute 
nitric  acid  solution,  as  is  usually  the  case,  evaporate  to  small 
bulk,  and  add  enough  hydrochloric  acid  to  dissolve  all  the 
bisnmth ;  the  lead  separates  partially  as  chloride.  Should  a 
portion  of  the  clear  fluid  poured  oflf  become  turbid  on  the 
addition  of  a  drop  of  water,  you  must  add  some  more  hydro- 

♦  Pogg.  Annal.  110,  534. 

f  Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sdences,  Sept  11, 180^ 
p.  52;  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  1,  889. 
X  Pogg.  Anna].  110,  482. 
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chloric  add,  till  no  permanent  turbidity  is  produced  nnloss 
several  drops  of  water  are  added.  The  turbid  fluids  should 
all  be  returned,  and  the  glasses  rinsed  with  alcohol.  Add 
now  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  allow  to  stand  some  time  with  stir- 
ring, add  spirit  of  wine  of  *8  sp.  gr.,  stir  well,  allow  to  settle 
for  a  long  time,  filter,  wash  the  lead  sulphate  first  with  alco- 
hol mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  then 
with  pure  alcohol.  Determine  it  after  §  116,  3.  Mix  the 
filtrate  at  once  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  proceed 
with  the  precipitated  basic  bismuth  chloride  according  to 
§  130,  4. 

'     8.  Methods  hosed  upon  diferent  deportment  with 
Offonide  of  Potassium  (Fresenius  and  Haidlen*). 

a.   Lead  and  Bismuth  fbom  all  otheb  Metals  of  the 
FnPTH  Gboup. 

Mix  the  dilute  solution  with  sodium  carbonate  in  slight  110 
excess,  add  solution  of  potassium  cyanide  (free  from  sulphide), 
heat  gently  for  some  time,  filter  and  wash.  On  the  filter  you 
have  lead  and  bismuth  carbonates  (containing  alkali) ;  the  fil- 
trate contains  the  other  metals  as  cyanides  in  combination  with 
potassium  cyanide.  The  method  of  effecting  their  further 
eeparation  will  be  learnt  from  what  follows.  In  very  accurate 
analyses  bear  in  mind  that  the  filtrate  generally  contains  traces 
of  bismuth,  which  may  be  precipitated  by  ammonium  sulphide. 

J.  Silver  from  Mebcubigum,  Copper,  and  Cadmium. 

Add  to  the  solution,  which,  if  it  contains  much  free  acid,  111 
must  previously  be  neai'ly  neutralized  with  soda,  potassium 
cyanide  until  the  precipitate  which  forms  at  first  is  redissolved. 
The  solution  contains  the  cyanides  of  the  metals  in  combina- 
tion with  potassium  cyanide  as  soluble  double  salts.  Add 
dilute  nitric  acid  in  excess,  which  eflfects  the  decomposition  of 
the  double  cyanides ;  the  insoluble  silver  cyanide  precipitates 
permanently,  whilst  the  mercuric  cyanide  remains  in  solution, 
and  the  cyanides  of  copper  and  cadminm  redissolve  in  the 
excess  of  nitric  acid.  Treat  the  silver  cyanide  as  directed 
§  116,  8.  If  the  filtrate  contains  only  mercury  and  cadmium, 
jnrecipitate  at  once  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  which  completely 

•  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pbann.  48, 129. 
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throws  down  the  sulphides  of  the  two  metals ;  but  if  it  con- 
tains copper,  you  must  first  heat  with  snlphuric  acid,  until  the 
odor  of  hydrocyanic  acid  is  no  longer  perceptible,  and  then 
precipitate  with  hydrogen  sulphide  (§  119,  3). 

C.    CoPPEB   FBOM   MeBCUSICUM  AND  CaDMIUM. 

Mix  the  solution,  as  in  by  with  potassium  cyanide  until  the  111 
precipitate  which  is  first  thrown  down  redissolves ;  add  some 
mortf  potassium  cyanide,  then  hydrogen  sulpliide  water  or 
ammonium  sulphide,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms.  The 
cadmium  and  mercury  sulpliides  are  completely  thrown  down, 
whilst  the  copper  remains  in  solution,  as  sulphide  dissolved  in 
potassium  cyanide.  Allow  the  precipitate  to  subside,  decant 
repeatedly,  treat  the  precipitate,  for  security,  once  more  with 
solution  of  potassium  cyanide,  heat  gently,  filter,  and  wash 
the  sulphides  of  the  metals.  To  determine  the  copper  in  the 
filtrate,  evaporate  the  latter,  with  addition  of  nitric  and  sul- 
puric  acids,  until  there  is  no  longer  any  odor  of  hydrocyanic 
acid,  and  then  precipitate  with  hydrogen  sulphide  (§  119,  8). 

d.  All  the  Metals  of  the  Fifth  Gboup  fbom  each 

OTHER. 

Mix  the  dilute  solution  with  sodium  carbonate,  then  with  118 
potassium  cyanide  in  excess,  digest  some  time  at  a  gentle  heat, 
and  filter.  On  the  filter  you  have  lead  carbonate  and  bismuth 
carbonate  (containing  alkali);  separate  the  two  metals  by  a 
suitable  method.  Add  to  the  filtrate  dilute  nitric  acid  in 
excess,  wann  gently  till  the  cuprous  sulphocyanate  first  pre- 
cipitated with  the  silver  cyanide  has  redissolved,  and  filter 
off  the  undissolved  silver  salt,  which  is  to  be  determined  as 
directed  §  115,  3.  Neutralize  the  filtrate  with  sodium  car- 
bonate, add  potassium  cyanide,  and  pass  hydrogen  sulphide  in 
excess.  Add  now  some  more  potassium  cyanide,  to  redissolve 
tlie  copper  sulphide  which  may  have  fallen  down,  and  filter 
the  fluid,  which  contains  the  whole  of  the  copper,  from  the 
precipitated  sulphides  of  mercury  and  cadmium.  Determine 
the  copper  as  directed  in  c*,  and  separate  the  mercury  and  cad- 
mium as  in  108. 
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4.  Methods  hosed  on  the  Formation  a/nd  Separation 
of  insohible  Basic  Salts. 

a.  Bismuth  from  Copper,  Cadmium,  aih)  Mercubioum  (also 
rom  the  basic  radicals  of  the  first  four  groups,  with  the  excep- 
ion  of  ferric  iron). 

Precipitate  the  bismuth  as  basic  chloride  according  to  §  120,  114 
,  and  throw  down  the  copper,  &c.,  in  the  filtrate  by  hydro- 
:en  sulphide.    Results  thoroughly  satisfactory  (H.  Eose*). 

h.  Bismuth  from  Lead  akd  Cadmium. 

Separate  the  bismuth  according  to  §  120,  1,  c,  as  basic  lift 
titrate,  and  precipitate  the  lead  and  cadmium  in  the  filtrate 
>y  hydrogen  sulphide.     Results  very  satisfactory  (J.  LowEf). 

e.  Bismuth  and  Copper  from  Lead  and  Cadmium. 

Separate  the  bismuth  after  §  120, 1,  ^,  as  basic  nitrate,  then 
leat  the  dish  on  the  water-bath  till  the  normal  copper  nitrate 
3  completely  converted  into  bluish-green  basic  salt  and  no 
Aue  solution  is  produced  on  addition  of  water.  Allow  to  cool, 
reat  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  ammonium  nitrate  (1  in  500), 
liter,  wash  with  the  same  solution,  and  separate  in  the  solution 
ead  from  cadmium;  in  the  residue  copper  from  bismuth, 
iiesults  very  satisfactory  (J.  Lowe,  loc.  eit.). 

6.  Method  based  upon  the  Precipitation  of  some  of 
the  Metals  hy  Ammvonia  or  Ammoniv/nv  Carbonate, 

Copper  from  Bismuth. 

Mix  the  (nitric  acid)  solution  with  ammonium  carbonate  116 
Q  excess,  and  warm  gently.  The  bismuth  separates  as  car- 
K)nate,  whilst  the  copper  carbonate  is  redissolved  by  the  excess 
f  ammonium  carbonate.  As  the  precipitate,  however,  gen- 
rally  retains  a  little  copper,  it  is  necessary  to  redissolve  it, 
f ter  washing,  in  nitric  acid,  and  precipitate  again  with  ammo- 
ium  carbonate ;  the  same  operation  must  be  repeated  a  third 
[me  if  required.  Some  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate  may 
e  added  to  the  water  used  for  washing.  Apply  heat  to  the 
Itrate  that  the  ammonium  carbonate  may  volatilize,  acidify 
antiously  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  determine  the  copper 
8  cuprous  sulphide  (§  119,  3).     The  oxide  of  bismuth  thus 


•  Pogg.  AjuiaL  110,  480.  t  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chdm.  74  MS. 
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obtained  is  quite  oapper-iree,  but  a  little  bismuth  passes  into 
the  copper  solution,  hence  the  separation  does  not  give  snch 
exact  results  as  that  in  114  (SL  Bose*). 

6.  Method  bailed  on  the  Precipitation  of  ths  Copper 
a$  Cuprous  Sulphocyanate. 

Coffer  fbom  Cadmium  (and  the  metals  of  Groups  I. — IV., 
oomp.  101). 

Precipitate  the  copper  according  to  §  119,  3,  J,  as  cuprouB  117 
sulphocyanate  (Bitot),  and  the  cadmium  from  the  filtrate  aB 
sulphide.    Besults  good  (H.  Bosb).     Palladium  may  also  be 
separated  from  copper  in  this  way  (WoHLSBf). 

7.  Method  hosed  upon  ths  different  deportment  of 
ths  Chromates, 

Bismuth  from  Cadmium. 

Precipitate  the  bismuth  as  directed  §  120,  2.     The  filtrate  118 
contains  the  whole  of  the  cadmium.     Concentrate  by  evapoia- 
tion,  and  then  precipitate  the  cadmium  by  the  cautious  addi- 
tion of  sodium  carbonate,  as  directed  §  121,  1,  a  (J.  L5we4 
W,  Pbab80n§).     The  results  given  are  satisfactory. 

8.  Method  based  upon  ths  different  deportment  of 
the  Sulphides  with  Acids, 

a.  Mebcubicuh  from  Silver,  Bismuth,  Copper,  Cadmium, 

AND  (but  less  well)  from  Lead. 

Boil  the  thorouglily  washed  precipitated  sulphides  with  IW 
perfectly  pure  moderately  dilute  nitric  acid.  The  mercuric 
sulphide  is  left  undissolved,  the  other  sulphides  are  dissolved. 
No  chlorine  may  be  present,  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  mer- 
curic sulphide  should  be  pure,  that  is,  free  from  finely  divided 
mercury,  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  precipitated  when  mer- 
curous  salts  are  treated  with  hydrogen  sulphide.  G.  v.  Bath| 
employed  this  method,  which  is  so  universally  used  in  qualita- 
tive analysis,  with  perfect  success  for  the  separation  of  mer- 
cury from  bismuth. 

♦  Pogg.  Annal.  110.  430. 

t  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  140,  144;  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  S,  40^ 
t  Joum.  f .  prakt.  Chem.  67,  499.  |  Pogg.  Annal.  96^  9Sa. 

§  Phil.  Mag.  11.  204. 
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b.  Copper  fbou  Cadiouij. 

Boil  the  well-washed  pret^pitate  of  the  sulphides  with  190 
dilate  snlphnric  acid  (1  part  coacentrated  acid  and  5  paits 
^ater),  and,  after  some  time,  filter  the  nrtdlseolved  copper  sul- 
phide, to  be  determined  according  to  §  119,  3,  from  the  solu- 
tion containing  the  whole  of  the  cadmium  (A.  "W".  Hofmakm*). 

9.  Methods  based  upon  the  VolaiiUty  ofaomt  qf  t^ 
Metala,  Oxidea,  CMoHdea,  or  Sujp/iides  at  a  high  Tem- 
perature, 
a.  Mebcdbt  pbom  Sh-teb,  Lead,  Copper  (in  general  from 
*^e  metals  forming  non-volatile  chlorides). 

Precipitate  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  collect  the  precipi-  181 
^ted  sulphides  on  a  weighed  filter,  Atj  at  100°,  weigh,  and 
mijc  nniformlj.     Introduce  an  aliquot  part  into  the  bulb  d. 


(fig.  70),  pass  a  (ilow  stream  of  chlorine  gas,  and  apply  a  gen- 
tle heat  to  the  bnlb,  increasing  this  gradually  to  faint  redness. 
To  ensure  complete  absorption  it  is  well  to  have  another  small 
U-tnbe  connected  with  e.  The  excess  of  chlorine  escaping 
from  the  latter  during  the  operation  may  be  conducted  into  a 
floe  or  into  a  carboy  containing  moist  slaked  lime.  Firet  snl- 
j^m-  chloride  distila  over,  which  decomposes  with  the  water 
in  e  (p.  463) ;  then  the  mercaric  chloride  formed  volatilize^ 
oondeosiiig  partly  in  e,  partly  in  the  hind  part  of  d.     Cot  off 

■  Aaoal.  d.  Cbem.  a.  Phann.  lis,  S88. 
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that  part  of  the  tube,  rinse  the  snblimate  with  water  into  d, 
and  mix  the  contents  of  the  latter  with  the  water  in  the  second 
U-tube  (not  shown  bj'  the  figure).  Mix  the  solution  with 
excess  of  ammonia,  warm  gently  till  no  more  nitrogen  is 
evolved,  acidify  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  tlien  determine 
in  the  fluid  filtered  from  the  sulphur,  which  may  still  remain 
undissolved,  ths  mercury  as  directed  §  118,  3.  If  the  residue 
consists  of  silver  chloride  alone,  or  lead  chloride  alone,  you 
may  weigh  it  at  once ;  but  if  it  contains  several  metals,  yon 
must  reduce  the  chlorides  by  ignition  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen, 
and  dissolve  the  reduced  metals  in  nitric  acid,  for  their  ulte- 
rior separation.  Bear  in  mind  that,  in  presence  of  lead,  the 
sulphides  and  the  chlorides  must  be  heated  gently^  in  the  chlo- 
rine and  hydrogen  respectively,  otherwise  some  lead  diloride 
might  volatilize. 

In  alloys  or  mixtures  of  oxides  the  mercury  may  usually 
be  determined  with  simplicity  from  the  loss  on  ignition  in  the 
air  or  in  hydrogen. 

b.  Bismuth  fbom  Silver,  Lead,  and  Copper. 

The  separation  is  effected  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  that  12S 
of  mercury  from  the  same  metals  (121).  The  method  is  more 
especially  convenient  for  the  separation  of.  the  metals  in 
alloys.  Care  must  bo  taken  not  to  heat  too  strongly,  as  other- 
wise lead  chloride  might  volatilize;  nor  to  discontinue  the 
application  of  heat  too  soon,  as  otherwise  bismuth  would 
remain  in  the  residue.  Aug.  Vogel  *  gives  860*^  to  870®  as 
the  best  temperature.  Put  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid 
in  TJ-tubes,  which  serve  as  receivers  (fig.  70),  and  determine 
the  bismuth  therein  according  to  §  120. 

10.  Precipitation  of  one  Metal  in  the  Metallic  Stale 
hy  another  or  the  lower  Oxide  of  a/nother. 

a.  Lead  from  Bismuth. 

Precipitate  the  solution  with  ammonium  carbonate  (§  116,  12J 
1,  a  and  §  120,  1,  a),  wash  the  precipitated  carbonates,  and 
dissolve  in  acetic  acid,  in  a  flask ;  place  a  weighed  rod  of  pure 
lead  in  the  solution,  and  nearly  fill  up  with  water,  so  that  the 

♦  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  18.  61. 
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od  may  be  entirely  covered  by  the  fluid ;  close  the  flask,  and 
et  it  stand  for  abont  12  hoars,  with  occasional  shaking, 
^ash  the  precipitated  bismuth  off  from  the  lead  rod,  collect 
»n  a  filter,  wash,  and  dissolve  in  nitric  acid  ;  evapoi*ate  the 
olation,  and  determine  the  bismuth  as  directed  §  120.  Deter- 
uine  the  lead  in  the  filtrate  as  directed  §  116.  Dry  the 
eaden  rod,  and  weigh ;  subtract  the  loss  of  weight  which  the 
od  has  suffered  in  the  process  from  the  amount  of  the  lead 
obtained  from  the  filtrate  (Ulloben*).  Patera  f  recom- 
nends  precipitating  from  dilute  nitric  solution,  washing  the 
>recipitated  bismuth  first  with  water,  then  with  alcohol,  trans- 
'erring  to  a  small  filter,  drying  and  weighing.  If  it  is  feared 
;hat  the  finely  divided  bismuth  has  midergone  oxidation,  it  is 
Krell  to  fuse  it  with  potassium  cyanide  (§  120,  4). 

11.  Separation  of  Silver  by  Oupellation. 

CuPBLLATioN  was  formerly  the  universal  method  of  deter-  124 
mining  silver  in  alloys  with  copper,  lead,  etc.  The  alloy  is 
fused  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pure  lead  to  give  to  1  part 
rf  silver  16  to  20  parts  of  lead,  and  the  fused  mass  is  heated, 
in  a  muffle,  in  a  small  cupel  made  of  compressed  bone-ash. 
Lead  and  copper  are  oxidized,  and  the  oxides  absorbed  by  the 
cupel,  the  silver  being  left  behind  in  a  state  of  purity.  One 
part  by  weight  of  the  cupel  absorbs  the  oxide  of  about  2  parts 
of  lead ;  the  quantity  of  the  sample  to  be  used  in  the  experi- 
ment may  be  estimated  accordingly.  This  method  is  only 
rarely  employed  in  laboratories ;  if  I  have  given  it  a  place  here, 
however,  because  it  is  one  of  the  safest  processes  to  deter- 
nine  very  small  quantities  of  silver  in  alloys.  § 

12.  Methods  dependtfiff  on  the  Volumetric  Eatmuxr 
tion  of  one  Metal. 

a.  Copper  of  Cuprous  Compounds  in  Presence  of  Cuprio 
Compounds.  I 

Dissolve  the  substance,  if  necessary  in  a  current  of  carbonic  125 

•  Bkbzblius'  Jahresber.  21,  148.  f  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Cbem.  5,  226. 

X  For  details  of  this  process  consult  ''Bodemann  and  Eerl's  Assaying/' 
randated  by  Goodtbar  ;  or  "  Notes  on  Assaying/'  by  P.  de  Rickbttb. 

g  Compare  MAUkaun  and  Durocher,  Comp.  rend.  20,  689;  DmaLBB,  116, 
m.    Also  W.  Hamfb,  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  11,  221. 

I  The  method  of  Ck>ic]CAiLLB  (Ck)mp.  rend.  66,  809)  can  no  longer  be  relied 
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acid,  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  add  ferric  chloride.  A  volu- 
metric determination  of  the  amount  of  iron  reduced  to  fer- 
rous Bait  affords  a  basis  for  calculating  the  amount  of  copper 
present  originally  as  a  cuprous  compound.  Or  if  a  known 
quantity  of  ferric  chloride  is  used,  a  determination  of  the  iron 
remaining  in  the  state  of  a  ferric  salt  suffices  equally  welL 

b.   SlLVEB  IN   P&EBENOS  OF  LsAD  AND  CoPPEB. 

Small  quantities  of  silver  may  be  estimated  by  Pisani's 
method,  §  115,  IL 

Sixth  Oroup^ 

GOLD — ^PLATmXTM — TIN — ANTIMONY — (aNTIMONIC  AOID) — AKSENIOTTS 

ACID — ^ABSENIO  ACID. 

I.    SSPABATION  OF  THE  MeTALS   OF  THE  SiXTH  GbOUP  FROM  THOSE 

OF  THE  FIRST   FfVE   GeOUPS. 

§  164. 

Index.    (The  numbers  refer  to  those  in  the  margin.) 

Gold  from  the  metals  of  Groups  I.— III.,  126,  181. 

Group  IV..  126,  129,  181. 

silver,  129,  147. 

mercury,  129,  142. 

lead,  129.  152. 

copper,  129,  181. 

'*         bismuth,  129,  131,  152. 

cadmium,  129,  181. 

Platinum  from  the  metals  of  Groups  I.— III.,  126,  188. 

Group  rV..  126,  180,  182. 
silver,  180,  147. 

mercury,  180,  142. 

lead,  180. 

**  copper,  180, 182. 

bismuth,  180,  182. 

"  cadmium,  180,  182. 

Tin  from  the  metals  of  Groups  I.  and  IL,  126,  185,  141. 

Group  III.,  126,  186. 
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upon,  since  Stab  has  shown  that  the  finely  divided  silver  thrown  down  by 
ammoniacal  solution  of  cuprous  chloride  dissolves  largely  in  ammonia  with 
access  of  air. 
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Tm  from  sine,  126.  188,  188.  185. 
mangaaese.  126.  128.  185. 
nickel  and  cobalt,  126.  128.  188.  185,  140. 
inm,  126, 12a 
sUTer,  127.  128,  188,  140. 
mercoiy,  127.  128.  188. 
lead,  127,  128.  188.  140. 
copper,  127,  128,  188.  185.  180. 
bismuth,  127.  128. 
cadmium,  127,  128,  188.  185. 
AnHmonff  from  the  metaU  of  Groups  I.  and  IT.,  126. 

Group  ni..  126. 
zinc,  126,  128.  184. 
manganese.  126.  128. 
nickel  and  cobalt.  126.  128,  184,  180,  140. 
iron,  126,  128.  188. 
aUver,  127.  128.  184,  140. 
mercury.  127,  128.  184.  186.  148. 
lead,  127.  128.  184.  140.  150. 
copper,  127.  128.  184.  188.  140.  151. 
bismuth.  127.  128. 
cadmium,  127,  128.  184. 
Anenie  from  the  metals  of  Group  I..  126.  145.  146. 

IL.  126,  187.  145,  146. 
III..  126,  144,  145. 
zinc,  126.  128.  187.  148,  145,  146. 
manganese,  126.  128.  187,  148.  144.  145.  146. 
nickel  and  cobalt,  126. 128. 187, 189, 140, 148. 144. 145, 146. 
iron,  126.  128.  187.  188.  148.  144,  145. 
silver.  127,  128,  187.  140, 145. 
mercury.  127.  128.  145,  148. 
lead,  127.  128.  187.  140.  145,  140. 
copper,  127,  128.  187.  188,  140,  148,  144,  145,  151. 
bismuth,  127,  128,  187,  145. 
cadmium,  127,  128.  187.  144.  145. 
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A.  General  Methods, 

1.  Method  based  upon  the  Precipitation  of  Metals 
of  the  Sixth  Group  from  Acid  Solutions  hy  Sulphuretted 
Hydrogen. 

All  Mstals  of  thb  Sixth  Group  from  those  of  the 
FiBST  Four  Groups. 

Conduct  into  the  acid*  solution  hydrogen  sulphide  in  126 
ezceeSi  and  filter  off  the  precipitated  sulphides  (corresponding 
to  the  ozideB  of  the  sixth  group). 

*  Hydrochloric  acid  answers  best  as  acidifyiDg  agent 
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• 

The  points  mentioned  96,  a,  ytf,  and  y,  must  also  be 
attended  to  here.  As  regards  yj  antimony  and  tin  are  to  be 
inserted  between  cadmium  and  mercury,  in  the  order  of 
metals  there  given.  With  respect  to  the  particular  conditions 
required  to  secure  the  proper  precipitation  of  certain  metals 
of  the  sixth  group,  I  refer  to  Section  IV.  I  have  to  remark 
in  addition : 

a.  That  hydrogen  sulphide  fails  to  separate  arsenic  acid 
from  zinc,  as,  even  in  presence  of  a  large  excess  of  acid, 
the  whole  or  at  least  a  portion  of  the  zinc  precipitates  with 
the  arsenic  (Wohleb).  To  secure  the  separation  of  the  two 
bodies  in  a  solution,  the  arsenic  acid  must  first  be  converted 
into  arsenious  acid,  by  heating  with  sulphurous  acid,  before 
the  hydrogen  sulphide  is  conducted  into  the  fluid. 

/3.  That  in  presence  of  antimony,  tartaric  acid  should  be 
added,  as  otherwise  the  sulphide  of  antimony  will  contain 
chloride ;  and  that  sulphide  of  antimony,  when  thrown  down 
from  a  boiling  solution  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  becomes  black 
after  a  time,  and  so  dense  that  it  is  deposited  like  sand, 
whereby  the  filtration  and  washing  are  much  facilitated  (S.  P. 

SCHAFELEB  *). 

2.  Method  hosed  upon  th^  SoluhUity  of  the  Sulphid^^ 
of  the  Metals  of  the  Sixth  Grovp  in  Sulphides  of  the 
Alkali  Metals, 

a.  The  Metals  of  Group  VI.  (with  the  exception  of  Gold 
and  Platinum)  fbom  those  of  Group  V. 

Precipitate  the  acid  solution  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  pay-  127 
ing  due  attention  to  the  directions  given  in  Section  IV.  under 
the  heads  of  the  several  metals,  and  also  to  the  remarks  in 
126.  The  precipitate  consists  of  the  sulphides  of  the  metals 
of  Groups  V.  and  VI.  Wash,  and  treat  at  once  with  yellow 
ammonium  sulphide  in  excess.  (It  is  usually  best  to  spread 
out  the  filter  in  a  porcelain  dish,  add  the  ammonium  sulphide, 
cover  with  a  large  watch-glass,  and  place  on  a  heated  water- 
bath.  Unnecessary  exposure  to  air  should  be  avoided.)  Add 
some  water,  filter  off  the  clear  fluid,  treat  the  residue  again 


*  Berichte  der  deutschen  chem.  Gesellsch.  1871,  270.    I  have  myself  con 
finned  these  observatioDS. 
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with  ammonium  sulphide,  digest  a  short  time,  repeat  the  same 
operation,  if  necessary,  a  third  and  fourth  time,  filter,  and 
mah  the  reaiduary  sulphides  of  Group  Y.  with  water  contain- 
ing ammonium  sulphide.  If  stannous  sulphide  is  present, 
some  flowers  of  sulphur  must  be  added  to  the  ammonium  sul- 
phide, unless  the  latter  be  very  yellow.  In  presence  of  copper, 
the  sulphide  of  which  is  a  little  soluble  in  ammonium  sulphide, 
sodiam  sulphide  should  be  used  instead.  However,  this  sub- 
stitution can  be  made  only  in  the  absence  of  mercury,  since 
the  sulphide  of  that  metal  is  solable  in  sodium  sulphide. 

Add  to  the  alkaline  filtrate,  gradually,  hydrochloric  acid  in 
small  portions,  until  the  acid  predominates ;  allow  to  subside, 
and  then  filter  off  the  sulphides  of  the  metals  of  the  sixth 
group,  which  are  mixed  with  sulphur. 

If  a  solution  contaias  much  arsenic  acid  in  presence  of 
small  quantities  of  copper,  bismuth,  &c.,  it  is  convenient  to 
precipitate  these  metals  (together  with  a  very  small  amoant  of 
usenious  sulphide)  by  a  brief  treatment  with  hydrogen  sul- 
phide. Filter,  extract  the  precipitate  with  ammonium  sulphide 
(or  potassium  sulphide),  acidify  the  solution  obtained,  mix  it 
with  the  former  filtrate  containing  the  principal  quantity  of 
tlie  arsenic,  and  proceed  to  treat  further  with  hydrogen  sul- 
phide (§  127,  4,  ft). 

J.  The  Metals  of  GeoupVI.  (with  the  exception  of  Gold 
and  Platinum)  fbom  those  op  Groups  IV.  and  V. 

or.  Neutralize  the  solution  with  ammonia,  add  ammoniimi  128 
chloride,  if  necessary,  and  then  yellow  ammonium  sulphide  in 
excess ;  digest  in  a  closed  flask,  for  some  time  at  a  moderate 
heat;  and  then  proceed  as  in  127.  Kepeatcd  digestion  with 
fresh  quantities  of  ammonium  sulphide  is  indispensable.  On 
the  filter,  you  have  the  sulphides  of  the  metals  of  Groups  lY 
and  V.  Wash  with  water  containing  ammonium  sulphide. 
In  presence  of  nickel,  tliis  method  offers  peculiar  difficul- 
ties; traces  of  mercuric  sulphide,  too,  are  liable  to  pass  into 
the  filtrate.  In  presence  of  copper  (and  absence  of  mer- 
cniy),  soda  and  sodium  sulphide  are  substituted  for  ammonia 
and  ammonium  sulphide.* 

*  The  accuracy  of  this  method  has  been  caUed  in  question  by  Bloxam  (Quart 
Joan.  Chem.  Soc.  6,  119).    That  chemist  found  that  ammonium  sulphide  fails 
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(3.  In  the  analysis  of  solid  compounds  (oxides  or  salts),  it 
is  in  most  eases  preferable  to  fuse  the  substance  with  3  parts 
of  drj  sodium  carbonate  and  3  of  sulphur,  in  a  covered  porce- 
lain crucible.  When  the  contents  are  completely  fused,  and 
the  excess  of  sulphur  is  volatilized,  the  mass  is  allowed  to  cool, 
and  then  treated  with  water,  which  dissolves  the  sulpliosalts 
of  the  metals  of  the  sixth  group,  leaving  the  sulphides  of 
Groups  IV.  and  V.  undissolved.  By  this  means,  even  ignited 
stannic  oxide  may  be  readily  tested  for  iron,  &c.,  and  the 
amount  of  the  admixture  determined  (H.  Kose).  The  solu- 
tion of  the  sulphosalts  is  treated  as  in  127.  In  the  presence 
of  copper,  traces  of  the  sulphide  may  be  dissolved  with  the 
sulphides  of  Group  VI.  Occasionally  a  little  ferrous  sulphide 
dissolves,  coloring  the  solution  green.  In  that  case  add  some 
ammonium  chloride,  and  digest  till  the  solution  has  turned 
yellow.  Instead  of  the  mixture  of  sodium  carbonate  and  sul- 
phur you  may  also  use  already  prepared  h&par  mlph'wris^  or, 
as  Fbohdb*  says,  you  may  fuse  the  substance  with  4  or  5  parts 
of  sodium  thiosulphate. 

B.  Special  Methods. 

1.  Methods  hosed  upon  the  InsolvhUity  of  some 
Metals  of  the  Sixth  Group  in  Acids. 

a.  Gold  from  Metals  of  Groups  IV.  and  V.  in  Alloys. 

a.  Boil  the  alloy  with  pure  nitric  acid  (not  too  concen-  129 
trated),  or,  according  to  circumstances,  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  other  metals  dissolve,  the  gold  is  left.  The  alloy  must 
be  reduced  to  filings,  or  rolled  out  into  a  thin  sheet.  If  the 
alloy  were  treated  with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  and  at  a  tem- 
perature below  boiling,  a  little  gold  might  dissolve  in  conse- 
quence of  the  co-operation  of  nitrous  acid.  In  the  presence 
of  silver  and  lead,  this  method  is  only  applicable  when  they 

to  separate  small  quantities  of  stannic  sulphide  from  large  quantities  of  mercuric 
sulphide  or  cadmium  sulphide  (1  :  100);  and  that  more  especially  the  separation 
of  copper  from  tin  and  antimony  (also  from  arsenic)  by  this  method  is  a  failure, 
as  nearly  the  whole  of  the  tin  remains  with  the  copper.  The  latter  statement  I 
cannot  confirm,  for  Mr.  Lucius,  in  my  laboratory,  has  succeeded  in  separating 
copper  from  tin  by  means  of  yellowish  sodium  sulphide  completely;  but  it  is 
indispensable  to  digest  three  or  four  times  with  sufficiently  large  quantities  of 
the  solvent,  as  stated  in  the  text. 
*  Zeitschr.  f .  anal.  Cham.  5,  405. 
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imoimt  to  more  than  80  per  cent,  since  otherwise  they  are 
not  oompletelj  dissolved.  Alloys  of  silver  and  gold  contain- 
ing lesB  than  80  per  cent,  of  silver  are  therefore  fused  with  3 
parts  of  lead,  before  they  are  treated  with  nitric  acid.  The 
leddiuury  gold  is  weighed ;  bat  its  parity  mast  be  ascertained, 
by  dififiolving  in  cold  dilute  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  not  in  con- 
centrated hot  acid,  as  silver  chloride  also  is  soluble  in  the  latter. 
In  the  presence  of  silver,  a  small  quantity  of  its  chloride  is 
usually  obtained  here.  If  it  can  be  weighed,  it  should  be 
reduced  and  deducted. 

At  the  Mint  Conference  held  at  Vienna  in  1867,  the  fol- 
lowing process  was  agreed  upon  for  the  mints  in  the  several 
states  of  Germany.  Add  to  1  part  of  gold,  supposed  to  be 
present,  2^  parts  of  pure  silver ;  wrap  both  the  alloy  and  the 
silver  in  a  paper  together,  and  introduce  into  a  cupel  in  which 
the  requisite  amount  of  lead  is  just  fusing.'*^  After  the  lead 
has  been  ab6orbed,t  the  button  is  flattened  by  hammering  or 
rolling,  then  ignited  and  rolled.  The  rolls  are  treated  first 
with  nitric  acid  of  1*2  sp.  gr.,  afterwards  w^ith  nitric  acid  of 
1'3  sp.  gr.,  rinsed,  ignited,  and  weighed.:]:  Even  after  boiling 
again  with  nitric  acid  of  1*3  sp.  gr.,  they  retain  -75  to  '001 
of  silver  which  will  remain  as  chloride  if  the  rolls  are  treated 
with  cold  dilute  aqua  regia  (H.  Bossleb,  loc.  ciL). 

/3.  Heat  the  alloy  (previously  filed  or  rolled)  in  a  capacious 
platinum  dish  with  a  mixture  of  2  parts  pure  concentrated 
sulphuric  add  and  1  part  water,  until  the  evolution  of  gas  has 
ceased  and  the  sulphuric  acid  begins  to  volatilize ;  or  fuse  the 
alloy  with  potassium  disulphate  (II.  Hose).  Separate  the  gold 
from  the  sulphates  of  the  other  metals,  by  treating  the  mass 
with  water  which  should  finally  be  boiling.  It  is  advisable  to 
repeat  the  operation  with  the  separated  gold,  and  ultimately 

*  If  the  weighed  sample,  say  '25  grm.,  contains  08-02J  gold,  3  grm.  of  lead 
are  required;  if  ft»-87'5,  4  grm. ;  if  87*5-75,  5  grm. ;  if  75-60,  6  grm. ;  if  60-35, 
7  grra. ;  if  less  than  86,  8  grm. 

t  A  small  quantity  of  gold — from  one  to  three  thousandths — is  always  lost 
in  cupellation.  The  loss  increases  with  the  amount  of  lead,  and  is  also  depen- 
dent on  the  proportion  of  silver  to  gold.  The  more  silver  present  the  less  is  the 
loas  of  gold.  In  large  huttons  the  loss  is  less  than  in  small  ones  (H.  RDssler, 
Ding,  polyt  Joum.  206,  185;  Zeitschr.f.  anal.  Chem.  13,  87). 

t  Eunst-und  Gewerbehlatt  f.  Baiern,  1857,  151;  Chem.  Centralbl.  1857,  807; 
Fdyt.  Centralbl.  1857,  1151,  1471,  1639. 
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test  the  purity  of  the  latter.    In  presence  of  lead  this  method 
is  not  good. 

y.  The  methods  given  in  a  and  /?  may  be  united,  i,e.^  the 
cupelled  and  thinly-rolled  metal  may  be  first  warmed  with 
nitric  acid  of  1*2  sp.  gr.,  then  thoroughly  washed,  the  gold 
boiled  6  minutes  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  washed 
again,  and  ignited  (Mascazzini,  Buoatti). 

h,  Platinxjm  from  Metals  of   Groups  IV.  and  V.  in 
Alloys. 

The  separation  is  effected  by  heating  the  alloy  in  filings  130 
or  foil  with  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  with  addition  of 
a  little  water,  or  by  fusing  with  potassium  disulphate  (129,  P) ; 
but  not  with  nitric  acid,  as  platinum  in  alloys  will,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  dissolve  in  that  acid. 

2.  Method  based  vpan  the  Sejxiratian  of  Gold  m 
the  metallic  state. 

Gold  from  all  Metals  of  Groups  I. — V.,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Lead,  Mercury,  and  Silver. 

Precipitate  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  with  oxalic  acid  131 
as  directed  §  123  J,  y,  or  with  ferrous  sulphate,  §  123,  J,  a, 
and  filter  off  the  gold  when  it  has  completely  separated.  Take 
care  to  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  after  the 
reduction  to  insure  solution  of  any  oxalates.  In  the  presence 
of  copper  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  does  not  suffice, 
since  the  coprecipitated  cupric  oxalate  will  dissolve  with  diffi- 
culty in  this  acid.  E.  Purootti*  recommends  in  this  case, 
after  precipitation,  adding  potash  cautiously  to  the  boiling  hot 
fluid  till  it  is  neutral,  and  then  if  necessary  some  normal 
potassium  oxalate.  Double  oxalate  of  copper  and  potash  will 
be  formed  which  dissolves  with  a  blue  color.  The  gold  after 
washing  will  now  be  pure. 

3.  Method  based  ujnrn  the  Precipitation  of  Plan 
tinum  a^  Potassium  PlatiniCj  or  Amm/mium  Platinio 
Chloride. 

Platinum  from  the  Metals  of  Groups  IV.  and  V., 
with  the  exception  of  Mercury  in  Mercurous  Compounds, 
Lead,  and  Silver. 

Precipitate    the    platinum   with    potassium    chloride    or  132 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  9,  128. 
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ammonium  chloride  as  directed  §  124,  and  wash  the  precipi- 
tate thoroogUy  with  alcohoL  The  platinum  prepared  from 
the  precipitated  ammonium  or  potassium  salt  is  to  be  tested 
after  being  weighed,  to  see  whether  it  yields  any  metal 
(especially  iron)  to  fusing  potassium  disulphate. 

4.  Methods  haaed  upon  the  Separation  of  Oxides 
insolttUe  in  Nitric  Acid. 

a.  Tin  from  Metals  of  Geoups  IV.  and  V.  (not  from 
Ksmath,  Iron,  or  Manganese^)  m  Alloys. 

Treat  the  finely  divided  alloy,  or  the  metallic  powder  188 
obtained  by  reducing  the  oxides  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  with 
nitric  acid,  as  directed  §  126,  1,  a.  The  filtrate  contains  the 
other  metals  as  nitrates.  As  stannic  oxide  is  liable  to  retain 
traces  of  copper  and  lead  and  iron,  you  must,  in  an  accurate 
analysis,  test  an  aliquot  part  of  it  for  these  bodies,  and  determine 
their  amount  as  directed  128,  /3. 

Bbunneb  recommends  the  following  course  of  proceeding, 
by  which  the  presence  of  copper  in  the  tin  may  be  effectually 
guarded  against  Dissolve  the  alloy  in  a  mixture  of  1  part  of 
nitric  acid,  4  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  5  parts  of  water ; 
dilute  the  solution  largely  with  water,  and  heat  gently.  Add 
crystals  of  sodium  carbonate  until  a  distinct  precipitate  has 
formed,  and  boil.  (In  presence  of  copper,  the  precipitate 
must,  in  this  operation,  change  from  its  original  bluish-green 
to  a  brown  or  black  tint.)  When  the  fluid  has  been  in  ebulli- 
tion some  10  or  15  minutes,  allow  it  to  cool,  and  then  add 
nitric  acid,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  reaction  is  distinctly  acid ; 
digest  vhe  precipitate  for  several  hours,  when  it  should  have 
acquired  a  pure  white  color.  The  stannic  oxide  thus  obtained 
is  free  from  copper ;  but  it  may  contain  some  iron,  which  can 
be  removed  as  directed  in  128,  /?. 

Before  the  stannic  oxide  can  be  considered  pure,  it  must 
be  tested  also  for  silicic  acid,  as  it  frequently  contains  traces  of 
this  substance.    To  this  end,  an  aliquot  part  is  fused  in  plati- 


*  If  the  alloy  of  Un  contains  bismuth  or  manganese,  there  remains  with  the 
sUmnic  oxide,  bismuth  trioxide  or  manganese  sesquiozide,  which  cannot  be 
extracted  by  citric  acid ;  If  it  contains  iron,  on  the  contrary,  some  stannic  oxide 
always  dissolves  with  the  iron,  and  cannot  be  separated  even  by  repeated  evapo- 
ration (H.  EOBB,  Fogg.  Annal.  lid,  ISd,  170, 172). 
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num  with  3 — i  parts  of  sodium  and  potassium  carbonate,  the 
fused  mass  boiled  with  water,  and  the  solution  filtered;  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  then  added  to  the  filtrate,  and,  should  silicic  acid 
separate,  the  fluid  is  filtered  off  from  this  substance.  The  tin 
is  then  precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  the  silicic  acid 
still  remaining  in  the  filtrate  is  determined  in  the  usual  way 
(§  140).  If  hydrochloric  acid  has  produced  a  precipitate  of 
silicic  acid,  the  last  filtration  is  effected  on  the  same  filter 

(KHriTKL*). 

b.  Antimony  from  the  Metals  of  Groups  IV.  and  V.  in 
Ai«LOTs  (not  from  Bismuth,  Iron  and  Manganese). 

Proceed  as  in  188,  filter  off  the  precipitate,  and  convert  it  134 
by  ignition  into  antimony  tetroxide  according  to  §  125,  2. 
Besi^lts  only  approximate,  as  a  little  antimony  dissolves. 
Alloys  of  antimony  and  lead,  containing  the  former  metal  in 
excess,  should  be  previously  fused  with  a  weighed  quantity  of 
pure  lead  (VAEBENTRAPpf).  t 

5.  Methods  hosed  on  the  PrecipitaMon  of  Tin  in, 
Stannic  Salts  hy  Normal  Salts  (e.g..  Sodium  SulphMe) 
or  hy  Sulphuric  Acid. 

Tin  from  the  Metals  of  Groitps  I.,  II.,  Ill, ;  also  from 
Manganese,  Zinc,  Nickel  and  Cobalt,  Copper,  Cadmium 
(Gold). 

Precipitate  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  which  must  135 
contain  the  tin  entirely  as  stannic  chloride,  according  to  §  126, 
1,  J,  by  ammonium  nitrate  or  sodium  sulphate  (Lowenthal), 
or  by  sulphuric  acid,  which,  H.  Rose  says,  answers  equally 
well.  Alloys  are  always  treated  as  follows :  First,  oxidize  by 
digestion  with  nitric  acid ;  when  no  more  action  takes  place, 
evaporate  the  greater  portion  of  the  nitric  acid  in  a  porcelain 
dish,  moisten  the  mass  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  after 
half  an  hour  add  water,  in  which  the  metastannic  chloride  and 
the  other  chlorides  dissolve.  Alloys  of  tin  and  gold  are  dis- 
solved in  aqua  regia,  the  excess  of  acid  evaporated,  and  the 
solution  diluted  with  much  water,  before  precipitating  with 
sulphuric  acid. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  this  process  any  phosphoric 

♦  Chem.  Centralbl.  1857,  929.  f  Dingler's  poljt.  Joum.  158,  816. 
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aiud  that  may  be  present  is  precipitated  entirely  or  partially 

with  the  tixL    After  the  precipitate  has  been  well  washed  by 

decftntatioxi,  Lowenthal  recommends  to  boil  with  a  mixture 

of  1  part  nitric  add  (sp.  gr.  1*2)  and  9-  parts  water,  then  to 

transfer  to  the  filter,  and  wash  thoroughly.      Eesults  very 

aatisfactoiy.    If  the  fluid  contains  a  ferric  salt,  a  portion  of 

the  iron  always  falls  down  with  the  tin.    Hence  the  stannic 

oxide  must  be  tested  for  iron  according  to  128,  )5,  which,  if 

present,  must  be  determined  and  deducted. 

6.  Method  hosed  on  ike  Insolubility  of  Mercuric 
Sulphide  in,  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

Mebcurt  fboh  Antimont. 

Digest  the  precipitated  sulphides  with  moderately  strong  136 
hydrochloric  add  in  a  distilling  apparatus.  The  sulphide  of 
antimony  dissolves,  while  the  mercuric  sulphide  remains 
behind.  Expel  all  the  hydrogen  sulphide,  then  add  tartaric 
add,  dilute,  filter,  mix  the  filtrate  w^ith  the  distillate  which 
contains  a  little  antimony,  and  precipitate  with  hydrogen 
sulphide.     The  mercuric  sulphide  may  be  weighed  as  such  (F. 

FlKLD*). 

7.  Methods  hosed  upon  the  Conversion  of  Arsenic 
and  Antimony  into  Alkali  Arsenate  a/nd  Antimonate, 

a.  Arsenic  fboh  the  Metals  of  Groups  II.,  IV.,  and  V. 

If  yon  have  to  do  with  arsenitcs  or  arsenates,  fuse  with  3  137 
parts  of  sodium  and  potassium  carbonates  and  1  pai*t  of  potas- 
sium nitrate ;  if  an  alloy  has  to  be  analyzed  it  is  fused  with  3 
parts  of  sodium  carbonate  and  3  parts  of  potassium  nitrate. 
In  either  case  the  residue  is  boiled  with  water,  and  the  solution, 
which  contains  the  arsenates  of  the  alkalies,  filtered  from  the 
undissolved  oxides  or  carbonates.  The  arsenic  acid  is  deter- 
mined in  the  filtrate  as  directed  §  127,  2.  If  the  quantity  of 
arsenic  is  only  small,  a  platinum  crucible  may  be  used,  other- 
wise a  porcelain  crucible  must  be  used,  as  platinum  would  be 
seriously  injured.  In  the  latter  case,  bear  in  mind  that  the 
fused  mass  is  contaminated  with  silicic  acid  and  alumina.  If 
the  alloy  contains  much  arsenic  a  small  quantity  may  be  readily 
lost  by  volatilization,  even  though  the  operation  be  cautiously 

*  Quart.  Journ.  Chem.  Soc.  12,  82. 
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conducted.  In  snch  a  case,  therefore,  it  is  better  first  to  oxidize 
with  nitric  add,  tlicn  to  evaporate,  and  to  fuse  the  residue  as 
above  directed  with  sodium  carbonate  and  potassium  nitrate. 

b.  Absenio    and    Antimony    fboh    Coppeb  and    Ikon, 
especially  in  ores  containing  sulphur. 

Diffuse  the  very  finely  pulverized  mineral  through  pure  188 
solution  of  potassa,  and  conduct  chlorine  into  the  fiuid  (comp. 
p.  467).    The  iron  and  copper  separate  as  oxides,  the  solution 
contains  sulphate,  arsenate,   and    antimonato  of    potassium 
(RivoT,  Beudant,  and  Daguin*). 

0,  Arsenic  and  Antimony  from  Cobalt  and  Nickel. 

Dilute  the  nitric  acid  solution,  add  a  large  excess  of  potassa,  139 
heat  gently,  and  conduct  chlorine  into  the  fiuid  until  the  pre- 
cipitate is  black.    The  solution  contains  the  whole  of  the 
arsenic  and  antimony,  the  precipitate  the  nickel  and  cobalt  as 
sesquioxides  (Rivot,  Beudant,  and  Daguin,  loc,  ciL) 

8.  Methods  based  upon  the  Volatility  of  certain 
Chlorides  or  Metals. 

a.  Tin,  Antimony,  Absenio  from  Copper,  Silver,  Lead, 
♦  Cobalt,  Nickel. 

Treat  the  sulphides  with  a  stream  of  perfectly  dry  chlorine,  140 
proceeding  exactly  as  directed  in  121.  In  presence  of  anti- 
mony, fill  the  receiver  e  (fig.  70)  with  a  solution  of  tartaric 
acid  in  water,  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  metals  may 
be  also  separated  by  this  method  in  alloys.  The  alloy  must 
be  very  finely  divided.  Arsenical  alloys  are  only  very  slowly 
decomposed  in  this  way.  In  separating  arsenic  and  copper 
the  temperature  must  not  exceed  200°,  and  chlorine  water 
should  be  put  into  the  receiver  (PARNELLf).  If  tin  and  copper 
are  separated  in  this  manner,  according  to  the  experience  of 
H.  KosE,:|:  a  small  trace  of  tin  remains  with  the  copper  chloride. 

J.  Stannio  Oxide,  Antimonious  Oxide  (and  also 
Antimonio  Acid),  Arsenious  and  Arsenic  Acids,  from 
Alkalies  and  Alkaline  Earths. 

Mix  the  solid  compound  with  5  parts  of  pure  ammonium  141 
chloride  in  powder,  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  cover  this  with  a 

— -  ■  —      I       

*  Compt.  rend.  1858.  835;  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chcm.  61,  138. 
t  Chem.  News,  21,  133.  t  Pogg.  Annal.  112,  169. 
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conciive  platuiiim  lid,  on  which  some  ammonium  chloride  is 
sprinkled,  and  ignite  gently  until  all  ammonium  chloride  is 
dnTen  off ;  mix  the  ooiitenta  of  the  crucible  with  a  fresh  por- 
tion of  that  salt,  and  repeat  the  operatiou  until  the  weight 
remains  constant.  In  this  process,  the  chlorides  of  tin,  anti- 
mony, and  arsenic  escape,  leaving  the  chlorides  of  the  alkalies 
and  alkali-earth  metals.  The  decomposition  proceeds  most 
lapidly  with  alkali  salts.  With  regard  to  salts  of  alkali-earth 
metala  it  is  to  be  observed  that  those  which  contain  antimonic 
add  or  stannic  oxide  are  generally  decomposed  completely  by 
a  doable  ignition  with  ammonium  chloride  (magnesium  alone 
cannot  be  separated  perfectly  from  antimonic  acid  by  this 
method).  The  arsenates  of  the  alkali-eartli  metals  are  the 
most  troublesome  to  decompose ;  barium,  stronium,  and  cal- 
cium salts  usually  require  to  be  subjected  5  times  to  the  opera- 
tion, before  they  are  free  from  arsenic,  and  magnesium  arsenate 
it  is  impossible  thoroughly  to  decompose  in  this  way  (H. 
RosB*).  According  to  SALKOwsKif  barium  arsenate  may  be 
converted  into  chloride  quite  free  from  arsenic  by  one  ignition 
with  ammonium  chloride ;  however  calcium  arsenate  was  found 
to  leave  a  residue  containing  arsenic  acid  even  after  six  igni- 
tions with  ammonium  chloride. 

e.  Mercury  from  Gold  (Silver,  and  generally  from 
TUB  Non-volatile  Metals). 

Heat  the  weighed  aUoy  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  ignite  till  142 
the  weight  is  constant,  and  determine  the  mercury  from  the 
loss.  If  it  desired  to  estimate  it  directly,  the  apparatus,  p.  307, 
fig.  54,  may  be  used.  In  cases  where  the  separation  of  mer- 
cury from  metals  that  oxidize  on  ignition  in  the  air  is  to  be 
effected  by  this  method,  the  operation  must  be  conducted  in 
an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  (p.  251,  fig.  50). 

9.   Methods  based   on  the  Volatility  of  Arsenious 
Sulphids. 

Arsento  Aom  from  the  Oxides  of  Manganese,  Iron, 
21d«c,  Copper,  Nickel,  Cobalt  (not  so  well  from  Oxide  of 
Lead,  and  not  from  Oxides  of  Silver,  Aluminum,  or  Mao- 
vsbium). 

Mix  the  arsenic  acid  compound  (no  matter  whether  it  has  143 

•  Fbgg.  AnnaL  78,  S8d;  74,  578;  112,  ITS.      f  Journ.  f.  prakt  Chem.  104,  ISa 
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been  air-dried  or  gentlj  ignited)  with  Bulphnr,  and  ignite 
under  a  good  draught  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  (p.  251, 
fig.  50 ;  the  perforated  lid  must  in  this  case  be  of  porcelain ; 
platinum  would  not  answer).  The  whole  of  the  arsenic  vola- 
tilizes, the  sulphides  of  manganese,  iron,  zinc,  lead,  and  copper 
remain  behind ;  they  may  be  weighed  directly.  After  weigh- 
ing, add  a  fresh  quantity  of  sulphur  to  the  residue,  ignite  as 
before,  and  weigh  again ;  repeat  this  operation  imtil  the  weight 
remains  constant.  Usually,  if  the  compound  was  intimately 
mixed  with  the  sulphur,  the  conversion  of  the  arsenate  into 
sulphide  is  complete  after  the  first  ignition.  Results  very  good. 
In  separating  nickel  the  analyst  will  remember  that  the 
residue  cannot  be  weighed  directly,  since  it  does  not  possess  a 
constant  composition ;  hence  the  ignition  in  hydrogen  may  be 
saved ;  nickel  arsenate  loses  all  its  arsenic  on  being  simply 
mixed  with  sulphur  and  heated.  The  heat  should  be  moderate 
and  continued  till  no  more  red  sulphide  of  arsenic  is  visible 
on  the  inside  of  the  porcelain  crucible.  It  is  advisable  to  repeat 
the  operation.  The  separation  of  arsenic  from  cobalt  cannot 
be  completely  effected  in  this  manner  even  by  repeated  treat- 
ment with  sulphur,  but  it  can  be  effected  by  oxidizing  the  resi- 
due with  nitric  acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  mixing  with  sul- 
phur, and  reigniting.  Smaltine  and  cobaltine  must  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner  (H.  Hose*).  1  should  not  forget  to  men- 
tion that  EBELMEN,t  a  long  while  ago,  noticed  the  separation 
of  arsenic  acid  from  sesquioxide  of  iron  by  ignition  in  a  stream 
of  hydrogen  sulphide. 

10.  Method  hosed  upon  the  Sepa/ration  of  Arsenic  as 
Ammonium  Magnesium  Arsenate, 

Arsenic  Acid  from  Copper,  Cadmium,  Ferric  Iron,  Man- 
ganese, Nickel,  Cobalt,  Aluminium. 

Mix  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  which  must  contain  144 
the  whole  of  the  arsenic  in  the  form  of  arsenic  acid,  witli 
enough  tartaric  acid  to  prevent  precipitation  by  ammonia,  pre- 
cipitate the  arsenic  acid  according  to  §  127,  2,  as  ammonium 
magnesium  arsenate,  allow  to  settle,  filter,  wash  once  with  a 


*  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  1,  418. 
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mixture  of  S  parts  water  and  1  part  ammonia,  redifisolve  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  add  a  very  minute  quantity  of  tartaric  acid, 
lapenatarate  again  with  ammonia,  add  some  more  magnesium 
chloride  and  ammonium  chloride,  allow  to  deposit,  and  deter- 
mine the  now  pure  precipitate  according  to  §  127,  2.  In  the 
filtrate  the  bases  of  Groups  lY.  and  Y .  may  bo  precipitated  by 
ammonium  sulphide ;  if  aluminium  is  present,  evaporate  the 
filtrate  from  the  sulphides  with  addition  of  sodium  carbonate 
ind  a  little  nitre  to  dryness,  fuse,  and  estimate  the  aluminium 
in  the  residue.  The  method  is  more  adapted  to  the  separation 
of  rather  large  than  of  very  small  quantities  of  arsenic  from  the 
above-named  metals,  since  in  the  case  of  small  quantities  the 
minute  portions  of  ammonium  magnesium  arsenate  that  remain 
in  solution  may  exercise  a  considerable  influence  on  the  accn 
ncj  of  the  result 

11.  Method  based  upon  the  Separation  of  Arsenic  as 
Ammonrum  Arsenio-molybdate. 

ABSEiric  Acid  fboh  all  Metals  of  Gboups  I. — Y. 

Separate  the  arsenic  acid   as  directed  in  §  127,  2,  ft ;  long   L45 
continued  heating  at  100°  is  indispensable.  The  determination 
of  the  basic  metals  is  most  conveniently  effected  in  a  special 
portion. 

12.  Method  based  upon  the  InsolvbUity  of  FerrU 
Arsenate. 

Absenic  Acm  fkoh  the  Metals  of  Groups  I.  and  II., 
AND  FBOM  Zinc,  Manganese,  Nickel,  and  Cobalt. 

Mix  the  hydrochloric  solution  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  L4G 
pure  feme  chloride,  neutralize  the  greater  part  of  the  free 
acid  with  sodium  carbonate,  and  precipitate  the  iron  and  arse- 
nic acid  togetlier  with  barium  carbonate  in  the  cold  or  with 
sodium  acetate  at  a  boiling  heat.  Tlie  precipitate  should  be  so 
basic  as  to  have  a  brownish- red  color.  The  method  is  espe- 
cially suitable  for  the  separation  of  ai*senic  acid  when  its  esti- 
mation is  not  required.  However,  the  precipitate  may  be  dis- 
solved in  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  arsenic  determined  by 
precipitation  with  hydrogen  sulphide. 
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13.  MeUiods  hosed  upon  the  InsoiubiUty  of  eoms 
Chloridee, 

a.   SlLYEB  FBOM  GoLD. 

Treat  the  alloy  with  cold  dilute  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  147 
dilute,  and  filter  the  solution  of  auiic  chloride  from  the  undis- 
solved silver  chloride.  This  method  is  applicable  only  if  the 
alloy  contains  less  than  15  per  cent,  of  silver ;  for  if  it  contains 
a  larger  proportion,  the  silver  chloride  which  forms  protects 
the  undecomposed  part  from  the  action  of  the  acid.  In  the 
same  way  silver  may  be  separated  also  from  platmum, 

h.  Mebcuby  fbom  thb  Oxtoek  Compounds  of  Assenio 
Ain)  Antimont. 

Precipitate  the  mercury  from  the  hydrochloric  solution  by  148 
means  of  phosphorous  acid  as  mercurous  chloride  (§  118,  2). 
The  tartaric  acid,  which  in  the  presence  of  antimony  must  be 
added,  does  not  interfere  with  the  reaction  (H.  Rose*). 

14.  Methods  hosed  upon  the  InsolvhUity  of  certain 
Suf{phaiss  in  Waier  or  Alcohol. 

a.  Arsenic  Acid  from  Babittm,  Strontium,  Calcium,  and 
Lead. 

Proceed  as  for  the  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  from  the  149 
same  metals  (§  135,  h).  The  compounds  of  these  basic  radicals 
with  arsenious  acid  are  first  converted  into  arsenates,  before 
the  sulphuric  acid  is  added ;  this  conversion  is  effected  by 
heating  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  with  potassium  chlo- 
rate or  by  means  of  bromine. 

h.  Antimony  from  Lead. 

Treat  the  alloy  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  tartaric  acids.  160 
The  solution  of  both  metals  takes  place  rapidly  and  with  ease. 
Precipitate  the  greater  part  of  the  lead  as  sulphate  (§116,  3), 
filter,  precipitate  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  treat  the  sul- 
phides according  to  128,  with  ammonium  sulphide,  in  order 
to  separate  the  antimony  from  the  lead  left  unprecipitated  by 
the  sulphuric  acid  (A.  STRENof). 

15.  Method  based  upon  the  Separation  of  Copper  as 
Cuprous  Sulphocycmaie. 

Copper  from  Arsenic  and  Antimony. 

From  the  properly  prepared  solution  precipitate  the  cop-  161 

♦  Pogg.  Annal.  110.  686.  t  I>ing-  Polyt.  Joum.  161,  889. 
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per  by  §  119,  S,  hy  as  caprona  sulphocyanate,  allow  to  settle, 
filter,  in'ash  with  water  containing  ammonium  nitrate  (to  pre- 
Tent  the  washings  being  muddy),  and  determine  antimony 
and  arsenic  in  the  filtrate,  precipitating  first  with  hydrogen 
■olphide.    Results  good. 

16.  Method  based  upon  the   differewt   deportment 
with  Cyanide  qf  Potassium. 

Gh>LD  FBOH  L£AD  AND  BiSMUTH. 

These  metals  may  be  separated  in  solution  by  potassium  163 
cjanide  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  separation  of  mercury 
from  lead  and  bismuth  is  effected  (see  110).  The  solution  of 
the  double  cyanide  of  gold  and  potassium  is  decomposed  by 
boiling  with  aqua  regia,  and,  after  expulsion  of  the  hydrocyanic 
add,  the  gold  determined  by  one  of  the  methods  given  in 
§128. 


IL  Sepabation  of  thb  Metals  of  the  Seeth  Gboup 

FBOH  EACH   OTHEB. 

§165. 

Irdbx.    (The  numbers  refer  to  those  in  the  margin.) 

Hatmum  from  gold,  153,  168. 

"  tin,  antimony,  and  aisenic,  154. 

CfM  from  platinum,  168,  168. 
tin.  164,  167. 

antimony  and  aisenic,  154 
TVn  from  platinum,  154. 
gold.  154,  167. 

anenic.  167, 162,  163,  164, 166, 169. 
•'        antimony.  155,  158,  164,  165,  166. 

Tin  in  stannous,  from  tin  in  stannic  compounds,  172. 
AnUmanjf  from  platinum  and  gold,  154. 
"  arsenic,  158, 159,  160. 

"  tin,  155,  158,  164,  165,  166. 

Antimony  of  antlmonious  compounds  from 
antimonic  acid,  171. 
Afisnie  from  platinum  and  gold,  154 

tin,  157,  162.  163,  164  166,  169. 
"  antimony,  158,  159,  160. 

Anenious  acid  from  arsenic  acid,  156,  161,  170. 
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1.  Method  hosed  upon  ike  Precipitation  of  Plater 
nvrni  as  Potassium  Plaiinic  Chloride. 

Platinum  fbom  Gold.' 

Precipitate  from  the  solution  of  the  chlorides  the  plati-  153 
num  as  directed  §  124, 5,  and  determine  the  gold  in  the  filtrate 
as  directed  §  123,  b. 

2.  Methods  based  upon  the  Volatility  of  the  Chlo- 
rides of  the  inferior  Metals. 

a.  Platinum  and  Gold  from  Tin,  Antimony,  and  Absenio. 

Heat  the  finely  divided  alloy  or  the  sulphides  in  a  stream  154 
of  chlorine  gas.    Gold  and  platinum  are  left,  the  chlorides  of 
the  other  metals  volatilize  (compare  121). 

b.  Antimony  from  Tm. 

The  tin  should  be  present  wholly  as  a  stannous  salt.  155 
Precipitate  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  filter  (preferably  through 
an  asbestos  filtering  tube),  dry  the  precipitate,  and  pass  through 
it  a  current  of  dry  hydrochloric  gas  at  the  ordinary  tempera^ 
ture.  The  sulphides  are  converted  into  the  corresponding 
chlorides ;  the  chloride  of  antimony  alone  escapes,  and  may 
be  received  in  water.  Dissolve  the  residual  stannous  cliloride 
in  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  and  estimate  the  tin 
according  to  §  126  (C.  Tookey*).    The  method  can  only  be 

used  in  rare  cases,  as  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  precipitate  quite 
free  from  stannic  sulphide. 

c.  Arsenious  Acid  from  Arsenic  Acid. 

The  amount  of  substance  taken  should  not  contain  more  156 
than  '2  grm.  arsenious  acid.  Heat  with  45  grm.  sodium 
chloride,  135  grm.  sulphuric  acid  (free  from  arsenic)  of  1'61 
sp.  gr.,  and  30  grm.  water  in  a  tubulated  retort  containing  a 
spiral  of  platinum,  and  provided  with  a  thermometer.  The 
temperature  should  rise  to  about  125^.  In  order  to  condense 
the  arsenious  chloride  in  the  products  of  distillation,  a  Liebig's 
condenser  is  connected  with  the  retort ;  a  tubulated  receiver 
is  connected  with  the  condenser ;  a  U-tube  is  connected  with 
the  receiver,  and  finally  a  calcium  cliloride  tube  containing 
fragments  of  glass  moistened  with  weak  soda  solution  is  fixed 

*  Joum.  Chem.  Soc.  15,  402. 
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npright  in  the  exit  end  of  the  XT-tube.     In  the  receiver  and 
U-tnbe  water  ig  placed.    At  the  end  of  the  operation  rinse 
the  calcium  chloride  tube,  and  mix  with  the  contents  of  the 
receiver.     Determine  the  arsenic  in  the  distillate  according  to 
S  127,  4,  a,  in  the  residue  according  to  §  127,  4,  h.    Tlie  sul- 
phide obtained  from  the  former  corresponds  to  the  arsenious 
acid,  from  the  latter  to  the  arsenic  acid.     Results  satisfactory 
(RiECKHER*).    If  the  substance  given  is  a  dilute  fluid,  render 
slightly  alkaline  with  sodium  carbonate,  and  concentrate  to 
about  20  C.C.,  finally  in  a  tubulated  retort. 

3.  Methods  hosed  upon  the  VolcUUity  of  Arsenic 
and  Arsenious  Svlphide. 

a.  Absenio  from  Tin  (H.  Rose). 

Convert  into  sulphides  or  oxides,  dry  at  100^,  and  heat  a  157 
weighed  portion  with  addition  of  a  little  sulphur  in  a  bulb- 
tnbe,  gently  at  first,  but  gradually  more  strongly,  conducting 
a  stream  of  dry  hydrogen  sulphide  gas  through  the  tube 
daring  the  operation.  Sulphur  and  arsenious  sulphide  vola- 
tilize; sulphide  of  tin  is  left.  The  arsenious  sulphide  is 
received  in  U-tubes  containing  dilute  ammonia,  which  are 
connected  with  the  bulb-tube  in  the  manner  described  in  121. 
When  upon  continued  application  of  heat  no  sign  of  farther 
rabliniation  is  observed  in  the  colder  part  of  the  bulb-tube, 
drive  off  the  sublimate  which  has  collected  in  the  bulb,  allow 
the  tube  to  cool,  and  then  cut  it  oif  above  the  coating.  Divide 
the  separated  portion  of  the  tube  into  pieces,  and  heat  these 
witli  a  little  solution  of  soda  until  the  sublimate  is  dissolved ; 
unite  the  solution  with  the  ammoniacal  fluid  in  the  receivers, 
add  hydrochloric  acid,  then,  without  filtering,  potassium 
chlorate,  and  heat  gently  until  the  arsenious  sulphide  is  com- 
pletely dissolved.  Filter  from  the  sulphur,  and  detennine  the  , 
arsenic  acid  as  directed  §  127,  2.  The  quantity  of  tin  cannot 
be  calculated  at  once  from  the  blackish-brown  sulphide  of  tin 
in  the  bulb,  since  this  contains  more  sulphur  than  SnS.  It  is 
therefore  weighed,  and  the  tin  determined  in  a  weighed  por- 
tion of  it,  by  converting  it  into  stannic  oxide,  which  is  effected 
by  moistening  with  nitric  acid,  and  roasting  (§  126,  1,  c), 

*  Fhann.  Centralhalle,  11,  92. 
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Tin  and  arsenic  in  alloys  are  more  conveniently  converted 
into  oxides  by  cautious  treatment  with  nitric  acid.  K,  how-  . 
ever,  it  is  wished  to  convert  them  into  sulphides,  this  may 
readily  be  effected  by  heating  1  part  of  the  finely  divided 
alloy  with  5  parts  of  sodium  carbonate  and  5  parts  of  sulphur, 
in  a  covered  porcelain  crucible  until  the  mass  is  in  a  state  of 
calm  fusion.  It  is  then  dissolved  in  water,  the  solution  filtered 
from  the  ferrous  sulphide,  &c.,  which  may  possibly  have 
formed,  and  then  precipitated  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

If  the  tin  only  in  the  alloy  is  to  be  estimated  directly, 
while  the  arsenic  is  to  be  found  from  the  difference,  convert 
as  above  directed  into  sulphides  or  oxides,  mix  With  sulphur 
and  ignite  in  a  porcelain  crucible  with  perforated  cover  in 
a  stream  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  The  residual  arsenic-free 
stannous  sulphide  is  to  be  converted  into  stannic  oxide  and 
weighed  as  such. 

4.  Methods  hosed  upon  the  InsclubUity  of  Sodium 
Meta/ntimonMe, 

a.  Antimony  from  Tin  and  Absenio  (H.  Eose). 

If  the  substance  is  metallic,  oxidize  the  finely  divided  168 
weighed  sample,  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  with  nitric  acid  of 
1*4  sp.  gr.,  adding  the  acid  gradually.  Dry  the  mass  on  the 
water-bath,  transfer  to  a  silver  crucible,  rinsing  the  last 
particles  adhering  to  the  porcelain  into  the  silver  crucible 
with  solution  of  soda,  dry  again,  add  eight  times  the  bulk  of 
the  mass  of  solid  sodium  hydroxide,  and  fuse  for  some  time. 
Allow  the  mass  to  cool,  and  then  treat  with  hot  water  until 
the  undissolved  residue  presents  the  appearance  of  a  fine 
powder ;  dilute  with  some  water,  and  add  one-third  the  volume 
of  alcohol  of  '83  sp.  gr.  Allow  the  mixture  to  stand  for  24 
hours,  with  frequent  stirring;  then  filter,  transfer  the  last 
adhering  particles  from  the  crucible  to  the  filter  by  rinsing 
with  dilute  alcohol  (1  vol.  alcohol  to  3  vol.  water),  and  wash 
the  undissolved  residue  on  the  filter,  first  with  alcohol  diluted 
with  twice  its  volume  of  water,  then  with  a  mixture  of  equal 
volumes  of  alcohol  and  water,  and  finally  with  a  mixture  of 
3  vol.  alcohol  and  1  vol.  water.  Add  to  each  of  the  alcoholic 
fluids  used  for  washing  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate.     Continue  the  washing  until  the  color  of  a  portion 
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of  the  fltiid  ninning  off  remains  unaltered  upon  being  acidified 
vith  hydroehloiic  acid  and  mized  with  hydrogen  sulphide 
mter. 

lUnae  the  sodium  metantimonate  from  the  filter,  wash  the 
latter  with  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  and  tartaric  acids,  dis- 
solve the  metantimonate  in  this  mixture,  precipitate  with 
hydn^en  sulphide,  and  determine  the  antimony  as  directed 
§  125,  1.  In  presence,  of  much  tin  it  is  well  to  fuse  the 
metantimonate  again  with  caustic  soda,  &c. 

To  the  filtrate,  which  contains  the  tin  and  arsenic,  add 
hydrochloric  acid,  which  produces  a  precipitate  of  stannic 
snenate;  conduct  now  into  the  unfiltered  fluid  liydrogen 
sulphide  for  some  time,  allow  the  mixture  to  stand  at  rest 
until  the  odor  of  that  gas  has  almost  completely  gone  off,  and 
separate  the  weighed  sulphides  of  the  metals  which  contain 
free  sulphur,  as  in  157. 

If  the  substance  contains  only  antimony  and  arsenic^  the 
alcoholic  filtrate  is  heated,  with  repeated  addition  of  water, 
until  it  scarcely  retains  the  odor  of  alcohol ;  hydrochloric  acid 
is  then  added,  and  the  arsenic  acid  determined  as  magnesium 
pyroarsenate  (§  127,  2),  or  as  arsenious  sulphide  (§  127,  4,  h). 

h.  Small  quantities  of  the  sulphides  of  arsenic  and  anti-  159 
mony  mized  with  sulphur  are  often  obtained  in  mineral 
analysis.  The  two  metals  may  in  this  case  be  conveniently 
separated  as  follows : — ^Exhaust  the  precipitate  with  bisulphide 
of  carbon,  oxidize  with  chlorine-free  red  fuming  nitric  acid, 
evaporate  the  solution  nearly  to  dryness ;  mix  the  residue  with 
a  copious  excess  of  sodium  carbonate,  add  some  sodium  nitrate, 
and  treat  the  fused  mass  as  given  in  a,  168.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  yon  have  a  mixture  of  sulphides  of  tin  and  antimony 
to  analyze,  oxidize  it  with  nitric  acid  of  1*5  sp.  gr.,  and  treat 
the  residue  obtained  on  evaporation  as  given  in  a,  158. 

6.  Methods  hosed  upon  the  Precipitation  of  Arsenic 
as  Ammonium  Magnesium  Arsenate. 

a.  ABSEzno  fbom  AinncoNY. 

Oxidize  the  metals  or  sulphides  with  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  160 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate,  with  bromine 
diflsolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  or  with  chlorine  in  alkaline  solu- 
tion; add  tartaric  acid,  a  large  quantity  of  ammonium  chloride. 
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and  then  ammonia  in  excess.  (Should  the  addition  of  the 
latter  reagent  produce  a  precipitate,  this  is  a  proof  that  an 
insufficient  quantity  of  ammonium  chloride  or  of  tartaric  acid 
has  been  used,  which  error  must  be  corrected  before  proceed- 
ing with  the  analysis.)  Then  precipitate  the  arsenic  acid  as 
directed  §  127,  2,  and  determine  the  antimony  in  the  filtrate 
as  directed  in  §  125,  1.  As  basic  magnesium  tartrate  might 
precipitate  with  the  ammonium  magnesium  arsenate,  the 
precipitate  should  always,  after  slight  washing,  be  redissolved 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  reprecipitated  with  ammonia  with 
addition  of  a  little  magnesia  mixture — an  excellent  method. 

b.  Absenious  Acid  fbom  Absenio  Acm. 

Mix  the  sufficiently  dilute,  solution  with  a  large  quantity  1(1 
of  ammonium  chloride,  precipitate  the  arsenic  acid  as  directed 
§  127,  2,  and  determine  the  arsenious  acid  in  the  filtrate  by 
precipitation  with  hydrogen  sulphide  (§127, 4).  Ludwio*  has 
observed  that  if  the  solution  is  too  concentrated,  magne- 
sium arsenite  falls  down  with  the  ammonium  magnesinm 
arsenate,  hence  it  is  necessary  to  dissolve  the  weighed  magne- 
eium  precipitate  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  test  the  solution  with 
hydrogen  sulphide.  The  presence  of  arsenious  acid  will  be 
betrayed  by  the  immediate  formation  of  a  precipitate. 

c.  Tin  and  Antimony  from  Absenic  Acid. 

LicNssENf  separated  tin  from  arsenic  acid  with  good  IW 
results  by  digesting  the  oxides  obtained  by  oxidation  with 
nitric  acid  with  ammonia  and  yellow  ammonium  sulphide,  and 
precipitating  the  arsenic  acid  from  the  clear  solution  accord- 
ing to  127,  2,  as  ammonium  magnesium  arsenate.  On  acidify- 
ing the  filtrate  the  tin  separates  as  stannic  sulphide.  The 
metliod  can  only  give  good  results  when  the  whole  of  the 
arsenic  was  present  as  ai-senic  acid  before  the  addition  of 
ammonium  sulphide,  for  the  arsenic  in  a  solution  of  arsenious 
acid  in  yellow  ammonium  sulphide  is  not  thrown  down  by 
magnesia  mixture.  The  method  also  answers  for  separating 
antimony  from  arsenic. 


Archiv  f Qr  Pharm.  97,  24.  f  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  114,  lid 
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6.  Methods  hosed  on  the  different  hehomor  of  the 
freshly  Precipitated  Sulphides  towards  Solution  of 
Potassium  Hydrogen  Sulphite  or  Oxalic  Acid. 

a.  Arsenic  fbom  Antimont  and  Tin  (Bunsen^). 

If  freshly  precipitated  arsenious  sulphide  is  digested  with  163 
iolphiiroas  acid  and  potassium  sulphite,  the  precipitate  is  dis- 
iolred ;  on  boiling,  the  fluid  becomes  turbid  from  separated 
nilphur,  which  turbidity  for  the  most  part  disappears  again  on 
long  boiling.  The  fluid  contains,  after  expulsion  of  the  sul- 
phurous acid,  potassium  arsenite  and  thiosulphate.  The  sul- 
phides of  antimony  and  tin  do  not  exhibit  this  reaction.  Both 
therefore  may  be  separated  from  arsenious  sulphide  by  diluting 
the  solution  of  the  three  sulphides  in  potassium  sulphide  to  about 
500  C.C  and  precipitating  with  a  large  excess  (about  a  litre)  of 
saturated  aqueous  sulphurous  acid,  digesting  the  whole  for 
some  time  in  a  water-bath,  and  then  boiling  till  one-third  of 
the  water  and  the  whole  of  tlie  sulphurous  acid  are  expelled 
and  tlie  sulphur  has  disappeared ;  this  will  take  about  an  hour 
and  a  half.  The  residuary  sulphide  of  antimony  or  tin  is  arsenic- 
free,  the  filtrate  contains  the  whole  of  the  arsenic  and  may  be 
immediately  precipitated  with  hydrogen  sulphide.  Bunsen 
determines  the  arsenic  by  oxidizing  the  dried  sulphide  together 
with  the  filter  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  diluting  the  solution 
a  little,  warming  gently  with  a  little  }>otas8ium  chlorate  (in 
order  to  oxidize  more  fully  the  substances  formed  from  the 
paper),  and  finally  precipitating  as  ammonium  magnesium 
arsenate. 

With  regard  to  the  separation  of  stannic  sulphide  from 
the  solution  of  potassium  arsenite,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
stannic  sulphide  must  be  washed  with  concentrated  solution 
of  sodium  chloride,  as,  if  water  were  used,  the  fluid  would  run 
through  turbid.  As  soon  as  the  precipitate  is  thoroughly 
washed  with  the  sodium  chloride,  the  latter  is  displaced  by 
solution  of  ammonium  acetate,  containing  a  slight  excess  of 
acetic  acid.  These  last  washings  must  not  be  added  to  the 
first,  as  the  ammonium  acetate  hinders  the  complete  precipita 
tion  of  the  arsenious  acid  by  hydrogen  sulphide. 

*  Aimal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  106,  8. 
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The  test-analyses  adduced  by  Bunsen  show  very  satisfac- 
tory results. 

b.  Tm  FBOM  Absenio  and  Antimont  (F.  W.  Clabke*). 

Moist  freshly  precipitated  bisulphide  of  tin  completely  dis-  164 
solves  on  boiling  for  a  moderate  length  of  time  with  excess  of 
oxalic  acid,  and  therefore  tin  in  the  form  of  bichloride  is  not 
thrown  down  by  hydrogen  sulphide  from  a  hot  solution 
containing  excess  of  oxalic  acid.  The  sulphides  of  arsenic  are 
barely  affected  by  boiling  with  oxalic  acid,  and  hydrogen 
sulphide  immediately  reprecipitates  the  traces  dissolved. 
Sulphide  of  antimony  dissolves  more  copiously  on  boiling 
with  oxalic  acid,  but  hydrogen  sulphide  reprecipitates  the 
antimony  from  the  solution. 

[These  reactions  form  the  basis  of  Clabke's  method,  which, 
with  some  important  modifications,  has  been  successfully 
applied  to  the  separation  of  tin  from  antimony  in  alloys  by  F. 
P.  DEWEY,t  who  proceeds  as  follows : 

Dissolve  with  a  mixture  of  1  part  strong  nitric  acid,  4  parts 
strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  5  parts  water.  Since  even  small 
quantities  of  free  mineral  acids  prevent  complete  precipitation 
of  antimony,  they  are  removed  by  evaporating  to  dryness  on 
a  water-bath,  with  previous  addition  of  enough  potassium 
chloride  to  form  double  salts  with  the  tin  and  antimony  chlor- 
ides present.  The  presence  of  the  potassium  chloride  entirely 
prevents  loss  of  tin  and  antimony  by  volatilization  as  chlorides 
during  the  evaporation.  Add  to  the  salts  thus  obtained  a 
large  quantity  of  pure  oxalic  acid  (at  least  20  parts  crystallized 
acid  to  1  part  tin),  and  dilute  with  water  to  about  125  c.c.  per 
•1  grm.  antimony  present.  The  salts  dissolve  readily.  Boil  and 
pass  H,S  through  the  boiling  solution  half  an  hour.  Filter 
immediately  while  hot,  and  wash  the  greater  part  of  the  soluble 
matter  out  of  the  precipitate  with  hot  water.  The  precipi- 
tated antimonious  sulphide  will  contain  a  little  stannic  sulphide. 
Dissolve  in  ammonium  sulphide,  avoiding  an  unnecessary 
quantity  of  the  solvent,  and  pour  the  solution  into  a  strong  hot 
solution  of  oxalic  acid.  A  liberal  excess  of  oxalic  acid  should 
be  present  after  decomposition  of  the  sulphur  salts.  Heat  the 
oxalic  solution  with  the  suspended  precipitate  of  antimonious 

*  Chem.  News,  21,  124.  f  Am.  Chem.  Journ.  i.  244 
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sniphide  to  boiling,  and  pass  H,S  gas  ten  minutes.  Collect  the 
Sb^S,  now  free  from  tin  on  a  weighed  filter,  wash  with  hot 
water,  and  proceed  to  determine  the  antimony  as  directed  in  § 

125,  1,  J.  To  recover  tin  from  the  filtrate,  evaporate  nearly  to 
dryneaa,  add  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  heat  till  all  the  oxalic 
acid  present  is  decomposed  and  removed.  Dilute  largely,  and 
precipitate  the  tin  with  hydrogen  sulphide  accoi*ding  to  § 

126,  1,  e.'] 

7.  Methods  based  upon  the  Separation  of  the  Metals 
themselves^  or^  as  tlie  ca^e  may  be,  on  the  different 
deportment  of  the  saine  yyith  Acids, 

a.  Tin    from    Antimony    (Tookey,*   improvements   by 
Clasex  {loc.  ciL)  and  AirFiELDf). 

The  hydrochloric  solution  should  be  oxidized  if  necessary  166 
with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  or  a  little  potassium  chlorate. 
Heat  nearly  to  boiling  and  add  iron  as  long  as  it  dissolves. 
Either  hoop-iron  or  fine  bright  wire  will  answer  the  purjwse ; 
it  should  dissolve  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  leaving  little  or 
DO  residue.  The  antimony  will  be  thrown  down,  the  tin 
reduced  to  stannous  chloride.  As  soon  as  all  antimony  appears 
to  be  precipitated  and  the  iron  to  be  dissolved,  add  more 
hydrochloric  acid,  allow  to  deposit,  decant  and  test  whether 
iron  produces  any  further  precipitate.  In  this  way  you  will 
ensure  the  absence  of  any  metallic  iron  and  the  complete  pre- 
cipitation of  the  antimony.  Wash  the  antimony  with  hot 
water,  which  should  be  at  first  acidified,  then  with  alcohol, 
finally  with  ether,  drying  at  100°.  Throw  down  the  tin  with 
hydrogen  sulphide  (§  126,  1,  c).  With  care  the  results  are 
good ;  compare  Clasen  Qoc,  cit). 

J.  Much  Tin  from  lfttle  Antimony  and  Arsenic. 

If  an  alloy  of  the  three  metals  is  treated  in  a  veiy  finely  166 
divided  condition  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  with  strong 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  whole  of  the  tin  dissolves  to  stannous 
chloride.  A  part  of  the  arsenic  and  antimony  escapes  as 
arsenetted  and  antimonetted  hydrogen,  whilst  the  rest  remains 
behind  in  the  state  of  metal,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  a  solid 
combination  with  hydrogen.     Conduct  the  gas  through  several 

*  Joom.  Chem.  Sec.  15,  402.  f  Zcitschr.  f .  anal.  Chem.  9,  lOZ 
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U-tnbeS)  containing  a  little  chlorine-free  red  fuming  nitric 
acid,  whereby  the  arsenic  and  antimony  will  be  oxidized. 
When  the  Bolution  is  effected,  dilate  the  contents  of  the  flask 
with  air-free  Water  to  a  certain  volume,  mix,  allow  to  settle, 
and  determine  the  tin  in  an  aliquot  part,  either  gravimetrically 
or  volumetrically.  Filter  the  rest  of  the  fluid,  wash  the  pre- 
cipitate thoroughly,  dry  the  filter  with  its  contents  in  a  porce- 
lain crucible,  add  the  contents  of  the  U-tubes,  evaporate  to 
dryness,  and  in  the  residue  separate  the  antimony  and  arsenic 
as  directed  168.  It  is  well  to  treat  an  aliquot  part  of  the 
hydrocliloric  solution  with  iron  (166)  to  find,  and,  if  necessary, 
estimate  traces  of  antimony  which  may  have  passed  into  the 
hydrochloric  acid  solution. 

c.  Tin  fbom  Gold. 

Gold  may  be  separated  from  excess  of  tin  by  boiling  the  167 
finely  divided  alloy  with  only  slightly  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
to  which  hydrochloric  acid  has  been  cautiously  added.  The 
tin  dissolves  as  stannous  chloride.  Heat  is  applied  till  the 
sulphuric  add  begins  to  volatilize  copiously.  Stannic  oxide 
is  formed  which  dissolves  in  the  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
while  the  gold  remains  behind.  On  addition  of  much  water, 
the  stannic  oxide  falls,  mixed  with  finely  divided  gold,  in  th 
form  of  a  purple-red  precipitate.  On  warming  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  the  stannic  oxide  finally  redissolvee, 
while  the  gold  is  left  pure  (H.  Rose*). 

d.  Platinum  fbom  Gold. 

The  aqua  regia  solution  is  freed  as  far  as  possible  from  IW 
nitric  acid  by  evaporation  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  treated 
with  a  solution  of  ferrous  chloride,  the  gold  being  determined 
as  directed  §  123,  J.     The  platinum  may  be  precipitated  from 
the  filtrate  by  hydrogen  sulphide  according  to  §  124,  c. 

8.  Method  based  upon  the  PrecipUaUan  of  Tin  a$ 
Stannic  Arsena>te. 

Tin  fbom  Absenio. 

E.  HAFFKLYf  has  proposed  the  following  method  of  deter-  l' 
mining  both  the  tin  and  the  arsenic  in  commercial  sodium 
stannate,  which  often  contains  a  large  admixture  of  sodium 

•  Pogg.  Annal.  112,  172.  t  P^-  Mag.  10,  200. 
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anenate.  Mix  a  weighed  sample  with  a  known  quantity  of 
Bodinm  arsenate  in  excess,  add  nitric  acid  also  in  excess,  boil, 
filter  off  the  precipitate,  which  has  the  composition  2SnO„  As, 
0,+  10H,0,  and  wash;  expel  the  water  by  ignition,  and 
weigh  the  residne,  whidi  consists  of  2SnO„As,0,.  In  the 
filtrate  determine  the  excess  of  arsenic  acid  as  directed  §  127, 
S.  The  amount  of  the  stannic  oxide  is  found  from  the  weight 
of  the  precipitate,  that  of  the  arsenic  acid  is  obtained  by  add- 
ing the  quantity  in  the  precipitate  to  the  quantity  in  the  fil- 
trate, and  deducting  the  quantity  added. 

9.  Vclunutric  Methods, 

a.  Absenious  fbom  Absenic  Acid. 

Convert  the  whole  of  the  arsenic  in  a  portion  of  the  sub-  170 
itance  into  arsenic  acid  and  determine  the  total  amount  of  this 
as  directed  §  127, 2 ;  determine  in  another  portion  the  arseni- 
ous  acid  as  directed  in  §  127,  6,  a,  and  calculate  the  arsenic 
add  from  the  difference. 

ft.  AjsrmLOSY  of  AinmoNious  Compounds  from  ANTiMoino 
Acid. 

Determine  in  a  sample  of  the  substance  the  total  amount  171 
of  the  antimony  as  directed  §  125,  1,  in  anotlier  portion  esti- 
mate the  antimony  present  as  an  antimonious  compound  as 
directed  §  125,  3,  and  calculate  the  antimonic  acid  from  the 
difference. 

c.  Tin  of  Stannous,  fbom  Tin  of  Stannic  Compounds. 

In  one  portion  of  the  substance  convert  the  whole  of  the  172 
stannous  into  stannic  salts  by  digestion  with  clilorine  water  or 
some  other  means,  and  determine  the  total  quantity  of  tin  as 
directed  §  126,  1,  ft ;  in  another  portion,  wliich,  if  necessary, 
is  to  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  stream  of  carbonic 
acid,  determine  the  stannous  tin  according  to  §  126,  2. 

IL  SEPARATION  OF  THE  ACID8  FROM  EACH  OTHER 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  following  methods  of 
separation  proceed  generally  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
acids  exist  either  in  the  free  state,  or  as  alkali  salts ;  compare  the 
introductory  remarks,  p.  479.  Where  several  acids  are  to  be 
determined  in  one  and  the  same  substance,  we  very  often  use 
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a  separate  portion  for  each.  The  methods  here  given  do  not 
embrace  every  imaginable'  case,  but  only  the  most  important 
cases,  and  those  of  most  frequent  occurrence. 


First  Group. 

ABSENIOUS  AOro — ABSENIO  ACID— CHEOMIO  ACID— STTLPH  URIC  ACID — 
PHOSPHORIC  ACID — BOBACIO  ACID — OXALIC  ACID — HYDROFLUORIC 
ACID — SILICIC   ACID — CARBONIC   ACID. 

§166. 

1.  Arsenious  Acid  and  Arsenic  Acid  from  all  other 
Acids. 

Precipitate  the  arsenic  from  the  solution  by  hydrogen  sul-  173 
phide  (§  127,  4,  a  or  h\  filter,  and  determine  the  other  acids 
in  the  filtrate.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  the  arsenious 
sulphide  will  be  obtained  mixed  with  sulphur  if  chromic  acid, 
ferric  salts,  or  any  other  substances  which  decompose  hydro- 
gen sulphide  are  present.  The  estimation  of  sulphuric  acid 
in  the  filtrate  cannot  be  accurate  unless  air  is  excluded,  and 
oxidizers  such  as  chromic  acid  are  absent ;  sulphuric  acid  is, 
therefore,  best  estimated  in  a  separate  portion  (174).  From 
those  acids  which  form  soluble  magnesium  salts,  arsenic  acid 
may  be  separated  also  by  precipitation  as  ammonium  magne- 
sium arsenate  (§  127,  2). 

2.  Sulphuric  Acid  from  all  the  other  Acids.* 

a.  From  A raeniouSj  Arsenic,  Phosphoricjf  JBoracic, Oxalic j 
and  Carbonic  Acids, 

Acidify  the  dilute  solution  strongly  with  hydrochloric  acid,  174 
mix  with  barium  chloride,  and  filter  the  barium  sulphate  from 
the  solution,  which  contains  all  the  other  acids.  Determine 
the  barium  sulphate  as  directed  §  132.  If  acids  are  present 
with  which  barium  forms  salts  insoluble  in  water  but  soluble 
in  acids,  the  barium  sulphate  is  apt  to  carry  down  with  it  such 
salts,  and  this  is  all  the  more  liable  to  happen,  the  longer  the 

*  With  respect  to  the  separation  of  sulphuric  acid  from  selenic  acid,  comp. 
WoHLWiLL  (Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  114,  183). 

f  If  metaphosphoric  acid  is  present,  it  must  first  be  converted  into  orthophoA- 
phoric  bj  fusion  with  alkali  carbonate. 
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precipitate  is  allowed  to  settle.  This  remark  applies  especially 
to  barium  oxalate,  and  tartrate,  and  the  barium  salts  of 
other  organic  adds  (H.  Bose).  In  snch  cases  I  wonld  recom- 
mend, after  washing,  to  stop  up  the  neck  of  the  funnel,  and 
digest  the  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  hydrogen  sodium  car- 
bonate, then  to  wash  with  water,  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  again  with  water.  In  every  case,  however,  the 
parity  of  the  weighed  barium  sulphate  must  be  tested  as 
§  182, 1. 
In  the  fluids  filtered  from  the  barium  sulphate  the  other 
are  determined  according  to  the  directions  of  the  Fourth 
Section,  after  the  removal  of  the  excess  of  barium  chloride. 
Or  the  other  acids  may  be  estimated  in  separate  portions  of 
the  sabstanoe,  which  is  indeed  usually  the  best  way,  and  for 
carbonic  add  is  of  course  the  only  way. 

J.  From,  Hydrojktoric  Acid. 

a.  When  sulphuric  acid  and  hydrofluoric  acid  are  present  175 
in  the  free  state  in  aqueous  solution,  it  is  best  to  estimate  the 
addity  in  one  portion  by  means  of  standard  soda  (§  192),  and 
the  sulphuric  add  in  another  (§  132, 1.,  1),  finding  the  hydro- 
fluoric add  by  difference.  The  barium  sulphate  should  be 
purified  by  fusion  with  sodium  carbonate  (§  132, 1.,  1). 

fi.  To  estimate  both  acids  in  minerals  or  other  dry  sub-  176 
stances,  it  is  safest,  provided  the  fluoride  can  be  decomposed 
by  sulphuric  acid,  to  determine  the  fluorine  in  one  portion 
according  to  §  138,  3,  a,  and  to  fuse  another  portion  for  a 
long  time  with  four  times  its  amount  of  sodium  carbonate, 
which  will  decompose  tlie  sulphate  thoroughly,  the  fluoride 
generally  but  partially.  The  fused  mass  is  soaked  in  water, 
the  solution  filtered,  addified  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  pre- 
dpitated  with  barium  chloride.  The  barium  sulphate  thus 
obtained  generally  contains  barium  fluoride,  and  must  be 
purified  according  to  §  132, 1.,  1,  by  fusion  with  sodium  car- 
bonate, &a 

y.  An  actual  separation  of  both  acids  may  be  effected,  177 
when  both  are  in  the  form  of  alkali  salts,  by  adding  sodium 
carbonate  if  necessary,  and  then  precipitating  the  fluorine 
aooording  to  §  138, 1.,  adding  the  calcium  chloride  cautiously 
in  veiy  alight  excess.    The  sulphuric  acid  is  for  the  most  part   . 
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fonnd  in  the  filtrate  from  the  calcinm  carbonate  and  flnoride, 
a  very  small  part  is  generally  also  fomid  in  the  calcinm 
acetate  filtered  from  the  calcinm  flnoride.  Both  filtrates  are 
acidified  and  precipitated  with  barinm  chloride  (§  132, 1.,  1. 
H.  Eose). 

/J.  Insoluble  compounds  may  also  be  decomposed  by  fusion  178 
with  six  parts  of  sodium  and  potassium  carbonates,  and  two 
parts  of  silica.  The  fused  mass,  after  cooling,  is  treated  with 
water,  the  solution  is  mixed  with  ammonium  carbonate,  and 
heated,  more  ammonium  carbonate  is  added  to  replace  what 
evaporates,  the  silicic  acid  thrown  down  is  filtered  ofE  and 
washed  with  water  containing  ammonium  carbonate,  a  solu- 
tion of  zinc  oxide  in  ammonia  is  added  to  precipitate  the 
remaining  silica,  the  fluid  is  evaporated  till  all  ammonia  is 
driven  ofE,  filtered  and  the  process  concluded  as  in  y.  The 
precipitate  produced  by  the  zinc  should  be  tested  for  sulphuric 
acid. 

0,  From  Chromic  Acid, 

Boil  the  dry  compound  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  179 
(p.  357,  P)  and  estimate  the  chromic  acid  from  the  evolved 
chlorine.  Neutralize  some  of  the  acid  with  ammonia,  dilute 
and  precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid  by  long  boiling  with  excess 
of  barium  chloride.  The  barium  sulphate  thus  obtained 
retains  chromic  oxide  (H.  Rose)  and  must  always  be  fused 
with  sodium  carbonate,  &c.  (p.  367). 

d.  From  nydrofluosilicic  Acid, 

First  throw  down  the  hydrofluosilicic  acid  according  to  180 
§  133,  as  potassium  silicofluoride,  then  the  sulphuric  acid  in 
the  filtrate  with  barium  chloride. 

6,  From,  Silicic  Acid. 

Compare  192. 

3.  Phosphobio  Acid  fbom  the  other  Actdb. 

a.  From  the  acids  of  arsenic^  see  173 :  from  sulphuric  181 
aoidy  see  174 ;  from  silicic  acidj  see  192. 

b.  From  Chromic  Acid. 

Precipitate  the  phosphoric  acid   by  adding  ammonium 
nitrate  and  ammonia,  and  then  magnesium  nitrate,  and  deter- 
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mine  the  chromic  acid  in  the  filtrate  as  directed  §  180, 1.,  a, 
fi  or  I.,  ft. 

e.  Froffh  JSomcic  Acid. 

Precipitate  the  phoBphoric  acid  with  a  solution  of  double  182 
chloride  of  magnesium  and  ammonium  (§  134,  by  a\  wash  the 
precipitate  partially,  redissolve  it  in  hydrochloric  acid,  repre- 
dpitate  with  ammonia,  adding  a  little  magnesium  and  ammo- 
nium chloride,  and  estimate  the  phosphoric  acid  as  magnesium 
pyrophosphate.  In  the  filtrate  estimate  the  boracic  acid  as 
magnesium  borate  (§  136, 1.,  1,  d). 

d.  JFrcm  Oxalic  Add, 

a.  If  the  two  acids  are  to  be  detennined  in  one  portion,  188 
the  aqueous  or  hydrochloric  solution  is  mixed  with  sodium 
auric  chloride  in  excess,  heat  applied,  and  the  oxalic  acid  cal- 
culated from  the  reduced  gold  (§  137,  c).  The  gold  added  in 
excess  is  separated  from  the  filtrate  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  and 
the  phosphoric  acid  then  precipitated  by  double  chloride  of 
magnesium  and  ammonium. 

fi.  If  there  is  enough  of  the  substance,  the  oxalic  acid  is  184 
determined  in  one  portion  according  to  §  137,  &,  or  d^  and  the 
phosphoric  acid  in  another  portion.  If  the  substance  is  solu- 
ble in  water,  and  the  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  inconsiderable, 
the  phosphoric  acid  may  be  precipitated  at  once  with  magne- 
sium chloride,  ammonium  chloride,  and  ammonia:  if  not,  the 
substance  is  ignited  with  potassium  carbonate  and  sodium  car- 
bonate, and  the  oxalic  acid  being  thus  destroyed,  the  phos- 
phoric acid  is  detennined  in  the  nitric  acid  solution  of  the 
residue  according  to  §  134,  L,  ft,  /3. 

d.  From  Hydrofluoric  Acid. 

a.  Phosphates  and  fluorides  are  frequently  found  together  186 
in  minerals.  In  the  analysis  of  phosphorites,  for  instance,  we 
have  to  estimate  small  quantities  of  fluorine,  often  too  in  the 
presence  of  aluminium  and  iron,  which  increase  the  difficulty. 
According  to  my  own  experience,^  it  is  always  safest  in  such 
cases  to  estimate  in  one  portion  the  fluorine  as  silicon  fluoride 
(§  138,  II.,  8,  a),  and  in  another  portion  the  phosphoric  acid. 
Begarding  the  flrst  estimation,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  car- 

*  Zeitichr.  f.  anal  Ghem.  6,  190,  and  6,  40& 
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bonic  acid  if  present  must  first  be  removed.  To  this  end  heat 
the  finely  powdered  weighed  substance  with  water,  add  acetic 
acid  in  slight  excess,  and  also,  if  the  fluoride  present  is  soluble 
in  water,  some  calcium  acetate ;  evaporate  to  dryness  on  a  water 
bath,  treat  with  water,  filter,  wash  the  insoluble  matter,  dry, 
separate  as  far  as  possible  from  the  filter,  add  the  filter  ash, 
weigh,  test  a  small  portion  for  carbonic  acid  by  heating  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  weigh  the  rest  for  the  fluorine  estima- 
tion. For  the  estimation  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  dissolve  the 
finely  powdered  substance  in  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  to 
dryness  on  a  water-bath,  moisten  with  a  little  hydrochloric 
acid,  add  nitric  acid,  warm,  dilute,  filter,  evaporate  filtrate  and 
washings  to  dryness,  dissolve  in  nitric  acid,  and  proceed 
according  to  §  134, 1.,  J,  /J. 

/3.  Where  you  have  an  alkali  phosphate  and  an  alkali  186 
fluoride  together  in  aqueous  solution  the  phosphoric  acid  may 
be  separated  according  to  §  135,  II.,  rf,  /J,  as  silver  phosphate, 
or  according  to  §  135,  II.,  i,  as  mercurous  phosphate.  The 
fluoride  will  be  all  in  the  filtrate.  If  the  former  method  is 
adopted  the  silver  is  removed  from  the  filtrate  by  sodium 
chloride,  and  the  fluorine  estimated  as  calcium  salt  (§  138, 1.). 
If  the  latter  method  is  adopted,  as  the  solution  is  always  acid, 
the  use  of  glass  and  porcelain  must  be  avoided.  The  mercury 
is  removed  from  the  filtrate  by  neutralizing  with  sodium  car- 
bonate and — without  filtering — passing  hydrogen  sulphide. 
The  fluorine  is  estimated  in  the  filtrate  as  calcium  salt,  accord- 
ing to  §  138, 1.  (H.  Rose). 

y.  Substances  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  cannot  be  187 
decomposed  by  acids,  are  fused  with  sodium  carbonate  and 
silica  (178),  the  fused  mass  is  treated  with  water,  and  the  solu- 
tion with  ammonium  carbonate.  In  this  way  all  the  fluorine 
and  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  phosphoric  acid  will  be  brought  into 
solution.  The  solution  is  treated  as  in  186,  and  any  remainder 
of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  undissolved  residue  is  estimated 
according  to  186. 

4.  IIydrofluoric  Acid  from  other  Acros. 

a,  Jbluoride%  from  Borates. 

Mix  the  solution  containing  alkali  borate  and  fluoride  with  188 
some  sodium  carbonate,  and  add  calcium  acetate  in  excess.    A 
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precipitate  is  formed,  which  contains  the  whole  of  the  fluorine 
m  caldnm  flnoride,  and  besides  this,  calcium  carbonate  and 
some  calcium  borate ;  the  greater  portion  of  the  latter  having 
been  redissolved  by  the  excess  of  the  calcium  salt  added. 
Determine  the  calcium  fluoride  in  the  precipitate  as  directed 
1 13Sy  I.  The  small  quantity  of  boracic  acid  in  the  precipitate 
ia,  in  this  process,  partly  volatilized,  partly  dissolved  after 
evaporating  the  mass  with  acetic  acid  and  extracting  with 
water.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  determine  the  boracic  acid 
in  a  separate  portion  of  the  substance,  according  to  §  136, 1., 
2  (A.  Stbombteb).* 

b.  Fluorides  from  Silicic  Acid  and  Silicates, 

A  great  many  native  silicates  contain  fluorides :  care  must, 
therefore,  always  be  taken,  in  the  analysis  of  minerals,  not  to 
overlook  the  latter.  If  the  silicates  containing  fluoride  are 
decomposable  by  acids — which  is  only  rarely  the  case — and 
the  silicic  acid  is  separated  in  the  usual  way  by  evaporation, 
the  whole  of  the  fluorine  may  volatilize. 

a.  Bebzelius's  method.  Fuse  the  elutriated  substance  189 
with  4  parts  of  sodium  carbonate  for  some  time  at  a  strong 
led  heat,  digest  the  mass  in  water,  boil,  filter,  and  wash,  first 
with  boiling  water,  then  with  ammonium  carbonate.  The  fil- 
trate  contains  all  the  fluorine  as  sodium  fluoride,  and,  besides 
this,  sodium  carbonate,  silicate,  and  aluminate.  Mix  the  fil- 
trate with  ammonium  carbonate  and  lieat  the  mixture,  replac- 
ing the  ammonium  carbonate,  which  evaporates.  Filter  off 
the  precipitate  of  hydrate  of  silicic  acid  and  aluminium 
hydroxide,  and  wash  with  ammonium  carbonate.  To  separate 
the  last  portions  of  silica  from  the  filtrate  add  a  solution  of 
zinc  oxide  in  ammonia,  evaporate  till  no  more  ammonia 
escapes,  and  filter  ofl^  the  precipitate  of  zinc  silicate  and  oxide. 
Determine  the  silica  in  this  precipitate  by  dissolving  in  nitric 
add,  evaporating  to  dryness,  taking  up  with  nitric  acid,  and 
filtering  ofl^  the  undissolved  silica.  In  the  alkaline  filtrate 
estimate  the  fluorine  as  calcium  salt  (§  138,  I.).  The  residue, 
insoluble  in  water,  and  the  precipitate  produced  by  ammonium 
carbonate  are  finally  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  according 
to  §  140,  n.,  a,  in  order  to  separate  the  silica. 

*  Annal  d.  Chem.  u,  Phann.  100,  91 
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/5.  In  substances  readily  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  you  190 
may  also  separate  and  weigh  the  silica  according  to  189  in  one 
portion,  and  determine  the  fluorine  in  another  portion  accord- 
ing to  §  138,  II.,  3,  a. 

c.  Fluorides,  Silicates  and  Phosphates  together. 

Compounds  of  this  kind  are  not  rare  in  nature,  and  may  191 
be  decomposed  according  to  189.  We  cannot  always  rely  on 
complete  decomposition  of  the  phosphate,  as,  for  instance,  cal- 
cium phosphate  is  but  partially  decomposed  on  fusion  with 
sodium  carbonate.  The  solution,  obtained  after  separation  of 
the  silica  by  ammonium  carbonate  and  the  zinc  solution,  is 
made  up  to  a  definite  volume,  and  a  portion  is  tested  for  phos- 
phoric acid  with  molybdic  solution.  If  none  is  present  the 
fluorine  is  estimated  in  the  measured  remainder  of  the  fluid  as 
fluoride  of  calcium  (§  138,  I.).  If  on  the  other  hand  phos- 
phoric acid  is  still  present,  treat  the  measured  remainder  of  the 
fluid  according  to  186.  In  the  original  residue  and  the  ammo- 
nium carbonate  precipitate  estimate  the  principal  amounts  of 
the  silicic  and  phosphoric  acids  and  th^  basic  metals.  In  the 
zinc  precipitate  estimate  the  remainder  of  the  silicic  acid,  and 
in  the  filtrate  from  the  latter  estimate  the  portion  of  the 
phosphoric  acid  which  was  thrown  down  by  zinc  oxide. 

As  the  phosphoric  acid  is  so  divided  by  this  method,  it  is 
well  to  make  a  direct  estimation  of  it  in  another  portion  of  the 
substance,  especially  when  only  a  small  quantity  is  present. 
For  this  purpose  decompose  the  silicate  with  hydrofluoric  and 
hydrochloric  acids,  add  enough  but  not  too  large  an  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporate  till  all  the  fluorine  has  escaped  as 
silicon  fluoride  and  hydrofluoric  acid.  Do  not  increase  the  heat 
to  the  escape  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  phosphoric  acid  may  be  lost. 
Take  up  the  residue  with  nitric  acid,  dilute,  filter,  and  estimate 
the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  filtrate  by  the  molybdic  method. 

If  the  substance  can  be  easily  decomposed  with  sulphuric 
acid,  the  fluorine  may  of  course  also  be  expelled  as  silicon 
fluoride  and  estimated  according  to  §  138,  II.,  3,  a. 

5.  Silicic  Acid  from  all  otheb  Acids. 

a.  In  compotmds  which  are  decomposed  by  hydrochloric 
acid. 

Decompose  the  substance  by  digestion  with  hydrochloric  192 
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or  nitric  add,  evaporate  the  whole  on  the  water  hath  to  dryness 
(§  140,  n^  a),  treat  with  water,  hydrochloric  acid  or  nitric  acid 
according  to  circumstances,  filter  off  the  silica,  and  estimate 
the  other  adds  in  the  filtrate.  The  following  points  require 
attention. 

a.  In  the  presence  of  borates  or  fluorides  this  method  cannot 
be  used,  employ  193. 

p.  In  the  presence  of  phosphoric  acid  the  silica  always 
retains  a  small  portion,  which  cannot  be  extracted  by  washing 
with  addified  water  (H.  Bose,  W.  Skey*).  After  washing 
the  silica  with  water,  treat  it  repeatedly  with  ammonia,  which 
will  leave  only  a  very  minute  quantity  of  the  phosphoric  acid. 
Evaporate  the  ammoniacal  fluid,  finally  adding  a  little  hydro- 
chloric acid,  dissolve  in  water  with  addition  of  a  little  nitric 
add,  filter  off  the  small  amount  of  silica  which  was  taken  up 
by  the  ammonia,  and  estimate  the  remainder  of  the  phosphoric 
add  in  the  filtrate. 

h.  In  oampounde  which  are  not  decomposed  hy  hydrochlo- 
ric acid. 

m 

Fuse  with  carbonate  of  potash  and  soda  (p.  422),  and  treat  193 
the  residue  either  at  once  cautiously  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
or  nitric  acid,  in  order  to  proceed  with  the  solution  accordiug 
to  192  (not  applicable  in  presence  of  boracic  acid  or  fluorine) ; 
or  taking  the  fluid  obtained  by  boiling  the  residue  'with  water, 
precipitate  the  dissolved  silica  by  warming  with  ammonium 
carbonate,  and  throw  down  the  last  portion  of  silica  from  the 
filtrate  by  zinc  oxide  dissolved  in  ammonia  (189;. 

The  silicic  acid  is  then  found  partly  in  the  residue  left 
undissolved  by  water,  partly  in  the  precipitate  produced  by 
ammonium  carbonate,  and  partly  in  the  precipitate  produced 
by  the  zinc  solution.  Separate  it  according  to  §  140,  XL,  a. 
Boradc  acid  and  fiuorine  will  be  found  entirely  in  the  last 
alkaline  filtrate  (189).  Regarding  phosphoric  acid  see  191. 
Snlphnric  acid  passes  for  the  most  part  into  the  last  alkaline 
filtrate,  yet  it  is  well  also  to  examine  the  acid  filtrates  from 
the  silica. 

6.  Cabbonic  Aoro  fbom  all  other  Acids. 

When  carbonates  are  heated  with  stronger  acids,  the  car*  194 

*  Zeitschr.  f .  anal.  Chcm.  8,  70. 
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bonic  acid  is  expelled  ;  the  presence  of  carbonates,  therefore, 
does  not  interfere  with  the  estimation  of  most  other  acids. 
And  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  carbonic  acid  is  determined  by 
the  loss  of  weight  or  by  combination  of  the  expelled  gas,  the 
presence  of  salts  of  non-volatile  acids  does  not  interfere  with 
the  determination  of  the  carbonic  acid.  Accx)rdingly,  with 
compounds  containing  carbonates,  sulphates,  phosphates,  <&c., 
either  the  carbonic  acid  is  determined  in  one  portion,  and  the 
other  acids  in  another,  or  both  estimations  are  performed  on 
one  portion.  In  the  latter  case  the  process  described  p.  412,  ^, 
may  be  used  with  advantage,  the  other  acids  being  determined 
in  the  solution  remaining  in  the  decomposing  flask.  In  pres- 
ence of  fluorides,  one  of  the  weak  non-volatile  acids,  such  as 
tartaric  acid  or  citric  acid,  must  be  employed  to  expel  the 
carbonic  acid  ;  since,  were  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  used, 
part  of  the  liberated  hydrofluoric  acid  would  escape  with  the 
carbonic  acid.  If,  as  will  occasionally  happen  in  an  analysis, 
a  mixed  precipitate  of  calcium  fluoride  and  calcium  carbonate 
is  thrown  down  from  a  solution,  the  two  salts  may  be  separated 
by  evaporating  with  acetic  acid  to  dryness,  and  extracting  the 
residue  with  water ;  the  calcium  acetate  formed  from  the  car- 
bonate is  dissolved  the  calcium  fluoride  is  left  behind. 


Second  Group, 

CHLORINE — BROMINE — IODINE CYANOGEN — SULPHUR. 

I.  Separation  of  the  Acids  of  the  Second  Group  from  those 

OF  the  First. 

§  167. 

a.  All  the  Acids  of  the  Second  Group  from  those 
of  the  First. 

Mix  the  dilute  solution  with  nitric  acid,  add  silver  nitrate  196 
in  excess,  and  filter  off  the  insoluble  chloride,  bromide,  iodide, 
&c.,  of  silver.  The  filtrate  contains  the  whole  of  the  acids  of 
the  first  group,  the  silver  salts  of  these  acids  being  soluble  in 
water  or  nitric  acid.  Carbonic  acid  must,  under  all  circum- 
stances, be  determined  in  a  separate  portion  (§  139,  e). 
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b.  Same  of  the  Acids  of  the  Second  6fro9ip  from 
Acids  qf  the  First  Ofoup. 

Ab  it  is  often  inconvenient  for  the  farther  separation  of  196 
the  adds  of  the  second  gronp  to  have  them  all  in  the  form  of 
insoluble  silver  compounds,  the  analysis  is  sometimes  effected 
bj  separating  first  the  acid  of  the  first  group,  then  that  of  the 
second.  If  the  quantity  of  substance  is  large  enough,  the 
most  convenient  way  generally  is  to  detennine  the  several 
adds,  e,g.^  sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  chlorine,  sulphur, 
Jba,  in  separate  portions. 

Of  the  infinite  number  of  combinations  that  may  present 
themselves  we  will  here  consider  only  the  most  important. 

1.  Sulphuric  Acid  may  be  readily  separated  from  chlorine,  197 
bromine,  iodine,  and  cyanogen,  by  precipitation  with  a  barium 
salt     If  the  acids  of  the  second  group  are  to  be  determined 

in  the  same  portion,  barium  nitrate  or  acetate  is  used  instead 
of  barium  cliloride.  In  presence  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  sul- 
phuric acid  cannot  be  detennined  in  this  way,  as  part  of  the 
hydrogen  sulphide  would  be  converted  into  sulphuric  acid  by 
the  oxygen  of  the  air.  The  error  thus  introduced  into  the 
process  may  be  very  considerable  (Feesenius*)  The  hydrogen 
sulphide  must,  therefore,  first  be  removed  by  cupric  chloride, 
and  the  sulphuric  acid  determined  in  the  filtrate ;  or,  the 
hydrogen  sulphide  must  be  completely  oxidized  into  sulphuric 
acid  by  chlorine  or  bromine,  and  a  corresponding  deduction 
afterwards  made  in  calculating  the  quantity  of  the  sulphuric 
add.  In  other  cases  it  is  well  to  expel  the  hydrogen  sulphide 
according  to  p.  468.  §  148,  c,  by  heating  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  to  estimate  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  residual  fiuid. 

2.  Phosphoric  Acid  may  be  precipitated  by  ammonium  198 
magnesium    nitrate,  after  addition  of  ammonium   nitrate; 
OXAUO  Acm  by  calcium  nitrate ;  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  &c.. 

are  detennined  in  the  filtrate. 

3.  Chlobins  in  Silicates. 

a.  If  the  silicates  dissolve  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  precipitate  199 
the  highly  dilute  solution  with  silver  nitrate,  without  applying 
heat,  remove  the  excess  of  silver  from  the  filtrate  by  dilute 

*  Joum.  f .  prakt.  Chem.  70,  9. 
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hydrochloric  acid,  still  without  applying  heat,  and  then  sepa- 
rate the  silicic  acid  in  the  nsnal  way. 

b.  If  the  silicate  becomes  gelatinons  upon  decomposition 
with  nitric  acid,  dilute,  allow  to  deposit,  filter,  wash  the  sepa- 
rated silicic  acid,  and  treat  the  filtrate  as  in  a. 

In  the  processes  a  and  b  the  silver  chloride  may  contain 
silica.  Reduce  the  weighed  silver  salt  by  hydrogen  and  treat 
with  nitric  acid,  the  silica  will  remain  behind. 

c.  If  nitric  acid  fails  to  decompose  the  silicates,  mix  the 
substance  with  sodium  and  potassium  carbonates,  moisten  the 
mass  t^rith  water,  dry  in  the  crucible,  fuse,  boil  with  water, 
remove  the  dissolved  silicic  acid  by  ammonium  carbonate  and 
zinc  oxide  dissolved  in  ammonia  (189),  and  then  precipitate, 
after  addition  of  nitric  acid,  with  silver  nitrate. 

4.  Chlorides  m  pbesence  of  Fluorides. 

If  the  substance  is  soluble  in  water,  the  separation  may  be  MO 
effected  as  directed  196 ;  but  it  is  more  convenient  to  precipi- 
tate the  fluorine  with  calcium  nitrate,  and  the  chlorine  in  the 
filtrate  with  silver  nitrate.     Insoluble  compounds  are  fused 
with  sodium  carbonate  and  silicic  acid,  and  treated  as  in  201. 

5.  Chlorides  in  presence  of  Fluorides  in  Silicates. 

Proceed  as  diiected  189.     Saturate  the  alkaline  filtrate  Wl 
nearly  with  nitric  acid,  precipitate  with  calcium  nitrate,  sepa- 
rate the  calcium  fluoride  and  carbonate  as  directed  in  194,  and 
precipitate  the  chlorine  in  the  filtrate  by  silver  nitrate. 

6.  Sulphides  in  Silicates. 

If  the  substance  is  decomposable  by  acids,  reduce  it  to  the  SM 
very  finest  powder,  and  treat  with  fuming  nitric  acid  free  from 
sulphuric  acid  (§  148,  II.,  2,  o),  or  with  rather  dilute  nitric 
acid  in  sealed  tubes  at  120 — 150°  (Carius).  When  the  sul- 
phur is  completely  oxidized,  rinse  the  contents  of  the  flask  or 
tube  into  a  dish,  evaporate  on  the  water  bath,  treat  with  hydro- 
chloric or  nitric  acid,  dilute,  filter  off  the  silica,  and  determine 
in  the  filtrate  the  sulphuric  acid  formed.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  substance  is  not  decomposable  by  acids,  fuse  with  4  parts 
of  sodium  carbonate  and  1  part  of  potassium  nitrate,  boil  the 
fused  mass  with  water,  filter,  remove  the  dissolved  silicic  acid 
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from  the  ffltrate  by  acidifying  with  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid 
lud  evaporating^  and  proceed  as  above  directed. 

7.    ScLPHIDXa   IN   PRESENCE   OF   CARBONATES. 

If  yon  have  to  estimate  sulphur  in  sulphides,  which  can  203 
easily  be  decomp<teed  by  acids  {e.g,^  calcium  sulphide),  in  pres- 
ence of  carbonates,  decompose  the  substance  by  heating  with 
hYdrochloric  acid,  dry  the  evolved  mixture  of  hydrogen  sul- 
phide and  carbonic  acid,  take  up  the  hydrogen  sulphide  by 
tabes  filled  with  pumice  prepared  with  cupric  sulphate  (p. 
410),  and  the  carbonic  acid  by  soda-lime  tubes  (p.  631). 


Swpplemmt. 

Analysis  or  Coicfounds,  containino  Alkali  Sulphides,  Carbon- 
ates, Sulphates,  and  Thiosulphates. 

§168. 

The  following  method  was  first  employed  by  G.  Werther*  204 
in  the  examination  of  gunpowder  residues.     N.  FEDOROwf  has 
shown  that  the  original  process  included  an  error,  which  has 
been  put  right  in  the  method  described  below. 

Put  the  substance  into  a  fiask,  add  water,  in  which  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  cadmium  carbonate:]:  is  suspended ;  cork, 
and  shake  the  vessel  well.  The  alkali  sulphide  decomposes 
completely  with  the  cadmium  carbonate.  Filter  the  yellowish 
precipitate  ofi,  and  treat  it  with  dilute  acetic  acid  (not  with 
hydrochloric  acid);  the  cadmium  carbonate  dissolves,  the 
cadminm  sulphide  is  left  undissolved.  Oxidize  the  latter  with 
potaflsium  chlorate  and  nitric  acid  (p.  -^^^^  or  with  bromine 
(p.  467),  and  precipitate  with  barium  chloride  the  sulphuric 
add  forme<l  from  the  sul])hide. 

Heat  the  fiuid  filtered  from  the  yellow  precipitate,  and 
mix  with  solution  of  neutral  silver  nitrate.  The  precipitate 
ooDSiBts  of  silver  carbonate  and  silver  sulphide  (K,S,0,+ 
2AgNO.+H,0=B:.SO,+Ag,S+2HNO,).  Filter  it  off,  and 
wash  with    carbonic    acid  water,  then    remove    the    silver 

"^-1 — ^ — ^ ^ ^ v^m.  nw^^^^  I  ■  ^^M      ^M         ^  ■  -    - M  ■■    _i 

*  Jonm.  f.  prakt  Chem.  55,  22.  t  Zeitschr.  f .  anal.  Chcm.  9,  127. 

X  To  obtain  the  cadmium  carbonate  free  from  alkali,  ammonium  carbonate 
most  be  used  at  precipitant. 
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carbonate  by  ammonia  and  precipitate  the  silver  from  the 
ammoniaeal  solution  by  acidifying  with  nitric  acid  and  adding 
sodium  chloride.  2  moL  silver  chloride  so  obtained  corre- 
spend  to  1  mol.  carbonate.*  Dissolve  the  silver  sulphide  in 
dilute  boiling  nitric  acid,  determine  the  silver  in  the  solution 
as  silver  chloride,  and  calculate  from  the  result  the  quantity 
of  the  thiosulphuric  acid;  1  mol.  AgCl  corresponds  to  1  at. 
sulphur  in  thiosulphuric  acid,  or  2  AgCl  correspond  to  K,S,0,. 
From  the  fluid  filtered  from  the  silver  sulphide  and 
carbonate  remove  first  the  excess  of  silver  by  means  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  precipitate  tlie  sulphuric  acid  by 
a  barium  salt.  From  the  sulphuric  acid  found  you  have,  of 
course,  to  deduct  the  quantity  of  that  acid  resulting  from  the 
decomposition  of  tlie  thiosulphuric  acid,  and  accordingly  for  1 
part  of  silver  chloride  formed  from  the  sulphide,  '279  parts  of 
sulphuric  anhydride  (SO,).  The  difference  gives  the  amount 
of  sulphuric  acid  originally  present  in  the  analyzed  compound. 
By  way  of  control,  you  may  determine,  in  the  fluid  filtered 
from  the  barium  sulphate,  the  alkali  as  sulphate  (§  97  or  §  9S). 

II.  Separation  of  the  Actds  of  the  Second  Geoup  fsom 

EACH  OTHER. 

§169. 

1.  Chlorine  from  Bromine. 

All  the  methods  of  direct  analysis  hitherto  proposed  to 
effect  the  separation  of  chlorine  from  bromine  are  defective. 
The  bromine  is  therefore  always  determined  in  a  more  indi- 
rect way. 

a.  Precipitate   with   silver  nitrate,  wash  the  precipitate,  206 
wash  it  from  the  filter  into  a  porcelain  dish,  extract  the  filter 
with  hot  ammonia,  evaporate  the  ammonia  in  a  weighed  porce- 
lain crucible,  add  the  principal  quantity  of  the  precipitate, 
dry,  fuse,  and  weigh.     Transfer  an  aliquot  part  of  the  mixed 

*  A  quantity  equivalent  to  the  sulphur  found  existing  as  sulphide  has  to  be 
deducted  from  this  (KaS+CdC0,=CdS+K,C03).  On  the  other  hand,  a  quan- 
tity equivalent  to  the  sulphide  of  silver  precipitated  by  the  thiosulphate  must  be 
added,  for  each  mol.  of  sulphide  of  silver  from  the  thiosulphate  gives  2  mol. 
HNOs,  which  decomposes  1  mol.  carbonate  of  silver.  This  correction  was 
overlooked  by  Wertheb. 
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sQver  chloride  and  bromide  to  a  light  weighed  bulb-tube  of 
hard  ghim,*  fuse  in  the  bulb,  let  the  mass  cool,  and  weigh. 
This  operation  gives  both  the  total  weight  of  the  tube  with 
its  contents,  and  the  weight  of  the  portion  of  mixed  silver 
chloride  and  bromide  in  the  bulb.  The  gi*eatest  accuracy  in 
the  several  weighings  is  indispensable.  Now  transmit  through 
the  tube  a  slow  stream  of  dry  pure  chlorine  gas,  heat  the  con- 
tents of  the  bulb  to  fusion,  and  shake  the  fused  mass  occasion- 
ally about  in  the  bulb.  After  the  lapse  of  about  20  minutes, 
take  off  the  tube,  allow  it  to  cool,  hold  it  in  an  oblique  posi- 
tion, that  the  dilorine  gas  may  be  replaced  by  atmospheric 
air,  and  then  weigh.  Heat  once  more  for  about  10  minutes  in 
I  stream  of  chlorine  gas,  and  weigh  again.  If  the  two  last 
weighings  agree,  the  experiment  is  terminated ;  if  not,  the 
operation  must  be  repeated  once  more.  The  loss  of  weight 
suffered,  multiplied  by  4*22297  (which  may  be  taken  as  4*223), 
gives  the  quantity  of  the  silver  bromide  decomposed  by  the 
chlorine.  For  the  proof  of  this  rule,  see  '^  Calculation  of 
Analyses." 

This  method  gives  very  accurate  results,  if  the  proportion 
of  bromine  present  is  not  too  small;  but  most  uncertain 
results  in  cases  where  mere  traces  of  bromine  have  to  he 
determined  in  presence  of  large  quantities  of  clilorides,  as,  for 
instance,  in  salt-springs.  To  render  the  method  available  in 
such  cases,  the  great  point  is  to  produce  a  silver  compound 
containing  all  the  bromine,  and  only  a  small  part  of  the 
chlorine.  This  end  may  be  attained  in  several  ways.  In 
these  processes  the  quantity  of  chlorine  is  found  by  completely 
precipitating  a  separate  portion  with  silver  solution,  and 
deducting  the  silver  bromide  found  from  the  weight  of  the 
precipitate. 

a.  Mix  the  solution  with  sodium  carbonate  in  excess  (if  a 
precipitate  is  formed,  do  not  filter),  evaporate  to  dryness, 
powder  the  residue,  extract  with  hot  absolute  alcohol ;  the 
solution  contains  the  whole  of  the  alkali  bromide,  and  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  alkali  chloride ;  add  a  drop  of  soda  solu- 
tion, and  evaporate,  dissolve  the  residue  in  water,  acidify  with 
nitric  add,  and  precipitate  with  silver  solution. 

*  The  best  way  of  effecting  the  removal  of  the  fused  mass  from  the  cracible 
is  to  fuse  agaiiit  and  then  pour  out 
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/J.  Fehling*8  method.*  Mix  the  solution  oold  with  a  206 
quantity  of  solution  of  silver  nitrate  not  nearly  suflScient  to 
effect  complete  precipitation,  shaking  the  mixture  vigorously, 
and  leave  the  precipitate  for  some  time  in  the  fluid,  with 
repeated  shaking.  If  the  amount  of  the  precipitate  produced 
corresponds  at  all  to  the  quantity  of  bromine  present,  the 
whole  of  the  latter  substance  is  obtained  in  the  precipitate. 

Fbhxjng  gives  the  following  rule : 

If  the  fluid  contains  1  bromine  to  1000  chlorine  use  J^  or  ^ 
the  quantity  of  silver  nitrate  that  would  be  required  to  effect 
comjdete  precipitation ;  if  the  fluid  contains  10,000  times  as 
much  chlorine  as  bromine,  use  -j^^;  if  50,000,  use  ^;  if 
100,000,  use  ^. 

Wash  the  mixed  precipitate  of  silver  chloride  and  bromide 
iharmcghly^  dry,  ignite,  weigh,  and  treat  with  chlorine  as 
above. 

y.  MASCHAin>f  has  slightly  modified  Fehling's  method.  201 
He  reduces  with  zinc  the  mixed  precipitate  of  silver  chloride 
and  bromide  obtained  by  Fehling's  fractional  precipitation, 
decomposes  the  solution  of  zinc  chloride  and  bromide  with 
sodium  carbonate,  evaporates  to  dryness,  and  extracts  the  resi- 
due with  absolute  alcohol,  which  dissolves  all  the  sodium 
bromide  with  only  a  little  of  the. sodium  chloride;  he  then 
evaporates  the  solution  to  dryness,  takes  up  the  residue  with 
water,  precipitates  again  with  silver  nitrate,  and  subjects  a 
part  of  the  weighed  precipitate  to  the  treatment  with  chlorine. 

c^.  If  a  fluid  containing  chlorides  in  presence  of  some 
bromide  is  heated  in  a  retort  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
manganese  dioxide,  the  whole  of  the  bromine  passes  over  before 
any  of  the  chlorine.  Under  this  circumstance  Mohr:{:  bases 
the  following  method  for  effecting  the  concentration  of 
bromine : — Distil  as  stated,  and  conduct  the  vapors,  through  a 
doubly  bent  tube,  into  a  wide  Woulf's  bottle,  which  contains 
some  strong  ammonia.  Dense  fumes  form  in  the  bottle,  fill- 
ing it  gradually.  Conduct  the  excess  of  vapors  from  the  first 
into  a  second  bottle,  with  narrow  neck,  containing  ammoniated 
water.  Both  bottles  must  be  suflSciently  large  to  allow  no 
vapors  to  escape.     When  the  whole  of  the  bromine  is  evolved, 

*  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  45,  269. 

f  lb,  47,  868.  X  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pbarm.  08,  80. 
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wliich  may  be  diBtinctlj  seen  by  the  color  of  the  space  above 
the  liquid  in  the  retort  and  tubes,  raise  the  cork  of  the  flask  to 
prevent  the  receding  of  ammonium  bromide  fumes.  Let  the 
apparatus  oooi,  and  unite  the  contents  of  the  two  bottles ;  the 
fluid  contains  the  whole  of  the  bromine,  with  a  relatively  small 
portion  of  the  chlorine. 

h.  Determine  in  a  portion  of  the  solution  the  chlorine  208 
+  bromine  (by  precipitating  with  silver),  cither  gravimetrically 
or  volumetrically ;  in  another  portion  the  bromine,  either  by 
the  colorimetric  method  (§  143,  I.,  J,  /J)  or  volumetrically 
@  143, 1.,  ft,  a).  Calculate  the  chlorine  from  the  difFerence. 
The  method  is  veiy  suitable  for  an  expeditious  analysis  of 
mother-liquors. 

2.  Chlobike  from  Iodine. 

a.  Mix  the  solution  with  palladious  nitrate,  and  determine  209 
the  precipitated  palladious  iodide  as  directed  §  145,  I.,  a,  /3. 
Conduct  hydrogen  sulphide  into  the  filtrate  to  remove  excess 
of  the  palladium,  destroy  the  excess  of  hydrogen  sulphide  by 
solution  of  ferric  sulphate,  and  precipitate  the  chlorine  finally 
with  solution  of  silver.  It  is  generally  found  more  simple 
and  convenient  to  precipitate  from  one  portion  the  iodine,  by 
means  of  palladious  chloride,  as  directed  §  145, 1.,  a,  /?,  from 
another  portion  the  chlorine  and  iodine  jointly  with  silver 
nitrate,  and  to  calculate  the  chlorine  from  the  difference.  If 
you  have  no  solution  of  palladious  nitrate  ready,  and  the 
chlorine  and  iodine  must  be  determined  in  one  portion  of  the 
solution  under  examination,  add  a  measured  quantity  of  a 
solution  of  palladious  chloride,  determine  the  amount  of  clilo- 
rine  in  this  in  another  exactly  equal  portion  of  the  same  solu- 
tion, and  deduct  it.  The  results  are  accurate.  In  the  case  of 
fluids  containing  a  large  proportion  of  alkali  chlorides  to  a  small 
quantity  of  iodide — and  such  cases  often  occur — the  iodide  is 
concentrated  by  adding  sodium  carbonate  to  the  fluid,  evapo- 
rating to  dryness,  extracting  the  residue  with  hot  alcohol, 
evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution  with  addition  of  a  drop  of 
solution  of  soda,  and  taking  the  residue  up  with  water. 

h.  Proceed  exactly  as  for  the  indirect  determination   of  210 
bromine  in  presence  of  chlorine  (205).    The  greatest  care 
muBt  be  taken  that  as  little  as  possible  of  the  mixed  silver  chlo- 
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ride  and  iodide  adheres  to  the  filter,  for  silver  iodide  dissolves 
only  very  slightly  in  ammonia.  Any  particles  of  silver  iodide 
remaining  attached  to  the  filter  may  be  saved  by  incinerating 
the  filter  and  evaporating  the  ash  with  a  drop  of  nitric  acid 
and  a  drop  of  hydriodic  acid.  The  loss  of  weight  suffered  by 
the  silver  precipitate  on  fusion  in  chlorine  multiplied  by  2*569 
gives  the  amount  of  silver  iodide  present-  This  method  gives 
still  better  results  than  in  the  separation  of  bromine  from 
chlorine,  inasmuch  as  the  difference  between  the  atomic 
weights  of  iodine  and  chlorine  is  far  greater  than  the  differ- 
ence between  those  of  bromine  and  chlorine.  Kegarding  the 
concentration  of  the  iodide,  if  necessary,  see  209. 

c.  Liberate  the  iodine  by  nitrous  acid,  take  it  up  with  car-  211 
bon  disulphide,  wash  the  latter,  and  then  estimate  the  iodine 

in  it  by  sodium  thiosulphate  (p.  440,  fi). 

In  this  process  the  chlorine  is  determined,  either  in  the 
fluid  separated  from  the  violet  carbon  disulphide,  or  with 
greater  accuracy  by  precipitating  the  chlorine  +  iodine  in 
a  second  portion  with  silver,  and  deducting  the  weight  of 
silver  iodide  corresponding  to  the  iodine  already  found  from 
the  weight  of  the  precipitate.     A  good  and  approved  method. 

If  the  quantity  of  iodine  is  small,  the  following  method 
may  also  be  used  with  advantage  for  estimating  it : 

The  carbon  disulphide  should  be  thoroughly  washed,  cov- 
ered with  a  layer  of  water,  and  in  a  stoppered  bottle.  Add 
drop  by  drop,  with  shaking,  dilute  chlorine  water  (of  unknown 
strength),  till  the  coloration  has  just  vanished,  and  all  the 
iodine  is  consequently  converted  into  ICl^.  Separate  the  solu- 
tion from  the  disulphide,  add  potassium  iodide  solution  in  suf- 
ficient excess,  and  determine  the  free  iodine  after  §  146.  Six 
parts  of  the  iodine  found  correspond  to  1  part  originally  pres- 
ent. If  the  analyst  would  avoid  the  trouble  of  pouring  off  the 
fluid  from  the  disulphide,  and  of  washing  the  latter,  he  may 
transfer  the  mixture,  after  the  addition  of  chlorine  to  decolor- 
ation, to  a  somewhat  narrow  measuring  cylinder,  note  the  vol- 
ume occupied  by  the  iodine  pentachloride  solution,  take  out  a 
portion  with  a  pipette,  and  proceed  as  above  directed. 

d.  For  technical  purposes  the  following  method  is  also  212 
suitable.     It  was  recommended  by  Wallace  and  Lamont*  for 

♦  Chem.  Gaz.  1869,  187. 
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tlie  eetimation  of  iodine  in  kelp.  The  kelp-lie  is  nearly  nen 
tralized  with  nitric  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue 
fused  in  a  platinum  vessel  to  oxidation  of  all  the  sulphides. 
Treat  with  water,  filter,  add  silver  nitrate  till  the  precipitate 
appears  perfectly  white,  wash,  digest  with  strong  ammonia,  and 
weigh  the  residual  silver  iodide.  Finally,  add  to  the  weight 
of  the  latter  the  amount  which  passes  into  solution  in  the 
ammonia;  it  is  ^^Vr  ^^  ^^®  aqueous  ammonia  (sp.  gr.  '89) 
used. 

3.  Chlobine,  Bbomine,  and  Iodine  fbom  each  other. 

a.  The  three  acid  radicals  are  determined  jointly  in  a  por-  213 
tion  of  the  fluid  by  precipitating  with  solution  of  silver 
nitrate  (§  141, 1.,  a  or  J,  a).  To  determine  the  iodine,  another 
portion  is  precipitated  with  palladious  chloride  in  the  least  pos- 
sible excess  (§  145,  I.,  a,  /3).  .The  fluid  filtered  from  the  pre- 
cipitate is  freed  from  palladium  by  hydrogen  sulphide  and  the 
excess  of  the  latter  removed  by  means  of  ferric  sulphate ;  the 
chlorine  and  bromine  are  then  precipitated  jointly  either  com- 
pletely or  partially  with  silver  nitrate,  and  the  bromine  deter- 
mined as  directed  205.. 

If  the  compound  contains  a  large  proportion  of  chlorine  to 
a  small  proportion  of  bromine,  the  iodine  may  be  precipitated 
also  by  palladious  nitrate,  as  there  is  no  danger,  in  that  case, 
of  palladious  bromide  being  coprecipitated.  The  filtrate  is 
treated  as  above. 

These  methods  give  accurate  results ;  but  they  are  appli- 
cable only  if  the  quantity  of  iodide  present  is  somewhat  con- 
siderable. 

h.  Mix  the  neutral  dilute  and  cold  solution  containing  alkali  214 
iodide  with  alkali  chloride  or  alkaki  bromide,  or  both,  with  a 
saturated  neutral  solution  of  thallium  nitrate,  stirring  well  till, 
on  repeated  trial,  you  obtain  a  transient  white  precipitate — 
the  first  and  permanent  precipitate  hemg  yellow.  It  is  best  to 
have  the  thallium  solution  in  a  burette,  so  that  you  can  easily 
add  it  by  drops.  If  the  white  precipitate  of  thallium  chloride 
or  bromide  does  not  at  once  disappear  on  stirring,  add  more 
water,  but  not  an  unnecessary  quantity,  or  some  of  the  thal- 
lium iodide  will  remain  in  solution. 

Allow  to  stand  eight  or  twelve  hours  in  a  cold  place,  pour 
off  the  dear  fluid  through  a  weighed  filter  dried  at  100^,  wash 
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the  filter  a  little  bo  tliat  no  more  water  than  neceeeary  may 
paas  througli  the  precipitate,  tnni  the  precipitate  on  to  the 
filter,  wash  with  as  little  water  as  yon  can,  dry  at  100°,  and 
weigh.  Precipitate  the  chlorine  and  bromine  in  the  filtrate 
by  silver  solution.  If  they  are  both  present,  the  mixed  silver 
precipitate  is  to  be  treated  according  to  205.  Besults  quite 
satisfactory  (Hi^bneb  and  Spezia,*  and  Hi^bneb   and  Fbb- 

BIOHSf). 

c.  Remove  the  iodine  from  the  solution  by  carbon  disul-  216 
phide  or  chloroform,  as  in  211.     In  the  fluid  separated  from 

the  iodized  carbon  disulphide  determine  the  chlorine  and  bro- 
mine as  directed  205,  and  in  the  iodized  carbon  disulphide,  the 
iodine  as  directed  §  145,  I.,  hj  /3,    This  method  is  particularly 
recommended  for  the  separation  of  small  quantities  of  iodine, 
and  in  this  respect  is  supplementary  to  213. 

d.  Determine  in  a  portion  of  'the  compound  the  chlo-  216 
rine,  bromine,  and  iodine  jointly  by  adding  a  known  quantity 

of  standard  silver  solution  in  sl^ht  excess,  filtering  and  deter- 
mining the  small  excess  of  silver  in  the  filtrate  by  iodide  of 
starch  (p.  295).  The  precipitate  is  weighed,  compare  210. 
We  now  know  the  tatal  of  the  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide 
of  silver  and  also  the  silver  therein  contained. 

Determine  the  iodine  separately  as  in  215,  calculate  the 
quantity  of  silver  iodide  and  of  silver  corresponding  to  the 
amount  found,  deduct  the  calculated  amount  of  silver  iodide 
from  the  mixed  iodide,  chloride,  and  bromide  of  silver,  that  of 
the  silver  from  the  known  quantity  of  the  metal  contained  in 
the  mixed  compound;  the  remainders  are  respectively  the 
joint  amount  of  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  the  metal  contained  therein  ;  these  are  the  data  for 
calculating  the  chlorine  and  bromine. 

4.  Analysis  of  Iodine  containing  Chlorine. 

a.  Dissolve  a  weighed  quantitity  of  the  dried  iodine  in  217 
cold  sulphurous  acid,  precipitate  with  silver  nitrate,  digest  the 
precipitate  witli  nitric  acid,  to  remove  the  silver  sulphite 
which  may  have  coprecipitated,  and  weigh.     The  calculation 
of  the  iodine  and  chlorine  is  made  by  the  following  equations, 
in  which  A  represents  the  quantity  of  iodine  analyzed,  x  the 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  anal  Chem.  11,  807.  f  lb,  11,  400. 
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iodine  contained  in  it,  y  the  chlorine  contained  in  it,  and  £ 
the  amount  of  silver  chloride  and  iodide  obtained : 


and 


a  +  y  =  J. 


Nowaa 


and 


we  have 


J^2+/=l-8508 


:££±J^=:4-0437 
01 


_B-'1'S51A 
^~  3-1929 


ft.  If  yon  have  free  iodine  and  free  chlorine  in  solution,  deter-  218 
mine  in  one  portion,  after  heating  with  Bulphurous  acid,  the 
iodine  as  palladium  iodide  (§  145,  I.,  a,  /3)^  and  treat  another 
portion  as  directed  §  146.  Deduct  from  the  apparent  amount 
of  iodine  found  by  the  latter  process,  the  actual  quantity  calcu- 
lated from  the  palladium  iodide  :  the  difference  expresses  the 
amount  of  iodine  equivalent  to  the  chlorine  contained  in  the 
snbfitance. 

5.  Analysis  of  Bbominb  ooNTAiNmo  Chlobine. 

a.  Proceed  exactly  as  in  217,  weighing  the  bromine  in  a  219 
small  glass  bulb.    Taking  ^  to  be  equal  to  the  analyzed  bro- 
mine, JB  to  the  silver  bromide  and  chloride  obtained,  x  to  the 
bromine  contained  in  u4,  y  to  the  chlorine  contained  in  Ay  the 
calculation  is  made  by  the  following  equations : 

a  +  y  =  A 
and 

_i?--2>84997^ 
^""  1-69374 

h.  lOz  the  weighed  anhydrous  bromine  with  solution  of  220 
iodide  of  potassium  in  excess,  and  determine  the  separated 
iodine  as  directed  §  146. 
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From  these  data,  the  respective  quantities  of  bromine  and 
chlorine  are  calculated  by  the  following  equations.  Let  A 
represent  the  weighed  bromine,  i  the  iodine  found,  y  the 
chlorine  contained  vaAjX  the  bromine  contained  in  Ay  then 

_i^  1-5866  A 
^"~         1.9907 

BuNSEN,  the  originator  of  methods  4  and  5,  has  experi- 
mentally proved  their  accuracy.* 

6.  Cyanogen  fbom  Chlobine,  Bromine,  or  Iodine. 

a.  Precipitate  with  solution  of  silver,  collect  the  precipi-  221 
tate  upon  a  weighed  filter,  and  dry  in  the  water-bath  until  the 
weight  remains  constant ;  then  determine  the  cyanogen  by  the 
method  of  organic  analysis ;  the  quantity  of  the  chlorine,  bro- 
mine, or  iodine  is  found  by  difference. 

h.  Precipitate  with  solution  of  silver  as  in  a,  dry  the  pre-  222 
cipitate  at  100^  and  weigh.  Heat  the  precipitate,  or  an  ali- 
quot part  of  it,  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  with  cautious  agitation 
of  the  contents,  to  complete  fusion ;  add  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
to  the  fused  mass,  then  reduce  by  zinc,  filter  the  solution  from 
the  metallic  silvef  and  silver  paracyanide,  and  determine  the 
chlorine,  iodine,  or  bromine  in  the  filtrate,  in  the  usual  way 
by  silver.  The  silver  cyanide  is  the  difference.  Neubauer 
and  Keener  t  obtained  very  satisfactory  results  by  this 
method. 

c.  Precipitate  with  solution  of  silver  as  in  a,  weigh  the  pre-  223 
cipitate  and  heat  it,  or  an  aliquot  part,  with  nitric  acid  of  1*2 

sp.  gr.  in  a  sealed  -tube  at  100°  for  several  hours,  or  at  150° 
for  one  hour.  The  silver  cyanide  is  completely  decomposed, 
while  the  chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide  are  unaffected.  Filter 
the  contents  of  the  tube,  wash  the  precipitate  and  weigh  it, 
the  loss  indicates  the  amount  of  silver  cyanide  (K.  KrautJ). 

d,  Detennine  the  radicals  jointly  in  a  portion  by  precipi-  224 
tating  with  solution  of  silver,  and  the  cyanogen  in  another 
portion,  in  the  volumetric  way  (§  147,  I.,  J). 

♦  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  86,  274,  276.  f  ^'  101,  844. 

t  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  2,  248. 
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7.  Febbo-  OB  Febbicyanogen  fboh  Hydbochlobic 

AdD. 

To  analyze  say  potassium  ferro-orferricyanide,  mixed  with  226 
ID  alkali  chloride,  determine  in  one  portion  the  f  erro-  or  f  erri- 
ejranogen  as  directed  §  147,  II.,  g ;  acidify  another  portion 
witli  nitric  acid,  precipitate  with  solution  of  silver,  wash  the 
precipitate,  fuse  with  4  parts  of  sodium  carbonate  and  1  part 
of  potassium  nitrate,  extract  the  fused  mass  with  water,  and 
detennine  the  chlorine  in  the  solution  as  directed  in  §  141. 

8.  Sdlphub  (m  Sulphides)  from  Chlorine. 

The  old  method  of  separating  the  two  radicals  by  means  of  a  226 
metallic  salt  is  liable  to  give  false  results,  as  part  of  the  chlo- 
rine may  fall  down  as  chloride  with  the  sulphide.  We,  there- 
fore, precipitate  both  as  silver  compounds,  dry  the  precipitate 
at  100^,  weigh  it,  and  determine  the  sulphur  in  a  weighed 
portion ;  or — and  this  is  usually  preferred — determine  in  a 
portion  of  the  solution  the  sulphur  as  directed  §  148,  I.,  a,  or 
J,  in  another  portion  the  sulphur  +  chlorine  in  form  of  silver 
salts.  If  you  employ  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  mixed  with 
excess  of  ammonia,  for  the  determination  of  the  sulphur,  you 
may,  after  filtering  off  the  silver  sulphide,  estimate  the  chlo- 
rine directly  as  silver  chloride,  by  adding  nitric  acid,  and,  if 
necessary,  more  neutral  silver  solution.  In  this  case  you  must 
take  care  that  the  silver  sulphide  is  pure ;  should  it  contain 
calcium  carbonate,  which  is  not  unlikely  if  calcium  is  present, 
you  remove  this  with  dilute  acetic  acid.  The  weighed  silver 
sulphide  should  be  reduced  by  hydrogen,  and  thcTi  weighed 
again  by  way  of  control.  To  remove  hydrogen  sulphide  from 
an  acid  solution,  in  order  that  chlorine  may  be  determined  in 
the  latter  by  means  of  silver  nitrate,  H.  Kose  recommends  to 
add  solution  of  ferric  sulphate,  which  will  effect  the  separa- 
tion of  sulphur  alone;  the  separated  sulphur  is  allowed  to 
deposit,  and  then  filtered  off. 
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Third  Or<mp. 

NTTBIC   ACID — OHLOSIC   AOID. 

I.  Sspabahon  of  the  Acids  of  the  Thibd  Gboup  from  those 

OF  THE  FIB8T  TWO   GeOUPS. 

§170. 

a.  If  yon  have  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  or  chloric  acid  with  227 
another  free  acid  in  a  fluid  containing  no  bases,  determine  in 
one  portion  the  joint  amount  of  the  free  acid,  by  the  acidi- 
metric  method  (see  Special  Part),  in  another  portion  the  acid 
mixed  with  the  chloric  or  nitric  acid,  and  calculate  the  amount 
of  either  of  the  latter  from  the  difference. 

h.  If  you  have  to  analyze  a  mixture  of  a  nitrate  or  chlorate  228 
with  some  other  salt,  determine  in  one  portion  the  nitric  or 
chloric  acid  volumetrically  (§  149,  II.,  c?,  or,  or  /?,  or  II.,  ^, 
and  §  150),  or  the  nitric  acid  by  §  149,  11.,  a,  ft ;  and  in 
another  portion  the  other  acid.  I  think  I  need  hardly  remark 
that  no  substances  must  be  present  which  would  interfere  with 
the  application  of  these  methods. 

c.  From  the  chlorides  of  many  metals  whose  carbonates  or  229 
normal  phosphates  are  insoluble,  chlorates  and  nitrates  may 

be  separated  also  by  digesting  the  solution  with  recently  pre- 
cipitated thoroughly  washed  silver  carbonate  or  normal  silver 
phosphate  in  excess,  and  boiling  the  mixture.  In  this  process, 
the  chlorides  react  with  the  carbonate  or  phosphate — silver 
chloride  and  carbonate  or  phosphate  of  the  metal  with  which 
the  chlorine  was  originally  combined  being  formed,  which 
both  separate,  together  with  the  excess  of  the  silver  carbon- 
ate or  phosphate,  whilst  the  chlorates  and  nitrates  remain  in 
solution  (H.  Rose,  Chenevix,  Lassaigne*). 

d.  The  estimation  of  an  alkaline  chlorate,  in  presence  of  230 
a  chloride,  may  be  effected  also  by  precipitating  one  portion 

at  once,  and  another  portion  after  gentle  ignition,  with  solu- 
tion of  silver,  and  calculating  the  chloric  acid  from  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  precipitates. 

e.  Where  you  have  nitrate  of  soda  or  potash  in  presence  of  231 

*  Joum.  de  Pharm.  16,  289;  Pharm.  Centralbl.  1850,  121. 
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nitrite  or  carbonate,  as  for  instance  in  the  commercial  alkali 
nitrites,  estimate  in  one  portion  the  carbonate  by  standard  acid 
(see  Special  Part),*  in  another  portion  the  nitrous  acid  by 
permanganate  or  chromate  of  potash  (p.  865).  The  nitrate  is 
foand  by  dijSerence. 

II.  Separation  of  the  Acids  of  the  Third  Gboup  fbom  each 

OTHER. 

We  have  as  yet  no  method  to  effect  tlie  direct  separation  232 
of  nitric  acid  from  chloric  acid;  the  only  practicable  way, 
therefore,  is  to  determine  the  two  acids  jointly  in  a  poi'tion  of 
the  componnd,  by  the  method  described  for  nitric  acid,  §  149, 
IL,  dj  £r,  bearing  in  mind  that  12  atoms  iron  are  converted 
from  a  ferrous  to  a  ferric  salt  by  2  mol.  chloric  acid  (IICIO,) 
or  1  mol.  chloric  anhydride  (C1,0«).  In  another  portion  esti- 
mate the  chloric  acid,  by  adding  sodium  carbonate  in  excess, 
evaporating  to  dryness,  fusing  the  residue  until  the  chlorate 
is  completely  converted  into  chloride,  and  then  determining 
the  chlorine  in  the  latter,  taking  care  that  the  silver  chloride 
contains  no  difficultly  soluble  nitrite.  2  mol.  silver  chloride 
produced  from  this  corresponds  to  2HC10,  or  C1,0„  provided 

there  was  no  chloride  originally  present. 

_^______^__  _  .  ■« 

*The  alkali  nitrites  liave  no  alkaline  reaction. 
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ORGANIC   ANALYSIS. 

§  171. 

Orqanio  compounds  contain  comparatively  only  few  of  the  ele- 
ments.   A  small  number  of  them  consist  simply  of  2  elements,  viz., 

CandH; 
the  greater  number  contain  3  elements,  viz.,  as  a  rule, 

C,  H,  and  O ; 
most  of  the  rest  4  elements,  viz.,  generally, 

C,  H,  O,  andN; 
a  small  number  5  elements,  viz., 

C,  H,  O,  N,  and  S ; 
and  a  few,  6  elements,  viz., 

C,  H,  O,  N,  S,  and  P. 

This  applies  to  all  the  natural  organic  compounds  which  have 
as  yet  come  under  our  notice.  But  we  may  artificially  prepare 
organic  compounds  containing  other  elements  besides  those  enu- 
merated ;  thus  we  know  many  organic  substances,  which  contain 
chlorine,  iodine,  or  bromine;  others  which  contain  arsenic,  anti- 
mony, tin,  zinc,  platinum,  iron,  cobalt,  etc.;  and  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  say  which  of  the  other  elements  may  not  be  similarly 
capable  of  becoming  more  remote  constituents  of  organic  com- 
pounds (constituents  of  organic  radicals). 

With  these  compounds  we  must  not  confound  those  in  which 
organic  acids  are  combined  with  inorganic  bases,  or  organic  bases 
with  inorganic  acids,  such  as  tartrate  of  lead,  for  instance,  silicic 
ether,  borate  of  morphia,  etc. ;  since  in  such  bodies  any  of  the  ele- 
ments may  of  course  occur. 

Organic  compounds  may  be  analyzed  either  with  a  view  simply 
to  resolve  them  into  their  proximate  constituents;  thus,  for 
instance,  a  gum-resin  into  resin,  gum,  and  ethereal  oil;  or  the 
analysis  may  have  for  its  object  the  determination  of  the  ultimate 
constituents  (the  elements)  of  the  substance.     The  simple  resolu- 
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r  Doa  of  organic  compounds  into  their  proximate  constituents  is 
effected  by  iiietliods  perfectly  similar  to  those  used  in  tlie  analysis 
of  inorganic  compounds;  that  is,  the  operator  endeavors  to  sepa- 
rate <l>y  solvents,  application  of  heat,  etc.)  the  individual  constitu- 
ents from  one  another,  either  directly,  or  after  having  converted 
them  into  appropriate  forms.  We  disregard  here  altogether  this 
kind  of  organic  analysis — of  which  the  methods  must  bo  nearly  as 
nomerouB  and  varied  as  the  cases  to  which  they  are  applied — and 
proceed  at  once  to  treat  of  the  second  kind,  which  may  be  called 
the  tUtinuMte  analysis  of  organic  hodi^. 

The  ultimate  analysis  of  organic  bodies  (Jiere  termed  simply ^ 
arganio  ontMlysts)  has  for  its  object,  as  stated  above,  the  determi- 
nation of  the  elements  contained  in  organic  substances.    It  teaches 
us  how  to  isolate  these  elements  or  to  convert  them  into  com- 
pounds of  known  composition,  to  separate  the  new  compounds 
formed  from  one  another,  and  to  calculate  from    their  several 
weights,  or  volumes,  the  quantities  of   the  elements.      Organic 
analysifl,  tlierefore,  is  based  upon  the  same  principle  upon  which 
rest  most  of  the  methods  of  separating  and  determining  inorganic 
compounds. 

The  conversion  of  most  organic  substances  into  distinctly 
diaracterized  and  readily  separable  products,  the  weights  of  which 
can  be  accurately  determined,  offers  no  great  diiiicnlties,  and 
organic  analysis  is  therefore  usually  one  of  the  more  easy  tasks  of 
analytical  chemistry ;  and  as,  from  the  limited  number  of  the  ele- 
ments which  constitute  organic  bodies,  there  is  necessarily  a  great 
sameness  in  the  products  of  their  decomposition,  the  analytical 
process  is  always  very  similar,  and  a  few  methods  suffice  for  all 
cases.  It  is  principally  ascribable  to  this  latter  circumstance  that 
Clonic  analysis  has  so  speedily  attained  its  present  high  degree  of 
perfection:  the  constant  examination  and  improvement  of  a  few 
methods  by  a  great  number  of  chemists  could  not  fail  to  produce 
this  result. 

An  oi^nic  analysis  may  have  for  its  object  either  simply  to 
ascertain  the  relative  quantities  of  the  constituent  elements  of  a 
substance — thus,  for  instance,  woods  may  be  analyzed  to  ascertain 
their  heating  power,  fats  to  ascertain  their  illuminating  power — or 
to  determine  not  only  the  relative  quantities  of  the  constituent 
elementary  atoms,  but  also  the  number  of  atoms  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, oxygen,  &o.,  which  constitute  1  molecule  of  the  analyzed 
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componnd.      In  scientific  investigations  we  have  invariably  the 
latter  object  in  view,  although  we  are  not  yet  able  to  achieve  it  in   [ 
all  cases.     These  two  objects  cannot  well  be  attained  by  one  opera- 
tion ;  each  requires  a  distinct  process. 

The  methods  by  which  we  ascertain  the  proportions  of  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  organic  compounds  may  be  called  collectively 
the  ultimate  analysis  of  organic  bodies^  in  a  more  restricted 
sense ;  whilst  the  methods  which  reveal  to  us  the  absolute  nnmber 
of  elementary  atoms  constituting  the  molecule  of  the  analyzed 
compound  may  be  styled  the  determination  of  the  molecular 
weight  of  organic  bodies. 

The  success  of  an  organic  analysis  depends  both  upon  the 
method  and  its  execution.  The  latter  requires  patience,  circum- 
spection, and  skill;  whoever  is  moderately  endowed  with  these 
gifts  will  soon  become  a  proficient  in  this  branch.  The  selection 
of  the  method  depends  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  constituents  of 
the  substance,  and  the  method  selected  may  require  certain  modifi- 
cations, according  to  the  properties  and  state  of  aggregation  of  the 
same.  Before  we  can  proceed,  therefore,  to  describe  the  various 
methods  applicable  in  the  different  cases  that  may  occur,  we  have 
first  to  occupy  ourselves  here  with  the  means  of  testing  organic 
bodies  qualitatively. 

I.  QuALrrAiTVE  Examination  of  Organic  Bodies. 

§172. 

It  is  not  necessary,  for  the  correct  selection  of  the  proper 
method,  to  know  all  the  elements  of  an  organic  compound,  since, 
for  instance,  the  presence  or  absence  of  oxygen  makes  not  the 
slighest  difference  to  the  method.  But  with  regard  to  other  ele- 
ments, such  as  nitrogen,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  chlorine,  iodine, 
bromine,  &c.,  and  also  the  various  metals,  it  is  absolutely  indis- 
pensable that  the  operator  should  know  positively  whether  either 
of  them  is  present.  This  may  be  ascertained  in  the  following 
manner : 

1.  Testing  for  Nitrogen. 

Substances  containing  a  tolerably  large  amount  of  nitrogen 
exhale  upon  combustion,  or  when  intensely  heated,  the  well-known 
smell  of  singed  hair  or  feathers.     No  further  test  is  required  if 
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this  smell  is  disfmctly  porceptible ;  otherwise  one  of  the  following 
experiments  is  resorted  to: 

a.  The  snbstanoe  is  mixed  with  hydrate  of  potassa  in  powder 
or  with  sodsrlime  (§66,  4  or  5),  and  the  mixture  heated  in  a  test- 
tube.  If  the  sabstance  contains  nitrogen,  ammonia  will  be  evolved, 
which  may  be  readily  detected  by  its  odor  and  reaction,  and  by 
the  formation  of  white  fumes  with  volatile  acids.  Should  these 
reactioTis  fail  to  afford  positive  certainty,  every  doubt  may  be 
ranoved  by  the  following  experiment :  Heat  a  somewhat  larger 
portion  of  the  substance  in  a  short  tube,  with  an  excess  of  soda- 
lime,  and  conduct  the  products  of  the  combustion  into  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid ;  evaporate  the  acid  on  the  water-bath,  dissolve 
the  residue  in  a  little  water,  and  mix  the  solution  with  platinic 
chloride  and  alcohol.  Should  no  precipitate  form,  even  after  the 
lapse  of  some  time,  the  substance  may  be  considered  free  from 
nitrogen. 

ft.  Lasbaigns  has  proposed  another  method,  which  is  based 
upon  the  property  of  potassium  to  form  potassium  cyanide  when 
ignited  with  a  nitrogenous  organic  substance.  The  following  is 
the  best  mode  of  performing  the  experiment : 

Heat  the  substance  under  examination,  in  a  test-tube,  with  a 
small  lump  of  potassium,  and  after  the  complete  combustion  of 
the  potassium,  treat  the  residue  with  a  little  water  (cautiously) ; 
filter  the  solution,  add  2  drops  of  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  con- 
taining some  ferric  sulphate,  digest  the  mixture  a  short  time,  and 
add  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess.  The  formation  of  a  blue  or 
bloish-green  precipitate  or  coloration  proves  the  presence  of 
nitrogen. 

Both  methods  are  delicate :  a  is  the  more  commonly  employed, 
and  sufiices  in  almost  all  cases ;  h  does  not  answer  so  well  in  the 
case  of  alkaloids  containing  oxygen  {e.g.  morphia,  brucia). 

e.  In  orgai;^ic  substances  containing  oxides  of  nitrogen,  the 
presence  of  nitrogen  cannot  be  detected  with  certainty  by  either  a 
or  J,  but  it  may  be  readily  discovered  by  heating  the  substance  in 
a  tube,  when  red  acid  fumes,  imparting  a  blue  tint  to  iodide  of 
starch  paper,  will  be  evolved,  accompanied  often  by  deflagration. 

S.  TeMng  far  Sulphur. 

a.  Solid  substances  are  fused  with  about  12  parts  of  pure 
hydrate  of  potassa  and  6  parts  of  potassium  nitrate.    Or  they  are 
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intimately  mixed  with  some  pure  potassium  nitrate  and  sodimn 
carbonate ;  potassium  nitrate  is  then  heated  to  fusion  in  a  porcelain 
crucible,  and  the  mixture  gradually  added  to  the  fusing  mass. 
The  mass  is  allowed  to  cool,  tiien  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solu- 
tion tested  with  barium  chloride,  after  acidifying  with  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

J.  Fluids  are  treated  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  or  with  a  mixture 
of  nitric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate,  at  first  in  the  cold,  finally 
with  application  of  heat ;  the  solution  is  tested  as  in  a. 

€.  As  the  methods  a  and  b  serve  simply  to  indicate  the  presence 
of  sulphur  in  a  general  way,  but  afford  no  information  regarding 
the  state  or  form  in  which  that  element  may  be  present,  I  add 
here  another  method,  which  serves  to  detect  only  the  sulphur  in 
the  non-oxidized  state  in  organic  compounds. 

Boil  the  substance  with  strong  solution  of  potassa  and  evap- 
orate nearly  to  dryness.  Dissolve  the  residue  in  a  little  water,  and 
bring  the  solution  into  a  small  fiask  provided  with  a  loosely-fitting 
stopper,  through  which  passes  a  funnel  tube  reaching  nearly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  flask.  Suspend  from  the  lower  surface  of  the 
stopper  within  the  flask  a  strip  of  paper  dipped  first  in  le^d 
acetate,  then  in  ammonium  carbonate  solution.  Add  slowly  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  observe  whether  the  lead  paper  becomes  brown ; 
or  test  the  first  alkaline  solution  by  means  of  a  polished  surface  of 
silver,  or  by  nitroprusside  of  sodium,  or  by  just  acidifying  the 
dilute  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  adding  a  few  drops  of 
a  mixture  of  ferric  chloride  and  potassium  ferricyanide  (see  "  QuaL 
Anal."  §  159). 

3.  Testing  for  Phosphorus, 

The  methods  described  in  2,  a  and  J,  may  likewise  serve  for 
phosphorus.  The  solutions  obtained  are  tested  for  phosphoric  acid 
with  magnesium  sulphate  or  chloride ;  or  with  ferric  chloride,  with 
addition  of  sodium  acetate ;  or  with  solution  of  molybdic  acid 
(comp.  "Qual.  Anal.").  In  method  J,  the  greater  part  of  the 
excess  of  nitric  acid  must  first  be  removed  by  evaporation. 

4.  Testing  for  Inorganic  Substances. 

A  portion  of  the  substance  is  heated  on  platinum  foil,  to  see 
whether  or  not  a  residue  remains.  When  acting  upon  difficultly 
combustible  substances,  the  process  may  be  accelerated  by  heating 
the  spot  which  the  substance  occupies  on  the  platinum  foil  to  the 
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AiOBt  intense  redness,  bj  directing  the  flame  of  the  blow-pipe  \i\)oi] 
it  from  below.  The  residue  is  then  examined  by  the  usual 
methods.  That  volatile  metals  in  volatile  organic  compoundb 
— €.ff,j  arsenic  in  kakodji — cannot  be  detected  by  this  method 
need  hardly  be  mentioned. 

These  preliminary  expertments  should  never  be  omitted,  since 
n^lect  in  this  respect  may  give  lise  to  very  gi*eat  errors.     Thus, 
for  instance,  taurin,  a  substance  in  which  a  large  proi>ortion  of 
solphur  was  afterwards  found  to  exist,  had  originally  the  formula 
.C^,H„0,.  assigned  to  it.    The  preliminary  examination  of  organic 
sabetanees  for  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  is  generally  unneces- 
sary, as  these  elements  do  not  occur  in  native  organic  compounds, 
and   as  their  presence  in  compounds  artificially  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  halogens  i-equires  generally  no  further  proof.   Should 
it,  however,  be  desirable  to  ascertain  positively  whether  a  substance 
does  or  does  not  contain  chlorine,  iodine,  or  bromine,  this  may  be 
done  by  the  methods  given  §  188. 

11.  Detebmination  op  the  Ei.ements  in  Oboanic  Bodies.* 

§173. 
A.  Akaltsis  of  Compounds  whicu   consist  simply  of   Carbon 

AND    HyDBOOEN,  OB  OF    CaBBON,  IIyDBOGEN,  AND   OxYGEN. 

The  principle  of  the  method  which  serves  to  effect  the  quanti- 
tative analysis  of  such  compounds  is  exceedingly  simple.  The 
substance  is  burned  to  carbonic  acid  and  water ;  these  products  are 
separated  from  each  other  and  weighed,  and  the  carbon  of  the 
snbstance  is  calculated  fi'om  tlie  weight  of  the  carbonic  acid,  the 
hydrogen  from  that  of  the  water.  If  the  sum  of  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen  is  equal  to  the  original  weight  of  the  substance,  the 
snbstance  contains  no  oxygen ;  if  it  is  less  than  the  weight  of  the 
snbstance,  the  difference  expresses  the  amount  of  oxygen  present. 

The  combustion  is  effected  either  by  igniting  the  organic  sub- 
stance with  oxygenized  l)odies  which  readily  part  with  their 
oxygen  (cnpric  oxide,  lead  chromate,  &c.) ;  or  at  the  expense 
both  of  free  and  combined  oxygen. 

a.  SoLro  Bodies. 

*  [For  Prof.  Warren's  admirable  methods  we  must  refer  to  his  original  papers 
in  Abl  Joum.  8ci.,  9d  ser.,  vol.  88,  p.  887,  vol.  41,  p.  40,  and  vol.  42,  p.  166.] 
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CoMBUSnOK  WITH   CuPBIC  OxiDE. 

ApplicaUe  {toith  modification  described  in  %  VIS)  to  non^vclatUe 
organic  compov/nds  not  containing  cMorvne^  bromine^  iodine^ 
alkali  metaU<f  alkalirearth  metalsy  nitrogen^  or  mdphur. 

§  174.  ' 

I.  Appasatits  Aim  Pbepasations  bequibed  fob  the  Analysis. 

1.  The  Substanoe. — This  most  be  most  finely  pulverized  and 
perfectly  pure  and  dry ; — for  the  method  of  drying,  I  refer  to  §  26, 

2.  A  Tube  in  which  to  weigh  the  Substance,  made  of  thin 
glass  about  20  cm.  long,  and  of  7  mm.  internal  diameter;  one  end 
of  the  tube  is  closed  by  fusion ;  the  other,  during  the  operation  of 
weighing,  is  stopped  with  a  smooth  cork. 

3.  The  Combustion  Tube. — A  tube  of  diflScultly  fusible  glass 
(potassa  glass),  about  2  mm.  thick  in  the  glass,  80  to  90  cm.  in 
length,  and  from  12  to  14  mm.  inner  diameter,  is  softened  in  the 
middle  before  a  glass-blower's  lamp,  drawn  out  as  represented  in 
fig.  71,  and  finally  apart  at  b.    The  fine  points  of  the  two  pieces 


Fig.  71. 


are  then  sealed  and  thickened  a  little  in  the  flame,  and  the  sharp 
edges  of  the  open  ends,  a  and  c,  are  slightly  rounded  by  fusion, 
care  being  taken  to  leave  the  aperture  perfectly  round.  Tlie 
posterior  part  of  the  tube  should  be  shaped  as  shown  in  fig.  72, 
and  not  as  in  fig.  73. 


Fig.  72. 


Fig.  73. 


Two  perfect  combustion  tubes  are  thus  produced.  The  one 
intended  for  immediate  use  is  cleaned  with  linen  or  paper  attached 
to  a  piece  of  wire,  and  then  thoroughly  dried.  This  is  effected 
either  by  laying  the  tube,  with  a  piece  of  paper  twisted  over  its 
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month,  for  some  time  on  a  sand-bath,  with  occasional  removal  of 
the  air  from  it  by  suction,  with  the  aid  of  a  glass  tube,  or  (rapidly) 
by  moving  the  tube  to  and  fro  over  the  flame  of  a  gas  or  spirit 
kmp,  heating  its  entire  length,  and  continually  removing  the  hot 
air  by  suction  through  the  small  glass  tube  (Fig.  74). 


Fig.  74 

The  combustion  tube,  when  quite  dry,  is  closed  air-tight  with 
a  cork,  and  kept  in  a  warm  place  until  required  for  use. 

In  default  of  glass  tubes  possessed  of  the  proper  degree  of 
infusibility,  thin  brass  or  copper  foil,  or  brass  gauze,  is  rolled 
round  the  tube,  and  iron  wire  coiled  round  it. 

4.  The  Potash  Bulbs  (fig.  75). — This  apparatus,  devised  by 
LiEBio,  is  filled  to  the  extent  indicated  in  the  engraving,  with  a 
clear  solution  of  caustic  potassa  of  1*27 
sp.  gr.  (§  66,  7).  The  introduction  of 
the  solution  of  potassa  into  the  apparatus 
is  effected  by  plunging  the  end  a  into  a 
beaker  or  dish  into  which  a  little  of  the 
solution  has  been  poured  out,  and  apply- 
ing suction  to  by  by  means  of  a  caoutchouc 
tube.  The  two  ends  are  then  wiped  per- 
fectly dry  with  twisted  slips  of  paper, 
and  the  outside  of  the  apparatus  with  a 
dean  cloth. 

5.  The  Calcium  Chloride  Tube  (fig.  76)  is  filled  in  the 
following  manner : — In  the  first  place,  the  neck  between  the  two 
bulbs  of  the  tube  is  loosely  stopped  with  a  small  cotton  plug ;  this 
is  effected  by  introducing  a  loose  cotton  plug  into  the  wide  tube, 
and  applying  a  sudden  and  energetic  suction  at  the  other  end. 
The  large  bulb  is  then  filled  with  lumps  of  calcium  chloride 
(§  66,  8,  a),  and  the  tube  with  smaller  fragments,  intermixed  with 
ooarse  powder  of  the  same  substance ;  a  loose  cotton  plug  is  then 
inserted,  and  the  tube  finally  closed  with  a  perforated  cork,  into 
which  a  small  glass  tube  is  fitted ;  the  protruding  part  of  the  cork 
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is  cut  off,  and  the  cut  surface  covered  over  with  sealing-wax ;  the 
edge  of  the  little  tube  is  slightly  rounded  by  fusion. 

In  using  this  tube  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  water  con- 
denses in  the  empty  bulb  a,  and  at  the  close  of  the  experiment 


Fio.  76. 

may  be  poured  out.  The  operator  is  thus  enabled  to  test  it  as  to 
reaction,  &c.,  and  also  to  use  the  same  tube  far  oftener  without 
fresh  filling  than  he  could  otherwise. 

6.  A  Small  Tube  of  Vulcanized  Indla.-rubber. — This  must 

f 

be  so  narrow  that  it  can  only  be  pushed  with  difficulty  over  the 
tube  of  the  calcium  chloride  tube  on  the  one  hand,  and  over  the 
end  of  the  potash  bulbs  on  the  other  hand ;  in  which  case  there  is 
no  need  of  binding  with  silk  cord.  If  the  rubber  tube  should  be 
a  little  too  wide,  it  must  be  tied  round  with  silk  cord,  or  with 
ignited  piano  wire.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  narrow  end  of  the 
calcium  chloride  tube  should  be  of  the  same  width  as  the  tube  a  of 
the  potash  bulbs.  The  india-rubber  tube  is  purified  from  any 
adherent  sulphur,  and  dried  in  the  water-bath  previous  to  use. 

7.  Corks. — These  should  be  soft  and  smooth,  and  as  free 
as  possible  from  visible  pores.  A  cork  should  be  selected  which, 
after  careful  squeezing,  fits  perfectly  tight,  and  screws  with  some 
difficulty  to  one-third  of  its  length,  at  the  most,  into  the  mouth  of 
the  combustion  tube;  a  perfectly  smooth  and  round  hole,  into 
which  the  end  6  of  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube  nmst  fit  perfectly 
air-tight,  is  then  carefully  bored  through  the  axis  of  the  cork. 
The  cork  is  then  kept  for  an  hour  of  two  in  the  water-bath.  It  is 
advisable  always  to  have  two  corks  of  this  description  ready. 
Instead  of  ordinary  corks,  caoutchouc  stoppei-s  may  bo  used  with 
great  advantage. 

8.  Oxide  of  Copper. — A  Hessian  crucible,  of  about  100  c.c. 
capacity,  is  nearly  filled  with  oxide  of  copper  prepared  as  directed 
in  %Q^y  1 ;  the  crucible  is  covered  with  a  well-fitting  overlai> 
ping  lid,  and  heated  to  dull  redness  with  charcoal,  or  in  a  suitable 
gas-furnace ;  it  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  so  that  by  the  time  the 
oxide  of  copper  is  required  for  use,  the  hand  can  only  just  bear 
contact  with  it. 
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9.  A  WIDE  Olasb  Tube  sealed  at  one  end,  or  a  Flask  (fig.  77), 
in  which  the  freshly  ignited  oxide  of  copper  is  allowed  to  cool, 
and  from  which  it  is  transferred  to  the  combustion  tube, 
Kcnre  from  the  possible  absorption  of  moisture  from  tlie  air. 

The  freshly  ignited  and  still  quite  hot  oxide  of  copper 
16  transferred  direct  from  the  crucible  to  this  filling  tube, 
or  flask,  which  is  then  closed  air-tight  with  a  cork.  It 
saves  time  to  fill  in  at  once  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oxide  to 
last  for  several  analyses.  If  the  cork  fits  tight,  the  con- 
tents will  remain  several  days  fit  for  use,  even  though  a 
portion  has  been  taken  out,  and  the  tube  repeatedly  opened.  ^S-  77- 

10.  A  UxuKG  WiBE  of  copper  (fig.  78)  with  ring  at  one  end 


O 
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Fig.  7a 

for  a  handle  and  a  single  corkscrew  turn  at  the  other,  which 
should  taper  smoothly  to  a  point. 

u  j^ 11.  A  Combustion-Furnace. — 

Some  time  ago  the  only  one  used 
was  LiEBio's,  in  which  charcoal  is 
the  fuel.  Ilecently  gjis  combustion 
furnaces  have  been  introduced  into 
^'     '  most  laboratories,  because  they  are 

more  cleanly  and  convenient. 

a.  LxEBio's  combustion-furnace  is  of  sheet-iron.  It  has  the 
form  of  a  long  box,  open  at  tlie  top  and  behind.  It  serves  to  heat 
the  oombnation  tube  with  red-hot  cliarcoal.  Fig.  79  represents  the 
famaoe  as  seen  from  the  top. 

It  is  from  50  to  60  cm.  long,  and  from  7  to  8  deep ;  the  bot- 
tom, which,  by  cutting  small  slits  in  the  sheet-iron,  is  converted 
into  a  grating,  has  a  width  of  about  7  cm.  The  side  walls  are 
inclined  slightly  outward,  so  that  at  the  top  they  stand  about  12 

w         ^ 

Fig.  80.  Fig.  81. 

em.  apart     A  series  of  upright  pieces  of  strong  sheet-iron,  having 
the  form  shown  in  i?,  fig.  80,  and  riveted  on  the  bottom  of  the 
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fnmaoe  at  intervals  of  about  5  cm.,  gerves  to  snpport  the  com- 
bustion tube.  They  must  be  of  exactly  corresponding  height  with 
the  round  aperture  in  the  front  piece  of  the  furnace  (fig.  80,  A). 

This  aperture  must  be  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  com- 
bustion tube  easily.  Of  the  two  screens  used,  one  has  the  form 
shown  in  fig.  81,  the  other  is  a  single  plate  precisely  like 
the  end  piece  of  the  furnace  (fig.  79).  The  openings  cut  into  the 
screens  must  be  sufficiently  large  to  receive  the  combustion  tube 
without  difficulty.  The  furnace  is  placed  upon  two  bricks  resting 
upon  a  fiat  surface,  and  is  slightly  raised  at  the  farther  end,  by 
inserting  a  piece  of  wood  between  the  supports  (see  fig.  84).  The 
apertures  of  the  grating  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  furnace  must 
not  be  blocked  up  by  the  supporting  bricks.  In  cases  where  the 
combustion  tubes  are  of  good  quality,  the  furnace  may  be  raised 
by  introducing  a  little  iron  rod  between  the  furnace  and  the 
supporting  brick.  Placing  the  tube  in  a  gutter  of  Russia  sheet- 
iron  tends  greatly  to  preserve  it,  but  contact  of  the  glass  and  iron 
must  be  prevented  by  an  intervening  layer  of  asbestos. 

b.  Gas  combustion  furnaces  of  the  most  various  descriptions 
have  been  proposed. 

§175. 
II.  Pekformance  of  the  Analytical  Pbocess. 

a.  Weigh  first  the  potash  apparatus,  then  the  calcium  chloride 
tube.  Introduce  about  0*35 — 0*6  grm.  of  the  substance  under 
examination  (more  or  less,  according  as  it  is  rich  or  poor  in 
oxygen)  into  the  weighing  tube,*  which  must  be  no  longer  warm, 
and  weigh  the  latter  accurately  with  its  contents.  The  weight  of 
the  empty  tube  being  approximately  known,  it  is  easy  to  take  the 
right  quantity  of  substance  required  for  the  analysis.  Close  the 
tube  then  with  a  smooth  cork. 

b.  The  filling  of  the  combustion  tube  is  effected  as  follows : 
The  perfectly  dry  tube  is  rinsed  with  some  oxide  of  copper; 
a  layer  of  oxide  of  copper,  about  13  cm.  long,  is  introduced  into 
the  posterior  end  of  the  combustion  tube,  by  inserting  the  latter 
into   the   filling  tube   or   fiask  containing  the  oxide  of  copper 

*  Care  must  be  taken  that  no  particles  of  the  substance  adhere  to  the  sides  of 
the  tube,  at  least  not  at  the  top. 
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(fig.  82),  holding  both  tubes  in  an  oblique  direction,  and  giving  » 
few  gentle  tape. 


Fig.  82. 

From  the  tube  containing  the  substance  remove  the  cork 
cautiously,  to  prevent  the  slightest  loss  of  substance ;  insert  the 
open  end  of  the  tube  as  deep  as  possible  into  the  combustion  tube, 
and  pour  from  it  the  requisite  quantity  of  substance  by  giving  it 
a  few  turns,  pressing  the  rim  all  the  while  gently  against  the 
upper  side  of  the  combustion  tube,  to  prevent  its  coming  into 
contact  with  the  powder  already  poured  out ;  the  two  tubes  are,  in 
this  manipulation,  held  slightly  inclined  (see  fig.  88). 


llg.  88. 

When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  substance  has  been  thus 
transferred  from  the  weighing  to  the  combustion  tube,  the  latter 
is  restored  to  the  horizontal  position,  which  gives  to  the  fonner  a 
gentle  inclination  with  the  closed  end  downwards.  If  the  little 
tube  is  now  slowly  withdrawn,  with  a  few  turns,  the  powder  near 
the  border  of  the  opening  falls  back  into  it,  leaving  the  opening 
free  for  the  cork.  The  tube  is  then  immediately  corked  and 
weighed,  the  combustion  tube  also  being  meanwhile  kept  closed 
with  a  cork.  The  difference  between  the  two  weighings  shows 
the  quantity  of  substance  transferred  from  the  weighing  to  the 
combustion  tube.  The  latter  is  then  again  opened,  and  a  quantity 
of  oxide  of  copper,  equal  to  the  first,  transferred  to  it  from  the 
filling  tube,  or  flask,  taking  care  to  rinse  down  with  this  the 
paitides  of  the  substance  still  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  tube. 
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There  is  now  in  the  hind  part  of  the  tube  a  layer  of  oxide  of 
copper,  about  25  cm.  long,  with  the  substance  in  the  middle. 

The  next  operation  is  the  mixing :  this  is  performed  with  the 
aid  of  the  wire  (fig.  78),  which  is  puBhed  down  to  within  3  to  4 
cm,  of  the  end,  and  rapidly  moved  about  in  all  directions  nntil 
the  mixture  is  complete  and  nniform,  the  tube  being  held  nearly 
horizontaL  < 

Oxide  of  copper  is  then  poared  in  to  within  5  to  6  cm.  of  the 
open  end,  and  the  tube  is  corked. 

c.  A  few  gentle  taps  on  the  table  will  generally  suffice  to  shake 
tc^ther  the  contents  of  the  tube,  so  as  to  completely  clear  the 
tail  from  oxide  of  copper,  and  leave  a  froe  passage  for  the  evolved 
gas  from  end  to  end.  Should  this  fail,  as  will  occasionally 
happen,  o^ving  to  malformation  of  the  tail,  the  object  in  view  may 
be  attained  by  striking  the  mouth  of  the  tubo  several  times  against 
the  side  of  a  table. 

d.  Coimect  the  end  5  (fig.  84)  of  the  weighed  cnlcium  chloride 
tube  with  the  combustiou  tube  by  means  of  a  dried  perforated 
cork,  lay  the  fnmace  upon  its  supports,  with  a  slight  inclination 
fmrard,  and  place  the  combustion  tube  in  it ;    connect  the  end 


Fig.  94. 

of  the  calcium  chloride  tube,  by  means  of  a  vulcanized  india- 
rubber  tube,  with  the  end  m  of  the  potash  apparatus,  and,  if 
neeesKir}',  secure  the  connection  with  silk  cord,  taking  care  to 
press  the  joint  of  the  two  thumbs  close  together  whilst  tightening 
the  cords,  since  otherwise,  should  one  of  the  cords  happen  to  give 
way,  the  whole  apparatus  might  be  broken.  Kest  the  potash 
apparatus  upon  a  folded  piece  of  cloth.  Fig.  84  shows  the  whole 
arrangement. 

c.  To  ascertain  whether  the  joinings  of  tlie  apparatus  fit  air- 
tiijht,  put  a  piece  of  wood  about  the  thickness  of  a  finger  («),  or  a 
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eork   or  other  body  of  the  kind,  under  the  bulb  r  of  the  potash 
apparatus,  bo  as  to  raise  tliat  bulb  slightly  (see  fig.  84).     Heat  the 
bnlb  tn^  by  holding  a  piece  of  red-hot  charcoal  near  it,  until  a 
eertain  amount  of  air  is  driven  out  of  the  apparatus ;  then  remove 
the  piece  of  wood  («),  and  allow  the  bulb  m  to  cool.     The  solution 
of  potassa  will  now  rise  into  the  bulb  m,  filling  it  more  or  less ;  if 
tlie  liquid  in  vfh  preserves,  for  the  spiice  of  a  few  minutes,  the 
same  level  which  it  has  assumed  after  the  perfect  cooling  of  tlie 
bnlb,  tlie  joinings  may  be  considered  perfect ;  should  the  fluid,  on 
the  other  hand,  gradually  regain  its  original  level  in  both  limbs  of 
the  apparatus,  this  is  a  positive  proof  that  the  joinings  are  not  air- 
tight    (The  few  minutes  which  elapse  between  the  two  observa- 
tions may  be  advantageously  employed  in  rcwcighing  the  little 
tube  in  which  the  substance  intended  for  analysis  was  originally 
weighed.) 

f.  Let  the  month  of  the  combustion  tube  project  a  full  inch 
beyond  the  furnace ;  suspend  the  single  screen  over  the  anterior 
end  of  the  furnace,  as  a  protection  to  the  cork ;  put  the  double 
screen  over  the  combustion  tube  about  two  inches  farther  on  (see 
fig.  84),  replace  the  little  piece  of  wood  (*)  under  r,  and  put  small 
pieces  of  red-hot  charcoal  first  under  that  portion  of  the  tube 
wliich  is  separated  by  the  screen ;  surround  this  portion  gradually 
altogetlier  with  ignited  charcoal,  and  let  it  get  red-hot ;  then  shift 
the  screen  an  inch  farther  back,  surround  the  newly  exposed 
portion  of  the  tube  also  with  ignited  charcoal,  and  let  it  get  red- 
liot ;  and  proceed  in  this  manner  slowly  and  gradually  extending 
the  application  of  heat  to  the  tail  of  the  lube,  taking  care  to  wait 
always  nntfl  the  last  exposed  portion  is  red-hot  before  shifting  the 
screen,  and  also  to  maintain  the  whole  of  the  exposed  portion  of 
the  tnbe  before  the  screen  in  a  state  of  ignition,  and  the  projecting 
part  of  it  so  hot  that  the  fingers  can  hardly  bear  the  shortest  con- 
tact with  it.  The  whole  process  requires  generally  from  f  to  1  hour. 
It  18  quite  superfluous,  and  even  injudicious,  to  fan  the  charcoal 
constantly ;  this  should  be  done  however  when  the  process  is  draw- 
ing to  an  end,  as  we  shall  immediately  have  oco^ision  to  notice. 

The  liquid  in  the  potash  bulbs  is  gradually  displaced  from  the 
bulb  m  upon  the  application  of  heat  to  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
oombustion  tube,  owing  simply  to  the  expansion  of  the  heated  air. 
The  evolution  of  gas  proceeds  with  greater  briskness  when  the 
heat  begins  to  reach  the  actual  mixture;  the  first  bubbles  are  only 
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partly  absorbed,  as  the  carbonic  acid  contaitiB  still  an  admixture  of 
air;  but  those  which  follow  are  so  completely  absorbed  by  the 
potassa,  that  a  solitary  air-bubble  only  escapes  from  time  to  time 
through  the  liquid.  The  process  ehoold  be 
conducted  in  a  manner  to  make  the  gss- 
bubbles  follow  each  other  at  intervale  of 
from  ^  to  1  second.  Fig.  85  shows  the 
^^proper  position  of  the  potash  bulbs  during 
the  operation. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  an  ui^ 
bubble  entering  through  m  passes  first  into 
tlic  bulb  h,  tbence  to  c,  from  e  to  d,  and 
„     _  passing   over  the    solution    in.  the  latter, 

escapee  finally  into  the  bulb  /",  through  the 
fioid  which  just  covers  the  mouth  of  the  tube  e. 

g.  When  the  tube  is  in  its  whole  length  surrounded  with  red- 
hot  charcoal,  and  the  evolution  of  gas  has  relaxed,  fan  the  burning 
charcoal  gently  with  a  piece  of  pasteboard.  When  the  evolution  of 
gas  has  entirely  ceased,  adjust  the  position  of  the  potash  bulbs  to  a 
level,  remove  the  charcoal  from  the  farther  end  of  the  tube,  and 
place  the  screen  before  the  tail.  The  ensuing  cooling  of  the  tube 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  absorption  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the 
potash  bnlbs  on  the  other,  cause  the  solution  of  potassa  in  the 
latter  to  recede,  slowly  at  first,  but  with  increased  rapidity  from 
the  moment  the  liquid  reaches  tlie  bulb  in.  (If  you  have  taken 
care  to  adjust  the  position  of  the  potash  bnlbs  correctly,  yon  need 
not  fear  that  the  contents  of  the  latter  will  recede  to  the  calciam 
chloride  tube.)  When  the  bulb  va  is  about  half  filled  with  solution 
of  potasBa,  break  ofF  the  point  of  the  combustion  tube  with  a  pair 
of  pliers  or  scissors,  whereupon  the  fluid  in  the  potash  bulbs  will 
immediately  resume  its  level.  Ecstore  the  potash  bulbs  now  again 
to  their  original  oblique  position,  join  a  caoutchouc  tube  to  the 
potash  bulbs,  and  slowly  apply  suction  until  the  last  bubbles  no 
longer  diminish  in  size  in  passing  through  the  latter.  It  is  better 
to  employ  a  small  aspirator  instead  of  sucking  with  the  mouth. 
You  then  know  the  volume  of  air  that  has  passed  through  the 
apparatus. 

This  terminates  the  analytical  process.  Disconnect  the  pot* 
ash  bulbs  and  remove  the  calcium  chloride  tube,  together  with 
the  cork,  which  must  not  be  charred,  from  the  combustion  tube ; 
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remove  the  oork  aUo  from  the  calcium  diloride  tube,  and  place  the 
latter  npright,  with  the  bulb  upwards.  After  the  lapse  of  half  an 
boar,  weigh  the  potash  bulbs  and  the  calcium  chloride  tube,  and 
then  calcniate  the  results  obtained.  They  are  generally  very  satis- 
factory. As  regards  the  carbon,  they  are  rather  somewhat  too  low 
(about  O'l  per  cent.)  than  too  high.  The  carbon  determination, 
indeed,  is  not  free  from  sources  of  error ;  but  none  of  these  inter- 
fere materially  with  the  accuracy  of  the  residts,  and  the  deficiency 
arising  from  the  one  is  partially  balanced  by  the  excess  arising 
from  the  other.  In  the  first  place,  the  air  which  passes  through 
the  solution  of  potassa  during  the  combustion,  and  finally  during 
the  process  of  aspiration,  carries  away  with  it  a  minute  amount  of 
moisture.  The  loss  arising  from  this  cause  is  increased  if  the 
evolution  of  gas  proceeds  very  briskly,  since  this  tends  to  heat  the 
solution  of  potassa ;  and  also  if  nitrogen  or  oxygen  passes  through 
the  potash  bulbs  (compare  §  176  and  §  178).  Tliis  may  be 
remedied,  however,  by  fixing  to  the  exit  end  of  the  latter  a  tube, 
either  straight  or  U-fonned  (see  fig.  86  or  fig.  60);  the  tube 
may  be  filled  with  small  fragments  of  potassa,  or  one-lialf  may  bo 
filled  with  soda  lime  (§66,  4)  and  the  other  half  with  calcium 
chloride,  the  end  containing  soda  lime  being  connected  to  the 
potash  apparatus,  which  is  always  weighed  along  with  the  appended 
tube.  In  the  second  place,  traces  of  carbonic  acid  from  the 
atmosphere  are  carried  into  the  potash  apparatus  during  the  final 
aspiration ;  this  may  be  avoided  by  connecting  the  tail  of  the  com- 
bustion tube  during  the  aspiration  with  a  tube  filled  with  potassa 
crushed  to  small  lumps,  by  means  of  a  flexible  tube.  In  the  third 
place,  it  may  happen  in  the  analysis  of  substances  containing  a 
considerable  proportion  of  water  or  hydrogen,  that  the  carbonic 
acid  is  not  completely  dried  in  passing  through  the  calcium 
chloride;  this  may  be  avoided  by  using  instead  of  the  calcium 
chloride  tube,  or  in  conjunction  with  it,  a  U-tul)e  filled  with  frag- 
ments of  pumice  stone  and  H,SO/,  but  usually  a  calcium  chloride 
tube,  if  filled  for  about  12  c.c.  of  its  length  with  not  too  coarsely 
granulated  calcium  chloride,  will  suflice,  provided  the  combustion 
is  not  pushed  too  rapidly.  Finall}-,  if  the  mixture  was  not  suffi- 
ciently intimate,  traces  of  carbon  will  remain  unconsnmed.  It  is 
therefore  better  to  complete  the  combustion  in  oxygen  gas.  See 
below. 
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[Completion  of  the  Combustion  hy  Oxygen  Oa%,  To  insure  the 
oxidation  of  the  last  traces  of  carbon  and  to  leave  the  oxide  of 
copper  ready  for  use  again,  it  is  advisable  to  finish  the  combustion 
in  a  stream  of  oxygen.  For  this  j)urpose  tlie  tail  of  the  combus- 
tion tube  must  be  made  rather  stout  and  long.  When  the  potash- 
lye  recedes,  slip  tightly  over  the  suitably  cooled  tail  a  caoutchouc 
tube  connected  witli  a  source  of  pure  and  dry  oxygen  gas,  nip  off 
the  tip  within  this  tube  by  help  of  a  pliers,  and  cautiously  let  on 
the  oxygen  until  the  reduced  copper  is  oxidized  and  the  gas 
traverses  the  potash  bulbs.  Then  replace  the  stream  of  oxygen  by 
one  of  pure  and  dry  air,  to  remove  all  oxygen  from  the  bulbs. 
To  prevent  loss  by  evaporation  from  the  potash-lye,  append  to  the 
potash  bulb  the  additional  absorbing  apparatus  above  mentioned 
(in  §  175). 

The  oxygen  and  purified  air  are  supplied  as  in  the  process 
described  in  §  178.] 

Combustion  with  Lead  Chromate,  ob  with  Lead  Chbomats 

AND  Potassium  Dichbomate. 

§m. 

This  is  not  only  a  good  method  for  the  analysis  of  compounds 
mentioned  in  §  174,  ])ut  is  especially  resorted  to  in  the  analysis  of 
salts  of  organic  acids  with  alkalies  or  alkali-earth  metals  (as  the 
chromic  acid  completely  displaces  carbonic  acid  from  their  car- 
bonates), and  of  bodies  containing  sulphur,  chlorine,  bromine,  or 
iodine,  and  also  for  the  combustion  of  substances  containing  carbon 
in  a  difficultly  oxidizable  form — e,g.^  graphite. 

Of  the  apparatus,  &c.,  enumerated  in  §  174,  all  are  required 
except  oxide  of  copper,  which  is  here  replaced  by  lead  chromate 
(§  G6,  2).  A  narrow  combustion  tube  may  be  selected,  as  lead 
chromate  contains  a  much  larger  amount  of  available  oxygen  in  an 
equal  volume  than  oxide  of  copper.  A  quantity  of  the  chromate, 
more  than  sufficient  to  fill  the  combustion  tube,  is  heated  in  a 
platinum  or  porcelain  dish  over  a  gas  or  Berzelius  lamp,  until  it 
begins  to  turn  brown ;  before  filling  it  into  the  tube,  it  is  allowed 
to  cool  down  to  100°  ;  and  even  below.  The  process  is  conducted 
as  the  one  described  in  §  174. 
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If  the  sabetanoe  analyzed  contains  a  large  proportion  of  sulphur, 
use  a  rather  long  combustion  tube  (60-70  cm.)  and  place  in  front 
of  the  mixture  10-20  cm.  pure  lead  chromate,  which  sliould  be 
kept  only  at  a  dull  red  heat  during  the  combustion  (Cabius). 

One  of  the  principal  advantages  wliich  lead  chromate  has  over 
oxide  of  copper  as  an  oxidizing  agent  being  its  property  of  fusing 
at  a  high  heat,  the  temperature  must,  in  the  last  stage  of  the 
procesB  of  combustion,  be  raised  (by  fanning  the  cliarcoal,  &e.) 
sufficiently  high  to  fuse  the  contents  of  tlie  tube  completely,  as  far 
aa  the  substance  extends.  To  heat  the  anterior  end  of  the  tube 
to  the  same  degree  of  intensity  would  be  injudicious,  since  the 
lead  chromate  in  that  part  would  thereby  lose  all  porosity,  and 
thus  also  the  power  of  effecting  the  combustion  of  the  products  of 
decomposition  which  may  have  escaped  oxidation  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  tube. 

As  the  lead  chromate,  even  in  powder,  is,  on  account  of  its 
density,  by  no  means  all  that  could  be  desii*ed  in  this  latter  respect, 
it  is  preferable  to  fill  the  anterior  part  of  the  tube,  instead  of  with 
lead  chromate,  with  coarsely  pulverized  strongly  ignited  oxide  of 
copper,  or  Math  copper  turnings  wliich  have  been  superficially  oxid- 
ized by  ignition  in  a  muffle  or  in  a  crucible  with  access  of  air. 

In  the  case  of  very  difficultly  combustible  substances — e,g.^ 
graphite — ^it  is  desirable  that  the  mass  sliould  not  only  readily 
cake,  but  also,  in  the  last  stage  of  the  process,  give  out  a  little 
more  oxygen  than  is  given  out  by  lead  chromate.  It  is  therefore 
advisable  in  such  cases  to  add  to  the  latter  one-eighth  of  its  weight 
of  fused  and  powdered  potassium  dichroraate.  With  the  aid  of 
this  addition,  complete  oxidation  of  even  very  difficultly  com- 
bustible bodies  may  be  effected  (Liebig). 

COMBUBTIOK  WriH    OxiDB   OF   CJOPPEB  IN   A    StREAM   OF 

OxYGja^  Gas. 

§178. 

Many  chemists  effect  combustion  with  oxide  of  copper  in  a 
stream  of  oxygen  supplied  by  a  gasometer.  The  methods  based 
upon  tliis  principle  are  employed  not  only  for  the  analysis  of 
difficultly  combustible  bodies,  but  also  to  effect  the  determination 
of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  organic  substances  in  general 
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These  methods  require  a  gasometer  filled  with  oxygen,  and 
another  with  air,  together  with  certain  arrangements  to  dry  the 
oxygen  and  air  completely,  and  to  free  them  from  carbonic  acid. 
They  are  resorted  to  in  cases  where  a  number  of  ultimate  analyses 
have  to  be  made  in  succession ;  and  also  more  particularly  in  the 
analysis  of  substances  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  powder,  and  do 
not  admit  therefore  of  intimate  mixture  with  oxide  of  copper,  &c. 

The  heating  may  be  effected  with  the  charcoal  combustion 
furnace,  but  a  gas  furnace  is  most  convenient. 

Fig.  86  represents  the  manner  in  which  the  several  requisite 
pieces  of  apparatus  are  arranged  and  connected.  The  combustion 
tube  rests  in  a  gutter  of  sheet  iron,  but  the  glass  is  kept  from 
contact  with  the  metal  by  a  layer  of  asbestos.  It  is  well  to  secure 
the  tube  to  the  gutter  by  binding  it  with  copper  wire.  At  its 
anterior  end  the  combustion  tube  is  connected  in  the  usual  manner 
with  the  absorbing  apparatus,  consisting  of  a  calcium  chloride  tube, 
potash  bulb,  and  additional  absorbing  tube.  To  the  latter,  which 
is  prepared  as  described  in  §  175,  p.  619,  must  also  be  attached  an 
unweighed  calcium  chloride  tube  to  prevent  moist  air  from  enter- 
ing during  the  process.  B  is  a  bell  jar  standing  in  open  vessel. 
By  opening  the  stop-cock  in  the  tube  which  enters  the  top  of  the 
bell  jar,  the  pressure  within  the  combustion  tube  caused  by  the 
liquid  in  the  potash  bulb  may  be  removed ;  provided  the  water 
levels  within  and  without  the  bell  are  properly  adjusted.  (Tliis 
arrangement  for  relieving  the  pressure  within  the  combustion 
tube  is,  however,  usually  quite  unnecessary.)  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  state  that  any  or  even  all  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
apparatus  here  represented  may  be  replaced  by  other  forms.  An 
Eblenmeyer  combustion  furnace  80  cm.  long,  with  25  burners,  is 
■quite  satisfactory.  Many  forms  of  apparatus  have  been  devised 
for  drying  and  purifying  the  air  and  oxygen  which  are  used  in  the 
process.  Fig.  87  shows  one  which  is  durable  and  efficient.  The 
bulb  tube  entering  the  bottle  d  is  connected  with  the  gasometer  by 
means  of  a  rubber  tube.  The  bottle  d  is  half  filled  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  through  which  the  gas  or  air  passes  in 
bubbles  and  enters  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  c.  The  lower  half 
of  this  cylinder  is  filled  with  fragments  of  fused  potash  ;  the  upper 
half  with  calcium  chloride,  which  is  separated  from  the  potash  by  a 
layer  of  asbestos.  Glass  tubes  provided  with  glass  stopcocks  enter 
top  of  each  cylinder  through  rubber  stoppers,  and  are  connected 
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by  means  of  strong  rubber  tubes  to  the  two  limbs  of  the  forked 
tnbe  6,  so  that  a  regulated  current  of  either  air  or  oxygen  can  be 
made  to  enter  the  combustion  tube  through  a  at  will. 

In  carrying  out  the  process,  the  substance  to  be  analyzed  may 
be  mixed  directly  ¥rith  the  oxide  of  copper,  or  it  may  be  placed  in 
a  porcelain  or  platinum  tray  and  kept  out  of  contact  with  the 
oxide.  The  latter  mode  of  proceeding  affords  an  opportunity  for 
obtaining  inorganic  constituents — e,g,^  ashes  in  coal — at  the  same 
time,  and  for  this  and  other  reasons  is  oftenest  preferable,  and  will 
be  first  described  under  a. 

a.  Combustion  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  tray.  The  combus- 
tion tube  should  be  about  86  cm.  in  length  and  open  at  both  ends. 
Fix  a  plug  of  asbestos,  or  better  fine  copper  gauze,  at  a  point  40 
cm.  from  the  rear  end  of  the  tube,  and  fill  with  coarsely  granulated 
oxide  of  copper  up  to  within  16  cm.  of  the  front  end,  and  secure 
the  oxide  in  place  by  another  plug  of  copper  gauze,  thus  leaving 
about  16  cm.  at  the  front  end  free.  Into  this  space,  a  roll  of 
copper  gauze,  8  to  10  cm.  long,  is  pushed  up  to  the  oxide.  This 
copper  roll  sliould  be  in  the  metallic  state  if  the  substance  to  be 
analyzed  contains  nitrogen,  chlorine,  or  bromine;  otlierwise  it 
should  previously  be  superficially  oxidized  by  passing  air  or 
oxygen  over  it  in  a  tube  at  a  red  heat.  Provide  another  similar 
copper  roll  (metallic  for  all  cases)  to  be  placed  behind  the  tray 
containing  the  substance,  next  connect  an  unweighed  calcium 
chloride  tube  to  the  front  end  of  the  combustion  tube,  and  fit  a 
cork  or  rubber  stopper,  through  which  passes  a  small  strong  glass 
tnbe,  closely  into  the  rear  end. 

Now,  in  order  to  thoroughly  expel  all  hygroscopic  moisture 
from  the  copper  rolls  and  the  oxide,  place  the  combustion  tube  in 
the  furnace,  and  connect  the  tube  inserted  in  the  rear  end  with  the 
tube  a,  fig.  87,  of  the  drying  and  purifying  apparatus,  which  must 
stand  at  the  end  of  the  furnace  connected  with  two  gasometers, 
one  holding  air,  the  other  oxygen  prepared  as  directed  in  §  ^^^  3. 
The  contents  of  the  tute  are  then  brought  gradually  to  a  dull  red 
heat,  while  a  slow  current  of  dry  air  is  passed  through  it.  Next, 
after  allowing  the  whole  to  cool,  remove  the  stopper  from  the  rear 
end,  draw.out  the  copper  roll  with  a  piece  of  wire,  introduce  the 
weighed  substance  in  a  tray,  pushing  it  nearly  up  to  the  oxide, 
replace  immediately  the  copper  roll,  leaving  it  midway  between  the 
tray  and  the  end  of  the  tube,  replace  also  without  delay  the 
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Hopper,  and  connect  as  before  with  the  drying  apparatus.  The 
nnweighed  ealciiim  chloride  tube  is  now  removed  from  the  front 
end  of  the  combnation  tube,  and  the  weighed  absorbing  apparatus 
ie  attached.  All  being  thus  made  ready,  with  stopcocks  both  for 
air  and  oxygen  closed,  heat  the  front  roll  of  copper  and  oxide  of 
copper,  BO  far  as  possible  without  affecting  the  substance  in  tlie 
tray,  and  also  the  rear  copper  roll,  all  to  dull  redness.  Tlien  turn 
on  a  •WTf  alow  current  of  oxygen  and  commence  caatiously  to  heat 
the  tray.  The  oxygen  is  not  designed  to  aid  the  combustion  at  this 


Pig.  87. 


4tage :  it  is  tatten  up  by  the  metallic  copper ;  but  serves  to  prevent 
products  of  distillation  from  receding  and  l>cing  deposited  in  the 
end  of  the  tube.  Tlie  heat  which  the  anbstaiicc  itself  will  I>car,  or 
the  rate  at  which  the  heat  may  be  increased,  depends  upon  its 
volatility,  and  is  best  regulated  by  obsernng  the  rate  at  which  gas 
bobbles  enter  the  first  bulb  of  the  potash  apparatus.  When  the 
erolation  of  gas  is  much  diminished  and  only  fixed  carlwn  remains 
in  the  tray,  the  rear  copper  roll  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  oom- 
bnetion  is  completed  by  increaeing  the  current  of  oxygen.  "Wlien 
this  is  effected,  and  it  is  observed  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
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reduced  copper  before  the  tray  has  been  reoxidized,  shnt  off  the 
oxygen  and  supply  instead  a  current  of  air  until  the  oxygen  is 
expelled  from  the  apparatus.  The  operation  is  now  at  an  end. 
The  stopcock  admitting  air  is  shut,  and  the  furnace  allowed  to  cool. 

Several  combustions  can  usually  be  made  in  the  same  tube  by 
this  method.  If  the  rear  roll  of  copper  becomes  too  much  oxidized 
by  repeated  use,  it  may  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  heating 
in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  The  oxide  of  copper  and  the  front 
copper  roll  will  remain  in  order,  unless  it  is  desired  to  have  the 
front  roll  in  the  metallic  state  for  substances  containing  nitrogen, 
&c.,  in  which  case  it  may  also  be  deoxidized  by  hydrogen.  If  one 
combustion  is  to  be  made  inun^diately  after  another  in  the  same 
tube,  the  pi-eliminary  heating  to  expel  hygroscopic  moisture  is,  of 
course,  mmecessary. 

h,  Comhustion  of  the  stthstcmce  mtwed  with  oxide  of  capper. 
The  combustion  tube  is  prepared  and  ignited  to  expel  hygroscopic 
moisture  from  its  contents  as  above  described  in  a,  in  all  particulars 
except  the  following :  It  may  be  somewhat  shorter — the  rear  copper 
roll  is  omitted,  a  few  cm.  of  the  rear  portion  of  the  copper  oxide 
should  be  in  a  fine  state  of  division  instead  of  coarsely  granulated. 
After  the  preliminary  ignition  and  sufficient  cooling,  the  tube  is 
taken  from  the  furnace,  and  the  substance  is  introduced  from  tlie 
long  narrow  tube  in  which  it  has  been  weighed,  and  quickly  mixed 
with  the  oxide  by  means  of  a  copper  wire  with  twisted  end  (see 
fig.  78,  §  174) ;  next,  without  delay,  oxide  of  copper  which  has 
been  ignited  and  cooled  in  a  tube  or  flask  (see  fig.  77,  §  174)  is 
poured  into  the  rear  end  of  the  tube— enough  to  occupy  about  12 
cm.  in  length  of  the  space  behind  the  mixture — while  about  an 
equal  space  at  the  ver)''  end  should  remain  empty.  A  few  gentle 
taps  on  the  table  by  the  tube  in  a  horizontal  position  will  serve  to 
shake  the  contents  down  a  little,  so  as  to  leave  a  narrow  clear 
passage  above.  The  tube  is  now  laid  in  the  furnace,  the  un weighed 
calcium  chloride  tube  is  removed  from  the  front  end,  the  proper 
absorbing  apparatus  is  attached,  connection  of  the  after-end  with 
the  drying  and  purifying  apparatus  is  made,  and  finally  the  whole 
remaining  part  of  the  process  is  conducted  as  directed  above  in  a, 
except  that  a  very  slow  stream  of  oxygen  may  be  used  at  an  earlier 
stage  of  the  process,  or  at  least  before  signs  of  moisture  or  receding 
gases  appear  in  the  empty  space  at  the  rear  end  of  the  combustion 
tube. 
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The  coznbnBtion  tabe  may  be  used  a  second  time,  or  so  long  as 
it  Temains  nninjoredy  removing  the  fine  oxide  of  copper  from  the 
ifter-part  with  a  wire  each  time,  and  allowing  the  granulated  to 
ramain* 

12      Volatile  Suhstances,  or  Bodies  undergoing  Alteration  dt 
100®  {losing  Water j  for  instance). 


§  179. 

The  process  is  conducted  either  according  to 
§  174,  or  as  directed  §  178.  Ignited  chromate  of 
lead,  cooled  in  a  closed  tube,  may  also  be  em- 
ployed as  oxidizing  agent. 

b.  Fluid  Bodies. 

a.  Volatile  Uguids  {e.g.y  ethereal  oils,  alco- 
hol, etc). 


§  180. 

1.  The  analysis  of  organic  volatile  fluids  re- 
quires the  objects  enumerated  in  §  174.  The 
combustion  tube  should  be  somewhat  longer  than 
there  mentioned ;  it  should  have  a  length  of  50 
or  60  cm.,  according  as  the  substance  is  less  or 
more  volatile.  The  process  requires  besides  sev- 
eral small  glass  bulbs  for  the  reception  of  the 
liquid  to  be  analyzed.  These  bulbs  are  made  in 
the  f ollo¥ring  manner : 

A  glass  tube,  about  30  cm.  long  and  about  8 
mm.  wide,  is  drawn  out  as  shown  in  fig.  88,  fused 
off  at  dy  and  A  expanded  into  a  bulb,  as  shown 
in  fig.  89.  The  bulbed  part  is  then  cut  off  at  /?.  ^^'  ^' 
Another  bulb  is  then  made  in  the  same  way,  and  a  third 
and  fourth,  &c,  as  long  as  sufficient  length  of  tube  is 
left  to  secure  the  bulb  from  being  reached  by  the  moist- 
ure of  the  mouth. 

Two  of  these  bulbs  are  accurately  weighed ;  they  are 
then  filled  with  the  liquid  to  be  analyzed,  closed  by 
^«  88.  fngioii,  and  weighed  again.  The  filling  is  effected  by 
•lightly  heating  the  bulb  over  a  lamp  and  immersing  the  point 
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into  the  liqniii  to  be  analyzed,  part  of  which  will  now,  upon  cool- 
ing, ent«r  the  bulb.  If  the  flnid  is  highly  Tolatile,  the  portion 
entering  the  still  warm  bnlb  is  converted  into  vapor,  which  expels 
the  fluid  again;  but  the  moment  the  vapor  is  recondensed,  the 
bnlb  fills  the  more  completely.  If  the  liquid  is  of  a  less  volatile 
natare,  a  small  portion  only  will  enter  at  first ;  iu  anch  oases  the 
bulb  is  heated  again,  to  convert  what  has  entered  into  vapor,  and 
t^e  point  is  then  again  immersed  into  the  flnid,  which  will  now 
readily  enter  and  fill  the  bulb.  The  excess  of  flnid  is  ejected  from 
the  neck  of  the  little  tabe  by  a.  sudden  jerk ;  the  point  of  the 
eaj^Isry  neck  is  then  sealed  in  the  blowpipe  flame.  The  combus- 
tion tube  is  now  prepared  for  the  process  by  introducing  into  it 
from  the  filling-tube  or  fiask  (§  174)  a  layer  of  oxide  of  copper 
ocenpying  about  6  cm.  in  length.  The  middle  of  the  neck  of  one 
of  the  bulbs  is  slightly  scratched  with  a  file,  the  pointed  end  is 
quickly  broken  ofi,  and  the  bulb  and  end  are  dropped  into  the 
oombnsUou  tube  (see  fig.  90).  Another  layer  of  oxide  of  copper, 
about  6 — 9  cm.  long,  is  then  filled  in,  and  the  other 
'  bulb  introduced  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first. 
w  M    The  tube  is  finally  nearly  filled  with  oxide  of  cop- 

1  ff      per.     A  few  gentle  taps  upon  the  table  suffice  to 

clear  a  free  passage  for  the  gases  evolved.  (It  is 
advisable  to  place  in  the  anterior  half  of  the  com- 
bustion tube  smalt  lumps  of  oxide  of  copper  [comp. 
§  66,  1],  or  superficially  oxidized  copper  turnings, 
which  will  permit  the  free  passage  of  the  gases, 
even  with  a  narrow  channel,  or  no  channel  at  all ; 
since  with  a  wide  channel  there  is  the  risk  of  vapors 
passing  unconsumed  through  the  tube.) 

The  combustion  of   highly   volatile  substances 
demands  great  care,  and  requires  certain  modifica- 
tions of  the  common  method.     The  operation  com- 
mences by  heating  to  redness  the  anterior  lialf  of 
*  the  tube,  which  is  separated  from  the  rest  by  a 

screen,  or  in  tlie  case  of  highly  volatile  substances,  by  two  screens ; 
ignited  charcoal  is  then  placed  behind  the  tube  to  heat  the  tail 
and  prevent  the  condensation  of  vapor  in  that  part.  A  piece  of 
red-hot  charcoal  is  now  applied  to  that  part  of  the  tube  which  is 
occupied  by  the  first  bulb ;  this  causes  the  efflux  and  evaporation 
of  the  contents  of  the  latter ;  the  vapor  passing  over  the  oxide  of 
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copper  snffen  combustion,  and  thus  the  evolution  of  gas  com- 
menoeS)  which  is  then  maintained  by  heating  very  gradually  the 
first|  and  after  this  the  second  bulb ;  it  is  better  to  conduct  the 
operation  too  slowly  than  too  quickly.  Sudden  heating  of  the 
ImlbB  would  at  once  cause  such  an  impetuous  rush  of  gas  as  to 
eject  the  fluid  from  the  potash  bulbs.  The  tube  is  finally  in  its 
entire  length  surrounded  with  ignited  charcoal,  and  the  rest  of  the 
operation  conducted  in  the  usual  way.  If  the  air  drawn  through 
the  apparatus  tastes  of  the  analyzed  substance,  this  is  a  sure  sign 
that  complete  combustion  has  not  been  effected. 

2.  In  the  combustion  of  liquids  of  high  boiling  point  and 
abounding  in  carbon,  e.g,^  ethereal  oils,  unconsunied  carbon  is  apt 
to  depo(ait.on  the  completely  reduced  copper  near  the  substance ; 
it  is  therefore  advisable  to  distribute  the  quantity  intended  for 
analysiB  (about  0*4  grm.)  in  3  bulbs,  separated  from  each  other  in 
the  tube  by  layers  of  oxide  of  copper. 

3.  In  die  combustion  of  less  volatile  liquids,  it  is  advisable  to 
empty  the  bulbs  of  their  contents  before  the  combustion  begins : 
this  is  effected  by  connecting  the  filled  tube  with  an  exhausting 
syringe,  and  rarefying  the  air  in  the  tube  by  a  single  pull  of  the 
handle ;  this  will  suflSce  to  expand  the  air-bubble  in  each  bulb  suf- 
ficiently to  eject  the  oily  liquid  from  it,  which  is  then  absorbed  by 
the  oxide  of  copper. 

4.  If  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  oxide  of  copper 
may  not  suffice  to  effect  the  complete  combustion  of  the  carbon, 
the  process  is  terminated  in  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas  (compare  §  176). 

5.  If  it  is  intended  to  effect  the  combustion  in  the  apparatus 
described  in  §  178  (in  a  current  of  oxygen  gas),  the  bulb  must  be 
drawn  out  to  a  fine  long  point,  and  filled  almost  completely  with 
the  fluid.  The  point  is  then  sealed  in  the  blowpipe  flame,  and  the 
bulbs  are  transfeiTed  in  that  state  to  the  combustion  tube.  Wlicn 
the  anterior  and  the  farther  end  of  the  tube  are  red-hot,  a  piece  of 
ignited  charcoal  is  put  to  the  pai*t  occupied  by  the  first  bulb,  when 
the  expansion  of  the  liquid  will  cause  it  to  burst.  When  the  con- 
tents of  the  first  bulb  are  consumed,  the  second,  and  after  this  the 
third,  are  treated  in  the  same  way.  This  method  will  not  answer, 
however,  for  very  volatile  liquids,  as,  /?.y.,  ether,  on  account  of  the 
explosion  which  would  inevitably  take  place. 
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fi.  Non^datUe  Liquids  (e.g.,  fatty  oils). 

§  181. 

The  combustion  of  non-volatile  liqnids  is  effected  either,  1,  with 
chromate  of  lead,  or  oxide  of  copper  and  oxygen ;  2,  in  the  appar- 
atus described  §  178. 

1.  The  operation  is  conducted  in  general  as  directed  §  175  or 
§  176.  The  substance  is  weighed  in  a  small  tube,  placed  for  that 
purpose  in  a  tin  foot  (see  fig.  91),  and  the  mixing 
effected  as  follows:  Introduce  into  the  combustion 
tube  first  a  layer,  about  6  cm.  long,  of  chromate  of 
lead,  or  of  oxide  of  copper;  then  drop  in  the  small 
cylinder  with  the  substance,  and  let  the  oil  completely 
run  out  into  the  tube ;  make  it  spread  about  in  various 
^-  ^^'  directions,  taking  care,  however,  to  leave  the  upper 
side  (intended  for  the  channel)  and  the  forepart,  to  the  extent  of  ^ 
or  i  of  the  length  of  the  tube,  entirely  clean.  Fill  the  tube  now 
nearly  with  chromate  of  lead  or  oxide  of  copper — which  has  pre- 
viously been  cooled  in  the  filling  tube  or  flask — ^taking  care  that 
the  little  cylinder  which  contained  the  oil  be  completely  filled  with 
the  oxidizing  agent.  Place  the  tube  in  hot  sand,  which,  imparting 
a  high  degree  of  fluidity  to  the  oil,  leads  to  the  perfect  absorption 
of  the  latter  by  the  oxidizing  agent,  and  proceed  with  the  combus- 
tion in  the  usual  way.  It  is  advisable  to  select  a  tolerably  long 
tube.  Chromate  of  lead  is  usually  to  be  preferred.  If  it  is  used, 
a  very  intense  heat,  suflSciently  strong  to  fuse  the  contents  of  the 
tube,  is  cautiously  applied  in  the  last  stage  of  the  process. 

Solid  fats  or  waxy  substances  which,  not  being  reducible  to 
powder,  cannot  be  mixed  with  the  oxidizing  agent  in  the  usual 
way,  are  treated  in  a  similar  manner  to  fatty  oils.  They  are  fused 
in  a  small  weighed  glass  boat,  made  of  a  tube  divided  lengthwise ; 
when  cold,  the  little  boat  with  its  contents  is  weighed,  and  then 
dropped  into  the  combustion  tube,  which  has  been  previously  filled 
to  the  extent  of  about  6  cm.  with  chromate  of  lead,  or  with  oxide 
of  copper.  The  substance  is  then  fused  by  the  application  of  heat, 
and  made  to  spread  about  in  the  tube  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
done  with  fatty  oils ;  the  rest  of  the  operation  also  being  conducted 
exactly  as  in  the  latter  case.  If  chromate  of  lead  is  employed,  it 
will  be  found  advantageous  to  add  some  potassium  dichromate 
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^  177).  If  oxide  of  copper  be  used,  finish  in  a  stream  of  oxygen 
« 176). 

2.  If  it  is  intended  to  effect  the  combustion  of  fatty  substances 
or  other  bodies  of  the  kind  in  a  tray,  in  a  current  of  oxygen  gas, 
by  means  of  the  apparatus  described  in  §  178,  the  combustion  must 
be  oondncted  with  great  care.  As  soon  as  the  oxide  of  copper  in 
the  anterior  and  the  copper  roll  in  the  posterior  parts  of  the  tube 
ire  red-hot,  caref  oily  regulated  heat  is  applied  to  the  part  occupied 
by  the  tray.  The  volatile  products  generated  by  the  dry  distilla- 
tion of  the  substance  bum  at  the  expense  of  the  oxide  of  copper. 

When  it  is  perceived  that  the  surface  layer  of  the  oxide  of  cop- 
per is  reduced,  the  application  of  heat  to  the  substance  is  suspended 
for  a  time,  and  resumed  only  after  the  reduced  copper  is  reoxid- 
ised  in  the  stream  of  oxygen  gas.  Care  is  finally  taken  to  insure 
the  complete  combustion  of  the  carbon  remaining  in  the  boat. 


Supplement  to  A.,  §§  174—181. 

§  182. 

MoDnrxKD  Apparatus  fob  the  Absorption  of  Carbonio  Acid. 

G.  J.  Mulder*  has  replaced  the  potash  bulbs  altogether  by  a 
totally  different  absorption  apparatus.  The  calcium  chloride 
tube  is  immediately  connected  with  the  system  of  U-tubes,  fig. 
92 ;  a  contains  small  pieces  of  glass,  6  to  10  drops  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  and  at  the  top 
asbestos  plugs,  b  is  filled  to  f 
with  granulated  soda  lime  (say 
20  grm.  prepared  as  directed 
in  §  66,  4),  the  remaining  ^  (in 
the  2d  limb)  contains  calcium 
chloride  (say  8  grm.).  Lastly,  c 
18  filled  with  lumps  of  potassa. 
a  and  b  are  weighed  together, 
c  serves  as  a  guard  to  &,  and 
is  not  weighed.  The  sulphuric 
acid  tube   serves   to   show  the  ^S-  93. 

rate  of  the  evolution  of  gas ;  it  contains  enough  sulphuric  acid, 


*  Zeitschrift  f.  analjt.  Chem.  1,  2, 
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when  the  lower  part  is  just  stopped  up.  If  the  process  goes 
on  properly,  the  weight  of  the  tube  does  not  increase  more  than 
1  mgrm. ;  generally  the  increment  is  unweighable.  If  the  tube 
is  closed  after  use  with  caoutchouc  caps,  it  may  be  used  over 
and  over  again.  The  sulphuric  acid  possesses  the  advantage  over 
other  fluids  that  it  indicates  whether  the  combustion  was  complete 
or  not;  for  in  the  first  case  it  remains  colorless,  in  the  second 
it  becomes  brown  from  the  escaping  hydrocarbons,  and  then  the 
results  cannot  be  expected  to  be  perfectly  accurate.  The  absorp- 
tion of  tlie  carbonic  acid  by  the  soda-lime  tube  is  as  rapid  as  it  is 
complete ;  even  when  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  is  passing,  with 
ten  times  the  rapidity  usual  in  organic  analysis,  no  trace  of  the 
acid  makes  its  escape.  The  absorption  of  the  carbonic  acid  is 
attended  with  warming  of  the  soda-lime ;  if  any  water  evaporates 
from  the  soda-lime,  it  is  retained  by  the  calcium  chloride  in  the 
second  limb.  The  corks  of  the  absorption  tubes  are,  like  the  others, 
coated  with  sealing-wax.  A  filled  soda-lime  tube  weighs  about  40 
grm.  The  first  time  it  is  used  alone;  the  second  time  the  same 
tube  is  used,  but  as  a  precautionary  measure  a  second  similarly 
filled  and  separately  weighed  tube  is  placed  in  front  of  it.  The 
second  tube  rarely  increases  in  weight,  and  unless  it  does,  the  first 
tube  can  be  used  a  third  time,  but  of  course  in  connection  with  the 
second.  If  the  second  tube  has  gained  in  the  third  operation,  the 
first  tube  is  rejected  at  the  fourth  operation,  and  the  second  is  now 
used  alone,  &c.  If  after  the  combustion  a  stream  of  oxygen  is 
transmitted  through  the  combustion  tube,  the  tubes  are  of  course 
at  the  end  full  of  oxygen.  If,  then,  care  be  taken  that  the  tubes 
are  full  of  oxygen  before  weighing,  the  trouble  of  the  final  trans- 
mission of  air  may  be  saved.  For  weighing,  Mulder  closes  tlie 
ends  of  the  glass  tubes  with  caps  made  out  of  india-rubber  tnhe. 
According  to  Dibbfts,*  however,  this  is  not  to  be  recommended. 

Mulder's  absorption  apparatus  is  peculiarly  suitable,  when  the 
carbonic  acid  is  mixed  with  another  gas.  It  insures  complete 
absorption,  precludes  the  evaporation  of  any  water,  and  offers  per- 
fect security  in  case  of  the  sudden  occurrence  of  a  too  rapid  evolu- 
tion of  gas. 


♦  Zeit.  f.  anal.  Chem.  15,  157. 
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B.  Analtbib  of  Compoundb  consistino  of  Casbon,  Hydbooen, 

OXTOEN,  AND  NiTBOGEN. 

The  principle  of  the  analysis  of  such  compounds  is  in  general 
this:  in  (m^jpor^um  the  carbon  and  the  hydrogen  are  determined 
as  carbonic  acid  and  water  respectively;  in  another  portion^  tlie 
nitrogen  is  determined  eitlier  in  the  gaseous  form,  or  as  ammonium 
platinic  chloride,  or  by  determining  volumctrically  the  ammonia 
formed  from  the  nitrogen ;  the  oxygen  is  calculated  from  the  loss. 

As  the  presence  of  nitrogen  exercises  a  certain  influence  upon 
the  estimation  of  carbon  and  liydrogen,  we  have  here  to  consider 
not  only  the  method  of  determining  the  nitrogen,  but  also  tlie 
modifications  which  the  presence  of  the  nitrogen  renders  necessary 
in  the  usual  method  of  determining  the  carbon  and  hydrogen. 


a.  Detebmination  of  the  Carbon  and  Hydrogen  in  Nffrogenous 

Substances. 

§  183. 

1.  When  nitrogenous  substances  are  ignited  with  oxide  of  co|>- 
per  or  with  lead  chromate,  a  portion  of  the  nitrogen  present 
escapes  in  the  gaseous  form,  together  with  the  carl>onic  acid  and 
aqueons  vapor;  wliilst  another  portion,  minute  indeed,  still,  in 
bodies  abounding  in  oxygen,  not  quite  insignificant,  is  converted 
into  nitric  oxide  gas,  which  is  subsequently  transformed  wholly  or 
partially  into  nitrous  acid  by  the  air  in  the  apparatus.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  methods  described  in  §§  174:,  etc.,  in  the  analysis  of 
nitrogenous  substances  would  accordingly  give  too  nmch  carbon  ; 
since  the  potash  bulbs  would  retain,  besides  the  carbonic  acid,  also 
the  nitrous  acid  formed  and  a  portion  of  the  nitric  oxide  (which  in 
the  presence  of  potassa  decomposes  slowly  into  nitrous  acid  and 
nitrous  oxide).  This  defect  may  l)e  remedied  by  selecting  a  com- 
bustion tube  about  12 — 15  cm.  longer  than  those  commonly 
employed,  filling  this  in  the  usual  way,  but  finishing  with  a  loose 
layer,  about  9 — 12  cm.  long,  of  clean,  fine  cop|>er  turnings  (§  66, 
6),  or  a, compact  roll  of  copper  wire-gauze.  The  roll  of  copper 
gauze  in  front  of  the  oxide  should  not  be  previously  oxidized  (as 
is  recommended  for  substances  free  from  nitrogen  chlorine  and 
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bromine),  but  should  be  in  the  metallic  state*.  The  process  is  com- 
menced by  heating  these  copper  turnings  to  redness,  in  which  state 
they  are  maintained  during  the  whole  course  of  the  operation. 
These  are  the  only  modifications  required  to  adapt  the  methods 
above  described  for  the  analysis  of  nitrogenous  substances.  The 
use  of  the  metallic  copper  depends  upon  its  property  of  decompoft- 
ing,  when  in  a  state  of  intense  ignition,  all  the  oxides  of  nitrogen 
into  oxygen,  with  which  it  combines,  and  into  pure  nitrogen  gas. 
Ajs  the  metal  exercises  this  action  only  when  in  a  state  of  intense 
ignition,  care  must  be  taken  to  maintain  the  anterior  part  of  the 
tube  in  that  state  throughout  the  process.  A%  metallic  copper 
recently  reduced  retains  hydrogen  gas,  and,  when  kept  for  some 
time,  aqueous  vapor  condensed  on  the  surface,  the  copper  turnings 
intended  for  the  process  must  be  introduced  into  the  tube  hot  as 
they  come  from  the  drying  closet  (which  is  heated  to  100°).  v. 
LiEBiG  recommends  to  compress  the  hot  turnings  in  a  tube  into  a 
cylindrical  form,  to  facilitate  their  rapid  introduction  into  the 
combustion  tube. 

2.  If  it  is  intended  to  bum  nitrogenous  bodies  in  the  apparatus 
described  in  §  178,  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  at  least  the  anterior 
half  of  the  roll  from  oxidizing,  both  during  the  ignition  in  the 
current  of  air  and  during  the  actual  process  of  combustion.  When 
the  operation  is  terminated,  and  the  oxidation  of  the  metallic 
copper  is  visibly  progressing,  the  oxygen  is  turned  off,  and  the 
cock  of  the  air  gasometer  opened  a  little  instead,  to  let  the  tube 
cool  in  a  slow  stream  of  atmospheric  air. 

3.  Since  the  metallic  copper  is  usually  oxidized  during  each 
combustion  and  must  be  reduced  again,  SxEiNf  uses  silver  instead 
of  copper.  Silver  has  the  additional  advantage  that  it  retains  also 
chlorine.  According  to  the  investigations  of  Calberla,  silver  at  a 
red  heat  reduces  oxides  of  nitrogen  completely,  while  it  does  not 
exercise  the  least  influence  on  carbonic  acid. 

h.   Determination  of  the  Niirooen  in  Organic  Com- 
pounds. 
As  already  indicated,  two  essentially  different  methods  are  in 

*  The  copper  turnings  or  gauze  cannot  be  replaced  by  the  metallic  powder 
obtained  by  the  reduction  of  the  oxide  with  hydrogen,  as  this  obstinately  retains 
hydrogen,  and  consequently  decomposes  appreciable  quantities  of  carbonic  acid 
with  formation  of  carbonic  oxide.  SchrOtter,  Lautemann,  Journ.  f.  prakt 
Chem.  77.  816. 

t  Zeitschrif  t  f .  anal.  Chem.  8,  88. 
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for  effecting  the  determination  of  the  nitrogen  in  organic  com- 
pounds ;  viz.,  the  nitrogen  is  either  separated  in  the  pure  form  and 
its  Tolume  measured,  or  it  is  converted  into  ammonia,  and  this  is 
determined  either  as  ammonium  platinic  chloride,  or  volumetric- 
sOy  by  neutralization* 

or.  Determination  of  the  Nitrogen  from  the  Vohtme. 

§184. 

aa.  Dumas'  Method,  modified  by  Schiel. 

This  method  may  be  employed  in  the  analysis  of  all  organic 
compounds  containing  nitrogen.  It  requires  a  graduated  glass 
cylinder  of  about  200  c.c.  capacity,  with  a  ground-glass  plate  to 
cover  it 

The  combustion  tube  should  be  60  or  70  cm.  long,  and  drawn 
out  at  the  posterior  end  to  a  stout  open  tail,  which  sliould  have  a 
small  bulb  or  swell  for  the  better  fastening  of  a  rubber  tube  to  it. 
Introdnoe  into  it  near  the  tail  a  plug  of  newly  ignited  asbestos. 


Fig.  98 

then  a  layer  of  oxide  of  copper,  4  cm.  long ;  after  this  the  intimate 
mixture  of  an  accurately  weighed  portion  of  the  substance  (0*3 — 
0*6  grm.,  or,  in  the  case  of  compounds  poor  in  nitrogen,  a  some- 
what larger  quantity)  with  oxide  of  copper,  then  tlie  oxide  which 
has  served  to  rinse  the  mortar,  followed  by  a  layer  of  pure  oxide, 
and,  lastly,  a  layer  of  copper  turnings,  about  15  cm.  long.  Make 
a  channel  along  the  top  of  the  tube  by  gentle  tapping.  Connect 
the  tube  with  the  bent  delivery  tube  cf  (fig.  93),  and  place  in  the 
furnace.  Connect  the  tail  by  means  of  a  stout  tvhe  of  india-rub- 
ber with  an  apparatus  for  giving  a  continuous  stream  of  washed 
carbonic  acid  gas.  Transmit  this  slowly  through  the  tube  for  half 
an  hour,  then  immerse  the  end  of  the  bent  delivery  tube  under 
mercoiy,  and  invert  over  it  a  test  tube  filled  with  solution  of 
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potassa.  If  the  gas  bubbles  entering  the  cylinder  are  completely 
absorbed  by  the  solution  of  potassa,  this  is  a  proof  that  the  air  is 
thoroughly  expelled  from  the  tube.  But  should  this  not  be  the 
case,  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  must  be  continued  until  the 
desired  point  is  attained.  When  the  gas  is  completely  absorbed, 
close  the  communication  between  the  CO,  generator  and  the  conu 
bustion  tube  by  a  screw  clamp  or  stopcock,  invert  the  graduated 
cylinder,  filled  -f  with  mercury,  ^  with  concentrated  solution  of 
potassa,  over  the  end  of  the  delivery  tube,  with  the  aid  of  a 
ground-glass  plate,*  and  proceed  with  the  combustion  in  the  usual 
way,  heating  first  the  anterior  end  of  the  tube  to  redness,  and 
advancing  gradually  towards  the  fartlier  end.  In  the  last  stage  of 
the  process,  communication  is  reestablished  with  the  CO,  genera- 
tor, and  thus  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  gas  which  still  remains  in 
the  tube  is  forced  into  the  cylinder.  "Wait  now  until  the  volume  of 
the  gas  in  the  cylinder  no  longer  decreases,  even  upon  shaking  the 
latter  (consequently,  until  the  whole  of  the  carbonic  acid  has  been 
absorbed),  then  place  the  cylinder  in  a  large  and  deep  glass  vessel 
.filled  with  water,  the  transport  from  the  mercurial  trough  to  this 
vessel  being  effected  by  keeping  the  aperture  closed  with  a  small 
dish  filled  with  mercury.  The  mercury  and  the  solution  of  potassa 
sink  to  the  bottom,  and  are  replaced  by  water.  Immerse  the  cylin- 
der, then  raise  it  again  until  the  water  is  inside  and  outside  on  an 
exact  level ;  read  off  the  volume  of  the  gas  and  mark  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  and  the  state  of  the  barometer ;  calculate  the 
weight  of  the  nitrogen  gas  from  its  volume,  after  reduction  to  the 
normal  temperature  and  pressure,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  ten- 
sion of  the  aqueous  vapor  (comp.  "  Calculation  of  Analyses").  The 
results  are  generally  somewhat  too  high,  viz.,  by  about  0*2 — 0*5 
per  cent. ;  this  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  even  long-con- 
tinued transmission  of  carbonic  acid  through  the  tube  fails  to  expel 
every  trace  of  atmospheric  air  adhering  to  the  oxide  of  copper. 

*  The  following  is  the  best  way  of  filling  the  cylinder  and  inverting  it  over 
the  opening  of  the  bent  delivery  tube: — The  mercury  is  introduced  at  first,  and 
the  air-bubbles  which  adhere  to  the  walls  of  the  vessel  are  removed  in  the  usual 
way.  The  solution  of  potassa  is  then  poured  in,  leaving  the  top  of  the  cyUndcr 
free  to  the  extent  of  about  2  lines;  this  is  cautiously  filled  up  to  the  brim  with 
pure  water,  and  the  ground-glass  plate  elided  over  it.  The  cylinder  is  now 
inverted,  and  the  opening  placed  under  the  mercury  in  the  trough;  the  glass  plate 
is  then  withdrawn  from  under  the  cylinder.  In  this  manner  the  operation  may 
be  performed  easily,  and  without  soiling  the  fingers. 
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It  is  highly  advisable,  before  making  any  nitrogen  determina- 
tioiiBwith  this  method,  to  subject  a  non-nitrogenons  substance,  e.g,^ 
mgar,  to  the  same  process.  The  analyst  thereby  acquaints  himself 
with  the  eictent  of  the  error  to  which  he  will  be  exposed.  In  such 
IQ  experiment  the  quantity  of  unabsorbed  gas  should  not  exceed 
1  or  1^  C.C. 

To  insure  complete  combustion  of  difficultly  combustible  bod- 
ies, Stbkckeb  recommends  the  addition  of  arsenious  oxide  in  pow- 
der to  the  oxide  of  copper  with  which  the  substance  is  to  be  mixed ; 
the  arsenious  oxide  is  volatilized  by  the  action  of  the  heat,  the 
fnmes  burning  the  whole  of  the  carbon  like  a  current  of  oxygen. 
The  arsenious  oxide  sublimes  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  tube, 
araenic  remains  in  the  copper. 

M,  By  exhaustion  of  the  comhustion  tube  with  an  air  pump^ 
and  measurement  of  nitrogen  in  Schiff^a  Azotometer. 

A  process  capable  of  giving  much  more  accurate  results  than 
the  preceding  {aa)  has  been  developed  by  Frankland  and  Akm- 
8TSONG,*  GiBBS'l'  aud  JoHKsoK.     It  is  described:]:  as  follows : 

REAGENTS. 

Cupric  oxide, — "Copper  scale,"  which  may  contain  cuprous 
oxide,  coal  dust,  oil,  &c.,  is  mixed  in  an  iron  pot  with  10  per  cent. 
of  potassium  chlorate  and  enough  water  to  make  a  thin  paste.  The 
mass  is  heated  and  stirred  till  dry,  the  heat  is  then  raised  to  the  point 
of  ignition,  and  until  the  mass  does  not  glow  nor  sparkle  when 
stirred. 

The  potassium  chloride  is  washed  out  by  decantation  and  the 
cupric  oxide  is  dried  and  moderately  ignited. 

Metallic  copper. — Granular  copper  oxide,  or  fine  copper  gauze, 
is  suitable  for  its  preparation.  The  granular  copper  is  most  con- 
venient; copper  gauze  must  be  made  into  rolls  adapted  to  the 
combustion  tul)e.  The  copper  is  reduced  and  cooled  as  usual  in  a 
stream  of  hydrogen. 

Potassium  chlorate. — Commercial  potassium  chlorate  is  fused 
in  porcelain  and  pulverized. 

Sodium  bicarbonate  must  contain  no  organic  matter. 

•Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  [ii],  vol.  vi.  p.  77. 

t  Am  JouriLSci.  and  Arts,  vol.  xlviii. 

X  By  JoHHBON  and  Jenkins,  American  Chemical  Journal,  11.  27. 
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SolwHon  of  Catutic  Potash. — Dissolve  commercul  "  stick  pot-  ' 
ash"  in  lese  than  its  weight  of  water,  making  a  solution  so  coD<»n^ 
trated  that,  on  cooling,  it  deposits  ciTStals  of  potaeeium  hydrate. 

The  same  clear  solution  may  be  used  for  a  number  of  combus- 
tions or  until  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  not  quite  prompt. 

APPARATTB. 

The  Combuatwn  tttbe  sboold  be  of  the  best  hard  Bohemian 
glass,  about  2  feet  4  inches  long.  The  rear  end  is  bent  and  sealed 
as  in  fig.  96. 

It  is  best  to  protect  the  horizontal  part  with  thin  copper  foil. 
The  tube  is  connected  with  the  pump  hj  a  close  fitting  rubber 
cork,  smeared  with  glycerine. 

Azotwneter. — This  is  a  modification  of  the  apparatus  invented 
and  described  by  SchifE,  Fres.  Zeitackrift,  Bd.  7,  p.  430. 
It  ia  represented  in  fig.  94. 

The  gas  is  measured  in  an  accurately  calibrated  cylinder  (bu- 
rette) A  of  120  c.  c  capacity,  graduated  to 
fifths  of  cubic  centimetres,  and  closed  at  the 
upper  end  by  a  glass  stopcock.  The  lower 
end  ia  connected,  by  means  of  a  perforated 
rubber  stopper  abont  IJ  inches  long  and 
IJ  inches  diameter,  with  another  tube  hav- 
ing  two  arms,  one,  D,  to  receive  the  deliveiy 
'  tube  from  the  pump,  the  other  connected 
)  by  a  rubber  tube  with  a  bulb  of  200  c.  c. 
capacity,  F,  through  which  potash  solution 
is  supplied.  The  graduated  tube  is  en- 
closed in  a  water-jacket  with  an  external 
diameter  of  about  If  iilches.  Its  lower  end 
is  closed  by  the  caontchonc  stopper  that 
connects  the  two  parts  of  the  azotometer 
described  above.  The  upper  end  of  the 
jacket  is  closed  by  a  thin  rubber  disc,  Blit 
radially  and  having  four  perforations :  one 
in  the  centre,  through  which  the  neck  of 
the  graduated  tube  passes,  and  three  others 
near  the  circumference. 
Through  one  of  the  latter,  a  glass  tube,  L,  bent  as  in  the  figure, 
reaches  to  the  bottom  of  the  jadcet,  another  short  tube  jost  passes 


Fig.  u. 
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throngh  the  disc,  and  the  third  hole  is  for  supporting  a  thermo- 
meter. The  azotometer  is  held  upright  and  firm  on  a  stand  by 
rings  fitting  around  the  jacket  and  by  cork  wedges. 

The  bulb  for  potash  solution  rests  in  a  slotted,  sliding  ring. 

2^  air  pump  used  is  the  Sprengel  mercury  pump,  modified 
merely  so  as  to  be  easily  constructed  and  durable.  Its  essential 
parts  are  sketched  in  fig.  95.  Some  of  them  are  exaggerated  in 
order  to  show  their  construction  more  plainly.  Through  a  rubber 
stopper  wired  into  the  nozzle  of  the  mercury  reser- 
voir, A,  passes  a  glass  tube,  B,  4  inches  long ;  this 
eonnects  by  a  caoutchouc  tube  with  the  straight 
tube  D,  3  feet  long.  The  rubber  tube  E,  6  inches 
long,  connects  D  with  a  straight  glass  tube,  F,  of 
ibont  the  same  length  as  D. 

O  is  a  piece  of  combustion  tube  1^  inches  long, 
dosed  below  by  a  doubly  perforated  soft  rubber 
stopper  admitting  the  tubes  F  and  H,  and  above  by 
a  singly  perforated  rubber  stopper  into  which  a 
tube,  I,  is  fitted.  The  tube  H  has  a  length  of  45 
inches.  At  the  bottom  it  is  connected  by  rubber 
with  a  straight  tube  of  3  inches,  and  this  again  with 
a  tube,  E,  of  7  indies.  The  tubes  H  K  should 
have  an  internal  diameter  of  1^  millimetres,  F  may 
be  2  millimeters,  and  D  still  larger. 

"We  have  used  for  H  and  F  slender  Bohemian 
glass  tubes  of  4  millimetres  exterior  diameter.  Their 
elasticity  compensates  for  their  slendemess.  If 
heavy  barometer  tubes  bo  used,  the  stoppers  and  G 
must  be  of  correspondingly  larger  dimensions. 

The  joints  at  G  must  be  made  with  the  great- 
est care. 

It  is  best  to  insert  the  lower  stopper  for  half 
its  length  into  G,  having  the  dimensions  of  the 
parts  so  related  that  it  requires  considerable  effort 
to  force  the  slightly  greased  tubes  F  and  11  to 
their  places  just  through  the  stopper.  The  tube 
I  must  be  of  stout  glass — a  decimetre  in  diameter. 
oat  at  either  end  to  a  long  taper,  and  bent  as  in  the  figure,  in  order 
to  bring  its  free  extremity  to  the  level  of  the  combustion  furnace. 
The  hole  in  the  upper  rubber  stopper  has  a  diameter  of  5  mm^ 


Fig.  95. 
It  is  drawn 
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just  sufBcient  to  admit  the  narrowed  end  of  the  tube,  which,  after 
greasing  or  moistening  with  glycerine,  is  "  screwed  down''  into  the 
stopper. 

These  three  joints  are  the  only  ones  belonging  to  the  pump 
which  have  to  resist  diminished  pressure,  and  require  extreme  care 
in  making. 

If  not  entirely  secure  they  are  to  be  trapped  with  glycerine. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  needful  to  pass  F  and  H  through  a  stopper 
of  half  an  inch  greater  diameter  than  G  and  con-espondingly 
perforated  before  entering  the  latter.  Then,  previous  to  inserting 
I,  a  tube  4  inches  long  is  slipped  over  G  upon  this  wider  stopper. 
When  I  has  been  inserted  and  the  tubes  have  been  secured  to 
their  support,  the  space  between  G  and  the  outer  tube  is  filled 
with  the  most  concentrated  glycerine,  which  is  prevented  from 
absorbing  moisture  by  corking  above. 

The  two  rubber  tubes  are  both  provided  Mdth  stout  screw 
clamps,  to  admit  of  exactly  regulating  the  flow  of  mercury.  The 
tubes  D,  F,  H,  and  I  are  secured  to  a  vertical  plank  framed  below 
into  a  heavy  horizoutal  wooden  foot  on  which  rests  the  mercury 
trough,  and  having  above  a  horizontal  shelf  through  an  aperture 
of  which  passes  the  neck  of  A. 

The  tubes  D,  F,  H,  and  I  are  secured  to  the  plank  at  several 
points  by  wooden  or  cor*k  clamps,  clasping  the  tubes  and  fastened 
bv  screws  or  wires. 

These  fastenings  are  made  elastic  by  the  intervention  of  a  thick 
inibber  tube  between  the  glass  and  wood.  The  connections  C  and 
E  should  be  made  of  stout  vulcanized  rubber,  those  at  the  base  of 
H  K  of  fine  black  rubber. 

The  latter  should  be  soaked  in  melted  tallow  previous  to  use, 
all  excess  being  carefully  removed  from  the  interior.  The  joints 
should  be  wound  with  waxed  silk. 

A  glass  funnel  is  placed  within  A  to  prevent  spattering  of  the 
mercury  when  it  is  filled. 

OPERATION. 

From  3  to  4  grams  of  potassium  chlorate,  according  to  the 
amount  of  carbon  to  be  burned,  are  put  into  the  tail  of  the  com- 
bustion tube,  fig.  96,  followed  by  an  asbestos  plug  just  at  the  bend. 
The  substance  to  be  analyzed  (0*6 — 0*8  grams)  is  well  mixed  in 
a  mortar  with  enough  cupric  oxide  that  has  been  freshly  ignited 
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and  allowed  to  cool  to  make  a  layer  11  or  12  inches  long  in  the 
tabe.  The  mixture  is  introdaced  through  a  funnel  and  rinsed 
with  enough  cnpric  oxide  to  make  a  layer  of  3  inches,  a  second 
asbestos  plog«  and  upon  it  a  layer  of  reduced  copper  of  4  or  5 
inches  long  are  put  in,  then  a  third  asbestos  plug,  then  2  inches  of 
cnpric  oxide,  a  fourth  asbestos  plug,  then  *8  to  1'  grams  of  sodium 
bicarbonate.  The  remaining  space  in  the  tube  is  loosely  filled  with 
asbestos,  to  absorb  the  water  which  is  formed  during  combustion, 

KCUOt:        MDnrURC         iRINSINQSi        Cu;      iCuQico? '  ASBESTUS  i 


iScKL  i         SOcm.         i  8cm.   ;  12ciil  iScmiScnt    10cm. 

Fig.  96. 

and  prevent  it  from  flowing  back  upon  the  heated  glass.  The 
anterior  part  of  the  tube  containing  the  cnpric  oxide  and  reduced 
copper  is  wound  with  copper  foil,  leaving,  however,  a  little  of  the 
copper  (Cu.  in  fig.  96)  visible  at  its  rear.  The  combustion  tube  is 
placed  in  the  furnace  at  the  bend  of  the  tube  I,  and  connected  with 
the  latter  by  a  close-fitting  rubber  stopper  smeared  with  glycerine. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  make  the  joint  perfectly  tight.  The 
combustion  tube  has  its  conical  rubber  stopper  partly  inserted, 
and  is  then  forced  and  rotated  upon  the  tapering  and  stout  end  of 
the  tube  I,  the  latter  being  supported  by  one  hand  applied  at  the 
lower  bend. 

PREPARATION  OF  THE  AZOTOMETKR. 

Rll  the  bottom  of  the  azotometer  to  about  the  level  indicated  by 
tlie  dotted  line  G,  with  mercury.  Close  the  arm  D  securely  with 
a  rubber  stopper.  Grease  the  stop-cock  H  and  insert  the  i)lug, 
leaving  the  cock  open. 

Pour  potash  solution  into  F  till  A  is  nearly  full,  and  there  is 
still  some  solution  in  the  bulb  F.  Raise  the  bulb  cautiously  with 
one  hand,  holding  the  stop-cock  H  in  the  other  hand.  When  the 
solution  in  A  has  risen  very  nearly  to  the  glass  cock,  close  the  lat- 
ter, avoiding  contact  of  the  alkali  with  the  ground  glass  bearings. 
Replace  the  bulb  in  the  ring  and  lower  it  as  far  as  may  be.  If  the 
level  of  the  solution  in  the  azotometer  does  not  fall  in  15  or  20 
minntes,  it  is  tight.  Place  the  delivery  tube  of  the  pump  K  in  a 
meroniy  trough. 
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Supply  the  vessel  A  with  at  least  500  c.  c.  of  mercnry.  Cau- 
tiously open  the  clamps  C  and  E.  If  the  mercury  does  not  start  at 
once  pinch  the  rubber  at  E  repeatedly.  The  mercury  should  flow 
nearly  as  f a^t  as  it  can  be  discharged  at  K,  without  filling  the  cylin- 
der G.  Five  to  ten  i^iinutes  working  of  the  pump  will  generally 
suffice  to  make  a  complete  exhaustion  of  the  combustion  tube.  If 
most  of  the  mercury  runs  out  before  exhaustion  is  complete,  close 
the  clamp  C,  return  the  mercury  to  A,  and  repeat  the  operation. 
When  there  is  a  complete  exhaustion,  the  mercury  falls  with  a  rat- 
tling or  clicking  sound.  After  it  has  been  distinctly  heard  for  half 
a  minute,  close  the  clamp  C.  If  the  mercury  column  in  11  remains 
stationary  for  some  minutes,  the  connections  are  proved  to  be 
tight. 

ADJUSTING   THE   AZOTOMETER. 

Remove  the  mercury  trough,  placing  K  in  a  capsule. 

Heat  the  part  of  the  tube  containing  sodium  bicarbonate.  Water 
vapor  and  carbon  dioxide  are  evolved,  which  fill  the  vacuum  in  H 
and  expel  the  mercury.  While  this  is  being  done  place  the  azoto- 
meter  near  by,  remove  the  bulb  F  from  the  ring  and  support  it  in 
a  box  near  the  level  of  D,  so  that  the  stopper  may  be  removed 
from  D  without  greatly  changing  the  level  of  the  mercury  G,  and 
so  that  the  azotometer  can  be  moved  f feely  without  disturbing  it. 
When  the  cork  in  D  has  been  removed  fill  D  half  full  or  more 
with  water. 

As  soon  as  the  mercury  has  fully  escaped  from  K  insert  the  lat- 
ter in  D.  Let  a  few  bubbles  escape  through  the  water  and  then 
pass  the  tube  K  down  so  that  the  escaping  gas  enters  the  azotome- 
ter. It  will  much  facilitate  the  delivery  of  gas  if  the  extremity  of 
the  tube  K  just  touches  the  inside  of  the  azotometer  tube,  and  is 
kept,  as  near  as  possible,  to  the  surface  of  the  mercury. 

The  carbon  dioxide  is  absorbed  in  passing  through  the  caustic 
potash  solution.  In  spite  of  all  precautions  very  minute  bubbles  of 
permanent  gas  will  occasionally  ascend,  but,  as  will  be  seen  on 
observing  the  amount  of  potash  solution  thus  displaced,  the  error 
thereby  occasioned  is  extremely  small. 

THE   COMBUSTION. 

First  heat  the  anterior  cupric  oxide  to  full  redness,  and  after- 
wards the  copper.  The  fine  gauze  or  pulverulent  copper  very  com- 
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pletelj  reduces  any  oxides  of  nitrogen  which  might  be  produced 
in  the  combustion,  and  also  retains  any  excess  of  oxygen  which  is 
evolved  at  the  close  of  the  process. 

The  anterior  cupric  oxide  burns  tlie  traces  of  hydrogen  which 
may  be  held  by  the  reduced  copper,  even  when  the  tube  is 
exhausted,  and  also  destroys  the  carbon  monoxide  which  is  usually 
formed  when  steam  and  carbon  dioxide  pass  together  over  reduced 
copper,  if  iron  or  carbon  be  present.  Go  on  with  the  combustion 
as  usual,  bringing  the  heat  up  to  a  fair  redness.  The  flow  of  gas 
may  be  made  quite  rapid,  say  one  bubble  a  second,  or  a  little  faster. 
When  the  horizontal  part  of  the  tube  has  all  been  heated,  and 
the  evolution  of  gas  has  nearly  ceased,  heat  the  potassium  chlorate 
so  that  it  boils  vigorously  from  evolution  of  oxygen.  The  reoxidiza- 
tion  of  the  reduosd  copper  oxide  and  of  any  unbumed  carbon  pro- 
ceeds rapidly. 

Wlien  the  oxygen,  whoso  flow  admits  of  easy  regulation,  begins 
to  attack  the  anterior  layer  of  reduced  copper,  stop  its  evolution 
and  lower  the  flames  all  along  the  tube,  keeping  the  reduced  cop- 
per still  faint  red. 

After  a  few  minutes  start  the  pump,  slowly  at  first,  having  some 
vessel  under  tlie  tube  D  of  the  azotometer  to  receive  the  mercury. 
A  few  minutes  pumping  suffices  to  clear  the  tube.  Remove  the 
azotometer,  close  the  tube  D  with  its  nibbcr  stopper,  then  raise  the 
bulb  into  its  ring  to  such  a  height  that  the  potash  solution  in  it 
shall  be  at  about  the  same  level  as  that  in  the  graduated  tube.  Con- 
nect L  at  its  upper  end  with  a  water  supply,  insert  a  thermometer 
in  the  top  of  the  water  jacket  and  let  the  water  run,  until  the  tem- 
perature and  tlie  volume  of  gas  are  constant. 

Bead  off  the  volume  of  gas  and  temperature,  after  having  accu- 
rately adjusted  the  level  of  the  solution  in  the  bulb  to  that  in  the 
azotometer. 

Bead  the  barometer  and  make  the  calculations  in  the  usual  way. 
When  60  per  cent,  potash  solution  is  used,  no  correction  need  be 
made  for  tension  of  aqueous  vapor,  as  Schiff  has  shown. 

The  calculation  is  somewliat  shortened  by  the  use  of  the  table 
in  Jour,  of  Chem.  Soc.,  Vol.  XVIII.  (1865)  p.  212. 

Very  fair  results  are  got  by  employing,  with  suitable  precau- 
tion, a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide  to  displace  the  air  of  the  combus- 
tion tube,  but  the  process  is  very  tedious,  the  sources  of  error  are 
more  numerous,  and  the  results  are  apt  to  be  higher  and  not  so 
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accordant  as  when  the  mercury  pump  is  used  to  evacuate  the 
tube. 

The  pump  above  described  has  been  in  use  for  eighteen  months 
witliout  any  repairs,  and  by  its  help  two  or  even  three  analyses 
may  be  performed  in  a  day. 

fi,  DeteTTaination  of  Nitrogen  hy  coTwersion  into  Ammonia. 

Yasbentrapp  and  Will's  Method. 

§  185. 

This  method  may  be  applied  to  all  nitrogenous  compounds, 
except  those  containing  the  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitric  acid, 
hyponitric  acid,  &q..*  It  is  based  upon  the  same  principle  as  the 
method  of  examining  organic  bodies  for  nitrogen  (g  172,  1,  a),  viz., 
upon  the  circumstance  that,  when  nitrogenous  bodies  are  ignited 
with  an  alkali  hydroxide,  the  latter  is  decomposed,  yielding  water, 
the  oxygen  of  which  combines  with  carbon  to  CO,,  which 
remains  in  combination  with  the  alkali  as  carbonate,  whilst  the 
hydrogen  at  the  moment  of  its  liberation  combines  with  the  whole 
of  the  nitrogen  present  to  form  ammonia. 

In  the  case  of  substances  abounding  in  nitrogen,  such  as  uric 
acid,  mellon,  &c.,  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  is  not  at  once  con- 
verted into  ammonia  in  tliis  process;  a  portion  of  it  combining 
with  part  of  the  carbon  of  the  organic  matter  to  cyanogen,  which 
then  combines,  cither  in  that  form  with  the  alkali  metal,  or  in  the 
form  of  cyanic  acid  with  the  alkali.  Direct  experiments  have 
proved,  however,  that  even  in  such  cases  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen 
is  ultimately  obtained  as  ammonia,  if  tlie  alkali  hydroxide  is  pres- 
ent in  excess,  and  the  heat  applied  sufficiently  intense. 

As  in  all  organic  nitrogenous  compounds  the  carbon  prepon- 
derates over  the  nitrogen,  the  oxidation  of  the  former,  at  the 
expense  of  the  water,  will  invariably  liberate  a  quantity  of  hydro- 
gen more  than  sufficient  to  convert  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  pres- 
ent into  ammonia ;  for  instance, 

CN  +  2H,0  =  CO,  +  NH,  +  H. 

[*  Vegetable  matters,  as  dried  plants,  containing  not  more  than  8  per  cent,  of 
N0»  may  be  analyzed  by  this  method.  In  a  case  where  6  per  cent,  of  NsOtwas 
present,  a  loss  of  0*2  per  cent,  of  N  took  place  in  the  experiments  of  £. 
8chulze.~Fre8.  Zeitschrift  vL  887.] 
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The  excess  of  the  liberated  hydrogen  escapes  cither  in  the  free 
itate,  or  in  combination  with  the  not  yet  oxidized  carbon,  accord- 
ing to  the  relative  proportions  of  the  two  elements  and  the  t^ni- 
pentnre,  as  manh  gas,  olefiant  gas,  or  vapor  of  readily  condensibtc 
hjdroearboDB,  which  gases  serve  in  a  certain  measure  to  dilate  the 
unmonia.  As  a  certain  dilution  of  that  product  in  necessary  for 
the  success  of  the  operation,  I  will  here  at  once  state  that  sub- 
Etances  rich  in  nitrogen  should  be  mixed  with  more  or  less  of  some 
Don-aitrogenous  body — sugar,  for  instance — so  that  there  may  be 
no  defidency  of  diluent  gas. 

The  ammonia  is  determined  volumetrically,  see  §  196. 

aa.  Sequititee, 

1.  The  objects  ennmerated  g  174,  and  a  Pobcelain  Mobtab  for 
mixing  the  weighed  anbstance. 

9.  A  CoMBUBTios  Tdbb  of  the  kind  described  §  174,  3;  length 
about  40  cm.,  width  about  13  mm.  The  combnstioD  is  ^ccted  in 
•n  ordinary  combustion  furnace. 

S.  Soda-Limb  (g  66,  5). — It  is  advisable  to  gently  heat  in  a 
platinum  or  porcelain  disli,  a  quantity  of  the  soda-lime  siifBcient  to 
fill  the  combnstion  tube,  bo  as  to  have  it  perfectly  dry  for  the  pro- 
cew  of  combustion.  In  tlie  analysis  of  non-volatile  Bubstances,  the 
beet  way  is  to  use  the  soda-lime  while  still  warm. 

4.  Abbxctos. — A  small  portion  of  this  substance  is  ignited  in  a 
platinum  crucible  previous  to  use. 

5.  A  Veeekntkapp  and  Will's  Bulb  Appaeatus. — This  may 
be  obtained  from  the  shops.  Fig.  97  shows  its  form.  It  is  filled 
to  the  extent  indicated  in  the  drawing  with  standard  solphuric  or 


Fig.  97. 

hydrochloric  acid  §  192,  of  which  20  c.c.  shonld  be  employed.  The 
add  is  introduced  either  by  dipping  the  point  into  the  acid,  and 
qiplying  motion  to  d,  or  by  means  of  a  burette. 
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In  order  to  guard  against  the  receding  of  the  acid  into  the 
ei...^  combustion  tube,  Abendt  and  Knop  have  sng- 

JL  §    gested  the  form  indicated  fig.  98. 

yV         /  6.  A  soft,  well-perforated  Cobk,  which  fits  the 

^B     ^A      combustion  tube  air-tight,  and  in  which  the  tube 

^^^^r       d  of  the  bulb  apparatus  fits  closely. 
Pig  ^  7.  A  Suction-tube  of  caoutchouc  adapted  to 

the  point  of  the  bulb  apparatus. 

hb.  The  Process, 

The  combustion  tube  is  half  filled  with  soda-lime,  which  is  then 
gradually  transferred  to  the  perfectly  dry,  and,  if  the  nature  of  the 
substance  permits,  rather  warm  mortar,  where  it  is  most  intimately 
mixed  with  the  weighed  substance,  forcible  pressure  being  care- 
fully avoided ;  a  layer  of  soda-lime,  occupying  about  3  cm.,  is  now 
introduced  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  combustion  tube,  and  the 
mixture  filled  in  after  ;  the  latter,  which  will  occupy  about  20  cm., 
is  followed  by  a  layer  of  about  5  cm.  of  soda-lime,  which  has  been 
used  to  rinse  the  mortar,  and  this  again  by  a  layer  of  12  cm.  of 
pure  soda-lime,  leaving  thus  about  4  cm.  of  the  tube  clear.  The 
tube  is  then  closed  with  a  loose  plug  of  asbestos,  and  a  free  passage 
for  the  evolved  gases  formed  by  a  few  gentle  taps ;  it  is  then  con- 
nected with  the  bulb  apparatus  by  means  of  the  perforated  cork, 
and  finally  placed  in  the  combustion  furnace  (see  fig.  97). 

To  ascertain  whether  the  apparatus  closes  air-tight,  some  air  is 
expelled  by  holding  a  piece  of  red  hot  charcoal  to  the  bulb  a,  and 
the  apparatus  observed,  to  see  whether  the  liquid  will,  upon  cooling, 
permanently  assume  a  higher  position  in  a  than  in  the  other  limb. 
The  tube  is  then  gradually  surrounded  with  ignited  charcoal,  com- 
mencing at  the  anterior  part,  and  progressing  slowly  towards  the 
tail,  the  operation  being  conducted  exactly  as  in  an  ordinary  com- 
bustion (§  175).  Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  anterior  part  of 
the  tube  tolerably  hot  throughout  the  process,  since  this  will 
almost  entirely  prevent  the  passage  of  liquid  hydrocarbons,  the 
presence  of  which  in  the  standard  acid  would  be  inconvenient. 
The  asbestos  should  be  kept  sufiiciently  hot  to  guard  against  its 
retaining  water,  and  with  this,  ammonia.  The  combustion  should 
be  conducted  so  as  to  maintain  a  steady  and  uninterrupted  evolu- 
tion of  gas ;  there  is  no  fear  of  any  ammonia  escaping  unabsorbed, 
even  if  the  evolution  is  rather  brisk ;  but  the  operator  must  con- 
stantly be  on  his  guard  against  the  receding  of  the  add,  which 
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takes  place  the  moment  the  evolation  of  gas  ceases,  and  this,  in 
some  instances^  with  such  impetuosity  as  to  force  the  acid  into  the 
oombostion  tube,  which  of  course  spoils  the  whple  analysis.  This 
difficulty  may  be  readily  met,  however,  by  mixing  with  tlie  sub- 
stance an  equal  quantity  of  sugar,  which  will  give  rise  to  the  evo- 
lution of  more  permanent  gases  diluting  the  anmionia. 

When  the  tube  is  ignited  in  its  whole  length,  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  gas  has  totally  ceased,*^  the  point  of  the  combustion  tube  is 
broken  ofE,  and  air  to  the  extent  of  several  times  the  volume  of  the 
gas  in  the  tube  is  sucked  through  the  apparatus,  to  force  all  the 
rest  of  the  ammonia  into  the  acid. 

Liquid  nitrogenous  compounds  are  weighed  in  small  sealed 
glass  bulbs,  and  the  process  is  conducted  as  directed"§  180,  with 
this  difference,  that  soda-lime  is  substituted  for  oxide  of  copper. 
It  is  advisable  to  employ  tubes  of  greater  length  for  the  combus- 
tion of  liquids  than  are  required  for  solid  bodies.  The  best  method 
of  conducting  the  operation,  is  to  heat  first  about  one-third  of  the 
tube  at  the  anterior  end,  and  then  to  force  the  liquid  from  the 
bulbs  into  the  tube  by  heating  the  hinder  end  of  the  latter ;  the 
expelled  liquid  will  thus  become  diffused  in  the  central  part  of  the 
tube,  without  being  decomposed.  By  a  progressive  application  of 
heat,  proceeding  slowly  from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  end,  a 
steady  and  uniform  evolution  of  gas  may  be  easily  maintained. 

When  the  combustion  is  terminated,  the  bulb  apparatus  is 
emptied,  through  the  opening  at  the  point,  into  a  beaker,  and  rinsed 
with  water  until  the  rinsings  cease  to  manifest  acid  reaction. 

The  excess  of  acid  is  determined  by  means  of  standard  potash 
or  ammonia  solution  and  cochineal  tincture,  or,  if  the  acid  is  so 
colored  that  the  point  of  neutralization  cannot  readily  be  decided 
by  cochineal,  employ  slips  of  turmeric  paper  (see  §  196). 

It  is  advantageous  to  use  a  rather  dilute  acid,  1  c.  c.=  0'005  grm. 
of  nitrogen.  The  receiver  (fig.  99)  may  be  advantageously  substi- 
tuted for  the  bulb-tube.  The  tube  a — previously  provided  with 
the  caoutchouc  stopper  h — is  first  connected  by  the  aid  of  a  good 
oork  with  the  combustion  tube,  and  then  the  U-tube  o — ^liaving  been 
chaifped  with  the  proper  quantity  of  acid  from  a  Monn's  burette 
— ^is  added.     At  the  termination  of  the  combustion,  when  air  has 


*  This  is  iDdicated  by  the  white  color  which  tlie  mixture  reaasumes  when  all 
die  caiiMm  deposited  on  the  surface  is  oxidised. 
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been  drawn  throngh  the  appanitns,  the  tnbe  a  is  rinsed  into  the 
apparatus  c,  some  tincture  of  cochineal  added,  and  standard  alkali 
rnn  into  the  tube  from  a  second  burette,  until 
the  acid  is  almost  neutralized.  Now  pour  the 
contents  of  the  apparatus  into  a  beaker,  rinse 
with  water,  and  complete  the  neutralization.  With 
this  receiver  neither  receding  nor  spirting  is 
possible.  By  not  ponring  out  the  fluid  till  the 
point  of  saturation  is  nearly  attained,  you  require 
less  water  for  rinsing  the  tube.  This  method  is 
rapid  and  accnrate. 

[From  the  results  of  a  critical  investigation  of 

j^    jg  this  method  by  Johnson  and  Jenkins*  the  fol- 

lowing facts  may  be  here  added  : 

1.  The  efflcieucy  of  the  "  soda-lime"  mixture  described  §  66,  5, 
is  fully  confirmed.  It  is  easier  to  prepare  than  the  mixture  of  caus- 
tie  lime  and  soda  (§  66,4)  formerly  used  for  this  purpose,  and  does 
not,  like  the  latter,  attract  moisture  readily  from  the  air,  and  is  not 
liable  to  swell  and  choke  the  tnbe  during  combustion. 

2.  Neither  the  highest  heat  possible  to  obtain  in  an  Eelen- 
METER  gas  combustion  fnrnace,  nor  a  long  layer  of  strongly  heated 
Boda-limc,  nor  these  two  conditions  united,  occasion  any  appreciable 
dissociation  of  the  ammonia  formed  in  combustion. 

3.  A  Buitablc  length  of  the  anterior  layer  of  eoda-limo  must  be 
securetl  in  order  to  get  a  good  result.  With  05  gram  of  sub- 
stances, such  as  are  encountered  in  agricultural  chemistry,  contain- 
ing less  than  8  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  a  glass  tube  of  12  to  14  iucfiea 
is  long  enongh.  As  the  content  of  nitrogen  increases  to  10  per 
cent  or  over,  the  tubes  should  be  inado  several  inches  longer.  In 
the  combustion  of  dried  blood  or  egg-allmmin  a  tul>6  20 — 25  inches 
long  is  preferred,  and  the  mixture  of  soda-lime  and  substance 
should  occupy  rather  less  than  half  the  tube,  a  layer  of  pure  soda- 
lime  of  12  or  more  inches  long  being  essential  for  perfectly  destroy- 
ing the  volatile  organic  mfttters. 

4.  The  long  anterior  layer  of  pure  soda-lime  must  be  brought 
to  &/ull  red  heat  Ixjfore  Iieating  the  mixture,  and  must  be  so  kept 
throughout  tlie  combustion. 

5.  No  fumes  or  tarry  matters,  indicative  of  incomplete  combus- 
tion, should  appear  in  bulb-tube  or  receiver. 

*  Report  of  Connecticut  Agr.  Exp.  BUtion,  1878,  p.  111. 
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6.  When  the  combustion  proper  is  begnn  under  the  conditions 
above  described,  it  can  be  carried  on  qnite  rapidly  until  completed. 
The  contents  of  the  tubes  then  show  no  sign  of  unbumed  carbon. 

7.  Equally  good  results  are  obtained  whether  the  mixture  is 
nude  intimately  in  a  mortar,  or  more  roughly  by  stirring  with  a 
spatula  in  a  metallic  capsule  or  scoop,  or  by  mixing  in  the  tube 
with  a  wire.] 

Iron  gas  tubes  may  be  substituted  for  glass  tubes.  They  are 
closed  at  the  rear  with  a  cork,  carrying  a  bit  of  glass  tube  drawn 
out  to  a  sealed  tail.  The  mixture  is  confined  to  its  place  by  loose 
asbestos  plugs.  The  corks  are  kept  from  charring  by  wrapping  the 
end  of  the  tube  with  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  filter-paper,  which 
is  kept  wet  by  a  wash-flask,  or  by  dipping  the  depending  end  into 
a  vessel  of  water.  The  tubes  should  be  45  cm.  long,  and  5  cm.  at 
each  end  should  project  from  the  fire  and  be  protected  with  wet 
paper. 

C.  Analysis  of  Okoanio  Compounds  containing  Sulphur.* 

§186. 

The  usual  method  of  determining  the  carbon  in  organic  bodies 
— ^viz.,  by  combustion  with  oxide  of  copper  or  lead  chromate — 
would  give  results  too  high  in  the  analysis  of  compounds  contain- 
ing sulphur,  since — more  especially  if  oxide  of  copper  is  used — a 
portion  of  the  sulphur  would  be  converted  in  the  process  into  sul- 
phurous acid,  which  would  be  absorbed  with  the  carbonic  acid  in 
the  potash  bulbs.  Carius  recommends  to  burn  substances  contain- 
ing sulphur  in  a  tube  60 — 80  cm.  long,  with  lead  chromate,  care 
being  taken  that  the  anterior  10 — 20  cm.,  which  contains  pure  lead 
chromate,  are  never  heated  above  low  redness.  The  lead  chromate 
may  be  used  again  three  or  four  times  without  refusion ;  and, 
finally,  if  treated  by  Voiil's  method  (p.  1 24),  it  is  just  as  fit  for 
use  as  if  it  had  not  been  employed  for  the  combustion  of  a  sub- 
stance containing  sulphur. 

The  presence  of  sulphur  demands  no  modification  in  the  pro- 
oesB  described  §§  184  and  185  for  the  determination  of  nitrogen. 
In  substances  containing  oxygen  in  presence  of  sulphur,  the  oxygen 
is  estimated  from  the  loss. 

[*  Wabben'b  method  of  determining  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  sulphur  in  one 
opeiatlon  is  described  in  Am.  Joum.  ScL,  vol.  41,  2d  ser.,  p.  40.] 
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As  regards  the  edtimation  of  the  sulphur  in  organic  compounds, 
that  element  is  invariably  weighed  in  the  form  of  barium  sulphate, 
into  which  it  may  be  converted  either  in  the  dry  or  in  the  wet  way. 

a.  Methods  in  the  Dry  Way, 

1.  Method  suitable,  more  particularly,  to  determine  the  sulphur 
in  non-volatile  Substances  poor  in  Sulphur,  e.g.,  in  the  so-called 
Protein  Compounds  (v.  Liebio). 

Put  some  lumps  of  potassa,  free  from  sulphuric  acid  (§  66,  7,  c) 
into  a  capacious  silver  dish,  add  ^  of  pure  potassium  nitrate,  and 
fuse  the  mixture,  with  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  water.  When 
the  mass  is  cold,  add  to  it  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  finely  pul- 
verized substance,  fuse  over  the  lamp,  stir  with  a  silver  spatula, 
and  increase  the  heat,  continuing  the  operation  until  the  color  of 
the  mass  shows  that  the  carbon  separated  at  first  has  been  com- 
pletely consumed.  Should  this  occupy  too  much  time,  you  may 
accelenite  it  by  the  addition  of  potassium  nitrate  in  small  portions. 
Let  the  mass  cool,  then  dissolve  in  water,  supersaturate  the  solu- 
tion with  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  capacious  beaker  covered  with  a 
glass  dish,  and  precipitate  with  barium  chloride.  Wash  the  pre- 
cipitate well  with  boiling  water,  first  by  decantation,  then  on  the 
filter.  Dry  and  ignite.  Treat  the  ignited  barium  sulphate  as 
directed  p.  367;  if  this  latter  operation  is  omitted,  the  result 
is  almost  always  too  high. 

A  suitable  alcohol  lamp  is  preferable  to  a  gas  flame,  since  the 
latter  may  communicate  sulphur  to  the  fused  mass.  As  it  is  by 
no  means  easy  to  obtain  the  required  reagents  perfectly  free  from 
sulphur,  it  is  well  to  try  a  parallel  experiment,  using  the  same 
quantities  of  each  that  is  used  for  the  analysis,  and  if  an  appre- 
ciable amount  of  barium  sulphate  is  obtained,  make  the  necessary 
correction  in  the  analysis. 

2.  Method  adapted  m/yre  pa/rticularly  for  the  Analysis  of  ruyi\r 
volalile  or  difficultly  volatile  Substances  containing  inore  than  5 
per  cent,  of  Sulphur  (Kolbe  *). 

Introduce  into  the  posterior  part  of  a  straight  combustion  tube,t 
40 — 45  cm.  long,  a  layer,  7 — 8  cm.  long,  of  an  intimate  mixture  of 
8  parts  of  pure  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate,  and  1  part  of  pure 

*  Supplemente  zum  HandwArterbuch,  205. 

f  Sealed  and  ro<^ncled  at  tbc  end  like  a  test  tube. 
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potassium  chlorate;  after  this  introduce  the  weighed  substance, 
then  another  layer,  7  or  8  cm.  long,  of  the  same  mixture ;  mix  the 
organic  compound  intimately  with  the  sodiimi  carbonate  and  potas- 
8iam  chlorate,' by  means  of  the  mixing  wire  (fig.  78,  p.  613);  fill 
up  the  still  vacant  part  of  the  tube  with  anhydrous  sodium  carbon- 
ate or  potassium  carbonate  mixed  with  a  little  potassium  chlorate. 
Clear  a  wide  passage  from  end  to  end  by  a  few  gentle  taps,  place 
the  tube  in  a  combustion  furnace,  heat  the  anterior  part  to  redness, 
and  then,  progressing  slowly  toward  the  posterior  part,  proceed  to 
Bonroand  with  red-hot  charcoal  the  part  occupied  by  the  mixture. 
In  the  analysis  of  substances  abounding  in  carbon,  it  is  advisable 
to  introduce  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  tube  a  few  lumps  of 
pure  potassium  chlorate,  to  insure  complete  combustion  of  the  car- 
bon, and  perfect  conversion  into  sulphates  of  the  compounds  of 
potassa  with  the  lower  oxides  of  sulphur  that  may  have  formed. 
The  sulphuric  acid  in  the  contents  of  the  tube  is  determined  as  in  1. 

3.  Method  adapted  for  the  Analysis  both  of  non-^datile  and 
volatile  Substances^  but  more  especially  the  latter  (Debus  ^). 

Dissolve  149  parts  of  potassium  dichromate  purified  by  recrys- 
tallization,  and  106  parts  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate  in  water, 
evaporate  the  solution  to  dryness,  reduce  the  lemon-colored  saline 
mass  to  powder,  heat  to  intense  redness  in  a  Hessian  crucible,  and 
transfer  still  hot  to  a  filling-tube  (fig.  77,  p.  613).t  When  the 
powder  is  ©old,  introduce  a  layer  of  it,  7 — 10  cm.  long,  into  a  com- 
mon combustion  tube ;  then  introduce  the  substance,  and  after  this 
another  layer,  7 — 10  cm.  long,  of  the  powder.  Mix  intimately 
by  means  of  the  mixing  wire,  then  fill  the  still  unoccupied  part  of 
the  tube  with  the  saline  mixture,  and  apply  heat  as  in  an  ordinary 
ultimate  analysis.  When  the  entire  mass  is  heated  to  redness, 
conduct  a  slow  stream  of  dry  oxygen  gas  over  it  for  \ — 1  hour. 
When  cold,  wipe  the  ash  off  the  tul)e,  cut  the  latter  into  several 
pieces  over  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  treat  them  in  a  beaker  with  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  water  to  dissolve  the  saline  mass.  Add  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  tolerable  excess,  then  some  alcohol,  and  apply  a 


*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  76,  90. 

f  The  saline  mass  must  always  first  be  tested  for  sulphur.  For  this  purpose 
a  small  portioD  of  it  is  reduced  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol,  barium 
chloride  added,  aad  the  mixture  allowed  to  stand  12  hours  at  rest.  No  trace  of 
m  precipitate  ihould  be  discernible. 
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gentle  heat  until  the  solution  shows  a  beautiful  green  color ;  filter 
off  the  chromic  oxide  produced  by  the  combustion  (this  contains 
sulphuric  acid);  wash  first  with  water  containing  hydrochloric 
acid,  then  with  alcohol,  dry,  and  transfer  to  a  platinum  crucible ; 
add  the  filter-ash,  mix  with  1  part  of  potassium  chlorate  and  2 
parts  of  potassium  (or  sodium)  carbonate,  and  ignite  until  the 
chromic  oxide  is  completely  converted  into  alkalin  chromate.  Dis- 
solve the  fused  mass  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  reduce  by 
heating  with  alcohol ;  add  the  solution  to  the  fluid  filtered  from 
the  chromic  oxide,  heat  the  mixture  to  boiling,  and  precipitate  the 
sulphuric  acid  with  barium  chloride.  Debus's  test-analyses  were 
very  satisfactory ;  thus  he  obtained  99*76  and  99*50  of  sulphur  for 
100,  again  30*2  of  sulphur  in  xanthogenamide  for  30*4,  &c. 

4.  Method  equally  adapted  for  the  Analysis  of  Solid  and 
Liquid  Volatile  Compounds,     (W.  J.  Russell;*  suggested  by 

BUNSEN.) 

Introduce  into  a  combustion  tube,  40  cm.  long,  sealed  at  the 
posterior  end,  first  2—3  grm.  pure  mercuric  oxide,  then  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  mercuric  oxide  and  pure  anhydrous  sodium  car- 
bonate, mixed  with  the  substance,  and  fill  up  the  tube  with  sodium 
carbonate  mixed  with  a  little  mercuric  oxide.  Connect  the  open 
end  of  the  tube  with  a  gas  delivery  tube  dipping  under  water,  to 
effect  the  condensation  of  the  mercurial  fumes.  Place  a  screen  in 
front  of  the  part  of  the  tube  occupied  by  the  substance,  then  heat 
the  anterior  pai-t  to  bright  redness,  and  maintain  this  temperature 
during  the  entire  process.  At  the  same  time,  heat  another  portion 
of  the  tube,  nearer  to  the  end,  but  not  to  the  same  degree  of  inten- 
sity, so  that  there  may  be  alternate  parts  in  the  tube  in  which  the 
mercuric  oxide  is  left  undecomposed.  When  the  part  before  the 
screen  is  at  bright  redness,  remove  the  screen,  heat  the  mixture 
containing  the  substance,  regulating  the  application  of  heat  so  as 
to  insure  complete  decomposition  in  the  course  of  10 — 15  minutes, 
and  heat  at  the  same  time  the  still  unheated  parts  of  the  tube,  and 
lastly  also  the  pure  oxide  of  mercury  at  the  extreme  end.  The 
gas  must  be  tested  from  time  to  time,  to  ascertain  whether  it  con- 
tains free  oxygen.  Dissolve  the  contents  of  the  tube  in  water, 
add  some  mercuric  chloride  to  decompose  the  sodium  sulphide 
which  may  have  formed,  acidify  with  hydrochloric  acid,  oxidize  the 

♦  Quart.  Journ.  Chem.  8oc.  7,  312. 
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mercnrio  snlpliide  which  may  have  formed  with  potassium  chlo- 
lata,  and  finally  precipitate  the  Bulphnric  add  with  bariam  chlo- 
ride. W.  J.  Russell  obtained  by  this  method  very  satisfactor}- 
results  in  the  analysis  of  pure  sulphur,  potassium  suJphocyanate, 
and  carbon  disnlphide. 

J.  Method  in  the  Wet  Way.* 

According  to  Rrvor,  Beudant,  and  Daguin,!  the  sulphur  in 
organic  compounds  may  be  readily  determined  by  heating  with 
pure  solution  of  potassa,  adding  2  volumes  of  water  and  conducting 
chlorine  into  the  fluid.  Wlien  the  oxidation  is  effected,  the  solu- 
tion is  acidified  and  freed  from  the  excess  of  chlorine  by  applica- 
tion of  heat,  then  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  precipitated  by  barium 
chloride.  Mr.  C.  J.  Mebz,  in  my  laboratory,  has  employed  both 
this  method  and  v.  Liebig's  (a,  1)  in  the  analysis  of  fine  horn 
shavings.     This  process  appears  convenient  and  exact.:}: 

Substances  leaving  an  ash  on  incineration,  and  which  may  there- 
fore be  presnmed  to  contain  sulphates,  are  boiled  with  hydrochloric 
acid ;  the  solution  obtained  is  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  tested  with 
barium  chloride.  If  a  precipitate  of  barium  sulphate  forms,  the 
sulplmr  contained  in  it  is  deducted  from  the  quantity  found  by 
one  of  the  methods  described  above ;  the  difference  gives  the  quan- 
tity of  the  sulphur  which  the  analyzed  substance  contains  in  organic 
combination. 

[a  Methods  depending  07i  Cornbustion  in  a  Current  of 
Oxygen. 

When  organic  componnds  containing  sulphur  are  burned  in  a 
current  of  oxygen  gas  in  a  combustion  tube,  usually  not  only  SO, 
or  snlphnric  acid,  but  SO,  also  is  formed.  Additional  means  of 
completing  the  oxidization  of  the  sulphur  and  absorbing  the  sul- 
phuric acid  are  required.  Several  methods  have  been  proposed  and 
used  for  attaining  the  desired  end.  C.  M.  Wasben  §  conducts  the 
products  of  combustion  over  heated  lead  dioxide,  thus  obtaining 

[*  For  the  excellent  processes  of  Carius,  see  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Phann.  116, 

U.I 

f  Comp.  rend.  1858,  885;  Joorn.  1  piakt  Chem.  81, 185. 

X  Two  experiments  were  made  with  each  method,  on  horn  dried  at  100**.  The 
percentages  obtained  were  as  follows:  By  v.  Liebig's  method,  8*37  and  8*845; 
\fj  the  present  method,  8 '81  and  8*83. 

g  Zdtsohr.  f .  anaL  Chem.  5, 169. 
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lead  sulphate  mixed  with  lead  dioxide.  BbCglehanh*  condacte 
the  products  of  coinbustioii  over  qaicklime  (or  soda-lime),  obtain- 
ing calcium  sulphate  mixed  with  quicklime.  MixtebI  uses  bro- 
mine and  water  to  complete  the  oxidization  and  abeorb  the  sulphn- 
ric  acid.  Saueb^  uses  also  bromine  (a  hydrochloric  solution)  for 
the  same  purpose, 

These  methods  are  applicable  to  all  classes  of  organic  com- 
poands  containing  sulphur.    The  two  last  mentioned  possess  the 


Fig.  100. 


advantage  that  the  sulphur  is  obtained  as  free  sulphuric  acid  in  a 
sohition  contaming  no  tixcd  matter,  and  consequently  in  a  con- 
dition to  be  easily  and  accurately  determined. 

•  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  15, 1,  and  15, 175. 

f  American  Jour.  Sci.  and  Aria,  iv.  90. 

t  Zeitacbr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  12,  82,  and  12, 178. 
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1.  Mizteb's  method  is  described  *  as  follows : 

The  apparatiis  (fig.  100)  is  designed  to  effect  the  combustion  in 
I  confined  volume  of  gas ;  a  device  resorted  to  on  account  of  the 
difSeulty  of  completely  condensing  by  liquid  absorbents  in  U-tubos 
the  dense  white  fumes  of  sulphuric  acid  produced  by  combustion. 
The  bottle  (a)  has  a  capacity  of  from  4  to  10  litres,  according  to 
the  amount  of  oxygen  required.  The  neck  should  be  largo  enough 
for  a  stopper  35  to  40  mm.  in  diameter.  The  condenser  i  is  made 
of  rather  thin  tubing  14  mm.  in  diameter;  at  the  upper  end  it  is 
expanded  to  a  bulb  in  order  to  admit  some  motion  to  the  tube  c  d. 
Below  the  bulb  it  is  surrounded  by  a  water-jacket  22  cm.  high  : 
from  the  point  where  it  enters  the  stopper  of  the  bottle  it  is  nar- 
rowed somewhat  for  convenience  of  fitting.  The  combustion  tube 
c  ^  is  made  of  hard  glass  of  12 — 15  mm.  internal  diameter ;  the 
portion  c  is  18  cm.  from  curve  to  curve,  and  is  protected  by  a 
sheet-iron  trough  lined  with  asbestos ;  the  part  d  is  from  35  to  45 
cm.  in  length.  The  wire  attached  at  I  is  to  sustain  c  in  case  d 
breaks ;  c  is  joined  to  J  by  a  collar  of  black  rubber.  The  U-tube  e 
is  connected  with  dhj  b,  rubber  collar  drawn  over  the  latter  at  k ; 
this  U-tube  is  slightly  inclined,  that  no  liquid  may  run  against  the 
rubber  connectors.  The  tube  y*  connects  a  with  e;  it  is  narrowed 
at  both  ends  to  10  mm.  diameter.  Near  the  upper  end  it  is  jointed 
by  a  piece  of  black-rubber  tubing  in  order  that  the  apparatus  may 
be  easily  disconnected  at  k.  The  ends  of  y*  extend  2  cm.  or  more 
beyond  the  stoppers.  Through  the  rubber  stopper  i  a  small  glass 
tube  passes  beyond  the  end  of  /*,  where  it  is  narrowed  to  an  open- 
ing of  1  mm.  The  double  bulb  tube^*  is  to  accommodate  varia- 
tions of  pressure,  and  to  admit  air  as  the  original  volnme  of  gas 
diminishes  during  the  combustion.  The  tubes  J,  c,  rf,  and  y  should 
at  no  point  have  an  internal  diameter  less  than  8  mm. — 10  mm.  is 
preferable — and  the  narrowed  ends  should  be  cut  obliquely  that 
drops  of  water  may  not  obstruct  the  circulation.  The  rubber  stop 
peiH  and  connections  should  be  freed  from  adhering  sulphur  by 
heating  in  a  solution  of  soda.  The  joints  of  the  apparatus  are  suf- 
ficiently tight  when  water  will  stand  in  one  limb  of  the  safety  tube. 

The  bottle  a  is  filled  over  water  with  oxygen,  and,  if  necessary, 
rinsed  with  distilled  water ;  a  few  drops  of  bromine  are  poured  in, 
the  tabes  adjusted,  and  a  slow  stream  of  water  made  to  flow  through 


*  American  Jour.  ScL  and  Arts,  iv.  90. 
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the  water-jacket.  The  assay,  if  not  volatile,  is  introduced  into  the 
tube  d  ia  BL  platinum  tray,*  which  should  not  fill  more  than  half 
the  bore  of  dy  leaving  space  enough  for  the  free  circulation  of  the 
oxygen.  The  part  o  is  gradually  heated  and  kept  hot  during  the 
combustion.  This  hot  inclined  tube  acts  as  a  chimney ;  the  heated 
gases  rise  in  it,  pass  into  the  cold  tube  b  and  fall,  thus  causing  a 
constant  stream  of  gas  to  pass  over  the  assay.  It  is  important  to 
ignite  the  assay  without  distilling  off  any  considerable  portion. 
To  do  this  a  small  splinter  of  wood  may  be  placed  in  contact  with 
that  part  of  the  substance  nearest  Z,  or  that  end  of  the  tray  may 
hold  a  thin  layer  of  the  assay,  which  is  heated  as  rapidly  as  safety 
allows  by  a  lamp  held  in  the  hand.  To  insure  a  full  supply  of  gas 
in  the  tube  d  at  the  commencement  of  the  combustion,  oxygen  is 
passed  from  a  gasometer  through  the  tube  i  till  the  white  fume 
which  appears  in  the  condenser  b  passes  into  a.  The  products  of 
combustion  being  denser  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  and  for  a 
while  displace  the  oxygen,  thos  increasing  the  circulation.  After 
the  substance  is  ignited,  the  fire  passes  to  the  other  end  of  the  tray. 
The  part  of  the  tube  about  the  tray  is  heated  by  a  lamp  as  is  re- 
quired to  keep  up  the  combustion.  At  the  end  of  the  operation 
the  heat  is  increased.  If  drops  of  liquid  collect  in  c,  and  are  liable 
to  run  down  to  the  hotter  parts  of  the  tube,  they  should  be  driven 
off  by  heat.  If  carbonic  acid  be  the  principal  product  of  the  com- 
bustion, there  is  little  change  in  the  volume  of  gases  in  the  appa- 
ratus ;  but  if  water  and  sulphuric  acid  are  formed  in  much  quantity, 
the  volume  is  diminished  and  air  enters  through  the  safety 
tube. 

Most  solid  substances  heated  alone  in  the  open  tray  yield  vola- 
tile products  too  rapidly  for  entire  combustion,  but  if  mixed  with 
sand  in  suitable  proportion  they  bum  slowly  and  completely. 
Liquids  should  be  enclosed  in  narrow  tubes  sealed  at  one  end  and 
drawn  out  at  the  other  to  a  capillary  bore  for  two  or  three  inches 
of  length.  Upon  the  point  of  the  tube  a  bit  of  platinum  sponge 
is  fixed  to  assist  the  oxidation.  The  liquid  should  not  fill  more 
than  two  thirds  of  the  wider  part  of  the  tube. 

Before  introducing  very  volatile  substances,  the  10  cm.  of  the 

*  A  platinum  tray  which  answers  well  may  be  made  10  to  20  cm.  long,  10  mm. 
wide,  and  7  to  10  mm.  deep  by  bending  thin  foil  over  a  glafis  tube.  The  enda 
may  be  roughly  bent  together  or  left  open. 
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eombnstion  tube  I  d  ehould  be  heated  to  dnll  redness.  Oxygen  is 
pifiBcd  in  at  t,  the  tubes  are  disjointed  at  k^  and  the  tube  holding 
the  assay  is  then  pushed  in,  till  the  platinum  just  reaches  the  heated 
zone.  The  apparatus  being  connected  at  k,  slow  volatilization  of 
the  liquid  is  effected  by  cautiously  applying  a  flame  under  the 
empty  portion  of  the  tube  containing  the  substance,  so  as  to  main- 
tain the  platinum  sponge  in  a  steady  glow.  As  soon  as  a  cloud  of 
oombustion-products  appears  in  the  vessel  a,  oxygen  is  shut  oS 
from  t.  When  all  the  liquid  has  distilled  from  the  interior  tube, 
the  tube  c  d  is  cooled  slowly  and  the  apparatus  is  left  for  two 
boors  or  until  the  fume  has  entirely  subsided.  If  no  odor  of  bro- 
mine be  perceptible  when  the  apparatus  is  disconnected  at  A;  to 
remove  the  tray  or  tube,  a  few  drops  of  it  should  be  poured  through 
a  funnel-tube  put  in  the  place  of  jj  and  the  whole  allowed  to 
stand  some  time  to  insure  complete  oxidation  of  the  sulphur-com- 
pounds and  deposition  of  the  sulphuric  acid. 

The  tnbes  d  and  e  are  then  rinsed  into  a  beaker,  this  water  is 
poured  into  J,  which  is  then  thoroughly  washed  by  the  aid  of 
the  wash-bottle ;  the  large  rubber  stopper  is  lifted  from  the  bottle 
and  the  lower  part  of  b  rinsed ;  without  removing  the  tubey  from 
the  stopper,  it  is  rinsed  into  a  beaker,  and  finally  the  bottle  is  care- 
fnlly  washed.  The  solution  obtained,  which  need  not  exceed  500 
c.  c,  is  evaporated  to  a  small  volume,  filtered  if  necessary,  and  the 
sulphuric  acid  is  determined  by  precipitation  with  barium  chloride, 
observing  all  precautions  mentioned  in  §  132,  1.  In  case  the  sub- 
stance leaves  an  ash  or  residue  in  the  tray,  this  must  be  dissolved 
in  aqua  regia,  the  nitric  acid  removed  by  evaporation  with  strong 
chlorhydric  acid,  and  any  sulphuric  acid  it  may  contain  separated  in 
the  usual  manner.  In  the  use  of  this  apparatus  there  is  no  danger 
from  explosions  if  care  be  taken  to  have  the  combustion  tube  hot 
enough  to  ignite  combustible  vapor.  Before  attempting  to  bum  a 
substance  in  the  apparatus,  it  is  best  to  try  it  in  a  large  inclined 
tube  open  at  both  ends,  or  with  oxygen  supplied  at  the  lower  end. 
Such  a  preliminary  trial  will  usually  indicate  the  precautions  neces- 
saiy  in  burning  the  substance  in  the  apparatus. 

For  the  determination  of  sulphur  in  substances  rich  in  sulphur, 
*5  to.  "75  grm.,  requiring  about  4  litres  of  oxygen,  may  be  used. 
When  but  little  sulphur  is  present,  a  combustion  of  2'  grms.  may 
be  effected  with  9  litres  of  oxygen.    External  heat  is  best  applied 
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Id  &e  part  of  the  tube  containing  the  sabfitanoe  by  a  Bmiaen  bii^ 
held  in  the  hand.    The  length  of  time  required  for  the  actual  com. 
bastion  seldom  exceeds  90  minutes. 

This  method  gives  very  accurate  results. 

S.  Sauxb's  Methodj  modified  by  Hjdcteb.* 

a.  ^  the  substance  gives  qff  hU  Utile  volaHle  maUer  an  heat- 
imgj  e,g^  eohe^  oniAraeite  coalj  dke. 

A  combustion  tube  80  to  40  cm.  in  length  is  drawn  out  quite 
narrosRT  at  one  end,  and  the  drawn  out  narrow  part  is  bent  down- 
ward at  a  right  angle  and  fitted  by  means  of  a  perforated  stopper 
into  the  tJ-tube  A,  fig.  101,  containing  aqueous  solution  of  bro- 


Pig.  101. 


— ■> 


d 


Fig.  108. 

mine  and  also  a  large  drop  of  undissolved  bromine.  The  globule 
of  bromine  is  made  to  rest  at  the  point  /*  by  giving  the  apparatus 
a  suitable  inclination.  The  combustion  tube  is  laid  in  a  combus- 
tion furnace,  and  the  substance  contained  in  a  tray  is  pushed  into 

*Am.  Joum.  Ghem.,  2,  886. 
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the  open  end  about  15  cm.  This  end  is  then  closed  with  a  stop- 
f)er,  through  which  passes  a  glass  tube.  Pnre  oxygen  gas  is  then 
-condncted  into  the  combustion  tube,  and  the  part  containing  the 
traj  is  heated  to  redness.  H  during  the  process  the  bromine  in 
solution  becomes  nearly  exhausted  by  the  action  of  sulplmrous 
acid,  a  portion  of  the  undissolved  globule  is  shaken  over  into  the 
narrow  part  e  of  the  U-tube,  where  it  is  rapidly  dissolved  by  the 
agitation  caused  by  the  passing  gas-bubbles.  In  order  to  complete 
the  condensation  of  fumes  of  sulphuric  acid  which  may  pass 
through  the  XT-tube,  they  are  conducted  by  means  of  the  tube  g 
to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  B,  which  has  a  capacity  of  about  8 
litres.  The  bottom  of  the  bottle  should  be  barely  covered  with 
water.  During  the  process  of  combustion  a  cloud  of  fumes  may 
be  observed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bottle,  while  the  air  in  the 
upper  part  remains  perfectly  clear.  After  combustion  is  com- 
pleted, the  tube  g  is  removed,  and  the  bottle  with  its  mouth  closed 
is  allowed  to  stand  until  the  visible  fumes  arc  absorbed.  The  com- 
bustion tube  is  rinsed  to  remove  sulphuric  acid  which  may  have 
condensed  in  the  part  near  the  U-tube.  The  rinsings  are  added  to 
the  united  solutions  obtained  in  A  and  B.  The  solution  contain- 
ing the  sulphuric  acid  is  now  heated  to  remove  free  bromine,  and 
concentrated  if  the  volume  appears  too  great.  The  sulphuric  acid 
in  it  is  determined  as  in  the  similar  solution  obtained  by  the  pro- 
cess described  above  in  1. 

If  the  operator  cannot  procure  a  U-tube  of  the  form  represented 
by  A,  the  more  common  form  shown  by  fig.  99  may  be  used.  In  that 
case  it  is  best  to  use  a  saturated  solution  of  bromine  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  of  which  the  U-tube  should  contain  12  to  15  c.  c.  when  filled 
to  extent  indicated  in  fig.  99.  On  account  of  the  small  volume  of 
liquid  which  can  be  used  in  such  tube,  an  aqueous  solution  would 
hardly  suffice.  The  free  hydrochloric  acid  should  be  nearly  all 
removed  by  evaporation  from  the  final  solution  of  sulphuric  acid 
before  proceeding  to  precipitate  the  latter  with  barium  chloride. 

If  inorganic  matter  remains  in  the  tray  af  tei  completing  the  com- 
bustion, it  is  to  be  treated  as  directed  in  c,  1. 

fi.  inis  mbstance  gi^ves  off  vclatiU  in^ 

A  combustion  tube  about  85  cm.  long,  narrowed  at  the  point 
indicated  by  c  in  fig.  102,  is  employed.  Having  introduced  the 
substance  in  a  tray  (or  if  volatile  at  the  ordinary  temperature  in 
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bnlb  tube  with  capillary  orifice),  the  narrow  part  of  the  combofl- 
tion  tnbe  and  also  a  portion  beyond  extending  to  within  10  or  15 
cm.  of  the  end  entering  the  U-tnbe  is  heated  to  dull  redness  in  a 
combustion  furnace.  Oxygen  gas  is  now  conducted  by  means  of 
the  hard  glass  tube  a  to  the  point  o  beyond  the  tray.  At  the  same 
time  a  very  slow  current  of  carbon  dioxide  is  made  to  enter  through 
the  tube  h  in  order  to  prevent  vapors  from  receding.  Now,  by  a 
cautious  application  of  heat  the  volatile  matter  in  the  tray  is  first 
distilled  off  and  burned  by  the  constantly  supplied  current  of  oxy- 
gen. Next  the  combustion  of  any  fixed  residue  remaining  in  the 
tray  is  effected  by  transferring  the  supply  of  oxygen  from  a  to  J, 
and  that  of  carbon  dioxide  from  h  to  a.  The  only  use  of  carbon 
dioxide  at  this  stage  is  to  prevent  products  of  combustion  from 
entering  the  tube  a.  The  combustion  tube  during  the  process  is 
connected  with  the  same  absorbing  apparatus  as  used  in  2,  a.  The 
remaining  part  of  the  process  is  also  conducted  as  in  2,  a. 

MixTEB^  obtained  quite  satisfactory  results  with  this  process. 
When  very  volatile  substances,  e,g.y  carbon  disulphide,  are  to  be 
burned,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  heat  very  cautiously  to  the  part  of 
the  tube  containing  the  substance,  so  that  the  fiame  produced  by 
the  meeting  of  the  combustible  vapor  with  oxygen  shall  be  a  few 
millimetres  hack  of  the  end  of  the  tube  delivering  the  oxygen,] 

D.  Determination  of  Phosphorus  in  Organic  Compounds. 

§  187. 

The  phosphoms  in  organic  cbrapounds  is  determined  by  methods 

similar  to  those  employed  for  determination  of  sulphur  in  organic 

compounds,  Le,^  the  organic  substance  is  oxidized  either  in  the  wet 

or  dry  way,  and  a  solution  is  obtained  in  which  the  phosphoric  acid 

formed  by  oxidization  is  determined. 

For  oxidation  the  methods  given  in  §  186,  1,  2,  4,  are  suit- 
able. 

From  the  solution  obtained  phosphoric  acid  is  precipitated, 
either  directly  with  ammonium  chloride,  magnesium  chloride,  and 
ammonia  mixture,  or  with  molybdic  acid  solution,  after  removing 
hydrochloric  acid  by  repeated  evaporation  with  nitric  acid. 

The  phosphorus  cannot  be  determined  by  incineration  of  the 

•Am.  Joum.  Chem.,  d,  8M. 
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sabstanoe  and  examination  of  the  ash.  Yitellin,  which  when 
treated  with  nitric  add  gives  8  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  yields 
barely  0-3  per  cent,  of  ash  (Y.  Baumhaueb). 

If  a  substance  contains  phosphorus  both  in  an  nnoxidized  state 
md  in  the  form  of  phosphates,  treat  a  separate  portion  with  hydro- 
diloric  aeid,  filter  if  necessary  and  determine  the  phosphoric  acid 
in  the  aolntion.  The  quantity  thus  found  is  deducted  from  the 
total  phosphoric  add  found  in  the  portion  submitted  to  oxidation 
in  order  to  find  the  amount  which  existed  in  the  compound  in  an 
imoiidized  state. 


R  Ahaltbib  of  Oboanio  Substances  ooNTAnnzro  CnLOKOiBy 

BbOMDTE,   OB  loDINB. 

§  188. 

S^ibBUufkceB  contoMiing  Bromine  a/nd  Iodine  a/re  a/nalyzed  gene- 
raBy  in  the  earns  manner  as  ikoee  containing  Chlorine. 

ITkoee  porUone  of  the  f  (Mowing  §  which  are  endoeed  "between 
square  brackets  refer  exdvsivdy  to  combinations  of  Iodine  or  Bro- 
mine,  as  the  case  may  he. 

The  combustion  of  organic  substances  containing  chlorine  with 
oxide  of  copper  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  cuprous  chloride, 
which,  were  the  process  conducted  in  the  usual  manner,  would 
condense  in  the  calcium  chloride  tube,  and  would  thus  vitiate 
the  determination  of  the  hydrogen.  This  and  every  other  error 
may  be  prevented  by  the  employment  of  lead  chromate  (§  177). 
The  chlorine  is,  in  that  case,  converted  into  lead  chloride,  and 
retained  in  that  form  in  the  combustion  tube. 

If  the  combustion  is  effected  with  oxide  of  copper  in  a  current 
of  oxygen,  the  cuprous  chloride  is  decomposed  by  the  oxygen,  oxide 
of  copper  and  free  chlorine  being  formed;  the  latter  is  retained 
partly  in  the  caldum  chloride  tube,  partly  in  the  potash  bulbs.  To 
remedy  this  defect,  Staedeleb*  proposes  to  fill  the  anterior  part 
of  the  tabe  with  clean  copper  turnings ;  these  must  be  kept  red-hot 
during  the  combustion,  and  the  current  of  oxygen  must  be  arrested 
the  moment  they  begin  to  oxidize.    K  EBAurf  observes  with  ref- 

erenoe  to  this  process  that  it  is  well  to  place  a  roll  of  silver  foil, 

■ ■  ■  -  - 

*  AanaL  cL  Ohem.  u.  Fharm.  W,  886.       f  Zeitschr.  f .  anal.  Ghem.  %,  24^ 
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about  6  inches  long,  in  front  of  the  layer  of  metallic  copper.  In 
the  absence  of  the  silver  the  transmission  of  oxygen  has  to  be  con- 
ducted  with  caution,  in  order  that  no  chlorine  may  be  expelled 
from  the  cuprous  chloride  first  formed,  but  by  adopting  Kkaut's 
recommendation  we  may  continue  passing  the  gas  without  fear  till 
it  escapes  free  from  the  potash  tube.  [In  the  case  of  substances 
containing  iodine,  it  is  needless  to  employ  metallic  copper  as  well 
as  silver  foil.]  The  silver  may  be  used  over  and  over  again,  but 
at  last  requires  ignition  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen.  According  to 
A.  VoLOKKB,*  the  evolution  of  chlorine  may  be  prevented  by  mix- 
ing the  oxide  of  copper  with  \  lead  oxide. 

[In  the  analysis  of  bodies  containing  bromine  the  above  methods 
do  not  always  answer,  v.  GoBUP-BESANEzf  satisfied  himself  of  this 
by  analyzing  dibromotyrosin.  "Whether  this  body  was  burnt  with 
lead  chromate,  with  a  mixture  of  lead  chromate  and  potassium  chro- 
rnate,  with  oxide  of  copper  and  oxygen  and  an  antenor  layer  of 
lead  chromate,  with  an  anterior  layer  of  copper  turnings,  whether 
mixed  or  in  the  platinum  boat,  in  whichever  way  the  analysis  was 
performed  the  carbonic  acid  always  came  out  several  per-cents.  too 
low,  because  metallic  bromide  was  formed,  which  fused  and 
enclosed  carbon,  thereby  preventing  its  oxidization.  The  following 
process,  on  the  contrary,  yielded  good  results :  Into  a  combustion 
tube  drawn  out  to  a  long  point,  introduce  first  a  three-inch  layer  of 
oxide  of  copper,  then  a  plug  of  asbestos,  then  a  mixture  of  the  sub- 
stance (finely  powdered)  with  about  an  equal  weight  of  well-dried 
lead  oxide  in  a  porcelain  boat ;  again  a  plug  of  asbestos,  then  gran- 
ulated oxide  of  copper,  then  lead  chromate  or  copper  turnings. 
First  heat  the  anterior  and  then  the  posterior  layers  to  ignition^ 
and  warm  the  part  where  the  boat  is  very  cautiously  and  gradu- 
ally ;  everything  combustible  distils  over,  arrives  at  the  oxide  of 
copper  in  the  form  of  vapor,  and  is  there  burnt.  In  the  boat  noth- 
ing remains  but  a  mixture  of  lead  bromide  and  oxide.  Complete 
the  combustion  with  oxygen,  taking  care  not  to  heat  the  point 
where  the  boat  is  too  strongly,  nor  continue  the  transmission  of 
oxygen  longer  than  necessary.  Observe  also  that  no  copper  bromide 
sublimes  into  the  calcium  chloride  tube.] 

As  regards  the  determination  of  the  chlorine  itadfj  this  is  usu- 
ally effected  either  {a)  by  igniting  the  substance  with  alkalies  or 


*  Ohem.  Gaz.  1849,  245,  29.  \  Zeitschr.  t  anaL  OhfliiL  1,  48a 
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ilkali-earthS)  by  which  process  all  the  chlorine  is  obtained  as  chlo- 
ride, or  (b)  by  oxidizing  the  substance  with  nitric  acid,  &c.,  in  a 
sealed  tube. 

a.  As  chlorine-free  lime  is  easily  obtainable  (by  burning  mar- 
ble), this  body  is  usually  preferred  to  effect  the  decomposition.  It 
must  always  be  tested  for  chlorine  previous  to  use. 

Introdnoe  into  a  combustion  tube,  about  40  cm.  long,  the  pos- 
terior end  of  which  is  sealed  and  rounded  like  a  test  tube,  a  layer 
of  lime,  6  cm.  long,  then  the  substance,  after  this  another  layer  of 
lime,  6  cm.  long,  and  mix  with  the  wire ;  fill  the  tube  almost  to  the 
mouth  with  lime,  clear  a  free  passage  for  the  evolved  gases  by  a 
few  gentle  taps,  and  apply  heat  in  the  usual  way.  Volatile  fluids 
are  introduced  into  the  tube  in  small  glass  bulbs.  When  the  decom- 
position is  terminated,  dissolve  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  precipitate 
with  solution  of  silver  nitrate  (§  141).  Kolbe  recommends  the  fol- 
lowing process  to  obtain  the  contents  of  the  combustion  tube : — 
When  the  decomposition  is  completed,  remove  the  charcoal,  insert 
a  cork  into  the  open  end  of  the  tube,  remove  every  particle 
of  ash,  and  immerse  the  tube,  still  hot,  with  the  scaled  end 
downwards,  into  a  beaker  filled  two-thirds  with  distilled  water; 
the  tube  breaks  into  many  pieces,  and  the  contents  are  then  more 
readily  acted  upon.  As  in  this  method  the  ignition  of  compounds 
abounding  in  nitrogen  may  be  attended  with  formation  of  calcium 
cyanide  or  sodium  cyanide,*  the  separation  of  the  silver  chloride 
and  the  cyanide,  if  required,  is  to  be  effected  by  the  process  given 
in  §  169,  6,  b  (Neubaueb  and  KEBNEBf).  [In  determining  iodine 
by  this  method,  a  little  iodine  set  free  bj  action  of  nitric  acid  must 
be  converted  in  hyriodic  acid  by  addition  of  a  little  sulphurous 
add  before  precipitating  with  silver  nitrate.]  In  the  analysis  of 
add  organic  compounds  containing  chlorine  {e.g.^  chlorospiroylic 
add),  the  chlorine  may  often  be  determined  in  a  simpler  manner, 
■viz.,  by  dissolving  the  substance  under  examination  in  an  excess  of 
dilute  solution  of  potassa,  evapoi*ating  to  dryness,  and  igniting  the 
residue,  by  which  means  the  whole  of  the  chlorine  present  is  con- 
verted into  a  soluble  chloride  (Lowio). 


*  The  formation  of  cyanides  may  be  prcvenled  by  using,  instead  of  lime,  a 
mixture  of  lime  and  soda,  obtained  by  slaking  8  parts  quicklime  in  a  solution  of 
1  part  eodium  hydroxide  (free  from  chlorine)  and  heating  the  mixture  to  dryness 
in  a  lihrer  dish.    BtmBBmdb.  d&rAnaL  Ohem,,  Bkt.  6  b^  Ftnkmer,  IL  TSCL 

t  Anna!,  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  101,  824,  844. 
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h.  In  more  readily  decomposable  compounds,  e.g.y  in  the  sub- 
Btitntion  products  of  acids,  the  halogen  may  also  be  determined  by 
decomposing  the  substance  by  contact  during  several  hours  with 
water  and  sodium  amalgam,  acidifying  the  fluid  with  nitric  acid, 
and  precipitating  with  silver  solution  (Kskui^*). 

F.  Analysis  of  Oboanio  Compounds  ooih'Aininq  Inoboakio 

Bodies. 

§  189. 

In  the  analysis  of  organic  compounds  containing  inorganic 
bodies,  it  is,  -of  course,  necessary  first  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of 
the  latter  before  proceeding  to  the  determination  of  the  carbon, 
&c.,  as  otherwise  the  amount  of  the  organic  body  whose  constitu- 
ents have  furnished  the  carbonic  acid,  water,  &c.,  not  being  known, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  the  oxygen  from  the  loss. 

If  the  substances  in  question  are  salts  or  similar  compounds, 
their  basic  radicals  are  determined  by  the  methods  given  in  the 
Fourth  Section ;  but  in  cases  where  the  inorganic  bodies  are  of  a 
nature  to  be  regarded  more  or  less  as  impurities  {e.g.y  the  ash  in 
coal),  they  may  usually  be  determined  with  sufficient  accuracy 
by  the  combustion  of  a  weighed  portion  of  the  substance,  in  an 
obliquely  placed  platinum  crucible,  or  in  a  platinum  dish.  In  the 
analysis  of  substances  containing  fusible  salts,  even  long-continued 
ignition  will  often  fail  to  eflEect  complete  combustion,  as  the  carbon 
is  protected  by  the  fused  salt  from  the  action  of  the  oxygen.  In 
such  cases,  the  best  way  to  effect  the  purpose  is  to  carbonize  the 
substance,  treat  the  mass  with  water,  and  incinerate  the  undissolved 
residue ;  the  aqueous  solution  is,  of  course,  likewise  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  the  weight  of  the  residue  added  to  that  of  the  ash. 

If  organic  compounds  whose  ash  contains  potassium,  sodium, 
barium,  strontium,  or  calcium  are  burnt  with  oxide  of  copper,  part 
of  the  carbonic  acid  evolved  remains  as  carbonate  of  these  metals. 
As,  in  many  cases,  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  thus  retained  is  not 
constant,  and  the  results  are,  moreover,  more  accurate  if  the  whole 
amount  of  the  carbon  is  expelled  and  weighed  as  carbonic  acid,  the 
combustion  is  effected  with  lead  chromate,  with  addition  of  ^  of 
potassium  dichromate,  according  to  the  directions  given  in  §  177. 

*  Jahresb.  v.  Kopp.  u.  WUL  1861,  882. 
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Aocnnte  ezperimentB  Lave  shown  that  in  this  case  not  a  trace  of 
cubonic  aeid  remains  with  the  bases. 

If  the  sabstanoe  is  weighed  in  a  porcelain  or  platinnm  boat,  and 
the  combustion  is  effected  according  to  §  178,  the  ash,  carbon,  and 
hjdrogen  may  be  determined  in  one  portion.  The  amount  of  car- 
bonic acid  contained  in  the  ash  is  added  to  that  fonnd  by  the  pro- 
cess of  combustion ;  if  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  ash  cannot  be  cal- 
culated, as  in  the  case  of  alkali  carbonates,  it  may  be  determined  by 
means  of  fused  borax  (§  139,  II.,  c). 

In  boming  substances  containing  mercury,  the  arrival  of  any  of 
the  metal  at  the  calcium  chloride  tube  may  be  prevented  by  having 
a  layer  of  copper-turnings  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  combustion 
tube,  and  by  not  allowing  the  foremost  portion  to  get  too  hot. 


PAJIT   II. 
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L  ilTALTSIS   OF  FRESH  WATER  (SPRING-WATER 

RIVER-WATER,  &G.y 

§190. 

The  analysis  of  the  several  kinds  of  fresh  water  is  t<^ua% 
restricted  to  the  quantitative  estimation  of  the  foUowing  sub- 
stances: 

a.  Baric  metals :  Sodium,  calcium,  magnesium. 

h.  Adda:  Sulphuric  add,  nitric  acid,  silicic  acid,  carbonic 
acid,  chlorine. 

e.  MechanicaUy  siupended  Matters :  Clay,  &c. 

We  confine  ourselves,  therefore,  here  to  the  estimation  of 
these  bodies. 

L  Ths  Water  is  clear. 

1.  DetermmaUon  of  the  Chlorine. — Tliis  may  be  effected, 
either,  o^  in  the  gravimetric,  or,  i,  in  the  volumetric  way. 

a.  Oravimetrically. 

Take  500 — 1000  grm.  or  c.  cf  Acidify  with  nitric  acid,  and 
precipitate  with  silver  nitrate.  Filter  when  the  precipitate  has 
eompletdy  subsided  (§  141,  L,  a).  If  the  quantity  of  the  chlorine 
18  so  inconsiderable  that  the  solution  of  silver  nitrate  produces 
only  a  slight  turbidity,  evaporate  a  larger  portion  of  the  water  to 
\i  \y  i>  ^^9  o^  its  bulk,  filter,  wash  the  precipitate,  and  treat  the 
filtrate  as  directed. 

J.  Volumetrically. 

Evaporate  1000  grm.  or  c  c  to  a  small  bulk,  and  determine 
the  chlorine  in  the  residual  fluid,  without  previous  filtration,  by 
solution  of  silver  nitrate,  with  addition  of  potassium  chromate 
(§  141,  L,  h,  a). 

*  Compare  Qualitative  AnalysiB,  p.  8d0  et  seq.  See  a  paper  recently  read 
before  the  Chemical  Society  by  Dr.  Milleiv-the  Society's  Journal  (2),  iiL  117  et 
ae^;  also,  Franklaod,  idem (8),  iv.  289,  and  vL  77;  and  Wanklyn,  Chapman, 
and  Smith,  idem,  vL  102. 

t  Ab  the  spedflc  gravity  of  fresh  water  differs  but  little  from  that  of  pure 
water,  the  several  qoantitiea  of  water  may  safely  be  measured  instead  of 
TIm  calcolation  is  facilitated  by  taking  a  round  number  of  a  a 
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2.  Determination  of  the  Sulphuric  Add. — Take  1000  grm.  or 
c.  c.  Acidify  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  mix  with  barium 
chloride.  Filter  after  the  precipitate  has  completely  subsided 
(§  132,  L,  1).  If  the  quantity  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  very  incon- 
siderable, evaporate  the  acidified  water  to  i,  \^  \^  &c.,  of  the  bulk, 
before  adding  the  barium  chloride. 

3.  Determinatian  of  Nitric  Acid. — If,  on  testing  the  residue 
on  evaporation  of  a  water  for  nitric  acid,  such  a  strong  reaction  is 
obtained  that  the  presence  of  a  determinable  quantity  of  the  acid 
may  be  inferred,  evaporate  according  to  the  apparent  quantity  of 
nitric  acid  indicated  by  qualitative  testing  500  to  1000  or  2000 
c.  c.  of  the  water  in  a  porcelain  dish,  wash  the  residue  into  a  flask 
(it  is  immaterial  whether  any  solid  matter  which  may  have  sepa- 
rated goes  partially  or  not  at  all  into  the  flask),  evaporate  in  the 
flask  still  further,  if  necessary,  and  in  the  small  quantity  of 
residual  fluid  determine  the  nitric  acid  according  to  §  149,  d^  p. 

4.  Determination  of  the  Silicic  Addj  Calcium^  and  Mag- 
nesium,. 

Evaporate  1000  grm.  or  c.  c.  to  dryness — after  addition  of 
some  hydrochloric  acid — preferably  in  a  platinum  dish,  treat  the 
residue  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  filter  off  the  separated 
silicic  acid,  and  treat  the  latter  as  directed  §140,  II.,  a.  Deter- 
mine calcium  and  magnesium  in  the  filtrate  as  directed  §  154,  6, 
a  (28). 

5.  Determination  of  the  total  Residue  and  of  the  Sodium, 

a.  Evaporate  1000  grm.  or  c.  c.  of  the  water,  with  proper  care, 
to  dryness  in  a  weighed  platinum  dish,  first  over  a  lamp,  finally 
on  the  water-bath.  Expose  the  residue,  in  the  air-bath,  to  a 
temperature  of  about  180°,  until  no  furtlier  diminution  of  weight 
takes  place.     This  gives  the  total  amount  of  the  salts. 

h.  Treat  the  residue  with  water,  and  add,  cautiously,  pure 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  moderate  excess ;  cover  the  vessel  during 
this  operation  with  a  dish,  to  avoid  loss  from  spirting ;  then  place 
on  the  water-bath,  without  removing  the  cover.  After  ten  minutes, 
rinse  the  cover  by  means  of  a  washing  bottle,  evaporate  the  con- 
tents of  the  dish  to  dryness,  expel  the  free  sulphuric  acid,  ignite 
the  residue,  in  the  last  stage  with  addition  of  some  ammonium  car- 
bonate (§97,  1),  and  weigh.  The  residue  consists  of  sodium  sul- 
phate, calcium  sulphate,  magnesium  sulphate,  and  some  separated 
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silica.  It  must  not  redden  moist  litmus  paper.  Tlie  quantity  of 
the  sodium  sulphate  in  the  residue  is  now  found  by  subtracting 
from  the  weight  of  the  latter  the  known  weight  of  the  silica  and 
the  weight  of  the  calcium  and  magnesium  sulphates  calculated 
from  the  quantities  of  these  earths  found  in  4. 

6,  Direct  DeterniinaMon  of  the  Sodium. 

The  sodium  may  also  be  determined  in  the  direct  way,  with 
oomparatiye  expedition,  by  the  following  method : — 

Evaporate  1250  grm.  or  c.  c.  of  the  water,  in  a  dish,  to  about  ^, 
and  then  add  2 — 3  c.  c.  of  thin  pure  milk  of  lime,  so  as  to  impart 
a  strongly  alkaline  reaction  to  the  fluid ;  heat  for  some  time  longer, 
then  wash  the  contents  of  the  dish  into  a  quarter-litre  flask.  (It  is 
not  necessary  to  rinse  every  particle  of  the  precipitate  into  the 
flask ;  but  the  whole  of  the  fluid  must  be  transferred  to  it,  and  the 
particles  of  the  precipitate  adhering  to  the  dish  well  washed,  and 
the  washings  also  added  to  the  flask.)  Allow  the  contents  to  cool, 
dilate  to  the  mark,  shake,  allow  to  deposit.  Alter  through  a  dry  filter, 
measure  off  200  c  c.  of  the  filtrate,  corresponding  to  1000  grm.  of 
the  water,  transfer  to  a  quarter-litre  flask,  mix  with  ammonium  car- 
bonate and  some  ammonium  oxalate,  add  water  up  to  the  mark, 
shake,  allow  to  deposit,  filter  through  a  dry  filter,  measure  off  200 
c  c,  corresponding  to  800  grm.  of  the  water,  add  some  ammonium 
chloride,*  evaporate,  ignite,  and  weigh  the  residual  sodium  chloride 
as  directed  §  98,  2.t 

Or  by  the  following  method : — 

Evaporate  the  filtrate  from  the  barium  sulphate  obtained  in  2 
to  dryness  in  a  platinum  dish  (or  if  nitrates  are  present  in  porcelain) 
to  remove  free  hydrochloric  acid  and  separate  silica.  Digest  the 
residue  with  a  few  c.  c.  water,  and  precipitate  magnesium  without 
previous  filtration  by  addition  of  solution  of  barium  hydroxide, 
avoiding  a  large  excess.  Enough  has  been  added  if  a  pellicle  of 
barium  carbonate  forms  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid  on  exposure 
a  short  time  to  the  air.  Filter  and  wash  the  usually  slight  precipi- 
tate.    Heat  the  filtrate,  and  add  ammonium  carbonate  to  precipitate 

*  To  convert  the  still  remaining  sodium  sulphate,  on  ignition,  into  sodium 
chloride. 

f  This  process,  which  entirely  dispenses  with  washing,  presents  one  source  of 
error— viz. ,  the  space  occupied  by  the  precipitates  is  not  taken  into  account.  Tlie 
error  resulting  from  this  is,  however,  so  trifling,  that  it  may  safely  be  disregarded, 
as  the  excess  of  weight  amounts  to  j^  at  the  most. 
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the  barium  introduced  and  the  calcium  originally  present,  filter 
from  the  precipitated  carbonates,  and  evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dry- 
ness, and  remove  by  heating  the  anmionium  chloride  completely. 
Dissolve  the  sodium  cliloride  in  the  residue  with  4  or  5  c.  c.  water, 
warm,  and  add  a  few  drops  of  ammonium  cai*bonate  and  ammonia  to 
separate  possibly  remaining  traces  of  barium  and  calcium,  filter  again 
into  a  weighed  platinum  dish,  evaporate  to  dryness,  heat  nearly  to 
fusion,  and  weigh  the  sodium  chloride.  The  sodium  chloride 
obtained  by  either  process  will  contain  the  potassium  (as  chloride) 
if  any  is  present  in  the  water.  If  enough  alkali  chloride  is  obtained 
it  may,  after  weighing,  be  examined  for  potassium  according  to 
§  152,  1,  a. 

7.  Calculate  the  numbers  found  in  1 — 6  to  1000  parts  of  water, 
and  determine  from  the  data  obtained  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
in  combination,  as  follows : — 

Add  together  the  quantities  of  SO,  corresponding  to  the 
basic  oxides  found,  and  subtract  from  the  sum,  first,  the  amount  of 
sulphuric  acid  SO,  precipitated  from  the  water  by  barium  chloride 
(2),  secondly,  the  atnount  equivalent  to  the  nitric  acid  found,  and 
thirdly,  the  amount  equivalent  to  the  chlorine  found ;  the  remain- 
der is  equivalent  to  the  carbonic  acid  combined  with  the  bases  in 
the  form  of  normal  carbonates.  80  parts  of  SO,  remaining  after  sub- 
tracting the  quantities  just  stated,  correspond  accordingly  to  44 
parts  of  CO,. 

If,  by  way  of  control,  you  wish  to  determine  the  combined  car- 
bonic acid  in  the  direct  way,  evaporate  1000  grm.  or  c.  c.  of  the 
water,  in  a  flask,  to  a  small  bulk ;  add  tincture  of  cochineal,  then 
standard  nitric  acid,  and  proceed  as  directed  p.  698. 

8.  Co?itrol. 

If  the  quantities  of  the  Na,0,  CaO,  MgO,  SO,,  N,0„  SiO„  CO, 
and  CI  are  added  together,  and  an  amount  of  oxygen  equivalent  to 
the  chlorine  (since  this  latter  is  combined  with  metal  and  not  with 
oxide)  is  subtracted  from  the  sum,  the  remainder  must  nearly 
correspond  to  the  total  amount  of  the  salts  found  in  5,  a.  Perfect 
correspondence  cannot  be  expected,  since,  1,  upon  the  evaporation 
of  the  water  magnesium  chloride  is  partially  decomposed,  and  con- 
verted into  a  basic  salt ;  2,  the  silicic  acid  expels  some  carbonic 
acid ;  and  3,  it  being  diflScult  to  free  magnesium  carbonate  from 
water  without  incurring  loss  of  carbonic  acid,  the  residue  remain- 
ing upon  the  evaporation  of  the  water  contains  the  magnesium 
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carbonate  aa  a  basic  salt,  whereas,  in  our  calculation,  we  have 
aaBOxned  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  corresponding  to  the  normal 
•alt. 

9.  DetemUnation  of  the  free  Carbanio  Acid. 

In  the  case  of  well-water  this  may  be  conveniently  executed 
by  the  process  described  §  139,  /3  (p.  405).  We  here  obtain  the 
carbonic  acid  which  is  contained  in  the  water  over  and  above  the 
quantity  corresponding  to  the  normal  carbonates,  or  in  other  words, 
tiie  carbonic  acid  which  is  free  and  which  is  combined  with  the 
carbonates  to  bicarbonates. 

10.  DeterminaUan  of  the  Organic  Matter. 

Many  fresh  waters  contain  so  much  organic  matter  as  to  be 
quite  yellow,  others  contain  traces,  and  many  again  may  be  said  to 
be  free  from  such  substances.  The  exact  estimation  of  organic 
matter  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task,  and  the  method  usually 
adopted — ^viz.,  ignition  of  the  residue  of  the  water  dried  at  180°, 
treatment  with  ammonium  carbonate,  gentle  ignition  again,  and 
calculation  of  the  organic  matter  from  the  loss  of  weight — ^yields 
merely  an  approximate  result,  since  we  can  never  be  sure  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  magnesium  carbonate  in  the  residue  dried  at 
180**  and  in  the  same  after  ignition,  and  since  the  silicic  acid  expels 
flome  carbonic  acid,  which  is  not  taken  up  again  on  treatment  with 
ammonium   carbonate,  <&c. 

[This  approximation,  however,  will  generally  suffice,  if  the 
purpose  of  the  analysis  is  to  enable  one  to  judge  of  the  quality 
of  the  water  with  reference  to  its  use  in  steam-boilei-s  and  for 
most  manufacturing  processes.  But  if  it  is  desired  to  leam 
by  analysis  whether  the  water  is  fit  or  unfit  for  drinking,  the 
case  is  quite  different,  for  its  quality  as  a  potable  water  doubt- 
less depends  greatly  ou  tlie  amoimt,  and  still  more  on  the  kijid,,  of 
organic  matter  present.  Detailed  descriptions  of  methods  used  in 
the  examination  of  the  organic  matter  contained  in  water  are  to  be 
found  in  "  Water  Analysis,"  by  J.  A.  Wanklyn  and  E.  T.  Chap- 
man, third  edition,  London,  Tniebner  &  Co.,  1874 ;  Anleitung  znr 
Untersnchung  von  Wasser,  von  Kubel  und  Tiemann,  2  Aufl. ;  also 
in  several  articles  on  the  subject  by  Wanklyn,  Chapman,  and 
Sxrni,  in  Journal  of  the  Chem.  Soc.] 
II.  The  water  is  not  clear. 

Fill  a  large  flask  of  known  capacity  with  the  water,  close  with 
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a  glass  stopper,  and  allow  the  flask  to  stand  in  the  cold  until  the 
suspended  matter  is  deposited ;  draw  off  the  clear  water  with  a 
siphon  as  far  as  practicable,  filter  the  bottoms,  dry  or  ignite  the 
contents  of  the  filter,  and  weigh.  Treat  the  clear  water  as  directed 
inL 


Kespecting  the  calculation  of  the  analysis,  I  remark  simply  that 
the  results  are  u^uaUy^  arranged  upon  the  f oUowing  principles : — 

The  chlorine  is  combined  with  sodium ;  if  there  is  an  excess, 
this  is  combined  with  calcium.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
remains  an  excess  of  sodinm,  this  is  combined  with  sulphuric  acid. 
The  sulphuric  acidj  or  the  remainder  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  as  the 
case  may  be,  is  combined  with  calcium.  The  nUrio  add  is,  as  a 
rule,  to  be  combined  with  calcium.  The  silicic  acid  is  put  down 
in  the  free  state,  the  remainder  of  the  calcium  and  the  magnesium 
as  carbonates,  either  nonnal  or  acid,  according  to  circumstances. 

It  must  always  bo  borne  in  mind  that  the  results  of  the  qualita- 
tive analysis  may  render  another  arrangement  of  the  acids  and 
bases  necessary.  For  instance,  if  the  evaporated  water  reacts 
strongly  alkaline,  sodium  carbonate  is  present,  generally  in  com- 
pany with  sodium  sulphate  and  sodium  chloride,  occasionally  also 
with  sodium  nitrate.  The  calcium  and  magnesium  are  then  to  be 
entirely  combined  with  carbonic  acid. 

In  the  report,  the  quantities  are  represented  in  parts  per  1000 
(or  1000,000),  and  also  in  grains  per  gallon. 


For  technical  purposes,  it  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  estimate  the 
hardness  of  the  water  (the  relative  amount  of  calcium  and  magne- 
sium in  it)  by  means  of  a  standard  solution  of  soap.  A  detailed 
description  of  this  method,  which  was  first  employed  by  Clakk, 
may  be  found  in  Bolley  &  Paul's  Handbook  of  Technical 
Analysis.     See  also  Sutton's  Volumetric  Analysis. 

*  A  certain  latitude  is  here  allowed  to  the  analyst's  discretion 
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2.  ACIDIMETRY. 

A.  ESTDfATION  BY  SPECIFIC  GrAVITT. 

§191. 

Tables,  based  upon  the  results  of  exact  experiments,  have  been 
drawn  up,  expressing  in  nnmbers  the  relation  between  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  aqueous  solution  of  an  acid,  and  the  amount  of  real 
add  contained  in  it.  Therefore,  to  know  the  amount  of  real  acid 
contained  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  an  acid,  it  suffices,  in  many 
eases,  simply  to  determine  its  specific  gravity.  Of  course  thp  acids 
most,  in  that  case,  be  free,  or  at  least  nearly  free  from  admixtures 
of  other  substances  dissolved  in  them.  Kow,.as  most  common 
adds  are  volatile  (sulphuric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  nitric  acid, 
acetic  acid),  any  non-volatile  admixture  may  be  readily  detected  by 
evaporating  a  sample  of  the  acid  in  a  small  platinum  or  porcelain 
didi. 

The  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  is  effected  either  by 
comparing  the  weight  of  equal  volumes  of  water  and  acid,  or  by 
means  of  a  good  hydrometer.  The  estimations  must,  of  course,  be 
made  at  the  temperature  to  which  the  Tables  refer. 

The  following  Tables  on  pages  676 — 679  give  the  relations 
between  the  spedfic  gravity  and  the  strength  for  sulphuric  acid, 
hydrochloric  acid,  nitric  acid,  and  acetic  acid. 

In  all  cases  in  which  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravity 
fails  to  attain  the  end  in  view,  or  which  demand  particular  accuracy, 
the  volumetric  method  described  under  B,  is  employed. 

B.   EfiTDCATION    BY     SATURATION    WITH     AN    AlKALINE     FLUm     OF 

KNOWN    STRENGTH.* 

§192. 

1.  This  method  requires: — 

A  dilute  acid  of  known  strength.  Sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
add  may  be  nsed.  Nitric  and  oxalic  acids  are  less  frequently 
employed. 

*  AGCording  to  NicnoLsoN  and  Price  (Chcm.  Gaz.,  1856,  p.  80)  the  common 
method  of  acidimetry  Is  not  suited  for  determining  free  acetic  acid,  on  account 
of  tbo  alkaline  reaction  of  neutral  sodium  acetate;  however,  Otto  (Anna!,  d. 
Chcm.  n.  Phann.  102,  69)  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  error  arising  from 
tUt  is  so  inconsiderable  that  it  may  safely  be  disregarded. 
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TABLB  IIL 

Showing  the  pereentoffM  of  NUrio  Anhydride  (Nt  0»)  eorruponding  to  tariaui 
9pec0io  gvaviOei  qfaqiteotu  Nitric  Acid,  by  Ubb.     Temperature  IS"". 
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2.  An  alkaline  fluid  of  known  strength.  Potassa  or  ammonm 
may  be  employed. 

a.  Pbeparation  of  the  Solutions. 

The  solutions  should  be  of  suitable  strength.  As  the  first 
step  in  the  preparation  of  a  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  of  convenient 
strength  for  ordinary  use,  dilute  20  cubic  centimetres  of  oil  of  vit- 
riol with  water  to  the  volume  of  2  litres. 

The  standard  alkali  is  made  from  commercial  caustic  potash ; 
this  is  dissolved  in  water  and  diluted  until  a  given  volume,  e,ff.j  5. 
c.  c,  neutralizes  4  to  5  c.  c.  of  the  standard  acid,  as  is  determined 
by  a  few  rough  trials. 

The  alkali  solutio!!  thus  obtained  is  heated  to  boiling  in  a  flask, 
and  a  little  freshly-slaked  lime  is  added  to  decompose  any  potas- 
sium carbonate.     The  boiling  is  continued  a  few  minutes   and, 
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TABLE  IV. 

Shaming  the  pgreentagei  qf  Acetic   Acid  (HCtHtOt)  oorreeponding  to  tarioue 
epee^fie  gravities  of  aqueous  sdutione  of  Acetic  Acid,  bp  Mohb. 
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022 

15 

10706 

94 

0720 

74 

063 

54 

045 

84 

020 

14 

10706 

93 

0720 

78 

063 

53 

044 

83 

018 

13 

10716 

92 

0710 

72 

062 

52 

042 

32 

•017 

12 

10721 

91 

1  *' 

0710 

71 

061 

61 

•041 

81 

016 

11 

10730 

90 

1  J. 

0700 

70 

060 

50 

040 

80 

015 

10 

1*0730 

89 

0700 

69 

059 

49 

089 

29 

013 

9 

1*0730 

88 

0700 

68 

058 

48 

038 

28 

012 

8 

10780 

87 

1  ^ 
1  1* 

0600 

67 

056 

47 

036 

27 

•010 

7 

1*0780 

86 

1  ^ , 

0690 

66 

065 

46 

035 

26 

008 

6 

10780 

85 

j[ ' 

0680 

65 

055 

45 

034 

25 

007 

6 

1-0780 

84 

0680 

64 

054 

44 

033 

24 

•005 

4 

1*0780 

88 

0680 

68 

053 

43 

032 

23 

•004 

3 

1-0780 

82 

0670 

62 

052 

42 

031 

22 

002 

2 

1-0783 

81 

0670 

61 

051 

41 

029 

21 

001 

1 

finally,  the  lyo  is  poured  upon  a  filter,  and  the  filtrate  is  collected 
in  the  bottle  from  which  it  is  to  be  used.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  bring  upon  the  filter  some  of  the  excess  of  lime  that  is  suspended 
in  the  liquid,  so  that  the  latter  may  acquire  no  carbonic  acid  from 
the  air.  This  clear  liquid  thus  obtained  is  a  potash-lyQ  containing 
lime  in  solution.  If  exposed  to  the  air,  the  carbonic  acid  that  is 
absorbed  separates  as  calcium  carbonate,  leaving  the  liquid  per- 
fectly caustic 

It  now  remains  to  determine  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  Ist, 
the  volume  of  alkali  which  neutralizes  a  cubic  centimetre  of  the 
acid,  and,  2d,  the  amount  of  SO,  contained  in  a  cubic  centimetre 
of  the  latter. 

As  a  means  of  recognizing  the  point  of  neutralization,  tincture 
of  cochineal  possesses  great  advantages  over  solution  of  litmus. 
The  knowledge  of  this  fact  is  due  to  Luokow,  who  has  detailed  its 
sppHoation  in  Jbtem^fur  prakt,  Chem.j  Ixxxiv.  p.  424.     Tincture 
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TABLB  IIL 

Showing  the  pere&ntoffes  cf  yUrio  Anhydride  (Nt  0»)  eorreeponding  to  varioui 
9pec0ic  gvaviHei  qfaqiteotu  NUric  Acid,  by  Ubs.     Temperature  IS"". 


Spedflo 

Pwoentage 

Spedflo 

Percentage 

Bpeoiflo 

Feroentage 

Spedflc 

Percentage 

grayity. 

ofN.O.. 

gmvity. 

of  N,0.. 

gravity. 

ofN.O,. 

gravity. 

of  N,0,. 

1-500 

79-7 

1-419 

59-8 

1-295 

89-8 

1-140 

19-9 

-4d8 

78 

9 

1-416 

59 

0 

1-389 

89 

0 

1-184 

19 

1 

496 

78 

1 

1-411 

58 

3 

1-388 

88 

8 

1-139 

18 

8 

494 

77 

8 

1-406 

57 

4 

1-376 

87 

5 

1138 

17 

5 

•491 

76 

•5 

1-402 

56 

6 

1-370 

86 

•7 

1-117 

16 

7 

•488 

75 

•7 

1-898 

55 

'8 

1-364 

85 

9 

1111 

15 

9 

-485 

74 

•9 

1-894 

55 

0 

1-358 

85 

1 

1105 

15 

1 

•483 

74 

•1 

1-888 

54 

3 

1-353 

84 

8 

1-099 

14 

8 

■479 

78 

8 

1-888 

58 

'4 

1-346 

88 

5 

1098 

18 

6 

476 

72 

5 

1-878 

53 

6 

1-340 

83 

•7 

1-088 

13 

7 

478 

71 

■7 

1-878 

51 

•8 

1-384 

81 

9 

1083 

11 

9 

470 

70 

9 

1-868 

51 

1 

1-338 

81 

•1 

1-076 

11- 

2 

467 

70 

•1 

1-868 

50 

3 

1-331 

80 

8 

1071 

»     10 

4 

464 

69 

8 

1-858 

49 

■4 

1  315 

39 

5 

1065 

9 

6 

460 

68 

5 

1*858 

48 

6 

1  308 

38' 

7 

1059 

8- 

8 

457 

67 

'7 

1-848 

47 

9 

1303 

37 

9 

1-054 

8- 

0 

458 

66 

9 

1-848 

47 

0 

1196 

37 

1 

1  048 

7' 

2 

450 

66 

1 

1-888 

46 

3 

1189 

36 

8 

1048 

6 

4 

446 

65 

8 

1-882 

45 

4 

1188 

35 

5 

1-087 

5 

6 

442 

64 

5 

1-837 

44 

6 

1177 

34 

7 

1033 

4' 

8 

489 

68 

8 

1-833 

48 

8 

1171 

38 

9 

1-027 

4 

0 

485 

68 

0 

1-316 

43 

0 

1165 

33 

1 

1-021 

8 

2 

481 

62 

2 

1-811 

42' 

3 

1-169 

32 

3 

1016 

3 

4 

427 

61" 

4 

1-806 

41' 

4 

1  158 

31-5 

1011 

1 

6 

1-428 

60-6 

1-800 

40-4 

1-146 

30  7 

1-005 

0-8 

2.  An  alkaline  fluid  of  known  strength.  Potassa  or  ammonia 
may  be  employed. 

a.  Preparation  of  the  Solutions. 

The  solutions  should  be  of  suitable  strength.  As  the  first 
step  in  the  preparation  of  a  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  of  convenient 
strength  for  ordinary  use,  dilute  20  cubic  centimetres  of  oil  of  vit- 
riol with  water  to  the  volume  of  2  litres. 

The  standard  alkali  is  made  from  commercial  caustic  potash ; 
this  is  dissolved  in  water  and  diluted  until  a  given  volume,  e.g.j  5. 
c.  c,  neutralizes  4  to  5  c.  c.  of  the  standard  acid,  as  is  determined 
by  a  few  rough  trials. 

The  alkali  solution  thus  obtained  is  heated  to  boiling  in  a  flask, 
and  a  little  freshly-slaked  lime  is  added  to  decompose  any  potas- 
sium carbonate.     The  boiling  is  continued  a  few  minutes   and, 
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TABLE  IV. 

Showing  the  pgreentagei  qf  AeeUc   Acid  (IICtHtOt)  corrwponding  to  werioue 
tpeeific  gramUei  <f  aqueous  tdutioru  of  Acetic  Acid,  by  Mohr. 


?^^ 

%* 
l'^'^ 

o*j^ 

^^-< 

Specific 

Percentage 
acetic  acl 
CHCH.O, 

Specific 

1 

Specific 

Bo 

Spedfio 

Specific 

Percentage 
acetic  acii 
(HC,H,0, 

gravity. 

graTlty. 

1  gravity. 

1 

m 

0* 

gravity. 

g-5  - 

1^- 

gravity. 

106S5 

100 

107a5 

80 

1067 

60 

1051 

40 

1027 

20 

lOSftS 

00 

0785 

79 

066 

59 

050 

89 

•026 

19 

10670 

08 

0782. 

78 

066 

58 

049 

88 

025 

18 

1*0680 

97 

0782 

77 

1  * 

065 

57 

048 

37 

1  •< 

•024 

17 

106IK) 

06 

0780 

76 

1  1 

064 

56 

047 

86 

1  1 

1  1 

023 

16 

10700 

05 

•0720 

75 

1     ^ 

1  * 
1     * 

064 

55 

046 

85 

022 

15 

10706 

04 

0720 

74 

1  1 

063 

54 

045 

84 

•020 

14 

1-0708 

08 

0720 

78 

1  1' 

068 

53 

044 

83 

■018 

13 

10716 

02 

0710 

72 

1  1 

X 

062 

52 

042 

32 

•017 

12 

10721 

91 

1  ^ 

0710 

71 

1    ^  . 

061 

51 

•041 

81 

016 

11 

10780 

90 

1  ^ 

0700 

70 

060 

50 

040 

80 

015 

10 

10730 

89 

0700 

69 

059 

49 

039 

29 

013 

9 

1-0780 

88 

1" 

0700 

68 

058 

48 

038 

28 

•012 

8 

10780 

87 

!    1' 

0600 

67 

056 

47 

036 

27 

010 

7 

10780 

86 

0690 

00 

055 

46 

035 

26 

•008 

6 

10780 

85 

0680 

65 

055 

45 

034 

25 

007 

5 

1-0780 

84 

0680 

64 

054 

44 

033 

24 

005 

4 

10780 

88 

0680 

63 

053 

43 

032 

23 

004 

3 

10780 

82 

0670 

62 

052 

42 

031 

22 

002 

2 

1-0788 

81 

0670 

61 

051 

41 

029 

21 

001 

1 

finally,  the  Ijo  is  poured  upon  a  filter,  and  the  filtrate  is  collected 
in  the  bottle  from  which  it  is  to  be  used.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  bring  upon  the  filter  some  of  the  excess  of  lime  that  is  suspended 
in  the  liquid,  so  that  the  latter  may  acquire  no  carbonic  acid  from 
the  air.  This  dear  liquid  thus  obtained  is  a  potash-lyQ  containing 
lime  in  solution.  If  exposed  to  the  air,  the  carbonic  acid  that  is 
absorbed  separates  as  calcium  carbonate,  leaving  the  liquid  per- 
fectly caustic 

It  now  remains  to  determine  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  1st, 
the  Yolnme  of  alkali  which  neutralizes  a  cubic  centimetre  of  the 
add,  and,  2d,  the  amount  of  SO,  contained  in  a  cubic  centimetre 
of  the  latter. 

As  a  means  of  recognizing  the  point  of  neutralization,  tincture 
of  cochineal  possesses  great  advantages  over  solution  of  litmus. 
The  knowledge  of  this  fact  is  due  to  Luokow,  who  has  detailed  its 
spplioation  in  Jowm.fur  prakt,  Chem.^  Ixxxiv.  p.  424.    Tincture 
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Showing  the 
specif 


TABLB  IIL 

percentages  of  NUrio  Anhydride  (Nt  0»)  eorreeponding  to  wurioue 
ijk  gvaviHee  qfaqiteoue  NUrio  Acid,  by  Ubb.     TempercUure  16°. 


Spedflo 

Spedflo 

Fbroentage 

Spedflo 

Feroentage 

Spedflo 

PerceDtage 

gravity. 

ofN.O.. 

gntTity. 

OfN.O.. 

graTlty. 

OfN.O,. 

gravity. 

of  N,0,. 

1-500 

79-7 

1-419 

59-8 

1-295 

89-8 

1-140 

19-9 

4d8 

78" 

9 

415 

59 

0 

1-289 

89 

0 

1184 

19 

1 

496 

78- 

1 

411 

58- 

2 

1-288 

88 

8 

1-129 

18 

8 

494 

77 

8 

-406 

57 

4 

1-276 

87 

5 

1128 

17 

5 

-491 

76 

5 

-402 

56 

6 

1-270 

86 

•7 

1-117 

16 

7 

-488 

75 

•7 

898 

55 

•8 

1-264 

85 

9 

1-111 

15 

9 

-485 

74 

9 

894 

55 

0 

1-258 

85 

1 

1105 

15 

1 

-482 

74 

1 

888 

54 

2 

1-252 

84 

8 

1-099 

14 

8 

479 

78 

8 

888 

58 

•4 

1-246 

88 

5 

1-098 

18 

5 

476 

72 

5 

-878 

52 

6 

1-240 

82 

•7 

1088 

12 

7 

473 

71 

•7 

•878 

51 

•8 

1-284 

81 

9 

1082 

11 

9 

470 

70 

9 

868 

51 

1 

1-228 

81 

•1 

1076 

11 

2 

467 

70 

•1 

868 

50 

2 

1-221 

80 

8 

1-071 

»     10 

4 

464 

69 

8 

858 

49 

4 

1  215 

29 

5 

1*065 

9 

6 

460 

68 

5 

858 

48 

6 

1  208 

28 

■7 

1-059 

8 

8 

457 

67 

'7 

-848 

47 

9 

1-202 

27 

9 

1-054 

8' 

0 

458 

66 

9 

848 

47 

0 

1196 

27 

1 

1  048 

7- 

2 

450 

66 

1 

'888 

46 

2 

1-189 

26 

8 

1048 

6 

4 

446 

65 

8 

882 

45 

4 

1183 

25 

5 

1-087 

6 

6 

442 

64 

5 

327 

44 

6 

1-177 

24 

7 

1082 

4 

8 

489 

68 

•8 

322 

48 

8 

1-171 

28 

9 

1-027 

4 

0 

485 

63 

0 

316 

48 

0 

1-165 

28 

1 

1-021 

8 

2 

481 

62 

2 

811 

42 

2 

1159 

22 

8 

1016 

2 

4 

427 

61- 

4 

806 

41 

4 

1  153 

21-5 

1-011 

1 

6 

1-428 

60-6 

1-300 

40-4 

1146 

20  7 

1005 

0-8 

2.  An  alkaline  fluid  of  known  Btrength.  Potassa  or  ammonia 
may  be  employed. 

a.  Preparation  of  the  Solutions. 

The  solutions  should  be  of  suitable  strength.  As  the  first 
step  in  the  preparation  of  a  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  of  convenient 
strength  for  ordinary  use,  dilute  20  cubic  centimetres  of  oil  of  vit- 
riol with  water  to  the  volume  of  2  litres. 

The  standard  alkali  is  made  from  commercial  caustic  potash ; 
tliis  is  dissolved  in  water  and  diluted  until  a  given  volume,  e.ff.y  5. 
c.  c,  neutralizes  4  to  5  c.  c.  of  the  standard  acid,  as  is  determined 
by  a  few  rough  trials. 

The  alkali  solution  thus  obtained  is  heated  to  boiling  in  a  flask, 
and  a  little  freshly-slaked  lime  is  added  to  decompose  any  potas- 
sium carbonate.     The  boiling  is  continued  a  few  minutes   and, 
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TABLE  rV. 

Skuwing  tt«  jm-mUoffet  nf  AeeUe  Acid  (HCaHtO.) 

Mpee^  gramtiei  tfaquetnu  $olutitmB  of  Acetic  Acid, 


xng  to  tcniouB 

MOHR. 


!a- 

^,. 

^^^ 

^^-i 

Specifle 

Spedflo 

Specifle 

^% 

Spedflo 

Speciflo 

IS*- 

gTATity. 

grftvltjr. 

!  gravity. 

1 

gravity. 

gravity. 

|lg 

l^i 

1 
1 

8  p^ 

1^5 

10685 

100 

107a5 

80 

1067 

60 

1051 

40 

1027 

20 

10555 

99 

•0785 

79 

1 , 

066 

69 

050 

89 

026 

19 

10570 

98 

0782. 

78 

066 

58 

049 

88 

025 

18 

10580 

97 

0782 

77 

1 

065 

57 

048 

87 

1  J. 

024 

17 

10590 

95 

0780 

75 

064 

56 

047 

86 

1  1 

023 

16 

10700 

95 

•0720 

75 

064 

55 

046 

85 

022 

15 

10705 

94 

0720 

74 

063 

54 

045 

84 

020 

14 

1*0706 

98 

0720 

78 

063 

53 

044 

88 

018 

13 

10715 

92 

•0710 

72 

062 

52 

042 

82 

017 

12 

10721 

91 

•0710 

71 

1  1 1 

061 

51 

041 

81 

016 

11 

10780 

90 

1      ^ 

0700 

70 

060 

50 

040 

80 

015 

10 

1*0780 

89 

1      - 

1  1" 

0700 

09 

059 

49 

039 

29 

013 

9 

10780 

88 

1  J. 

0700 

68 

058 

48 

038 

28 

012 

8 

1-0780 

87 

1  1" 

0500 

07 

056 

47 

036 

27 

•010 

7 

1-0780 

85 

1  -f . 

0590 

66 

055 

46 

035 

26 

008 

6 

10780 

85 

0580 

65 

055 

45 

084 

25 

007 

5 

1-0780 

84 

0680 

64 

054 

44 

033 

24 

005 

4 

1-0780 

88 

0680 

68 

053 

48 

082 

23 

•004 

3 

10780 

82 

0570 

62 

052 

42 

031 

22 

002 

2 

1-0788 

81 

10570 

61 

1051 

41 

1029 

21 

1001 

1 

finally,  the  lyo  is  poured  upon  a  filter,  and  the  filtrate  is  collected 
in  the  bottle  from  which  it  is  to  be  used.  Care  sliould  be  taken 
to  bring  upon  the  filter  some  of  the  excess  of  lime  tliat  is  suspended 
in  the  liquid,  so  that  the  latter  may  acquire  no  carbonic  acid  from 
the  air.  This  dear  liquid  thus  obtained  is  a  potash-lya  containing 
lime  in  solution.  If  exposed  to  the  air,  the  carbonic  acid  that  is 
absorbed  separates  as  calcium  carbonate,  leaving  the  liquid  per- 
fectly caustic 

It  now  remains  to  determine  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  1st, 
the  Tolome  of  alkali  which  neutralizes  a  cubic  centimetre  of  the 
acid,  and,  2d,  the  amount  of  SO,  contained  in  a  cubic  centimetre 
of  the  latter. 

As  a  means  of  recognizing  the  point  of  neutralization,  tincture 
of  cochineal  possesses  great  advantages  over  solution  of  litmus. 
The  knowledge  of  this  fact  is  due  to  Luckow,  who  has  detailed  its 
in  Jou/rf^far  praht,  Chem.^  Ixxxiv.  p.  424.    Tincture 
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TABLBm 

Showing  the  pereentoffes  of  NUHc  Anhydride  (N.  0»)  eorreiponding  to  varunu 
ipec^  ffvavitiea  qf  aqueous  Nitric  Acid,  by  Ubb.     Temperature  15°. 


Spedflc 

Percentage 

Spedflc 

Percentage 

Spedflc 

Percentage 

Spedflc 

gravity. 

of  N.O,. 

gravity. 

of  N.Os. 

gravity. 

ofN.O,. 

gravity. 

ofN.O,. 

1-600 

79-7 

1-419 

69-8 

1-295 

89-8 

1-140 

19-9 

1-498 

78 

9 

416 

59 

•0 

1-289 

89 

0 

1-184 

19 

•1 

1-496 

78 

1 

411 

58 

•2 

1-288 

88 

8 

1-129 

18 

8 

1-494 

77 

•8 

406 

57 

4 

1-276 

87 

•5 

1-128 

17 

5 

1-491 

76 

5 

•402 

56 

6 

1-270 

86 

•7 

1117 

16 

•7 

1-488 

75 

•7 

898 

56 

•8 

1-264 

86 

9 

1-111 

15 

9 

1-485 

74 

9 

894 

56 

•0 

1-258 

85 

1 

1106 

16' 

1 

1-483 

74 

1 

888 

54 

•2 

1-252 

84 

8 

1099 

14 

8 

1-479 

78 

8 

888 

58 

•4 

1-246 

88 

5 

1098 

18 

5 

1-476 

72 

5 

•378 

52 

6 

1-240 

82 

•7 

1088 

12 

7 

1-478 

71 

•7 

878 

51 

■8 

1-284 

81 

9 

1-082 

11 

9 

1-470 

70 

9 

868 

61 

•1 

1-228 

81 

•1 

1-076 

11 

2 

1-467 

70 

•1 

868 

50 

2 

1-221 

80 

8 

1071 

»    10 

4 

1-464 

69 

8 

868 

49 

•4 

1  215 

29 

5 

1066 

9 

6 

1-460 

68 

5 

868 

48 

6 

1  208 

28 

7 

1059 

8 

8 

1-467 

67 

■7 

848 

47 

9 

1-202 

27 

9 

1-064 

8- 

0 

1-468 

66 

9 

848 

47 

0 

1196 

27 

1 

1  048 

7' 

2 

1-460 

66 

1 

888 

46 

2 

1-189 

26 

8 

1048 

6 

4 

1-446 

66 

8 

882 

46 

4 

1188 

26 

6 

1087 

5 

6 

1-442 

64 

5 

827 

44 

6 

1177 

24 

7 

1082 

4" 

8 

1-489 

68 

8 

822 

43 

8 

1171 

28 

9 

1-027 

4- 

0 

1-486 

68 

0 

816 

43 

0 

1-166 

28 

1 

1021 

8 

2 

1-481 

62 

2 

811 

42- 

2 

1159 

22 

3 

1016 

2 

4 

1-427 

61' 

4 

306 

41- 

4 

1  153 

21-5 

1011 

1' 

6 

1-428 

60-6 

1-800 

40-4 

1146 

20  7 

1006 

0-8 

2.  An  alkaline  fluid  of  known  strength.  Potassa  or  ammon?a 
may  be  employed. 

a.  Pkepabation  of  the  Solutions. 

The  solutions  should  be  of  suitable  strength.  As  the  first 
step  in  the  pi-eparation  of  a  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  of  convenient 
strength  for  ordinary  use,  dilute  20  cubic  centimetres  of  oil  of  vit- 
riol with  water  to  the  volume  of  2  litres. 

The  standard  alkali  is  made  from  commercial  caustic  potash ; 
tliis  is  dissolved  in  water  and  diluted  until  a  given  volume,  e,g,^  5. 
c.  c,  neutralizes  4  to  6  c.  c.  of  the  standard  acid,  as  is  determined 
by  a  few  rough  trials. 

The  alkali  solution  thus  obtained  is  heated  to  boiling  in  a  flask, 
and  a  little  freshly-slaked  lime  ie  added  to  decompose  any  potas- 
sium carbonate.     The  boiling  is  continued  a  few  minutes   and. 
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TABLE  rV. 

Shomnff  the  jmrcmtagei  nf  Acetic   Acid  (HC«H»0«) 

•peafic  gravitiu  tf  aqueous  solutions  of  Acetic  Acid, 


ing  to  fOTknif 

MOHB. 


Specific 

1^8 

Specific 

Specific 

Speciflo 

«4 

Speciflo 

Percentage  of 
acetic  acid 
(HCH.O,). 

graTity. 

gravity. 

Percen 
acetii 
(HC,] 

gravity. 

I 

gravity. 

Percen 
acetii 
(HU,1 

gravity. 

10685 

100 

l-07a5 

80 

1067 

1 

60 

1051 

40 

1027 

20 

101555 

99 

0785 

79 

1  •* 

066 

59 

050 

89 

026 

19 

1-0670 

98 

•0782  . 

78 

066 

58 

049 

88 

025 

18 

1-0680 

97 

0782 

77 

1  1 

065 

57 

048 

37 

1  ^ 

024 

17 

10690 

96 

0780 

76 

064 

56 

047 

86 

028 

16 

10700 

95 

•0720 

75 

064 

55 

046 

85 

022 

15 

10706 

94 

0720 

74 

063 

54 

045 

84 

020 

14 

1-0708 

93 

•0720 

73 

063 

53 

044 

83 

•018 

18 

10716 

92 

•0710 

72 

062 

52 

042 

32 

•017 

12 

10721 

91 

1     * 

•0710 

71 

061 

51 

•041 

31 

016 

11 

10730 

90 

1     ^ 

0700 

70 

060 

50 

040 

30 

015 

10 

10730 

89 

•0700 

69 

059 

49 

039 

29 

013 

9 

10730 

88 

1 

0700 

68 

058 

48 

038 

28 

012 

8 

1-0780 

87 

0600 

67 

056 

47 

036 

27 

010 

7 

10780 

86 

0690 

66 

055 

46 

035 

26 

008 

6 

1-0780 

85 

0680 

65 

055 

45 

034 

25 

007 

5 

1-0780 

84 

0680 

64 

054 

44 

033 

24 

005 

4 

1-0780 

88 

0680 

68 

053 

43 

082 

23 

004 

8 

1-0780 

88 

0670 

62 

052 

42 

081 

22 

002 

2 

1-0788 

81 

10670 

61 

1051 

41 

1029 

21 

1001 

1 

finally,  the  lyo  is  poured  upon  a  filter,  and  the  filtrate  is  collected 
in  the  bottle  from  which  it  is  to  be  used.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  bring  upon  the  filter  some  of  the  excess  of  lime  that  is  suspended 
in  the  Uqnid,  so  that  the  latter  may  acquire  no  carbonic  acid  from 
the  air.  This  dear  liquid  thus  obtained  is  a  potash-lya  containing 
lime  in  solution.  If  exposed  to  the  air,  the  carbonic  acid  tliat  is 
absorbed  separates  as  calcium  carbonate,  leaving  the  liquid  per- 
fectly caustic. 

It  now  remains  to  determine  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  Ist, 
the  Tolome  of  alkali  which  neutralizes  a  cubic  centimetre  of  the 
acid,  and,  2d,  the  amount  of  SO,  contained  in  a  cubic  centimetre 
of  the  latter. 

As  a  means  of  recognizing  the  point  of  neutralization,  tincture 
of  cochineal  possesses  great  advantages  over  solution  of  litmus. 
The  knowledge  of  this  fact  is  due  to  Luckow,  who  has  detailed  its 
spplication  in  J(mm.fur  jprakt,  CTiem.y  Ixxxiv.  p.  424.    Tincture 
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of  cochineal  is  prepared  by  digesting  and  frequently  agitating  three 
grammes  of  pulverized  cochineal  in  a  mixture  of  60  cubic  centi- 
meti^es  of  strong  alcohol  with  200  c.  c  of  distilled  water,  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  for  a  day  or  two.  The  solution  is  decanted,  or  fil- 
tered through  Swedish  paper. 

The  tincture  thus  prepared  has  a  deep  ruby-red  color.  On 
gradually  diluting  with  pure  water  (free  from  ammonia),  the  color 
becomes  orange  and  finally  yellowish-orange.  Alkalies  and  alkali- 
earths  as  well  as  their  carbonates  change  the  color  to  a  carmine  or 
violet-carmine.  Solutions  of  strong  acid  and  acid  salts  make  it 
orange  or  yellowish-orange. 

To  determine  the  volumetric  relation  of  the  alkali  and  acid,  a 
given  volume  of  the  latter,  e.g.,  20  c.  c,  is  measured  off  into  a  wide- 
mouthed  flask,  10  drops  of  cochineal-tincture,  and  about  150  c.c 
of  water  are  added ;  the  alkali  is  now  allowed  to  flow  in  from  a 
burette,  until  the  yellowish  liquid  in  the  flask,  suddenly,  and  by  a 
single  drop,  acquires  a  violet-carmine  tinge. 

In  nicer  determinations,  it  is  important  to  bring  the  Kquid  each 
time  to  a  given  volume,  by  adding  water  after  the  neutralization 
is  nearly  finished.  For  this  purpose,  two  or  more  flasks  of  equal 
capacity  are  selected,  and  on  the  outside  of  each  a  strip  of  paper  is 
gummed  to  indicate  the  level  of  the  proper  amount  of  liquid,  e.g., 
200  c.  c.  The  same  amount  of  coloring  matter  being  thus  always 
diffused  in  the  same  volume  of  the  same  water,  the  errors  of  vary- 
ing dilution  and  varying  amount  of  ammonia  (which  is  rarely 
absent  from  distilled  water)  are  avoided.  The  contents  of  one 
flask,  in  which  the  neutralization  has  been  satisfactorily  effected, 
.  may  be  kept  as  a  standard  of  color  for  the  succeeding  trials,  as  the 
tint  remains  constant  for  hours,  being  unaffected  by  the  absorption 
of  carbonic  acid.  The  greatest  convenience  and  accuracy  of  mea- 
surement are  obtained  by  using  burettes  provided  with  Ekdmann's 
swimmer  (see  p.  40). 

When  three  or  four  accordant  results  have  been  obtained,  the 
average  is  taken  as  expressing  the  relative  strength  of  the  acid  and 
alkali. 

To  ascertain  the  absolute  sta/ndard,  weigh  off  in  a  small  plati- 
num crucible  about  0*8  grm.  of  pure  sodium  carbonate,  ignite  to 
dull  redness,  cool  and  weigh  accurately :  bring  the  crucible  with 
its  contents  into  one  of  the  wide-mouthed  flasks  and  let  flow  from 
the  burette  a  slight  excess,  e.g.  50  c.  c,  of  standard  acid.    The  solu- 
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tion  of  Boditim  carbonate  is  facilitated  by  warming,  and,  finally,  the 
contents  of  the  fiask  are  gently  boiled  for  several  minntes  to  expel 
carbonic  acid.  The  solution  is  now  allowed  to  become  perfectly 
ccid^  then  add  ten  drops  of  cochineal  and  lastly  the  standard  alkali 
to  neatralization,  diluting  to  the  proper  volume. 

To  illustrate  the  accuracy  of  the  process  and  the  calculations 
employed,  the  following  actual  data  may  be  useful.  The  acid  solu- 
tion was  made  by  diluting  50  c.  c.  of  oil  of  vitriol  to  the  volume  of 
ten  litres  and  had  half  the  strength  above  recommended.  The 
alkali  was  from  a  stock  on  hand  and  more  dilute  than  necessary. 

Hdatum  of  acid  to  alkali. 

Exp.  L,  20  c.  c  H,SO,  =  32.8  c.  c.  KOH,  or  1  :  1-64 
Exp.  II.,  20  c.  c  H,SO,  =  32 . 8  c  c.  KOH,  or  1  :  1  •  64 
Exp.  III.,   40  c.  c.  H,SO,  =  65-7  c.  c.  KOH,  or  1  :  1.6426. 

We  have  accordingly : 

Ice  HJSO,  =  1.64  c  c.  KOH  and  1  c.  c.  KOH  =  0.60976  c.  c. 

H,SO,. 

Ahaclvie  strength  of  acid  omd  alkali. 

Exp.  I.  0*4177  grm.  of  sodium  carbonate  were  treated  with 
44"2  c  c.  of  HaSO^  solution.  To  neutralize  the  excess  of  the  add 
were  required  3*8  c  c.  KOH,  which  correspond  to  2*32  c.  c.  H,SO^ 
(3'8  X  0*60976).  Deducting  this  from  the  total  amount  of  acid 
(44.3  —  2*82)  we  have  41*88  c.  c.  of  acid,  neutralized  by  the  sodium 
carbonate  taken. 

41-88  c.  c.  solution  of  H,SO,  =  0-4177  grm.  Na,CO,. 

Exp.  II.  0.4126  grm.  Na,CO,  treated  with  44  c  c.  H,SO, 
required  4*28  c. c.  KOH.  4*28  X  0*60976  =  261  c.  c.  H,SO,.  44 
-  2*61  =  41-39  c  c.  H,SO,. 

41.89  c  c  solution  of  II,SO,  =  0*4126  grm.  Na^CO,. 

Now,  from  the  data  obtained  by  each  of  these  experiments,  the 
absolute  strength  of  the  sulphuric  acid  solution  may  be  calculated ; 
for  when  sodium  carbonate  and  sulphuric  acid  exactly  neutralize 
each  other,  one  molecule  or  106*08  pts.  Na,CO,  reacts  with  1 
molecule  or  98  pts.  H^SO^. 

mol.  weight  98       mol.  weight  106*08 

H;S0,       + '       Na,CO,       ^=  Na,SO,  +  CO,  +  H,0. 
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Conseqaentlj  that  volume  of  a  sulphnric  acid  solution  which  is 
found  to  exactly  neutralize  1*0608  grm.  Na,CO,  mtist  contain  '98 
grm.  H,SO^. 

The  volume  of  the  sulphuric  acid  solution  in  the  present  case 
which  would  neutralize  1*0608  grm.  Na,CO,  is  found  by  calcula- 
tion from  the  data  furnished  by  the  experiments  to  be : — 

gnxiB.  Na«COs         c.  c.  H«S04  solution 


L,       .4177  :  1.0608  ::  41-88  :  106-35 
IL,     .4126  :  1-0608  ::  41-39  :  106-41 

According  to  Exp.  I.,  106*35  c.  c;  according  to  Exp.  IL,  106*41 
c.  c. — mean,  106*38  c.  c. 

This  volume  therefore  contains  '98  grm.  H,80^.  By  dividing 
•98  grm.  by  106*38  the  weight  of  H,80^  in  1  c.  c.  would  of  course 
be  found. 

But  the  already  found  volume  of  the  sulphuric  acid  which  con- 
tains a  weight  of  H,SO^  corresponding  to  its  molecular  weight  is  a 
more  convenient  basis  for  calculating  the  weight  of  any  alkali  neu- 
tralized by  1  c.  c.  Suppose  it  is  desired,  for  instance,  to  find  the 
weight  of  NH^OH,  NH„  or  IST  which  corresponds  to  1  c.  c.  of  the 
acid  solution.  One  molecule  of  sulphuric  acid  neutiuUzes  2  mol. 
NH,OH  :— 

mol.  weight  98     mol,  weight  85  X  2  =  70 

H,SO,     +         2NltoH        ^=  (NH,),SO,  +  (H.O),. 

Hence  106*38  c.  c.  =  *98  grm.  B[,SO,  neutralize  *70  grm.  NH,OH, 
and  further,  observing  that  35  pai*ts  (1  mol.)  of  NH^OH  contain 
14  pts.  N  or  17  NH,— 

N   14)  J. 
H.    3  r^ 
H,    2 
O    16 

35 

and  70  pts.  (2  mol.)  twice  these  quantities — 

106-38  c.  c.  acid  solution  correspond  to  -34  grm.  NH„ 

u  a  a  a  n    .28      «       Jf. 

Finally  find  the  weight  of  the  substance  which  corresponds  to 
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1  c.  c  of  the  standard  eolation.  For  nitrogen,  e,g.y  this  is  '28  gnn. 
-7- 106-38  =  0-002632  grm. 

We  may  then  write  on  the  label  of  the  acid  bottle  the  follow- 
ing data  for  calculation  : — 

Ice  KOH  =  0.60976  c.  c.  H,SO„ 

Ice.  H,SO,  =  1.64  c  c  KOH, 
Ice  H,SO,  =  0.002632  grm.  N. 

In  a  like  manner,  wo  may  calculate  the  weight  of  any  base,  or 
my  constituent  part  of  a  base  corresponding  to  1  c.  c.  of  the  stan- 
dard acid,  being  careful  to  observe  whether  one  or  two  molecules 
of  the  base  are  neutralized  by  one  mol.  H,SO^. 

To  ascertain  the  ahsohUe  strength  of  the  alkali  solution.  No 
farther  experimental  work  is  required  for  this  purpose.  For  since 
"98  grm.  H,SO^  neutralize  1*1226  grm.  KOH,  as  clearly  seen  from 
the  formulfls  with  appended  molecular  weights  expressing  the 
reaction, 

mol.  wdght  06     mol.  weight  5618  X  2=112  26 

H.SO,     +'  2K0H  '=  K,SO,  +  (H.O),, 

it  follows  that  a  volume  of  potash  solution  which  exactly  neutral- 
izes 106*38  c  c  sulphuric  acid  solution  (/.^.,  the  volume  already 
found  to  contain  -98  grm.  H,SO^)  must  contain  1*1226  grm.  KOH. 
This  volume  of  potash  solution  may  be  calculated  from  the  already 
determined  volumetric  relation  of  the  acid  and  alkali  solutions, 
viz.: — 

1  c  c  H,SO,  sol.  =  1 .  64  c.  c  KOH  sol. 
106-38  c c  X  1-64  =  17446  c  c. 

Accordingly  174'46  c.  c.  potash  solution  contain  1*1220  gnn.  KOH, 
or  112*26  centigrammes  a  number  equal  to  twice  the  number  which 
expresses  the  molecular  weight  of  KOH.  The  weight  of  any  acid 
neutralized  by  1  c  c  of  this  alkali  solution  may  now  be  readily 
calculated,  bearing  in  mind  that  2  mol.  KOH  neutralize  2  mol.  of 
any  monobasic  and  1  mol.  of  any  dibasic  acid.  For  hydrochloric 
add,  e.g. : 

moL  weight  5618  X  2  =  11226  mol.  weight  8646  X  2  =  72.02 


jk. 


(KOH),  neutralize  (HCl), 
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176-46  C.C  sol.  =  1-1226  grm.  KOH  neutralize  -7292  grm.  HCL 

•  7292 

-^ =  .00418. 

176-46 

1  C.C.  alkali  solution  =  -00418  gnn.  HCl. 

J.  The  actual  analysis.  It  is  only  necessary  to  weigh 
or  measure  off  the  acid  to  be  examined,  dilate  to  about  150  c.  c.  and 
ascertain  how  much  of  the  standard  alkali  is  required  for  its  neu- 
tralization, proceeding  just  as  detailed  for  ascertaining  the  volu- 
metric relation  of  the  acid  and  alkali  solutions.  It  is  best  to  use  for 
determination  a  quantity  which  will  require  15  to  30  c.  c,  but  not 
over  a  burette  full  of  the  standard  alkali.  It  is  often  convenient 
in  case  of  strong  acids  to  weigh  off  about  five  times  the  amount 
required  for  a  single  trial,  dilute  to  exactly  500  c.  c.  and  make  two 
or  more  determinations,  using  for  each  100  c  c 

a.  If  the  color  of  a  fluid  conceals  the  change  of  the  dissolved 
cochineal,  or  if  salts  of  iron  be  present,  we  use  red  litmus  or 
turmeric  paper  to  hit  the  point  of  neutralization,  t.^.,  we  add  alkali 
till  a  strip  of  test  paper  dipped  in  just  indicates  a  weak  alkaline 
reaction.  In  this  case  more  alkali  will  be  employed  than  when 
cochineal  can  be  used  in  solution,  and  in  exact  determinations  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  rectify  the  error  by  a  correction.  This  may 
be  done  by  taking  a  like  quantity  of  water  and  adding  alkali  solu- 
tion, till  the  fluid  just  gives  a  reaction  on  the  test  paper  in  ques- 
tion, as  strong  as  was  obtained  at  the  close  of  the  first  experiment. 
The  quantity  of  alkali  used  is,  of  course,  to  be  deducted  from  the 
quantity  employed  in  the  first  experiment. 

/3.  Determination  of  Acids  hy  means  of  normal  sodium  car- 
bonate  solution.    See  c,  d,  page  687. 

y.  Application  of  the  Acidim£tric principle  to  the  determin/Xr 
tion  of  combined  acids. 

The  acidimetric  principle  may  often  be  employed  also  for  the 
detennination  of  acids  in  combination  with  bases,  if  solution  of 
soda  or  sodium  carbonate  precipitates  the  latter  completely,  and  in 
a  state  of  purity.  For  instance,  acetic  acid  in  iron  mordant,  or  in 
verdigris,  may  be  estimated  in  this  way,  by  the  following  process : 
Precipitate  with  a  measured  quantity  of  standai-d  solution  of  soda 
or  sodium  carbonate  in  excess,  boil,  filter,  wash,  concentrate  the  fil- 
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tnte  which  oontauss  the  excess  of  alkali  used.  Determine  the  nnm- 
ber  of  c  c  of  this  excess  by  means  of  standard  acid  solution.  Sub- 
tract the  number  of  c  c  thus  found  from  the  c.  c  of  soda  solution 
oonsnmed  in  the  experiment ;  the  difference  expresses  the  quantity 
of  soda  solution  neutralized  by  the  acid  contained  in  the  substance, 
in  combination  as  well  as  in  the  free  state.  Of  course,  correct 
resolts  can  be  expected  only  if  no  basic  salt  has  been  thrown  down 
by  the  soda  solution. 

6,  Determination  of  combined  acids  hy  Gibhf  method.  See 
%  U9,  ii.,  c,  r,  p.  472. 

C.   DSYIATIONS  FBOM  THE  PSEOEDmG  METHOD. 

a.  Different  acids  and  alkalies  for  standard  solutions. 

Hydrochloric  may  be  used  instead  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
ammonia  instead  of  potash  solution.  A  hydrochloric  acid  solu- 
tion containing  13  grm.  HCl  per  1000  c.  c  will  have  about  the 
same  neutralizing  power  as  the  sulphuric  acid  solution  recom- 
mended in  the  preceding  (made  by  diluting  20  c.  c.  oil  of  vitriol  to 
2000  c.  c).  Find  the  specific  gravity  of  a  sample  of  pure  aqncous 
hydrochloric  acid  and  calculate  by  means  of  Table  II.,  page  677,  the 
volume  required  to  contain  13  gnn.  HCl,  and  dilute  to  1000  c.  c 
Prepare  the  ammonia  solution  by  diluting  pure  ammonia  solu- 
tion until  it  is  found  by  trial  with  a  few  c.  c.  that  it  neutralizes 
nearly  an  equal  volume  of  the  HCl  solution.  Ascertain  next  the 
exact  Tolumetric  relation  of  the  acid  to  alkali  solution  as  before 
directed. 

The  anmionia  should  be  nearly  or  quite  free  from  ammonium 
carbonate.  Ammonia  from  a  freshly  opened  bottle  which  gives  a 
very  slight  or  no  immediate  precipitate  with  calcium  chloride  is 
suitable. 

The  absolute  strength  of  both  solutions  may  be  found  by  the 
same  method  that  is  applied  to  sulphuric  acid  and  potash  solutions. 

To  insure  accuracy  it  is  well  also  to  determine  chlorine  in  the 
acid  solution  by  precipitation  with  silver  nitrate.  These  solutions 
affect  the  burettes  less  than  potash  and  sulphuric  acid  solutions, 
and  are  more  readily  prepared. 

ft.  Different  indicators.  Many  kinds  have  been  proposed. 
Litmus  solution  is  preferable  to  cochineal  when  organic  acids  or 
aluminium  salts  are  present.    Carbonic  acid,  however,  renders  the 
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indication  which  it  affords  quite  indistinct,  while  it  interferes  with 
the  action  of  cochineal  far  less. 

y.  To  sa/ve  time  in  comptUatiana,  When  many  successive  deter- 
minations are  to  be  made,  it  is  convenient  to  have  an  alkali  solution 
that  will  neutralize  exactly  an  equal  volume  of  the  standard  acid 
solution.  This  may  be  obtained  as  follows :  After  ascertaining  the 
volumetric  relation  of  the  two  solutions,  calculate  how  many  c  c. 
of  water  must  be  added  to  the  stronger  to  make  equal  the  weaker ; 
e.g.y  if  Ice.  acid  solution  =  1*132  c. c.  alkali  solution,  *132  c. c. 
water  must  be  added  to  each  c.  c.  of  the  acid  solution,  or  132  c.  c  to 
1000  c.  c.  Measure  accurately  1000  c.  c.  of  the  acid  solution  in  a 
litre  flask,  and  pour  it  into  a  dry  bottle  designed  for  keeping  the 
standard  solution,  then  measure  by  means  of  a  burette  132  c.  c.  of 
water,  and  allow  it  to  run  into  the  flask.  Shake  the  water  about  in 
the  flask  and  pour  into  the  bottle,  pour  a  part  of  the  contents  of  the 
bottle  into  the  flask  and  return  it  again  to  the  bottle,  to  insure  a 
uniform  mixing  of  all  the  water  with  the  acid. 

Calculations  may  be  still  further  shortened  by  using  for  each 
determination  such  quantities  of  the  substance  to  be  analyzed  that 
each  c.  c.  of  the  standard  solution  shall  correspond  to  1  per  cent  of 
the  constituent  determined.  It  is  only  necessary  to  observe  the 
following  rule :  Take  of  the  substance  to  be  analyzed  a  weight  equal 
to  tlie  weight  of  the  constituent  to  be  determined  which  corre- 
sponds to  100  c.  c.  of  the  standard  solution. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  it  is  desired  to  determine  the  percentage 
of  H,SO^  in  several  samples  of  sulphuric  acid  which  may  be  concen- 
trated or  more  or  less  dilute  by  means  of  a  standard  alkali  solution, 

of  which 

1  c.  c.  =  00142  grra.  n,SO, 
or 

100  c.  c.  =  11420  grm.  11,80, 

If  now  1*1420  grm.  of  a  sample  be  accurately  weighed  off,  and  it  is 
found  that  100  c.  c.  of  the  alkali  solution  are  required  to  neutralize 
it,  the  sample  must  be  pure  H,SO„  or  contain  100  per  cent,  of 
II,SO,.  If  1*1420  grm.  of  another  sample  requires  for  neutralization 
40  c.  c.  of  the  standard  alkali,  it  is  clear  that  it  contains  40  per  cent, 
of  H,SO^,  and,  finally,  that  the  percentage  will  equal  the  number 
of  c.  c.  used,  whatever  the  number  may  be.  This  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding is  of  course  applicable  in  the  determination  of  alkalies 
by  means  of  standard  acid  solutions,  or  in  determination  of  ele- 
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xnents  which  form  a  part  of  the  nentralized  body ;  e,g.<,  nitrogen  in 
ammonia. 

When  the  snbfitance  analyzed  contuius  above  50  per  cent,  of 
the  oonstitnent  to  be  determined,  it  is  preferable,  in  order  to  avoid 
using  too  large  a  quantity  of  standard  solution,  to  weigh  off  just 
half  the  quantity  required  by  the  preceding  rule ;  then  each  c.  c.  of 
the  standard  solution  will  indicate  two  per  cent.,  or  the  percentage 
is  found  by  doubling  the  number  of  c.  c.  used.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  sometimes  advantageous  to  use  twice  or  perhaps  five  times  the 
quantity  demanded  by  the  first  rule,  in  which  case  the  percentage 
is  found  by  dividing  the  number  of  c.  c.  by  2  or  5. 

Often  when  the  substance  to  be  analyzed  is  in  solution,  or  solu- 
ble, it  is  advisable  to  weigh  five  times  the  amount  required,  dilute 
in  a  half-litre  fiask  to  500  c.  c.  and  take  out  \  by  means  of  a  100 
c  c  pipette  for  the  determination. 

6.   Uw  of  normal  solutions. 

Solutions  may  be  made  of  such  strength  that  1000  c.  c.  contain 
an  amount  of  acid  or  base  equivalent  to  1  gramme  of  hydrogen ; 
one  molecule  of  an  acid  or  base  being  equivsdeut  to  the  number  of 
H  atoms  corresponding  to  the  quantivalence  of  its  radical.  Such 
solutions  are  called  normal  solutions. 

The  following  examples  show  the  relation  of  molecular  weights 
and  quantivalence  to  the  actual  weights  of  acids  and  bases  (or  salts) 
in  normal  solutions : — 

MoL  weight  Radical       ^^^^  ^^^^J,- 

HCl 36-46  01  1  3646  grms. 

H,SO, 98.  SO,  2  49. 

NH.OH 35.  NH,  1  36. 

NaOH 40.04  Na  1  40-04      " 

(Na,CO, 106.08  Na,  2  53-04      "  ) 

From  this  relation  it  follows  that  a  given  volume  of  any  nor- 
mal add  solution  exactly  neutralizes  an  equal  volume  of  any  normal 
alkali  solution.  Moreover,  the  weight  of  any  acid  or  alkali  which 
1  c  c.  of  a  normal  solution  neutralizes  can  be  very  easily  calculated. 

The  method  generally  used  for  preparing  normal  solutions  is 
to  first  make  sohitions  of  acid  and  alkali  somewhat  stronger  than 
required,  ascertain  their  volumetric  relation  and  actual  strength,  as 
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in  a,  page  680 ;  and  next  dilute  to  the  volnme  required  to  make 
the  solutioDB  normal  by  addition  of  the  calculated  and  accurately 
measured  volume  of  water  as  described  above  under  y.  The 
trouble  involved  in  these  operations  overbalances  the  advantages 
of  normal  solutionfl  except  for  some  special  pmpoees.  By  using 
sodium  oarbanate^  however,  for  the  alkali,  normal  solutions  may 
be  prepared  in  a  comparatively  simple  manner,  since  sodium  car- 
bonate, unlike  the  caustic  alkalies,  can  easily  be  procured  pure,  and 
can  be  accurately  weighed.  63'08  grm.  of  pure  Na^CO,  previously 
ignited  to  dull  redness  are  dissolved  in  water  and  the  solution  is 
diluted  to  exactly  1000  c.  c.  To  make  a  normal  acid  solution  mix 
60  grm.  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  1050  c.  c.  water,  let  cool, 
and  ascertain  how  many  c  c.  of  this  acid  neutralize  60  c.  c.  of  the 
normal  sodium  carbonate  solution. 

Suppose  48  -  6  c.  c.  acid  sol.  =  50  c  c.  alkali  sol.; 

then  1      "  "       =  -^  =  1.0288  **  " 

48-6 

or  1000      «  «       =  1028-8        " 


a 


Accordingly  28-8  c.c.  of  water  must  be  added  to  1000  c.  c.  of  the 
acid  solution  to  make  it  normal.  The  acid  solution  and  water  are 
measured  and  mixed  as  described  above  under  y.  Test  finally  the 
acid  against  the  alkali  to  be  certain  that  equal  volumes  neutralize 
each  other.  In  neutralization  it  is  not  necessary  to  expel  carbonic 
acid  by  boiling.  Tincture  of  cochineal  must  be  used  as  an  indica- 
tor. Litmus  is  quite  imsuitable,  since  in  the  presence  of  carbonic 
acid  the  change  of  color  which  it  undergoes  during  neutralization 
is  gradual  and  indistinct.  Even  cochineal  is  not  quite  indifferent 
to  carbonic  acid,  the  slight  excess  of  acid  or  alkali  required  to  pro- 
duce a  distinct  change  of  color  being  perceptibly  increased  by  its 
presence. 

The  error  thus  caused  by  the  disturbing  influence  of  carbonic 
acid,  wliich  is  slight  when  normal  solutions  are  used,  is  increased 
when  more  dilute  standard  solutions  of  acid  and  alkali  are  used,  for 
tlie  more  dilute  the  solution  is,  the  greater  the  volume  required  to 
supply  the  slight  unavoidable  excess  of  acid  or  alkali.  A  standard 
solution  of  caustic  alkali  is  therefore  to  be  recommended  for  nicer 
investigation,  and  for  all  purposes  when  dilute  standard  solutions 
are  required. 

The  common  mineral  acids  in  a  free  state,  in  not  too  dilute  solu- 
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tions  may  be  detennined  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  many  techni- 
cal parposes  without  the  use  of  a  standard  acid  solution,  by  simply 
adding  tincture  of  cochineal  solution  to  a  suitable  weighed  amount 
preTiously  diluted  to  about  150  c.  c,  and  neutralizing  cold  with  the 
normal  sodium  carbonate  solution. 


ICoDinOATION  OF  THB    OOMMOK   AoTOIMETBIO    MeTHOD    (EiEFER*). 

§193. 

Instead  of  estimating  free  acid  by  a  solution  of  soda  of  known 
strength,  and  determining  the  neutralization  point  by  ineaiis  of 
cochineal  tincture,  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  may  be  used 
for  the  purpose,  in  which  case  the  neutralization  point  is  known  by 
the  turbidity  observed  as  soon  as  the  free  acid  present  is  completely 
neutralized.  The  copper  solution  is  prepared  by  adding  to  an  aque- 
ous solution  of  cnpric  sulphate,  solution  of  ammonia  until  the  pre- 
cipitate of  basic  salt  wliich  forms  at  iirst  is  just  redissolved.  After 
determining  the  strength  of  the  solution  by  standard  sulphuric  or 
hydrochloric  acid  (not  oxalic),  it  may  be  employed  for  the  estima- 
tion of  all  the  stronger  acids  (with  the  exception  of  oxalic  acid), 
provided  the  fluids  are  clear.  The  basic  cupric  salt,  in  the  precipi- 
tation of  which  the  final  reaction  consists,  is  not  insoluble  in  the 
ammonium  salt  formed,  and  its  solubility  depends  on  the  degree  of 
concentration,  and  on  the  presence  of  other  salts,  especially  of 
ammonium  salts  (Cabet  LEAf).  Hence  the  method  cannot  boast 
of  scientific  accuracy,  but  as  the  variations  occasioned  by  the  causes 
mentioned  are  inconsiderable,  j:  the  process  retains  its  applicability 
to  technical  purposes,  for  which,  indeed,  it  was  originally  proposed. 
This  method  is  of  especial  value  in  cases  in  which  free  acid  is  to  be 
detennined  in  presence  of  a  normal  metallic  salt  with  acid  reaction ; 
e,g,j  free  sulphuric  acid  in  mother-liquors  of  cupric  sulphate  or 
zinc  sulphate,  &c.  It  is  advisable  to  determine  the  strength  of  the 
ammoniacal  copper  solution  anew  before  every  fresh  series  of 
experiments. 

*  Anna],  d.  Chem.  u.  Fharm.  98,  886. 

t  Chem.  News,  4, 195. 

X  Compare  my  experiments  on  the  subject  in  the  Zeitschrift  f .  analyt  Chem. 

i,ioa 
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TABLE L 

Paremtaga  nf  AnhydfirovA  Poiassa  (K«0)   eorreipanding  to  different  wpedflc 

gra/tiUu  cf  $ohUian  of  poUum. 


DdUon, 

T&nnermann  (at  16*). 

Spedflo 
gravltj. 

Percentage 
of  anhydrous 

Spedflc 
gravity. 

Percentage 

of  anhydrous 

potaasa. 

1                      , 

Spedllo 
gravity. 

Percentage 

of  anhydrous 

potasaa. 

1-60 

.46-7 

1-8800 

28  290 

1-1487 

14  145 

62 

42-9 

8181 

27^68 

1-1808 

18018 

47 

89*6 

2966 

26-027 

11182 

11-882 

44 

86*8 

2808 

24-896 

11059 

10-750 

42 

84*4 

'Jo04o 

28-764 

1-0988 

9  619 

89 

82-4 

2498 

22  682 

1-0619 

8-487 

86 

29-4 

2842 

21-600 

1-0708 

7  856 

88 

26*8 

2268 

20-986 

10589 

6-224 

28 

28*4 

2122 

19-808 

1-0478 

5002 

28 

19-6 

1979 

18-671 

10869 

8  961 

19 

16  2 

1889 

17-640 

10260 

2  829 

15 

180 

•1702 

16-408 

1-0168 

1-697 

11 

9*6 

1*1668 

16-277 

10050 

0-5668 

106. 

4-7 

TABLE  n. 

Ffrcentages  cf  Anhydrotu  Soda  (Na«0)  corresponding  to  different  specific  gravities 

of  solution  of  soda. 


Daiton, 

T&nnermann  [at  16*). 

Spedflc 
gravity. 

Percentage 

of  anhy- 
drous sooA. 

Specific 
gravity. 

Percentage 

of  anhy- 
drous soda. 

Specific 
gravity. 

Percentage 
'   of  anhy- 
drous soda. 

1 

Specific 
gravity. 

Percentage 

of  Anhy- 
drous soda. 

1-66 

41-2 

1-4285 

30-220 

1-2982 

20-550 

1-1528 

10-275 

1-50 

86-8 

4198 

29 

•616 

2912 

19-945 

1-1428 

9 

670 

1-47 

840 

4101 

29 

Oil 

2843 

19-341 

11380 

9 

066 

1-44 

81  0 

•4011 

28 

•407 

2775 

18-730 

1-1233 

8 

462 

1-40 

29-0 

8928 

27 

•802 

•2708 

18  182 

11137 

7- 

857 

1*86 

260 

-3886 

27 

•200 

2642 

17-528 

1-1042 

7" 

253 

1-82 

23-0 

•8751 

26 

594 

2578 

16-928 

1-0948 

6 

648 

1-29 

190 

8668 

25 

989 

2515 

16-319 

10856 

6 

044 

1-23 

16-0 

■8586 

25 

385 

2453 

15-714 

1-0764 

6 

440 

1-18 

180 

•8505 

24 

•780 

'2392 

15-110 

1-0676 

4 

835 

1-12 

9-0 

3426 

24 

■176 

2280 

14-506 

10687 

4 

231 

1-06 

4-7 

3349 

23 

572 

2178 

13-901 

10600 

8 

626 

3273 

22 

967 

2058 

13-297 

10414 

8 

022 

•3198 

22 

363 

1948 

12-692 

1-0880 

2 

•418 

3143 

21' 

894 

1841 

12088 

10246 

1 

•818 

3125 

21" 

758 

1734 

11-484 

10168 

1 

•209 

3058 

21- 

154 

1630 

10-879 

1  0081 

0 

•604 

1194] 
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TABLE  m. 

Fmentaffa  ^Ammonia  (NHa.    earretpanding  to  different  epec^  gramtiee  of 

toluium  cf  ammonia  at  16**  (J.  Otto). 


fimTlty. 

Pbfooiihico 

Specifle 
K»Tity. 

Peroentage 
of  ammoma. 

Specille 
gravity. 

Pfercentafre 
of  ammonia. 

0*9617 

13-000 

0-9607 

9625 

0*9697 

7*250 

00521 

11-875 

0*9612 

9-500 

0-9702 

7-125 

0MO6 

11-760 

0*9616 

9*875 

0*9707 

7*000 

0-9581 

11-625 

0*9621 

9*250 

0*9711 

6*875 

O'VM 

11-600 

0*9626 

9-125 

0*9716 

6  750 

0-0640 

11-875 

0*9681 

9*000 

0*9721 

6625 

0-0646 

11-250 

0*9636 

8*875 

0*9726 

6*500 

0-0600 

11*126 

0*9641 

8*750 

0-9780 

6*876 

0-0666 

11-000 

09645 

8*625 

0*9785 

6*250 

0-0660 

10-050 

0*9650 

8*500 

0*9740 

6*125 

0-0500 

10-876 

0*9654 

8-875 

0*9745 

6*000 

0-0064 

10-760 

0*9659 

8-250 

0*9749 

5-875 

00060 

10-026 

0*9664 

8-125 

0*9764 

5*750 

0-0674 

10-600 

0*9669 

8*000 

0*9759 

5*025 

0-0578 

10-875 

0-9678 

7*875 

0*9764 

5*500 

00588 

10-260 

0*9678 

7*750 

0*9768 

5*875 

00588 

10*126 

0*9688 

7*625 

0*9778 

5*250 

0-0506 

10000 

0*9088 

7*500 

0-9778 

5*125 

0-0607 

0-876 

0*9692 

7*875 

0*9788 

5*000 

0-0000 

0-760 

3.  ALKALIMETRY. 

A  Ebtdcatiok  of  Potassa,  Soda,  or  Ammonia,  fbom  thb  Spb- 

oiFio  Qbattty  of  theib  Solutions. 

§194. 

In  pore  or  nearly  pure  solutions  of  hjdrated  soda  or  potassa,  or 
of  ammonia,  the  percentage  of  alkali  may  be  estimated  from  the 
Bpecifie  gravity  of  the  solution. 


B.   EsmCATION    OF   THB  TOTAL  AmOUNT  OF   CARBONATED  AND 

Oaubtio  Alkaij  in  cbude  Soda  and  in  Potashes. 
The  **  soda  ash  "  of  commerce  is  a  crude  sodium  carbonate- 


the  "  potashes''  and  "  pearlash  "  a  crude  potassium  carbonate.  The 
commercial  value  of  these  articles  depends  on  tlie  percentage  of 
alkali  carbonate  (or  caustic  alkali)  that  they  contain,  which  is  very 
variable. 
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I.  Volumetric  Methods. 

Method  ^  Desoboizilles  and  Gat-Lubsao,  digkUy  modified. 

§195. 

The  principle  of  this  method  is  the  converse  of  that  on  which 
the  acidimetric  method  described  §  192  is  based,  i.e.^  if  we  know 
the  quantity  of  an  acid  of  known  strength  required  to  saturate  an 
unknown  quantity  of  caustic  potassa  or  soda,  or  of  potassium  car- 
bonate or  sodium  carbonate,  we  may  readily  calculate  from  tliis 
the  amount  of  alkali  present. 

For  technical  analyses  we  may  employ  normal  sulphuric  acid. 
For  the  method  of  preparing  and  using  it,  see  p.  687 — 8. 

For  the  analysis  we  may  conveniently  weigh  off  such  a  quan- 
tity of  the  substance  that  the  number  of  c.  c.  of  acid  required  to 
neutralize  it  shall  directly  express  its  percentage  of  the  alkali 
or  carbonate  sought. 

Since  100  c.  c.  of  the  normal  solution  contain  -^  of  98  grm. 
H^SO^,  the  proper  quantities  of  the  sodium  and  potafisiumi  com- 
pounds to  employ  are  ^  of  the  weight  of  the  compound  required 
to  neutralize  98  grm.  H^SO^  viz. : 

Potassa,  K,0 4-713  grm. 

Potassium  hydroxide,  KOII 5-613     " 

Potassium  carbonate,  K^CO, 6*913     '' 

Hydrogen  potassium  carbonate,  KHCO, 10-013     " 

Soda,  ]Sra,0 3-104     " 

Sodium  hydroxide,  NaOH 4-004     « 

Sodium  carbonate  (dry),  Na,CO, 6-304     " 

Sodium  carbonate  crystallized,  Na,CO,-10  H,0 14-304 '  " 

Hydrogen  sodium  carbonate,  NaHCO, 8'404    " 

With  regard  to  the  eosamination  of  pearlash  hy  this  method^ 
the  following  points  deserve  attention  : — 

The  various  sorts  of  potash  of  commerce  contain,  besides  potas- 
sium carbonate  (and  caustic  potassa) : 

a.  Normal  salts  {e.g,^  potassium  sulphate,  potassium  chloride). 

J.  Salts  with  alkaline  reaction  {e.g.y  potassium  silicate,  potas- 
sium phosphate). 
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c.  AdmisBtureB  insoluble  in  waiter^  more  especially  calcium 
carbonate,  phoephate,  and  silicate. 

The  salts  named  in  a  exercise  no  influence  npon  the  results, 
but  not  so  those  named  in  h  and  o.  Those  in  e  may  be  removed 
by  filtration ;  but  the  admixture  of  the  salts  named  in  h  constitutes 
an  irremediable  though  slight  source  of  error ;  that  is  to  say,  if  it 
is  desired  to  confine  the  determination  to  the  caustic  and  car- 
bonated alkali.  But  as  r^ards  the  estimation  of  the  value  of 
pearlash  for  many  purposes,  the  term  error  cannot  be  applied ;  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  preparation  of  caustic  potassa,  by  boiling  the 
solution  with  lime,  the  alkali  combined  with  silicic  acid  and  with 
phosphoric  acid  is  converted,  like  the  carbonate,  into  the  caustic 
state. 

If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  finding  the  percentage  of  available 
alkali,  but  desire  also  to  know  whether  the  remainder  consists 
simply  of  foreign  salts,  or  whether  water  is  also  present,  the 
determination  of  the  latter  substance  must  precede  the  alkalimetric 
examination.    The  same  remark  applies  also  to  soda. 

With  rega/rd  to  i/ie  exa/minaUon  of  soda  hy  this  method^  the 
following  points  deserve  attention : — 

The  soda  of  commerce,  prepared  by  Leblanc's  method,  con- 
tains, besides  sodium  carbonate,  always,  or  at  least  generally, 
Bodixmi  hydroxide,  sodium  sulphate,  sodium  chloride,  sodium 
silicate  and  aluminate,  and  not  seldom  also  sodium  sulphide, 
sodium  thiosulphate  and  sulphite.* 

The  three  last-named  substances  impede  the  process,  and  inter- 
fere more  or  less  with  the  accuracy  of  the  results.  Their  presence 
is  ascertained  in  the  following  way : — 

a.  Mix  with  sulphuric  acid;  a  smell  of  hydrogen  sulphide 
reveals  the  presence  of  sodium,  sulphide^  with  which  sodium  thio- 
sulphate is  also  invariably  associated. 

&.  Ck>lor  dilute  sulphuric  acid  with  a  drop  of  solution  of  potas- 
sium permanganate  or  chromate,  and  add  some  of  the  soda  under 
examination,  but  not  sufficient  to  neutralize  the  acid.  If  the  solu- 
tion retains  its  color,  this  proves  the  absence  of  both  sodium 
sulphite  and  thiosulphate  ;  but  if  the  fluid  loses  its  color,  or  turns 
green,  as  the  case  may  be,  one  of  these  salts  is  present. 

e.  Whether  the  reaction  described  in  h  proceeds  from  sodium 


*  TraceB  of  sodium  cyanide  are  also  occasionally  found. 
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sulphite  or  thiosulphate  is  ascertained  by  supersaturating  a  clear 
solution  of  the  sample  under  examination  with  hydrochloric  add. 
If  the  solution,  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  becomes  turbid, 
owing  to  the  separation  of  sulphur  (emitting  at  the  same  time  the 
odor  of  sulphurous  acid),  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the 
presence  of  sodium  thiosulphate;  however,  the  solution  may, 
1)e8ides  the  thiosulphate,  also  contain  sodium  sulphite.  With 
respect  to  the  detection  of  sodium  sulphite  in  the  presence  of 
thiosulphate,  comp.  '^  Qual.  Anal.,"  p.  204. 

The  defects  arising  from  the  presence  of  the  three  componnds 
in  question  may4)e  remedied  in  a  measure,  by  igniting  the  weighed 
sample  of  the  soda  with  potassium  chlorate,  before  proceeding  to 
saturate  it.  This  operation  converts  the  sodium  sulphide,  thiosul- 
phate, and  sulphite  into  sodium  sulphate.  But  if  sodium  thiosul- 
phate is  present,  the  process  serves  to  introduce  another  source  of 
error,  as  that  salt,  upon  its  conversion  into  sulphate,  decomposes  a 
molecule  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  expels  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
latter  [Na,S,0,  +  40  (from  the  potassium  chlorate)  +  Na^CO,  = 
2(Na,SO^  +  COJ. 

The  presence  of  sodium  silicate  and  of  sodium  aluminate  may 
be  generally  recognized  by  the  separation  of  a  precipitate  as  soon 
as  the  solution  is  saturated  with  acid.  If  you  intend  the  result  to 
express  the  quantity  of  carbonated  and  caustic  alkali  only,  the 
presence  of  these  two  bodies  becomes  a  slight  source  of  error ;  but 
if  you  wish  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  soda  for  many  purposes, 
no  error  will  be  caused. 

Method  of  Fr.  Mohr,  modified, 

§196. 

Instead  of  estimating  the  alkalies  in  the  direct  way  by  means 
of  an  acid  of  known  strength,  we  may  estimate  them  also,  as  pro- 
posed first  by  Fr.  Mohr,*  by  supersaturating  with  standard  acid, 
expelling  the  carbonic  acid  by  boiling,  and  finally  by  determining 
by  standard  alkali  solution  the  excess  of  standard  acid  added. 

This  process  gives  very  good  results,  and  is  therefore  particu- 
larly suited  for  scientific  investigations.  It  requires  the  standard 
fluids  mentioned  in  §  192,  viz.,  a  standard  acid  and  standard  solu- 

♦  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  86,  129. 
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tion  of  potasaiiim  or  sodium  hydroxide.  Each  of  these  fluids  is 
filled  into  a  Mohb's  burette. 

The  process  is  as  follows: — 

Dissolve  the  alkali  in  water,  and  add  a  measured  quantity  of 
tincture  of  cochineal ;  run  in  now  as  much  of  the  standard  acid  as 
will  snflioe  to  impart  an  orange  tint  to  the  fluid ;  then  boil,  and 
remove  the  last  traces  of  carbonic  acid,  by  boiling,  shaking,  blow- 
ing into  the  flask,  and  flnally  sucking  out  the  air. 

Now  add  standard  solution  of  potash,  drop  by  drop,  until  the 
color  just  appears  violet.  There  is  no  difSculty  in  determining  tlie 
exact  point  at  which  the  reaction  is  completed. 

If  the  standard  solutions  of  potash  and  acid  are  of  correspond- 
ing strength,  the  number  of  c  c.  used  of  the  potash  solution  is 
simply  deducted  from  the  number  of  c.  c  used  of  the  acid.  The 
remainder  expresses  the  volume  of  the  acid  solution  neutralized  by 
the  alkali  in  tiie  examined  sample.  If  the  two  standard  fluids  are 
not  of  corresponding  strength,  the  excess  of  acid  added,  and  sub- 
sequently neutralized  by  the  potash  solution,  is  calculated  from  the 
known  relation  the  one  bears  to  the  other. 

For  the  method  of  calculating  the  weight  of  any  alkali  corre- 
sponding to  1  c  c  of  a  standard  solution  is  given  in  §  192,  p.  682. 

With  regard  to  certain  variations  from  the  ordinary  coui'se 
which  are  occasionally  convenient,  comp.  p.  685. 

§197. 

There  now  still  remain  two  questions  to  be  considered,  which 
are  of  importance  for  the  estiniafion  of  the  commercial  value 
of  potash  and  soda.  The  flrst  concerns  the  separate  determination 
of  the  caustic  alkali,  which  the  sample  under  examination  may 
contain  besides  the  carbonate;  the  second,  the  determination  of 
sodium  carbonate  in  presence  of  potassium  carbonate. 

The  product  may  be  tested  qualitatively  for  caustic  alkali  by 
adding  to  a  solution  barium  chloride  so  long  as  a  precipitate 
forms;  if  the  solution  still  remains  alkaline,  presence  of  caustic 
alkali  is  indicated. 

C.  Determination  of  the  Caustic  Alkali  which  Commercial 
Alkali  may  contain  beside  the  Carbonate. 

Many  kinds  of  potashes  and  crude  soda,  more  especially  the 
latter,  contain,  besides  alkali  carbonate,  also  caustic  alkali ;  and  the 
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clicmist  is  often  called  upon  to  determine  the  amonntof  the  latter; 
as  it  is,  for  instance,  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifierenee  to  the 
soap-boiler  how  much  of  the  soda  is  supplied  to  him  already  in  the 
caustic  state.    This  may  be  effected  as  follows : — 

a.  Determine  in  a  portion  of  the  substance  carbonic  acid 
directly:  convert  the  caustic  alkali  in  another  weighed  portion 
into  carbonate  by  mixing  with  about  an  equal  quantity  of  sand  and 
about  \  its  weight  of  ammonium  carbonate,  adding  as  much  water 
as  the  mass  will  absorb,  evaporating  and  igniting  to  expel  water, 
and  determine  carbonic  acid  in  the  residue.  Deduct  the  per- 
centage of  carbonic  acid  found  in  the  original  substance  from  that 
found  after  treatment  with  ammonium  carbonate.  An  amount  of 
caustic  alkali  must  be  present  equivalent  to  this  difference  (for 
44  pts.  CO.,  62-08  pts.  Na,0,  or  9426  pts.  K,0). 

h.  Determine  (according  to  §196)  the  total  amount  of  alkali 
existing  both  as  carbonate  and  caustic,  and  reckon  it  all  as  car- 
bonate. In  another  portion  determine  the  caustic  alkali  as  follows: 
Dissolve  a  suitable  weighed  portion  in  a  measuring  flask,  add  barium 
chloride  so  long  as  a  precipitate  forms,  fill  to  the  mark  with  water, 
shake  and  allow  to  settle  clear  without  exposure  to  the  air,  take  out 
a  known  portion  of  the  supernatant  clear  fluid  with  a  pipette,  and 
determine  volumetrically  the  caustic  alkali  or  equivalent  barium 
hydroxide  which  it  contains.  The  amount  actually  existing  as  car- 
bonate can  now  be  found  by  calculating  the  carbonate  equivalent 
to  the  caustic  thus  found,  and  deducting  it  from  the  total  amount 
of  alkali  found  and  reckoned  as  carbonate  in  the  other  portion. 

D.  Estimation  of  Sodium  Carbonate  in  pbesence  of  Potas- 
sium Cakbonate. 

Soda,  being  much  cheaper  than  potash,  is  occasionally  used  to 
adulterate  the  latter.  The  common  alkalimetric  methods  not  only 
fail  to  detect  this  adulteration,  but  they  give  the  admixed  sodium 
carbonate  as  potassium  carbonate.  Many  processes*  have  been 
proposed  for  estimating  in  a  simple  way  the  soda  contained  in 
potash,  but  not  one  of  them  can  be  said  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  the  case. 

The   following  tolerably  expeditious  process,  however,   gives 

♦Comp.  HandwOrterbuch  der  Chemie,  2  Aufl.,  I.  448. 
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aocorate  results :  Dissolve  6*25  grm.  of  the  gently-ignited  pearlash 
io  water,  filter  the  solution  into  a  qnarter-litre  flask,  add  acetic  acid 
in  slight  excess,  apply  a  gentle  heat  until  the  carbonic  acid  is 
expelled,  then  add  to  the  fluid,  while  still  hot,  lead  acetate,  drop  by 
drop,  until  the  formation  of  a  precipitate  of  lead  sulphate ^t/^^ 
ceases;  allow  the  mixture  to  cool,  add  water  up  to  the  mark, 
ihake,  allow  to  deposit,  filter  through  a  dry  filter,  and  transfer 
800  c  c.  of  the  filtrate,  corresponding  to  5  grm.  of  pearlash,  to  a 
i^litre  flask.  Add  hydrogen  sulphide  water  up  to  the  mark,  and 
shake.  If  the  lead  acetate  has  been  carefully  added,  the  fluid  will 
now  smell  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  no  longer  contain  lead ;  in 
the  oontraiy  case,  hydrogen  sulphide  gas  must  be  conducted  into 
it.  After  the  lead  sulphide  has  subsided,  fllter  through  a  dry 
filter.  Evaporate  50  c.  c  of  the  filtrate  (corresponding  to  1  grm.  of 
pearlash)  with  addition  of  10  c  c.  hydrochloric  acid,  of  1*10  sp.  gr., 
in  a  weighed  platinum  dish,  to  dryness,  then  cover  the  dish,  heat, 
and  weigh ;  the  weight  found  expresses  the  total  quantity  of  po- 
tassium and  sodium  chlorides  given  by  1  grm.  of  the  pearlash. 
Estimate  the  potassium  and  sodium  now  severally  in  the  indirect 
way,  by  determining  the  chlorine  volumetrically  (§  141, 1.,  ft).  For 
the  calculation  of  the  results,  see  ^^  Calculation  of  Analyses"  in  the 
Appendix. 

4.  ESTIMATION  OF  ALKALI-EARTH  METALS  BY  THE 

ALKAUMETRIC  METHOD. 

§198. 

The  alkali-earth  metals,  when  in  the  form  of  oxides,  hydrox- 
ides, or  carbonates,  may  also  be  determined  volumetrically  by  means 
of  standard  acid  and  alkali  solutions.  Standard  sulphuric  acid  nfay 
be  used  for  magnesium ;  standard  nitric  acid  for  barium,  strontium, 
and  calcium.  The  only  advantage  which  these  acids  possess  over 
hydrochloric  is  that  there  is  less  liability  of  loss  on  heating  solu- 
tions containing  them  in  the  free  state,  which  is  necessary  when  car- 
bonic is  present.  Hydrochloric  acid  can,  however,  be  used  with  safety 
if  precaution  be  taken  to  avoid  the  presence  of  an  unnecessary 
quantity  when  the  solution  is  heated. 

If  an  oxide  or  hydroxide  free  from  carbonic  acid  is  to  be  exam- 
ined,  add  some  water  to  a  weighed  quantity,  and  allow  the  standard 
acid  to  flow  in  from  a  burette  until  solution  is  effected  and  the  solu^ 
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tion  colored  with  litmus  or  cochineal  gives  an  acid  reaction.  Then 
determine  the  excess  of  acid  used  by  means  of  the  standard  alkali 
solution. 

In  case  of  a  carbonate,  dissolve  in  a  flask,  adding  first  water, 
then  standard  hydrochloric  acid  from  a  burette  in  small  successive 
portions,  until  solution  is  complete ;  next  add  the  indicator  (litmus 
or  cochineal)  and  allow  the  standard  alkali  solution  to  run  in  from 
a  burette  until  the  free  acid  is  nearly  neutralized.  Kow  remove 
the  carbonic  acid  by  boiling  a  few  minutes,  and  complete  the  neu- 
tralization with  the  standard  alkali. 

To  calculate  the  amount  of  the  alkali-earth  metal,  deduct  from 
the  volume  of  standard  acid  used  the  amount  neutralized  by  the 
total  quantity  of  standard  alkali  used  (which  is  calculated  from  the 
known  volumetric  relation  of  the  two  solutions) ;  the  remainder  has 
formed  a  normal  salt  with  the  alkali-earth  metal.  The  quantity 
found  to  be  required,  its  absolute  strength,  molecular  weight,  and 
the  atomic  weight  of  the  alkali-earth  metal,  are  data  for  calculating 
the  amount  of  the  latter,  in  the  manner  explained  on  pp.  681-4:.  If 
hydrochloric  acid  is  used  for  a  standard  acid,  bear  in  mind  that  2 
mol.  correspond  to  1  at.  of  an  alkali-earth  metaL 

5.  CHLOKIMETKY. 

§199. 

The  "  chloride  of  lime,"  or  bleaching  powder"  of  commerce, 
contains  calcium  hypochlorite,  calcium  chloride,  and  calcium 
hydroxide.  The  two  latter  ingredients  are  for  the  most  part  com- 
bined with  one  another  as  calcium  oxychloride.  In  freshly  pre- 
pared and  perfectly  normal  chloride  of  lime,  the  quantities  of  cal- 
cittm  hypochlorite  and  calcium  chloride  present  stand  to  each  other 
in  the  proportion  of  their  mol.  weights.  When  such  chloride  of  lime 
is  brought  into  contact  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  whole  of  the 
chlorine  it  contains  is  liberated  in  the  elementary  form,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following  equation  : — 

CaC1.0,  +  CaCl.  +  2n.S0,  =  2CaS0,  +  2  H,0  -f  4C1. 

On  keeping  chloride  of  lime,  however,  the  proportion  between  cal- 
cium hypochlorite  and  calcium  chloride  gradually  changes — the 
former  decreases,  the  latter  increases.  Hence,  from  this  cause  alone, 
to  say  nothing  of  original  difference,  the  commercial  article  is  not 
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of  uniform  quality,  and  on  treatment  with  acid  gives  sometimes 
DKure  and  sometimes  less  chlorine. 

Ab  the  value  of  this  article  depends  entirely  upon  the  amount 
of  chlorine  set  free  on  treatment  with  acid,  chemists  have  devised 
various  simple  methods  of  determining  the  available  amount  of 
chlorine  in  any  given  sample.  These  methods  have  collectively 
received  the  name  of  Chlorimetry.  We  describe  a  few  of  the  best. 

Prkpajultlos  of  the  Solution  of  Chlobioe  of  Lime. 

The  solution  is  prepared  alike  for  all  methods,  and  best  in  the 
following  manner : — 

Weigh  off  10  grm.,  triturate  finely  with  a  little  water,  add  grad- 
ually more  water,  pour  the  liquid  into  a  litre  flask,  triturate  the 
residue  again  with  water,  and  rinse  the  contents  of  the  mortar  care- 
fully into  the  fliask ;  fill  the  latter  to  the  mark,  shake  the  milky 
fluid,  and  examine  it  at  once  in  that  state,  i.e.y  without  allowing  it 
to  deposit;  and  every  time,  before  measuring  off  a  fresh  portion, 
shake  again.  The  results  obtained  with  this  turbid  solution  are 
much  more  constant  and  correct  than  when,  as  is  usually  recom- 
mended, the  fluid  is  allowed  to  deposit,  and  the  experiment  is  made 
with  the  sqpematant  clear  portion  alone.  The  truth  of  this  may 
readily  be  proved  by  making  two  separate  experiments,  one  with 
the  decanted  clear  fluid,  and  the  other  with  the  residuary  turbid 
mixture.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  an  experiment  made  in  my  own 
laboratory,  the  decanted  clear  fluid  gave  22-6  of  chlorine,  the  residu- 
ary mixture  25*0,  the  uniformly  mixed  turbid  solution  24*5. 

1  c  c  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  so  prepared  corre- 
sponds to  0*01  grm.  chloride  of  lime. 

A.  Penot's  Method.* 
§  200. 

This  method  is  based  upon  the  conversion  of  arsenious  acid  into 
arsenic  acid,  or  more  strictly,  an  arsenite  into  an  arsenate,  since  the 
conversion  is  effected  in  an  alkaline  solution.  Potassium  iodide- 
starch  paper  is  employed  to  ascertain  the  exact  point  when  the  reac- 
tion is  completed. 

*  Bulletin  de  la  Soci€te  Industrielle  de  Mulhousc,  1852.  No.  118.— Dingler's 
Polytech.  Journal,  127,  184. 
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a.  Preparation  of  the  Potaseium  lodid^Sta/rch  Paper. 

The  following  method  is  preferable  to  the  origmal  one  given  by 
Pknot: — 

Stir  3  gnn.  of  potato  starch  in  250  c.  c.  of  cold  water,  boil  with 
Btirring,  add  a  solution  of  1  grm.  potassium  iodide  and  1  grm. 
crystallized  sodium  carbonate,  and  dilute  to  500  c.  c.  Moisten  stripe 
of  fine  white  unsized  paper  with  this  fluid,  and  dry.  Keep  in  a 
closed  bottle. 

h.  Preparation  of  the  eclution  of  Areenums  Acid. 

Dissolve  4*4:36  grm.  of  pure  arsenious  oxide  (As,0,)  and  13  grm. 
pure  crystallized  sodium  carbonate  in  600 — 700  c.  c.  water,  with  the 
aid  of  heat,  let  the  solution  cool,  and  then  dilute  to  1  liter.  Each  c.  c. 
of  this  solution  contains  an  amount  of  sodium  arsenite  equivialent 
to  0*004436  grm.  arsenious  oxide  (As,0,),  which  corresponds  to  1 
c.  c.  chlorine  gas  of  0°  and  760  mm.  atmospheric  pressure.* 

As  sodium  arsenite  in  alkaline  solution  is  liable,  when  exposed 
to  access  of  air,  to  be  gradually  converted  into  sodium  arsenate, 
Penot's  solution  should  be  kept  in  small  bottles  with  glass  stoppers, 
filled  to  the  top,  and  a  fresh  bottle  used  for  every  new  series  of 
experiments.  According  to  Fr.  MoHRf  the  solution  keeps 
unclianged,  if  the  arsenious  oxide  and  the  sodium  carbonate  are 
both  absolutely  free  from  oxidizable  matters  (arsenious  sulphide, 
sodium  sulphide,  and  sodium  sulphite). 

*  Penot  gives  the  quantity  of  arsenious  oxide  as  4*44;  but  I  have  corrected 
this  number  to  4'436,  in  accordance  with  the  now  received  atomic  weiglits  of  the 
substances  and  specific  gravity  of  chlorine  gas  —  after  the  following  propor- 
tion : — 

141  -84  (4  at.  CI) :  198  (1.  mol.  AsaO,) : :  3  17763  (weight  of  1  litre  of  chlorine  gas) :  x; 
X  =  4 '436,  i.e.,  the  quantity  of  arsenious  oxide  which  1  litre  of  chlorine  gas 
converts  into  arsenic  acid. 

This  solution  is  arranged  to  suit  the  foreign  method  of  designating  the 
strength  of  chloride  of  lime — viz.,  in  chlorimetrical  degrees  (each  degree  repre- 
sents 1  litre  chlorine  gas  at  0"  and  760  mm.  pressure  in  a  kilogramme  of  thesul>- 
stance).  This  method  was  proposed  by  Gay-Lussac.  The  degrees  may  readily 
be  converted  into  per  cents,  and  vice  verM,  thus:  A  sample  of  chloride  of  lime 
of  90"  contains  90  X  817763  =  285-986  grm.  chlorine  in  1000  grm.  or  2859  in 
100;  and  a  sample  containing  342  per  cent,  chlorine  is  of  107*6*,  for  100  grm.  of 
the  substance  contain  34*2  grm.  chlorine;  .  • .  1000  grm.  of  the  substance  contain 
342  grm.  chlorine,  but  342  grm.  chlorine  =  i.tV:Vt  litres  =  107*6  litres;  .  *  .1000 
grm.  of  the  substance  contain  107*6  litres  chlorine. 

t  His  Lchrbuch  der  Titrirmethode,  2  Aufl.,  8.  290. 
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c.  The  Process* 

Measure  of^  with  a  pipette,  50  c  c.  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of 
lime  prepared  according  to  the  directions  of  §  199,  transfer  to  a 
beaker,  and  from  a  50  c.  c.  burette  add  slowly,  and  at  last  drop  by 
drop,  the  solution  of  arsenious  acid,  with  constant  stirring,  until  a 
drop  of  the  mixture  produces  no  longer  a  blue-colored  spot  on  the 
iodized  paper ;  it  is  very  easy  to  hit  the  point  exactly,  as  the  grad- 
ually increasing  faintness  of  tlie  blue  spots  made  on  the  paper  by 
the  fluid  dropped  on  it  indicates  the  approaching  termination  of  the 
reaction,  and  warns  the  operator  to  confine  the  further  addition  of 
the  solution  of  arsenious  acid  to  a  single  drop  at  a  time.  The  num- 
ber of  ^  c.  c.  used  indicates  directly  tlie  number  of  chlorimetrical 
d^rees  (see  note),  as  the  following  calculation  shows :  Suppose  you 
have  used  40  c.  c  of  solution  of  arsenious  acid,  then  the  quantity  of 
chloride  of  lime  used  in  the  experiment  contains  40  c.  c.  of  elilorine 
gas.  Now,  the  50  c.  c.  of  solution  employed  correspond  to  0*5  grm. 
of  chloride  of  lime ;  therfore  0*5  grm.  of  chloride  of  lime  contain 
40  c  c.  chlorine  gas,  therefore  1000  grm.  contain  80000  c.  c.  =  80 
litres.  This  method  gives  very  constant  and  accurate  results,  and 
appears  to  be  particularly  well  suited  for  use  in  manufacturing 
establislmients  where  there  is  no  objection,  on  the  score  of  danger, 
to  the  employment  of  arsenious  acid.     (Expt.  No.  99.) 

• 

B.  Otto's  Method. 
§  201. 

The  principle  of  this  method  is  as  follows: — 

Two  molecules  of  ferrous  sulphate  when  brought  in  contact 
with  chlorine  in  presence  of  water  and  free  sulphuric  acid,  give  1 
moL  ferric  sulphate  and  2  mol.  IICl,  the  process  consuming  2  at. 
chlorine. 

2FeS0,  +  H,SO.  +  2C1  =  Fe(SO,),  +  2HCL 
1  mol.  crystallized  ferrous  sulphate : — 

(FeSO/7H.O)  =  278 

correspond  to  35*46  of  chlorine,  or,  in  other  terms,  0*7839  grm. 
crystallized  ferrous  sulphate  correspond  to  0*1  grm.  chlorine. 

The  ferrous  sulphate  required  for  these  experiments  is  best  pre- 
pared as  follows : — 
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Take  iron  nails,  free  from  rust,  and  dissolve  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  applying  heat  in  the  last  stage  of  the  operation '.filter  the  solu- 
tion, still  hot,  into  about  twice  its  volume  of  common  alcohol.    The 

precipitate  consists  of 

FeSO,  +  7H.0. 

Collect  upon  a  filter,  wash  with  common  alcohol,  spread  upon  a 
sheet  of  blotting  paper,  and  dry  in  the  air.  When  the  mass  smells 
no  longer  of  alcohol,  transfer  to  a  bottle  and  keep  this  well  corked. 
Instead  of  ferrous  sulphate,  ammonium  ferrous  sulphate  (p.  118) 
may  be  used.  0*1  grm.  of  chlorine  reacts  with  1*1055  grm.  of  this 
double  sulphate. 

The  Process. 

Dissolve  3-1356  grm.  (4  X  '7839  grm.)  of  the  precipitated  fer- 
rous sulphate,  or  4*422  grm.  (4  X  1'1055  grm.)  of  ammonium  fer- 
rous sulphate,  with  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  in  water,  to  200  c  c  ;  take  out,  with  a  pipette,  50  c.  c,  corre- 
sponding to  0*7839  grm.  ferrous  sulphate,  or  1*1055  grm.  ammonium 
ferrous  sulphate,  dilute  with  150 — 200  c.  c.  water,  add  a  suflSciency 
of  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  and  run  in  from  a  50  c.  c.  burette  the 
freshly  shaken  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  prepared  according  to 
§  199,  until  the  ferrous  sulphate  is  completely  converted  into  ferric 
sulphate.  To  know  the  exact  point  when  the  reaction  is  completed, 
place  a  number  of  drops  of  a  sohition  of  potassium  ferricyanide  on 
a  plate,  and  when  the  operation  is  drawing  to  an  end  apply  some 
of  the  mixture  with  a  stirring-rod  to  one  of  the  drops  on  the  plate, 
and  observe  whether  it  produces  a  blue  precipitate ;  repeat  the 
experiment  after  every  fresh  addition  of  two  drops  of  the  solution 
of  chloride  of  lime.  When  the  mixture  no  longer  produces  a  blue 
precipitate  in  the  solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide  on  the  plate, 
read  off  the  number  of  volumes  used  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of 
lime. 

The  amount  of  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  used  contained  0*1 
grm.  of  chlorine.  Suppose  40  c.  c.  have  been  used :  as  every  c.  c. 
corresponds  to  0*10  grm.  of  chloride  of  lime,  the  percentage  by 
weight  of  available  chlorine  in  the  chloride  of  lime  is  found  by  the 
following  proportion : — 

0-40  :  0*10::  100  :  a?;  a?  =  25; 

or,  by  dividing  1000  by  the  number  of  c.  c.  used  of  the  solution  of 

chloride  of  lime. 
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This  method   alck)   gives  very  satisfactory  results,  provided 

ilwajs  that  the  ferrons  salt  is  perfectly  dry  and  free  from  ferric 

ttlt 

Modification  of  the  preceding  Method. 

Instead  of  the  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate,  a  solution  of  ferrous 
dbloride,  prepared  by  dissolving  pianoforte  wire  in  hydrochloric 
acid  (according  to  p.  268),  may  be  used  with  the  best  results.  If 
0*6316  of  pure  metallic  iron,  t.  ^.,  0*6335  of  fine  pianoforte  wire 
(which  may  be  assumed  to  contain  99*7  per  cent,  of  iron),  are  dis- 
solved to  200  c.  c,  the  solution  so  prepared  contains  exactly  the 
same  amount  of  iron  as  the  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  above  men- 
tioned— ^that  is  to  say,  50  c.  c.  of  it  correspond  to  0*1  grm.  chlorine. 
But  as  it  is  inconvenient  to  weigh  off  a  definite  quantity  of  iron 
wire,  the  following  course  may  be  pursued  in  preference :  Weigh  oflE 
locarately  about  0*15  grm.,  dissolve,  dilute  the  solution  to  about 
900  c  c,  convert  the  ferrous  into  ferric  chloride  with  the  solution 
of  chloride  of  lime,  prepared  according  to  the  directions  of  §  199, 
and  calculate  the  chlorine  by  the  proportion 

56  :  85*46  ::  the  quantity  of  iron  used  :  a?; 

the  X  found  corresponds  to  the  chlorine  contained  in  the  amount 
used  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  This  calculation  may  be 
dispensed  with  by  the  application  of  the  following  formula,  in 
which  the  carbon  in  the  {)ianoforte  wire  is  taken  into  account : — 

Multiply  the  weight  of  the  pianoforte  wire  by  6313,  and  divide 
tlie  product  by  this  number  of  b.  c  used  of  the  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime;  the  resi^lt  expresses  the  percentage  of  chlorine  by 
weight. 

This  method  gives  very  good  results.  I  have  described  it  here 
principally  because  it  dispenses  altogether  with  the  use  of  standard 
fluids.  It  is  therefore  particularly  well  adapted  for  occasional 
examinations  of  samples  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  also  by  way  of 
controL    (See  Expt.  Ko.  99.) 

C  Bunsen's  Method. 

Pour  10  c.  c.  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  prepared  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  of  §  199  (containing  0*1  chloride  of  lime),  into 
a  beaker,  and  add  about  6  c.  c.  of  the  solution  of  potassium  iodide, 
prepared  according  to  p.  445  (containing  0*6  EI) ;  dilute  the  mix- 
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tore  with  about  100  c.  c,  of  water,  acidify  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  determine  the  liberated  iodine  as  directed  §  146.  As  1  at. 
iodine  corresponds  to  1  at.  chlorine,  the  calculation  is  easy.  This 
method  gives  excellent  results.     ((Compare  Expt.  Ko  99.) 


6.  EXAMINATION  OF  BLACK  OXIDE  OF  MANGANESE 

§  202. 

'  The  native  black  oxide  of  manganese  (as  also  the  regenerated 
artificial  product)  is  a  mixture  of  manganese  dioxide  with  lower 
oxides  of  that  metal,  and  with  ferric  oxide,  clay,  &c., ;  it  also  inva- 
riably contains  moisture,  and  frequently  chemically  combined 
water.  The  commercial  value  of  the  article  depends  entirely  upon 
the  amount  of  dioxide  (or,  more  correctly  expressed,  of  available 
oxygen)  which  it  contains.  By  "  available  oxygen"  we  understand 
the  excess  of  oxygen  contained  in  a  manganese,  over  the  1  at.  com- 
bined with  the  metal  to  monoxide ;  upon  treating  the  ore  with 
hydi*ochloric  acid,  an  amount  of  chlorine  is  obtained  equivalent  to 
this  excess  of  oxygen.  This  available  oxygen  is  always  expressed 
in  the  form  of  manganese  dioxide.  1  at.  corresponds  to  1  mol.  man 
ganese  dioxide,  since  MnO,  =  MnO  +  O. 

I.  Drying  the  Sample. 

All  analyses  of  manganese  proceed,  of  course,  upon  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  sample  operated  upon  is  a  fair  average  specimen  of 
the  ore.  A  portion  of  a  tolerably  finely  powdered  average  sample 
is  generally  sent  for  analysis  to  the  chemist ;  in  the  case  of  new 
lodes,  however,  a  number  of  samples,  taken  from  different  parts  of 
the  mine,  are  also  occasionally  sent.  If,  in  the  latter  case,  the  aver- 
age composition  of  the  ore  is  to  be  ascertained,  and  not  simply  that 
of  several  samples,  the  following  course  must  be  resorted  to :  Crush 
the  several  samples  of  the  ore,  in  an  iron  mortar,  to  coarse  powder, 
and  pass  the  whole  of  this  through  a  rather  coarse  sieve.  Mix  uni- 
formly, then  remove  a  suflSeiently  large  portion  of  the  coarse  pow- 
der with  a  spoon,  reduce  it  to  powder  in  a  steel  mortar,  passing  the 
whole  of  this  through  a  fine  sieve.  Mix  the  powder  obtained  by 
this  second  process  of  pulverization  most  intimately ;  take  about  8 
— 10  grm.  of  it,  and  triturate  this,  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  in 
an  agate  mortar,  to  an  impalpable  powder.    Average  samples  are 
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generally  alretdy  sufficiently  fine  to  require  only  the  last  opera- 
tion. 

Ab  r^ards  the  temperature  at  which  the  powder  is  to  be 
dried,  if  you  desire  to  expel  the  whole  of  the  moisture  without  dis- 
turbing any  of  the  water  of  hydration,  the  temperature  adopted 
must  be  120^  (this  is  the  result  of  my  own  experiments,  see  Expt 
No.  100).  But,  as  there  appears  to  be  at  present  an  almost  univer- 
sal understanding,  in  the  manganese  trade,  to  limit  the  drying  tem- 
perature to  100^,  the  fine  powder  is  exposed,  in  a  shallow  copper  or 
brass  pan,  for  6  hours,  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  in  a 
water  bath  (p.  53,  fig.  23.) 

When  tlie  samples  have  been  dried,  they  are  introduced,  still 
hot,  into  glass  tubes  12 — 14  cm.  long  and  8 — 10  mm.  wide,  sealed 
at  one  end ;  these  tubes  are  then  corked  and  allowed  to  cool. 

In  laboratories  where  whole  series  of  analyses  of  different  ores 
are  of  frequent  occurrence,  it  is  advisable  to  number  the  drying- 
pans  and  glass  tubes,  and  to  transfer  the  samples  always  from  the 
pan  to  the  tube  of  the  corresponding  number. 

IL  Deteemination  of  the  Manganese  Dioxide. 

§  203. 

Of  the  many  methods  that  have  been  proposed  for  the  valuation 
of  manganese  ores,  I  select  three  as  the  most  expeditious  and  accu- 
rate. The  first  is  more  particularly  adapted  for  technical  pur- 
poses. 

A.  Fbesenius  (md  Will's  Method. 

a.  If  oxalic  acid  (or  an  oxalate)  is  brought  into  contact  with 
manganese  dioxide  in  presence  of  water  and  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid,  manganous  sulphate  is  formed,  and  carbon  dioxide  evolved, 
while  the  oxygen,  which  we  may  assume  to  exist  in  the  manganese 
dioxide  in  combination  with  the  monoxide,  combines  with  the  ele- 
ments of  the  oxalic  acid,  and  thr4  converts  the  latter  into  carbon 
dioxide. 

MnO,  +  H,SO,  -f  H.C.O.  =  MnSO.  +  2H,0  +  2C0,. 

Each  atom  of  available  oxygen,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same, 
each  mol.  binoxide  of  manganese  =  87,  gives  2  moL  carbon  dioxide 
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b.  If  this  procefis  is  performed  in  a  weighed  apparatus  from 
which  nothing  except  the  evolved  carbonic  acid  can  escape,  and 
which,  at  the  same  time,  permits  the  complete  expulsion  of  that 
acid,  the  diminution  of  weight  will  at  once  show  the  amount  of 
carbonic  acid  which  has  escaped,  and  consequently,  by  a  very  sim- 
ple calculation,  the  quantity  of  dioxide  contained  in  the  analyzed 
manganese  ore.  As  88  parts,  by  weight,  of  carbon  dioxide  corre- 
spond to  87  of  manganese  dioxide,  the  carbon  dioxide  found  need 
simply  be  multiplied  by  87,  and  the  product  divided  by  88,  or  the 
carbon  dioxide  may  be  multiplied  by 

?.^~0-9887, 
88~  ' 

to  find  the  corresponding  amount  of  manganese  dioxide. 

c.  But  even  this  calculation  may  be  avoided  by  simply  using  in 
the  operation  the  exact  weight  of  ore  which,  if  the  latter  con- 
sisted of  pure  dioxide,  would  give  100  parts  of  carbon  dioxide. 

The  number  of  parts  evolved  of  carbon  dioxide  expresses,  in 
that  case,  directly  the  number  of  parts  of  dioxide  contained 
in  100  parts  of  the  analyzed  ore.  It  results  from  h  that  98*87 
is  the  number  required.  Suppose  the  experiment  is  made 
with  0*9887  grm.  of  the  ore,  the  number  of  centigrammes  of 
carbon  dioxide  evolved  in  the  process  expresses  directly  tlie 
percentage  of  dioxide  contained  in  the  analyzed  manganese  ore. 
Now,  as  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  evolved  from  0*9887 
grm.  of  manganese  would  be  rather  small  for  accurate  weigli- 
ing,  it  is  advisable  to  take  a  multiple  of  this  weight,  and  to 
divide  afterwards  the  number  of  centigrammes  of  carbon  dioxide 
evolved  from  this  multiple  weight  by  the  same  number  by  which 
the  unit  has  been  multiplied.  Tlie  multiple  which  answers  the  pur- 
pose best  for  superior  ores  is  the  triple,  =  2*966 ;  for  inferior  ores, 
I  recommend  the  quadruple,  =  3*955,  or  the  quintuple,  =  4*9435. 

The  analytical  process  is  performed  in  the  apparatus  illustrated 
in  fig.  58,  p.  409. 

The  flask  A  should  hold,  up  to  the  neck,  about  120  c.  c ;  B 
about  100  c.  c.  The  latter  is  half  filled  with  sulphuric  acid  ;  the 
tube  a  is  closed  at  h  with  a  little  wax  ball,  or  a  very  small  piece  of 
caoutchouc  tubing,  with  a  short  piece  of  glass  rod  inserted  in  the 
other  end. 

Place  2*966,  or  3*955,  or  4*9435  grm. — according  to  the  quality 
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of  the  ore — ^in  a  watch-glass,  and  tare  the  latter  most  accurately  on 
a  delicate  balance ;  then  remove  the  weights  from  the  watch-glass, 
and  replace  them  by  manganese  from  the  tube,  very  cautiously, 
with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  tap  with  theiinger,  until  the  equilibrium  is 
exactly  restored.  Transfer  the  weighed  sample,  with  the  aid  of  a 
card,  to  the  flask  A^  add  5 — 6  grm.  normal  sodium  oxalate,  or 
about  7'5  grm.  normal  potassium '  oxalate,  in  powder,  and  as  much 
water  as  will  fill  the  flask  to  about  one  third.  Insert  the  cork  into 
Ay  and  tare  the  apparatus  on  a  strong  but  delicate  balance,  by 
means  of  shot,  and  lastly,  tinfoil,  not  placed  directly  on  the  scale, 
but  in  an  appropriate  vessel.  The  tare  is  kept  under  a  glass  bell. 
Try  whether  the  apparatus  closes  air-tight.  Then  make  some  sul- 
phuric acid  flow  from  B  into  A^  by  applying  suction  to  rf,  by 
means  of  a  caoutchouc  tube.  The  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  com- 
mences immediately  in  a  steady  and  uniform  mannei;.  When  it 
begins  to  slacken,  cause  a  fresh  portion  of  sulphuric  acid  to  pass 
into  Ay  and  repeat  this  until  the  manganese  ore  is  completely 
decomposed,  which,  if  the  sample  has  been  very  finely  pulverized, 
requires  at  the  most  about  five  minutes.  The  complete  decompo- 
sition of  the  analyzed  ore  is  indicated,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  ces- 
sation of  the  disengagement  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  its  non-renewal 
upon  the  influx  of  a  fresh  portion  of  sulphuric  acid  into  A ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  the  total  disappearance  of  every  trace  of  black 
powder  from  tlie  bottom  of  A* 

Now  cause  some  more  sulphuric  acid  to  pass  from  J?  into  Ay 
to  heat  the  fluid  in  the  latter,  and  expel  the  last  traces  of  carbon 
dioxide  therein  dissolved ;  remove  the  wax  stopper,  or  india-rubber 
tube,  from  ft,  and  apply  gentle  suction  to  d  until  tlie  air  drawn  out 
tastes  no  longer  of  carbon  dioxide.  I^et  the  apparatus  cool  com- 
pletely in  the  air,  and  place  it  on  the  balance,  with  the  tare  on  the 
other  scale,  and  restore  equilibrium.  The  number  of  centigramme 
weights  added,  divided  by  3,  4,  or  5,  according  to  the  multiple  of 
0*9887  grm.  used,  expresses  the  percentage  of  dioxide  contained  in 
the  analyzed  ore. 

In  experiments  made  with  definite  quantities  of  the  ore,  weigh- 
ing in  an  open  watch-glass  cannot  well  be  avoided,  and  the  dried 
manganese  is  thns  exposed  to  the  chance  of  a  reabsorption  of  water 


*  If  the  manganese  ore  has  been  pulverized  in  an  iron  mortar,  a  few  black 
qiots  (partielea  of  iron  from  the  mortar)  wiU  often  remain  perccpUble. 
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from  the  air,  which  of  course  tends  to  interfere,  to  howerer  so 
trifling  an  extent,  with  the  accuracy  of  the  results.  In  very  pre- 
cise experiments,  therefore,  the  best  way  is  to  analyze  an  indeter- 
minate quantity  of  the  ore,  and  to  calculate  the  percentage  as 
shown  above.  For  this  purpose,  one  of  the  little  corked  tubes, 
filled  with  the  dry  pulverized  ore,  is  accurately  weighed,  and 
about  3  to  5  grm.  (according  to  the  quality  of  the  ore)  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  flask  A.  By  now  reweighing  the  tube,  the  exact 
quantity  of  ore  in  the  flask  is  ascertained.  To  facilitate  this  opera- 
tion, it  is  advisable  to  scratch  on  the  tube,  with  a  file,  marks  indi- 
cating approximately  the  various  quantities  which  may  be  required 
for  the  analysis,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  ore. 

With  proper  skill  and  patience  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  a 
good  balance  and  correct  weights,  this  method  gives  most  accurate 
and  corresponding  results,  differing  in  two  analyses  of  the  same 
ore  barely  to  the  extent  of  0*2  per  cent. 

If  the  results  of  two  assays  differed  by  more  than  0*2  per  cent., 
a  third  experiment  should  be  made.  In  laboratories  where  analyses 
of  manganese  ores  are  matters  of  frequent  occurrence,  it  will  be 
found  convenient  to  use  an  aspirator  for  sucking  out  the  carbon 
dioxide.  In  the  case  of  very  moist  air,  the  error  which  proceeds 
from  the  fact  that  the  water  in  the  air  drawn  through  the  appara- 
tus is  retained,  and  which  is  usually  quite  inconsiderable,  may  now 
be  increased  to  an  important  extent.  Under  such  circumstances, 
connect  the  end  of  the  tube  h  with  a  calcium  chloride  tube  during 
the  suction. 

Very  accurate  determinations  may  also  be  made  by  weighing 
the  evolved  carbon  dioxide.  For  this  purpose  the  apparatus 
described  on  page  414,  fig.  61,  is  well  adapted.  From  '5  to  1.  grm, 
ore  should  be  used  for  a  determination.  Introduce  the  ore  and 
oxalic  acid  or  oxalate  into  the  decomposing  flask,  fill  the  flask  about 
one  third  with  water,  connect  the  several  parts  of  the  apparatus  as 
for  the  determination  of  carbonic  acid,  decompose  the  ore  by 
admitting  gradually  strong  sulphuric  acid,  remove  the  evolved  CO, 
completely  from  the  unweighed  portion  of  the  apparatus  into  the 
potash  bulbs  as  described  for  the  determination  of  CO,. 

Some  ores  of  manganese  contain  carbonates  of  the  alkali-earth 
metals^  which  of  course  necessitates  a  modification  of  the  foregoing 
process.  To  ascertain  whether  carbonates  of  the  alkali-earth  metals 
are  present,  boil  a  sample  of  the  pulverized  ore  with  water,  and 
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add  nitric  add.  If  any  effervescence  takes  place,  the  process  is 
modified  as  follows  (Bohb*): 

After  the  weighed  portion  of  ore  has  been  introduced  into 
the  flask  Aj  treat  it  with  water,  so  that  the  flask  may  be  about 
i  full,  add  a  few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  part,  by  weight, 
snlpharic  acid,  to  5  parts  water)  and  warm  with  agitation,  prefer- 
ably in  a  water  bath.  After  some  time  dip  a  rod  in  and  test 
whether  the  fluid  possesses  a  strongly  acid  reaction.  If  it  does 
not,  add  more  sulphuric  acid.  As  soon  as  the  whole  of  the  car- 
bonates are  decomposed  by  continued  heating  of  the  acidified  finid, 
completely  neutralize  the  excess  of  acid  with  soda  solution  free 
from  carbonic  acid,  allow  to  cool,  add  the  usual  quantity  of  sodium 
oxalate,  and  proceed  as  above. 

If  you  have  no  soda  solution  free  from  carbonic  acid  at  hand, 
yon  may  place  the  sodium  oxalate  or  oxalic  acid  (about  3  grm.)  in 
a  small  tube,  and  suspend  this  in  the  fiask  A  by  means  of  a  thread 
fastened  by  the  cork.  When  the  apparatus  is  tared,  and  you  have 
satisfied  yourself  that  it  is  air-tight,  release  the  thread  and  proceed 
as  above. 

B.  Bunsen's  Method. 

Beduce  the  ore  to  the  very  finest  powder,  weigh  off  about  0*4 
grm.,  introduce  this  into  the  small  fiask  a,  ilhistrated  in  fig.  64,  p. 
435,  and  pour  pure  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  over  it ;  conduct  the 
process  exactly  as  in  the  analysis  of  chromates.  Boil  until  the  ore 
is  completely  dissolved  and  all  the  chlorine  expelled,  wliich  is 
effected  in  a  few  minutes.  2  atoms  of  iodine  separated  coriespond 
to  2  at  chlorine  evolved,  and  accordingly  to  1  mol.  of  manganese 
dioxide.  For  the  estimation  of  the  separated  iodine,  the  method 
§  146  may  be  employed.     Results  most  accurate. 

C.  JSSfUmatian  of  the  Manganese  Dioxide  ly  means  of  Iron. 

Dissolve,  in  a  small  long-necked  fiask,  placed  in  a  slanting  posi- 
tion, about  1  grm.  pianoforte  wire,  accurately  weighed,  in  moder* 
ately  concentrated  pure  hydrochloric  acid ;  weigh  off  about  0*6  grm. 
of  the  sample  of  manganese  ore  in  a  little  tube,  drop  this  into  the 
flask,  with  its  contents,  and  heat  cautiously  until  the  ore  is  dis- 
solved. 1  mol.  of  manganese  dioxide  converts  2  at.  of  dissolved 
iron  from  the  state  of  ferrous  to  ferric  chloride.    When  complete 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  1,  48. 
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isolntion  has  taken  place,  dilate  the  contents  of  the  flask  with  water, 
allow  to  cool,  rinse  into  a  beaker,  and  determine  the  iron  still 
remaining  in  the  state  of  ferrous  chloride  with  potassium  dichro 
mate  (p.  274).  Deduct  this  from  the  weight  of  the  wire  employed 
in  the  process ;  the  difference  expresses" the  quantity  of  iron  which 
has  been  converted  by  the  oxygen  of  the  manganese  from  ferrous 
to  ferric  chloride.*  This  difference  multiplied  by  ^f^  or  0*7768 
gives  the  amount  of  manganese  dioxide  in  the  analyzed  ore.  This 
method  also,  if  carefully  executed,  gives  very  accurate  results. 

The  main  reason  why  this  method  is  less  suitable  for  industrial 
use  than  the  first  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  analyst  must  work  with 
much  smaller  quantities  of  substance.  Hence  to  obtain  results 
equally  accurate  with  those  yielded  by  A,  far  greater  nicety  in 
weighing  and  manipulating  is  required.  Instead  of  metallic  iron, 
weighed  quantities  of  pure  ferrous  sulphate  or  ferrous  ammonium 
sulphate  may  be  used. 


in.  Estimation  of  Moistubb  in  Manoanbss. 

§204. 

In  the  purchase  and  sale  of  manganese,  a  certain  proportion  of 
moisture  is  usually  assumed  to  be  present,  and  often  a  percentage 
is  fixed  within  which  the  moisture  must  be  confined.  In  estimat- 
ing the  moisture  the  same  temperature  should  be  employed,  at 
which  the  drying  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  dioxide  is 
effected  (§  202,  L). 

As  the  amount  of  moisture  in  an  ore  may  be  altered  by  the 
operations  of  crushing  and  pulverizing,  the  experiment  should  be 
made  with  a  sample  of  the  mineral  which  has  not  yet  been  sul>- 
jected  to  these  processes.  The  drying  must  be  continued  until  no 
further  diminution  of  weight  is  observed  ;  at  100°,  this  takes  about 
6  hours ;  at  1 20°,  generally  only  1 J  hours.  If  the  moisture  in  a 
manganese  ore  is  not  to  be  estimated  on  the  spot,  but  in  the  labora- 
tory, a  fair  average  sample  of  the  ore  should  bo  forwarded  to  the 
chemist  in  a  strong,  perfectly  dry,  and  well-corked  bottle. 

*  In  very  precise  experiments,  the  weight  of  the  iron  must  be  multiplied  by 
0*997,  since  pianoforte  wire  may  always  be  assumed  to  contain  about  0*003 
impurities. 
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lY.  Estimation  of  thb  Amotint  of  Htbkoohlobio  Aom  bbquibbd 

FOB  THB  COXPLETB  DbOOMPOSITION  OF  A   MaHOAKBSE. 

§205. 

Different  manganese  ores,  containing  the  same  amount  of  avail- 
able oxygen,  or,  as  it  is  usually  expressed,  of  binoxide  of  manga- 
nese, may  require  very  different  quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid  to 
effect  their  decomposition  and  solution,  so  as  to  give  an  amount  of 
ehlorine  corresponding  to  the  available  oxygen  in  them ;  thus,  an 
ore  consisting  of  60  per  cent,  of  binoxide  of  manganese  and  40  per 
cent  of  sand  and  clay  requires  4  mol.  hydrochloric  acid  to  1  at.  of 
available  oxygen;  whereas  an  equally  rich  ore  containing  lower 
oxides  of  manganese,  ferric  oxide,  or  calcium  carbonate  requires  a 
much  krger  proportion  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  question  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  following  process : — 

Determine  volumetrically  the  strength  of  a  moderately  strong 
hydrochloric  acid  (of,  say,  1*10  sp.  gr.).  Warm  10  c.  c.  of  the  same 
acid  with  a  weighed  quantity  (about  1  grm.)  of  the  manganese,  in 
a  small,  long-necked  flask,  with  a  glass  tube,  about  8  feet  long, 
fitted  into  the  neck.  Fix  the  flask  in  a  position  that  the  tube  is 
directed  obliquely  upwards,  and  then  gently  heat  the  contents. 
As  soon  as  the  manganese  is  decomposed,  apply  a  somewhat 
stronger  heat  for  a  short  time,  to  expel  the  chlorine  which  stiU 
remains  in  solution ;  but  carefully  avoid  continuing  the  application 
of  heat  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  it  is  of  importance 
to  guard  against  the  slightest  loss  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Let  the 
flask  cool,  dilute  the  contents  with  water,  and  determine  the  free 
hydrochloric  acid  remaining.  Deduct  the  quantity  found  from 
that  originally  added ;  the  difference  expresses  the  amount  of 
hydrochloric  acid  required  to  effect  the  decomposition  of  the  man- 
ganese ore. 

7.  ANALYSIS  OF  COMMON  SALT. 

§  206. 

I  select  this  example  to  show  how  to  analyze,  with  accuracy  and 
tolerable  expedition,  salts  which,  with  a  predominant  principal 
ingredient,  contain  small  quantities  of  other  substances. 
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a.  Bednce  the  salt  by  trituration  to  a  uniform  powder,  and  put 
this  into  a  stoppered  bottle. 

b.  Weigh  off  10  grm.  of  the  powder,  and  dissolve  in  a  beaker 
by  digestion  with  water ;  filter  the  solution  into  a  J-litre  flask,  and 
thoroughly  wash  the  small  residue  which  generally  remains. 
Finally,  fill  the  flask  with  water  up  to  the  mark,  and  shake  the 
fluid. 

If  small  white  grains  of  calcium  sulphate  are  left  on  dissolving 
the  salt,  reduce  them  to  powder  in  a  mortar,  add  water,  let  the 
mixture  digest  for  some  time,  decant  the  clear  supernatant  fluid 
on  to  a  filter,  triturate  the  undissolved  deposit  again,  add  water, 
&c.,  and  repeat  the  operation  until  complete  solution  is  effected. 

€.  Ignite  and  weigh  the  dried  insoluble  residue  of  ft,  and  subject 
it  to  a  qualitative  examination,  more  especially  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  is  perfectly  free  from  calcium  sulphate. 

d.  Of  the  solution  b,  measure  off  successively  the  following 
quantities : 

For  e.    50  c.  c.  corresponding  to  1  grm.  of  common  salt. 
"  /.  160  c  c.  "  "   3 

«    g.  150  c.  c.  "  "   3 

"   L    50  cc  *'  ''   1 

e.  Determine  in  the  50  c.  c.  measured  off,  the  chlorine  as  directed 
§  141,  I.,  a  or  b. 

f.  Determine  in  the  150  c.  c.  measured  off,  sulphuric  acid  as 
directed  §  132,  I.,  1. 

g.  Determine  in  the  150  c.  c.  measured  off,  the  calcium  and 
magnesium,  as  directed  p.  496,  28. 

A.  Mix  the  50  c  c.  measured  off  in  a  platinum  dish,  with  about 
i  c.  c.  of  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  proceed  as  directed 
§  98,  1.  The  neutral  residue  contains  the  sulphates  of  sodium, 
calcium,  and  magnesium.  Deduct  from  this  the  quantity  of  the 
two  latter  substances  as  resulting  from  g ;  the  remainder  is  sodium 
sulphate. 

i.  Determine  in  another  weighed  portion  of  the  salt,  the  water 
as  directed  §  35,  a,  a,  at  the  end. 

A.  Bromine  and  other  bodies,  of  which  only  very  minute  traces 
are  found  in  common  salt,  are  determined  by  the  methods  described 
in  Part  I. 
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a  ANALYSIS  OF  GUNPOWDER* 

§  207. 

Gunpowder,  as  is  well  known,  consists  of  nitre,  sulphur,  and  char- 
coal, and,  in  the  ordinary  condition,  invariably  contains  a  small  quan- 
tity of  moisture.  The  analysis  is  frequently  confined  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  three  constituents  and  the  moisture,  but  often  the 
elimination  is  extended  to  the  nature  of  the  charcoal,  and  the  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  ash  therein  are  estimated. 

a.  Determination  of  the  Moisture, 

Weigh  2 — 3  grm.  of  the  substance  (not  reduced  to  powder) 
between  two  well-fitting  watch-glasses,  and  dry  in  the  desiccator,  or 
tt  a  gentle  heat,  not  exceeding  60°,  till  the  weight  remains  con- 
stant. 

J.  Determin(Uion  of  the  Nitre. 

Place  an  accurately  weighed  quantity  (about  5  grm.)  on  a  filter, 
moistened  with  water;  saturate  with  water,  and,  after  some  time, 
repeatedly  pour  small  quantities  of  hot  water  upon  it  until  the 
potassium  nitrate  is  completely  extracted.  Keceive  the  first  filtrate 
in  a  small  weighed  platinum  dish,  the  washings  in  a  beaker  or 
small  flask.  Evaporate  the  contents  of  the  platinum  dish  cau- 
tiously, adding  the  washings  from  time  to  time,  heat  the  residue 
cautiously  to  incipient  fusion,  and  weigh  itf 

c.  Determination  of  the  SuJphur, 

Oxidize  2 — 3  grm.  of  the  powder  with  pure  concentrated  nitric 
add  and  potassium  chlorate,  the  latter  being  added  in  small  por- 
tions, while  the  fluid  is  maintained  in  gentle  ebullition.  If  the 
operation  is  continued  long  enough,  it  usually  happens  that  both 
the  charcoal  and  sulphur  are  fully  oxidized,  and  a  clear  solution  is 

♦  Ab  regards  the  determination  of  the  sp.  gr.  of  gunpowder,  I  refer  to  ITeer- 
■n's  paper  on  the  subject,  in  Mitthcilungen  des  Gewerbevereins  fttr  Hannover, 
18M,  1(»-178;  Polyt.  Centralbl.  1856,  1118. 

t  The  potassium  nitrate  may  also  be  estimated  in  an  expeditious  manner,  and 
withjBufflcient  accuracy  for  technical  purposes,  by  means  of  a  hydrometer,  which 
is  constructed  to  indicate  the  percentage  of  this  ingredient  when  floated  in  water 
containing  a  certain  proportion  of  gunpowder  in  solution.  A  method  based 
upon  the  same  principle,  proposed  by  Uchatius,  is  given  in  the  Wiener  akad.  Ber. 
Z.  748;  also  Anna!,  d.  Chem.  u.  Phann«  88,  895. 
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finally  obtained.  Evaporate  with  excess  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid 
on  a  water-bath  to  dryness,  filter,  if  undissolved  charcoal  should 
render  it  necessary,  and  determine  the  sulphuric  acid  after  §  132, 
I.,  1. 

d.  Determination  of  the  Cha/rcoal. 

Digest  a  weighed  portion  of  the  powder  repeatedly  with 
ammonium  sulphide,  till  all  sulphur  is  dissolved,  collect  the  char- 
coal on  a  filter  dried  at  100°,  wash  it  first  with  water  containing 
ammonium  sulphide,  then  with  pure  water,  dry  at  100°,  and  weigh. 

The  charcoal  so  obtained  must,  under  all  circumstances,  be 
tested  for  sulphur  by  the  method  given  under  c,  and  if  occasion 
require,  the  sulphur  must  be  determined  in  an  aliquot  part.  The 
charcoal  may  also  be  examined  as  regards  its  behavior  to  potash 
solution  (in  which  "red  charcoal"*  is  partially  soluble)  and  an 
aliquot  part  may  be  subjected  to  elementary  analysis  according  to 
§  177  or  §  178.  For  this  latter  purpose  take  a  portion  of  the  char- 
coal dried  at  100°,  and  dry  at  190°  (Weltzien).  If  the  charcoal, 
on  this  second  drying,  suffers  a  diminution  of  weight,  calculate  the 
latter  into  per  cents,  of  the  gunpowder,  deduct  it  from  the  charcoal, 
and  add  it  to  the  moisture. 

9.  ANALYSIS  OF  SILICATES  AND  SILICEOUS  ROCKS. 

§  208. 

The  separation  of  silica  in  silicates  which  are  decomposable  by 
acids  has  been  described  in  §  140,  IL,  a, ;  and  in  silicates  which 
are  not  thus  decomposed  in  §  140,  IL,  J.  For  determination  of  the 
alkalies,  see  page  426,  y.  Methods  for  separating  the  other  basic 
metals  more  commonly  occurring  in  silicates  are  given  in  §  161. 
Some  silicates  contain  water,  fluorine,  and  iron  both  in  the  ferrous 
and  ferric  state,  while  siliceous  rocks  may  contain  in  addition  small 
quantities  of  carbonic  acid,  titanic  acid,  sulphur,  phosphoric  acid, 
&c.,  due  to  admixture  of  various  minerals. 

Below  are  some  remarks  respecting  processes  which  may  be 
requii-ed  in  such  cases,  more  especially  in  the  analysis  of  rocks. 

1.  Decomposition,  If  the  greater  part  of  the  rock  mass  is 
undecomposable  by  acids,  fuse  directly  with  sodium  carbonate,  and 


*  Incompletely  carbonized  wood. 
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separate  silica  according  to  §  140,  II.,  b.  If  the  greater  part  is 
decomposable  by  hydrocliloric  acid,  treat  with  hydrochloric  acid 
and  evaporate  to  dryness  as  described  in  §  140,  II.,  a,  for  separation 
of  silica.  Treat  the  residue  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  5  to  10 
minntes,  add  water  and  filter.  The  insoluble  portion,  consisting 
of  silica  and  the  undecomposed  part  of  the  rock,  is  ignited  with  the 
filter  in  a  platinum  crucible  and  fused  with  sodium  carbonate. 
Silica  is  then  separated  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  second  solution 
of  basic  metals  thus  obtained  is  added  to  the  first.  Alkalies  are 
determined  in  another  portion  by  the  method  of  J.  L.  Smith 
(page  426.) 

8.  Water.  Silicates  dried  at  100®  occasionally  contain  water. 
This  is  determined  by  taking  a  weighed  portion  dried  at  100°  and 
igniting  in  a  platinum  crucible,  or— in  presence  of  carbon,  carbon- 
ates, or  ferrous  iron — in  a  tube,  through  which  a  stream  of  dry  air 
is  drawn,  the  moisture  expelled  from  the  substance  being  retained 
by  a  weighed  calcium  chloride  tube. 

If  the  escaping  aqueous  vapors  manifest  acid  reaction,  owing 
to  disengagement  of  hydrofiuoric  a^id  or  silicon  fluoride^  mix  the 
substance  with  6  parts  of  finely  triturated  recently  ignited  lead 
oxide  in  a  small  retort,  weigh,  ignite,  and  weigh  again.  This 
method,  however,  cannot  be  used  if  carbonic  acid  as  well  as  fluor- 
rine  is  present.  In  that  case  the  method  employed  by  L.  Sipocz* 
may  be  used.  Ignite  4  parts  sodium  carbonate  in  a  platinum  cru- 
cible till  water  is  completely  expelled,  allow  to  cool  to  50°  or  C0°, 
mix  intimately  with  a  platinum  wire  with  1  part  of  the  pulverized 
dried  silicate,  introduce  the  mixture  into  a  capacious  platinum  boat/ 
rinsing  out  the  last  adhering  portions  with  sodium  carbonate.  The 
boat,  provided  with  a  cover,  is  now  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  por- 
celain tube  (glazed  inside)  and  heated  in  an  air  bath  an  hour  to  120° 
or  130°  C  During  this  time  every  trace  of  moisture  should  be 
removed  from  the  mixture  by  passing  dried  air  by  means  of  a  gaso- 
meter through  the  tube.  The  end  of  the  tube  through  which  the 
current  of  air  makes  its  exit  is  provided  with  a  calcium  chloride 
tube,  which,  at  the  end  of  the  drying  process  is  replaced  by  a 
weighed  U  tube,  containing  glass  beads  moistened  with  pure  strong 
sulphuric  acid.  The  sul)stance  is  now  brought  to  a  red  heat  in  a 
combustion  funiace,  and  a  regulated  current  of  air  (dried  by  sul- 

*Zeit8chr.  f.  anal.  Chcmic.  17,  207. 
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phnric  acid)  is  passed  over  it  abont  half  an  hour  to  carry  the  expelled 
water  vapor  into  the  absorbing  apparatus.  (It  is  obvioos  that  this 
method  can  be  used  in  any  case  instead  of  ignition  with  lead 
oxide). 

.  3.  Carbonic  add  and  water.  If  it  can  be  proved  by  a  prelimi- 
nary experiment,  that  carbonic  acid,  as  well  as  water,  can  be  com- 
pletely removed  by  intense  ignition,  and  no  other  constituents 
(ferrous  iron,  manganese,  fluorine,  sulphides,  alkali  fluorides,  and 
chlorides,  <fec.)  are  present  which  will  cause  change  of  weight  on 
ignition;  the  joint  amount  of  water  and  carbonic  acid  may  be 
determined  by  loss  of  weight  on  ignition,  and  carbonic  acid  in 
another  portion  according  to  §  139,  II.,  e.  The  amount  of  water 
present  equals  the  difEerence  between  the  two  quantities  thus 
found.  If,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  nature  of  the  substance  does 
not  allow  the  joint  amount  of  water  and  carbonic  acid  to  be  deter- 
mined by  loss  on  ignition,  water  may  be  determined  by  the  method 
recommended  by  Sipocz  (described  above  in  2).  A  much  simpler 
and  sufficiently  accurate  method,  however,  is  to  determine  both 
water  and  carbonic  acid  at  once  by  ignition  of  the  substance  with 
lead  chromate  mixed  with  ^  its  weight  of  potassium  dichromate 
in  a  combustion  tube,  collecting  and  weighing  the  evolved  water 
and  carbonic  acid.  The  process  is  conducted  precisely  as  in  the 
combustion  of  organic  compounds  (see  §  177)  except  that  it  is  not 
necessary  (unless  sulphides  are  present)  to  place  lead  chromate  in 
front  of  the  mixture  of  cliromates  with  the  pulverized  rock.  Heat 
should  be  applied  toward  the  end  of  the  process  sufficient  to  fuse 
*  the  mixture.  It  is  desirable  to  use  2  grm.  or  even  more  of  the  sub- 
stance for  the  determination,  and  to  take  great  care  to  avoid  pres- 
ence of  hygroscopic  moisture  in  the  chromates.  Carbonaceous 
matter  (rarely  present  in  rocks)  would  of  course  interfere  with  the 
determination  of  CO,  by  this  process.* 

4.  Ferroiis  iron  is  most  readily  determined  by  decomposing  with 
a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  hydrofluoric  acids  and  titration  with 
potassium  permanganate  according  to  §  160,  84,  page  526.  With  a 
little  skill  and  proper  attention,  the  simple  method  of  effecting  the 

♦  Very  satisfactory  results  were  obtained  both  by  myself  and  Mr.  W.  J. 
Comstock  in  the  determination  of  COa  in  Iceltvpd  spar  by  this  method.  Mr. 
Comstock  also  obtained  equally  accurate  results  where  a  considerable  quantity 
of  pulverized  fluor  spar  was  added  to  the  weighed  Iceland  spar,  showing  that 
presence  of  fluorides  does  not  interfere  with  the  process. — O.  D.  A. 
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decomposition  described  at  the  end  of  84  can  safely  be  employed, 
unless  the  substance  is.  unusually  difficult  to  decompose. 

5.  Titanic  acid  is  frequently  present  in  siliceous  rocks  in  quan- 
tity sufficient  to  be  determined.  In  the  ordinary  process  of  aiialy- 
sis,  a  part  of  it  remains  with  the  separated  and  weighed  silica,  while 
the  remainder  is  precipitated  and  weighed  along  with  the  ferric 
and  aluminium  oxides.  Both  portions  may  be  brought  together, 
and  determined  as  follows :  Dissolve  the  silica  in  the  platinum  cm- 
eible  in  which  it  has  been  weighed  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  adding 
also  a  few  drops  of  pure  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporate  on  a 
water-bath ;  add  to  the  i-esidue  2  or  3  c.  c.  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  and 
evaporate  again  to  ensure  complete  removal  of  silica.  Ignite  the 
residue  strongly  and  weigh,  in  order  to  be  able  to  deduct  from  the 
weight  of  the  silica  the  amount  of  impuntics  thus  found  in  it. 
Add  next  to  tlie  residue  a  little  sodium  carbonate  and  fuse.  After 
cooling,  add  strong  sulphuric  acid  drop  by  drop  till  with  the  aid  of 
heat  the  mass  is  dissolved.  It  is  best  to  use  so  much  sulphuric 
acid  that  the  mass  will  just  remain  liquid  on  cooling.  It  will  then 
easily  dissolve  in  a  small  quantity  of  water.  Dissolve  it  in  water 
and  reserve  the  solution. 

Dissolve  the  weighed  ferric  and  aluminium  oxides  by  prolonged 
digestion  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid ;  12  to  24  houi*s  will 
QBoally  suffice  for  the  solution  if  the  oxides  have  not  been  too 
strongly  ignited.  Some  flocks  of  silica,  however,  and  possibly 
titanic  acid  may  remain  In  order  to  ensure  solution  of  the  latter, 
add  20  c  c.  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  evaporate  till  fumes  of  sul- 
phuric acid  appear;  cool,  add  a  little  water,  digest  till  sulphates, 
<%c.,  are  dissolved,  filter  off  and  weigh  the  traces  of  silica,  add  the 
filtrate  to  the  solution  of  titanic  acid  .previously  obtained.  Add 
next  to  the  solution,  sodium  carbonate  until  a  slight  precipi- 
tate is  formed  which  does  not  redissolve  on  stirring.  Next  add  4 
CO.  pure  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  designed  to  dissolve  the 
slight  precipitate  and  prevent  precipitation  of  iron  along  with  tita- 
nium in  the  subsequent  part  of  the  process  (too  much  free  acid 
wotild  prevent  complete  precipitation  of  the  titanic  acid).  Solu- 
tion of  sulphurous  acid  is  then  added  to  reduce  the  iron  to  ferrous 
sulphate,  the  solution  being  exposed  to  a  very  gentle  heat  till  it 
I)ecomes  nearly  colorless,  when  it  should  be  diluted  to  a  volume  of 
700  to  800  c.  c.  and  boiled  two  hours  with  occasional  addition  of  a 
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few  c.  c  dilute,  previously  heated,  solution  of  sulphurous  acid. 
Titanic  acid  if  present  will  be  precipitated.  After  filtering,  iron 
may  be  determined  in  the  filtrate  by  concentrating,  reducing  with 
II,S,  boiling  out  excess  of  H,S  and  titrating  with  standard  potas- 
sium permanganate  according  to  §  113,  3,  a. 

It  may  here  be  observed  that  by  proceeding  as  above  directed, 
in  separating  titanic  acid  from  the  silica  the  traces  of  alumina  and 
possibly  other  basic  oxides  which  may  be  retained  by  the  silica  are 
lost.  This  defect  may  be  remedied,  at  the  expense  of  some  delay, 
by  reserving  the  solution  containing  all  the  basic  metals  as  first 
filtered  from  the  separated  silica  until  the  sulphuric  acid  solutions 
of  the  titaTiic  acid  and  other  impurities  possibly  present  in  the  silica 
can  be  obtained  and  added  te  it.  The  iron  and  alumina  precipitate 
will  then  contain  all  the  titanic  acid,  and  the  traces  of  basic  metals 
recovered  from  the  silica  will  be  united  to  the  main  portion.  If 
this  course  is  adopted,  the  use  of  an  unnecessary  amount  of  sodium 
carbonate  and  sulphuric  acid  in  obtaining  a  solution  of  the  residue 
from  the  silica  should  be  avoided.  The  precipitate  of  aluminium 
and  ferric  hydroxides  should,  in  order  to  eliminate  basic  sulphates, 
be  dissolved  and  reprecipitated — a  proceeding  which  is  always 
advisable,  even  in  the  absence  of  sulphates,  when  alkali-earth 
metals  are  present. 

Sulphur,  If  sulphides  are  present  determine  sulphur  as  in 
iron  ores  (see  page  745).  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
if  barium,  strontium,  or  lead  is  present  a  portion  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  formed  may  be  retained  in  the  undissolved  residue.  By  pro- 
longed boiling  of  this  residue  with  sodium  carbonate  and  filtering, 
the  sulphuric  acid  may  be  brought  into  solution  as  sodium  sul- 
phate. This  solution  may  also  contain  silica  and  lead,  from  which 
the  sulphuric  must  be  separated. 

If  sulphates  are  present  in  the  original  material  along  with  sul- 
phides, the  sulphuric  acid  may  be  determined  by  boiling  a  separate 
portion  a  long  time  with  sodium  carbonate,  filtering,  acidifying  the 
filtrate  with  HCl,  and  precipitating  with  BaCl,.  The  sulphur  in 
the  sulphuric  acid  thus  found,  deducted  from  the  total  amount 
existing  in  both  sulphides  and  sulphates,  leaves  that  belonging  to 
the  sulphides. 

PhoHphoric  acid  may  be  determined  as  in  iron  ores  (see  p.741)i 
In  careful  investigations  the  residue  insoluble  in  acids  should  be 
examined  also  by  fusing  it  with  sodium  carbonate,  separating  silica 
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bj  drying  down  with  nitric  acid,  redissolving  with  nitric  acid  and 
adding  moljbdic  acid  solution.  The  reagents  used  in  this  process 
most  be  free  from  the  least  trace  of  phosphoric  acid.] 


10.   SEPARATION   OF   SILICATES   DECOMPOSABLE 
FROM  THOSE  UNDECOMPOSABLE  BY  ACIDS. 

§  209. 

After  the  silicate  has  been  very  finely  pulverized  and  dried  at 
100°  it  is  usually  treated  for  some  time,  at  a  gentle  heat,  with 
moderately  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness 
on  the  water-bath,  the  residue  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
water  added,  and  the  solution  filtered ;  it  is  often  preferable,  how- 
ever, to  digest  the  powder  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (of  about 
15  per  cent.)  for  some  days  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  then  at  once  filter 
the  solution.  Which  of  the  two  ways  it  is  advisable  to  adopt,  and 
indeed  whether  the  method  here  described  (which  was  first 
employed  by  Chb.  Gmelin  in  the  analysis  of  phonolites)  may  be 
resorted  to,  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  mixed  minerals.  The 
more  readily  decomposable  the  one  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
mixture  is,  and  the  less  readily  decomposable  the  other,  the  more 
constant  the  proportion  between  the  undissolved  and  the  dissolved 
part  is  found  to  remain  in  different  experiments  ;  in  other  words, 
the  less  the  undissolved  part  is  affected  by  f uiiiher  treatment  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  more  safely  may  this  method  of  decomposi- 
tion be  resorted  to. 

The  process  gives : 

a.  A  hydrochlorio  acid  solution^  containing,  besides  a  little 
silicic  acid,  the  basic  metals  of  the  decomposed  silicate  in  the  form 
of  metallic  chlorides,  which  are  separated  and  determined  by  the 
proper  methods. 

h.  An  insoluble  residue,  which  contains,  besides  the  undecom- 
posed  silicate,  the  silica  separated  from  tlie  decomposed  silicate. 

After  the  latter  has  been  well  washed  with  water,  to  which  a 
few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  have  been  added,  transfer  it,  still 
moist,  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  to  a  boiling  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate  (free  from  silicic  acid)  contained  in  a  platinum  dish ; 
boil  for  some  time,  and  filter  off  each  time,  still  very  hot,  through 
a  weighed  filter.     Finally,  rinse  the  last  particles  of  the  residue 
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which  still  adhere  to  the  filter  completely  into  the  dish,  and  pro- 
ceed as  before.  Should  this  operation  not  fully  succeed,  dry  and 
incinerate  the  filter,  transfer  the  ash  to  the  platinum  dish,  and  boil 
repeatedly  with  the  solution  of  sodium  cai'bonate  till  a  few  drops 
of  the  fluid  finally  passing  through  the  filter  remain  clear  on 
warming  with  excess  of  ammonium  chloride.  Wash  the  residue, 
first  with  hot  water,  then — to  insure  the  removal  of  every  trace  of 
sodium  carbonate  which  may  still  adhere  to  it — with  water  slightly 
acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  finally  again  with  pure  water. 
Collect  the  washings  in  a  separate  vessel  (H.  Kose). 

Acidify  the  alkaline  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  deter- 
mine in  it  the  silicic  acid  which  belongs  to  the  silicate  decomposed 
by  hydrochloric  acid,  as  directed  §  140,  II.,  a.  To  ascertain  how 
much  water  the  part  decomposed  by  acid  contains,  the  following 
data  are  required :  The  percentage  which  the  decomposed  part  is 
of  the  whole,  the  percentage  of  water  in  the  nndecomposed  part, 
the  percentage  of  water  in  the  original  mixture  of  silicates.  Dry 
the  undissolved  silicate  at  100^  and  weigh.  Tlien  calculate  by 
diflEerence  the  quantity  of  the  dissolved  silicate.  Treat  the  undis- 
solved silicate  as  directed  §  140,  II.,  J.  For  determination  of 
water,  ferrous  iron,  titanic  acid,  and  other  minor  constituents,  see 
§208. 

11.  ANALYSIS   OF  LIMESTONES,  DOLOMITES, 

MAELS,  &c. 

As  the  minerals  containing  calcium  and  magnesium  carbonates 
play  a  very  important  part  in  manufactures  and  agriculture,  the 
chemist  is  often  called  upon  to  analyze  them.  The  analytical  pro- 
cess differs  according  to  the  different  object  in  view.  For  tech- 
nical purposes,  it  is  suflScient  to  determine  the  principal  constitu- 
ents ;  the  geologist  takes  an  interest  also  in  the  matter  present  in 
smaller  proportions ;  whilst  the  agricultural  chemist  seeks  a  knowl- 
edge not  only  of  the  constituents,  but  also  of  the  state  of  solubility, 
in  different  menstrua,  in  which  they  are  severally  present. 

I  will  give,  in  the  first  place,  a  process  for  effecting  a  complete 
and  accurate  analysis;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  volumetric 
methods  by  which  the  calcium  and  magnesium  carbonates  may  be 
determined.  An  accurate  qualitative  examination  should  always 
precede  the  quantitative  analysis. 
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A.   MSTHOD  OF  EFFBCXriNa  THE  OoMPLETB  ANALYSIS. 

§210. 

a.  Eeduce  a  large  piece  of  the  mineral  to  powder,  mix  this 
oniformlj,  and  dry  at  100°. 

b.  Treat  about  2  grm.,  in  a  covered  beaker,  with  dilate  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  excess,  evaporate  to  dryness  in  a  platinum  or  por- 
celain dish,  moisten  the  residue  with  hydrochloric  acid,  heat  with 
water,  filter  on  a  dried  and  weighed  filter,  wash  the  insoluble 
residue,  dry  at  100°,  and  weigh.  It  generally  consists  of  separated 
sUicctj  day,  and  sa/nd:  but  it  often  contains  also  hurfiua-like  mat- 
ter.    Opportunity  will  be  afforded  in  g  for  examining  this  residue. 

c.  Mix  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  with  chlorine  water  [or 
aqueous  solution  of  bromine],  then  with  ammonia  in  slight  excess, 
and  let  the  mixture  stand  at  rest  for  some  time,  in  a  covered  vessel, 
at  a  gentle  heat.  Filter  oflf  the  precipitate,  which  contains — besides 
the  hydrate  of  sesquioxide  of  manganese,  ferric  and  aluminium 
hydroxides — the  phosphoric  acid  which  the  analyzed  compound 
may  contain,  and,  moreover,  invariably  traces  of  calcium  and  mag- 
nesium ;  wash  slightly,  and  redissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  heat 
the  solution,  add  chlorine  [or  bromine]  water,  and  then  precipitate 
again  with  ammonia ;  filter  off  the  precipitate,  wash,  dry,  ignite, 
and  weigh. 

For  the  estimation  of  the  several  components  of  the  precipitate, 
viz.,  iron,  manganese,  aluminium,  and  phosphoric  acid,  opportunity 
will  be  afforded  in  g, 

d.  Unite  the  fluids  filtered  from  the  first  and  second  precipi- 
tates produced  by  ammonia,  and  determine  the  calcium  and  mag- 
nesium as  directed  in  §  154,  6  (28). 

€.  If  the  limestone  dried  at  100®  still  gives  water  upon  igni- 
tion, this  is  estimated  best  as  directed  §  36. 

f.  Determine  carbonic  acid  by  one  of  the  methods  described  in 
§  139 :  most  accurately  by  absorption  and  weighing  of  liberated 
carbonic  acid,  II.,  e,  page  412,  or  with  simpler  apparatus  by  loss 
of  weight  on  decomposition  with  acid,  II.,  rf,  JJ,  page  410;  or,  in 
absence  of  water  and  notable  quantities  of  ferrous  iron  and  man- 
ganese, by  fusion  with  vitrified  borax,  II.,  <?,  page  408. 

g.  To  effect  the  estimation  of  the  constituents  present  in 
smaJler  proportion,  as  well  as  the  analysis  of  the  residue  insoluble 
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in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  of  the  precipitate  produced  by  ammonia, 
disBolve  20 — 50  grm.  of  the  mineral  in  hydrochloric  acid.  As  the 
evaporation  to  dryness  of  large  qaantities  of  fluid  is  always  a 
tedious  operation,  gently  heat  the  solution  for  some  time,  to  expel 
the  carbonic  acid ;  then  filter  through  a  weighed  filter  into  a  litre 
flask,  wash  the  residue,  dry,  and  weigh  it.  (The  weight  will  not 
quite  agree  with  that  of  the  residue  in  &,  as  the  latter  contains  also 
that  part  of  the  silicic  acid  which  hei*e  still  remains  in  solution.) 

a,  AnalyBis  of  the  insoluble  Residue, 

aa.  Treat  a  portion  with  boiling  solution  of  pure  sodium  car- 
bonate (§  209,  h\  and  separate  the  silicic  acid  from  the  solution 
(§  140,  II.,  a) ;  this  process  gives  the  quantity  of  that  portion  of 
the  silicic  add  contained  in  the  residue,  which  is  soluble  in  alka- 
lies. 

bb.  Treat  another  portion,  oy  the  usual  process  for  silicates 
(§  140,  II.,  J),  and  deduct  from  the  silicic  add  found  the  amount 
obtained  in  oa. 

cc.  If  the  residue  contains  organic  matter  (humus),  determine, 
in  a  portion,  the  carbon  by  the  method  of  ultimate  analysis  (§  177). 
Pbtzholdt,*  who  determined  by  this  method  the  coloring  organic 
matter  of  several  dolomites,  assumes  that  58  parts  of  carbon 
correspond  to  100  parts  of  organic  substance  (humic  acid). 

dd.  If  the  residue  contains ^>yr?*^^,t  fuse  another  portion  of  it 
with  sodium  carbonate  and  potassium  nitrate ;  macerate  in  water, 
add  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  to  dryness,  moisten  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  gently  heat  with  water,  filter,  determine  the  sulphuric 
acid  in  the  filtrate,  and  calculate  from  the  result  the  amount  of 
pyrites  present.:]: 

ft.  Analysis  of  the  Ilydrocldoric  Add  Solution. 

Make  the  solution  up  to  1  litre. 

aa.  For  the  determination  of  the  silidc  add  that  has  passed 
into  solution,  and  of  the  barium^  stroiitiuni^  aluminium^  vianga- 

♦  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  63,  194. 

t  Compare  Petzholdt,  loe.  cit.;  Ebelmen  (Compt.  rend.  83,  681);  Devtlle 
(Compt.  rend.  87,  1001;  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  62,  81);  Roth  (Journ.  f.  prakt. 
Chem.  58,  84). 

J  If  the  residue  contains  barium  or  strontium  sulphate,  these  compounds  are 
formed  again  upon  cvapomting  the  sonked  mass  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  they 
ppmain  accordingly  on  the  filter,  whilst  the  sulphuric  acid  formed  by  the  sulphur 
Qf  the  pyrites  passes  into  the  filtrate. 
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ne^e,  iron,  and  pho9phoric  acid,  evaporate  500  c.  c,  and  dry  the 
residae  at  100° — 110°.  Treat  the  dry  mass,  in  order  to  separate 
silicic  acid,  &c.  (precipitate  I.),  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  water, 
boil  the  solution  with  nitric  acid,  add  ammonia,  boil  till  the  excess 
of  ammonia  has  escaped,  filter,  wash  slightly,  dissolve  on  the  filter 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  reprecipitate  in  the  same  manner  with 
ammonia,  and  filter  off  precipitate  II.,  which  contains  ferric 
hydroxide,  &c.  Digest  the  united  filtrates  in  a  nearly  filled  and 
closed  flask  with  sulphide  of  ammonium  in  a  slightly  warm  place 
for  24  hours,  then  filter  off  precipitate  III.  This  consists  princi- 
pally of  manganese  sulphide ;  it  is  to  be  washed  with  water  con- 
taining ammonium  sulphide.  Precipitate  the  filtrate  with  ammo- 
nium carbonate  and  ammonia,  allow  to  stand  24  hours,  and  then 
filter  off  precipitate  IV.,  which  consists  for  the  most  part  of  cal- 
cium carbonate,  and  is  to  be  washed  with  water  containing  ammo- 
nia. Evaporate  the  filtrate  in  a  porcelain  dish  to  dryness,'  project 
the  residue,  little  by  little,  into  a  red  hot  platinum  dish,  drive  off 
the  anrnnonium  salts,  moisten  the  residue  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
dissolve  it  in  water,  and  boil,  with  addition  of  pure  milk  of  hme, 
to  strongly  alkaline  reaction.  Filter  off  precipitate  V.,  which  is 
composed  of  magnesium  hydroxide  and  the  excess  of  calcium 
hydroxide,  wash  it,  precipitate  the  filtrate  with  annnonium  carbon- 
ate and  ammonia,  and,  after  long  standing,  filter  off  precipitate  VI., 
which  18  to  be  washed  with  water  containing  ammonia. 

Precipitaie  I.  consists  principally  of  silicic  acid.  It  may  also 
contain  barium  and  strontium  sulphates.  Treat  it  in  a  platinum 
dish  with  hydrofluoric  acid  and  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  evaporate 
to  dryness,  and,  if  necessary,  repeat  this  operation.  Should  a  resi- 
due remain,  fuse  it  with  a  small  quantity  of  sodium  carbonate, 
treat  with  water,  filter,  wash,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
precipitate  the  solution  with  sulphuric  acid.  When  the  precipitate 
has  settled  filter  it  from  solution  a^  and  wash.  Stop  up  the  tube 
of  the  funnel,  and  fill  the  latter  with  solution  of  ammonium  car- 
bonate, allow  to  stand  12  hours,  open  the  funnel  tube,  wash  the 
residue  first  with  water,  then  with  hydrochloric  acid  (solution  J), 
finally  again  with  water,  and  then  weigh  the  pure  residual  barium 
sulphate.  Mix  the  united  solutions  a  and  h  with  ammonium  car- 
lK>nate  and  ammonia,  allow  to  stand  some  time ;  if  a  precipitate 
forms  (which  may  contain  strontium  carbonate)  fijter  it  off,  dry, 
and  add  to  precipitate  IV. 
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Precipitate  IT,  consists  principally  of  ferric  hydroxide ;  it  con- 
tains also  the  aluminium,  and,  provided  there  is  enough  iron,  the 
whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid.  Dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  add 
pure  tartaric  acid,  and  then  ammonia.  Having  fully  convinced 
yourself  that  no  precipitate  is  formed,  precipitate  the  iron  with 
ammonium  sulphide  in  a  small  flask,  which  must  be  nearly  filled 
and  closed,  allow  to  stand  till  the  fluid  appears  of  a  pure  yellow 
color,  filter,  wash  with  water  containing  ammonium  sulphide,  and 
determine  the  iron  after  §  113,  2.  To  the  filtrate  add  a  little  pure 
sodium  carbonate  and  pure  potassium  nitrate,  evaporate  to  dryness, 
and  ignite  till  the  residue  is  white.  Add  water  and  hydrochloric 
acid  till  the  whole  is  dissolved,*  and  precipitate  the  clear  fluid  with 
ammonia.  If  a  precipitate  forms  (aluminium  hydroxide  or  phos- 
phate, or  a  mixture  of  both),  filter  it  off,  and  weigh.  Mix  the  fil- 
trate with  a  little  magnesium  sulphate.  If  another  precipitate 
forms,  this  time  consisting  of  ammonium  magnesium  phosphate 
(which  is  to  be  determined  after  §  134, 1.,  J,  or),  the  aluminium  prc- 
cipitate  may  be  calculated  as  aluminium  phmph/Ue  (A1,0„  P,0^). 
If,  on  the  contrary,  no  precipitate  is  formed,  the  phosphoric  acid 
must  be  determined  in  the  alumina  precipitate  as  directed  §  134, 
I.,  J,  /?. 

Precipitate  III.  consists  principally  of  manganese  sulphide. 
It  may  also  contain  traces  of  nickel,  cobalt,  and  zinc  sulphides,  cal- 
cium carbonate,  &c.  Treat  with  moderately  dilute  acetic  acid, 
heat  the  filtrate,  to  remove  any  carbonic  acid,  add  ammonia,  pre- 
cipitate with  ammonium  sulphide,  allow  to  stand  24  hours,  and 
determine  the  m<inganese  as  sulphide  (§  109,  2).  If  any  residue 
was  left  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  test  it  for  the  above-mentioned 
metals.  The  fluid  filtered  from  the  pure  manganese  sulphide  is  to 
be  mixed  with  ammonium  carbonate.  If  a  precipitate  forms  it  is 
to  be  treated  with  precipitate  IV. 

Precipitates  I V,^  F.,  F/.  The  united  mass  of  these  precipi- 
tates, together  with  the  small  portions  of  alkali-earth  carbonates 
obtained  during  the  treatment  of  precipitates  I.  and  III.  contain 
the  whole  of  the  strontium  and  the  whole  of  the  barium  which 
originally  passed  into  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution.  Ignite  the 
dried  precipitate  (if  necessary  in  portions)  in  a  platinum  crucible, 
most  intensely  over  the  gas  blowpipe.     By  this  means  any  barium 

*  I  may  remind  the  operator  tliat  the  residue,  which  contains  nitric  acid,  can- 
not be  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  platinum  dish. 
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I 

and  strontinm  carbonates,  and  a  part,  at  all  events,  of  the  ealdnm 
carbonate,  are  converted  into  oxides  (Engelbach^).  Boil  the  resi- 
due 5  or  6  times  with  small  portions  of  water,  pouring  off  the  solu- 
tion through  a  filter;  neutralize  the  solution  with  hydrochloric 
add,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  test  a  minute  portion  with  the 
spectroscope — ^this  minute  portion  is  afterwards  added  to  the  rest. 
If  calcium  and  strontitim  alone  are  present,  separate  according  to 
86.  If  barium  is  present,  separate  the  three  alkali-earth  metals 
aft^88. 

M.  Although  it  is  possible  in  oa  to  test  for  metals  precipitable 
by  hydrogen  sulphide  from  acid  solution,  e.g.j  copper,  and  if 
required  to  determine  them,  still  it  is  more  convenient  to  employ 
a  fresh  quarter  of  the  hydrocliloric  acid  solution  for  this  purpose. 
The  precipitate  obtained  by  passing  the  gas  into  the  warm  dilute 
solution  is  washed,  dried,  and  treated  with  carbon  disulphide.  If 
a  residue  remains  it  is  to  be  examined. 

cc.  The  remaining  quarter  of  the  dilute  hydrocliloric  acid  solu- 
tion is  used  for  the  estimation  of  the  alkalies.f  Mix  with  chlo- 
rine water,  then  with  ammonia  and  ammonium  carbonate ;  after 
allowing  the  mixture  to  stand  for  some  time,  filter  off  the  precipi- 
tate, evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryness,  ignite  the  residue  in  a  plati- 
num dish  to  remove  the  ammonium  salts,  and  finally  separate  the 
magnesium  from  the  alkalies  as  directed  p.  491,  15.  The  reagents 
must  be  mpst  carefully  tested  for  fixed  alkalies,  and  the  use  of  glass 
and  porcelain  vessels  avoided  as  far  as  practicable. 

Should  the  limestone  contain  a  sulphate  soluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid  by  a  small  excess  of  barium 
chloride,  allow  to  settle,  and  filter  off  the  barium  sulphate  (which 
is  to  be  determined  in  the  usual  manner)  before  proceeding  as 
above  to  the  estimation  of  the  alkalies. 

A.  As  calcite  and  aragonite  may  contsLin  Jluorides  (Jenzsoh:]:), 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  1,  474. 

t  The  simplest  way  of  ascertaining  whether  and  what  alkalies  are  present  in 
a  limestone,  is  the  process  given  by  Engelbach  (Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  128, 
260) — viz.,  ignite  a  portion  of  the  triturated  mineral  strongly  in  a  platinum  cm- 
clble  over  the  blast,  boil  with  a  little  water,  filter,  neutralize  with  hydrochloric 
add,  precipitate  with  ammonia  and  ammonium  carbonate,  filter,  evaporate  the 
flltrate  to  dryness  and  examine  with  the  spectroscope.  The  ammonium  carbon- 
ate precipitate  may  be  evaporated  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  dryness,  and  exam- 
ined in  like  manner  for  barium  and  strontium. 

}  Ftogg.  Annal.  96,  146. 
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the  possible  presence  of  fluorine  must  not  be  disregarded  in  accu- 
rate analyses  of  limestones.  Treat,  therefore,  a  larger  sample  of 
the  mineral  with  acetic  acid  until  the  calcium  and  magnesium  car- 
bonates are  decomposed  ;  evaporate  to  dryness  until  the  excess  of 
acetic  acid  is  completely  expelled,  and  extract  the  residue  with 
water  (§  138,  I.).  We  have  the  fluorine  in  the  residue.  If  it  can 
be  distinctly  detected  in  a  portion  of  the  same,*  the  determination 
may  be  attempted  after  §  138,  U.,  3,  a. 

i.  If  the  limestone  under  examination  contains  chloridesj  treat 
a  large  sample  with  water  and  nitric  acid,  at  a  very  gentle  heat ; 
filter,  and  precipitate  the  chlorine  from  the  filtrate  by  solution  of 
silver  nitrate. 

k.  It  is  often  interesting  for  agriculturists  to  know  the  degree 
of  solubility  of  a  sample  of  limestone  or  marl  in  the  weaker  solv- 
ents. This  may  be  ascertained  by  treating  the  sample  first  with 
water,  then  with  acetic  acid,  finally  with  liydrochloric  acid,  and 
examining  each  solution  and  the  residue.  The  analysis  of  marls 
made  by  C.  StruckmannI  were  done  in  this  manner. 

l.  To  efEect  the  separation  of  the  caustic  or  carbonated  lime,  in 
hydraulic  limes,  from  the  silicates,  DevilleJ  proposed  to  boil  with 
solution  of  ammonium  nitrate,  which  he  stated  would  dissolve  the 
caustic  lime  and  carbonate  of  lime,  without  exercising  a  decom- 
posing action  on  the  silicates.  Gunning§  found,  however,  that  by 
this  process  the  double  silicates  of  aluminium  and  calcium  are  more 
or  less  decomposed,  with  separation  of  silicic  acid.  As  yet  no 
method  is  knowTi  by  which  the  object  here  stated  can  be  accom- 
plished with  absolute  accuracy ;  the  best  way,  perhaps,  is  treating 
the  sample  with  dilute  acetic  acid ;  C.  Knausz  |  recommends 
hydrochloric  acid. 

B.  Volumetric  Determination  of  Calcium  Carbonate  and  Mag- 
nesium Carbonate  (for  technical  purposes). 

§211. 

a.  If  a  mineral  contains  only  calcium  carbonate,  the  amount  of 
the  latter  may  be  estimated  from  the  quantity  of  acid  required  to 

♦  See  Qual.  Anal.  §  146,  6.  f  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Phann.  74,  170. 

X  Compt.  rend.  37.  1001;  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  62,  81. 

§  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Cbem.  62,  818. 

I  Gewerbeblatt  aus  WQrtemberg,  1855,  Nr.  4;  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1855,  244 
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effect  itB  decomposition,  the  method  described  in  §  198  being 
employed  for  the  purpose.  Or  the  carbonic  acid  in  tlie  mineral 
may  be  determined,  and  1  mol.  calcium  carbonate  =  100  calculated 
for  each  mol.  carbonic  acid  =  44. 

h.  But  if  the  mineral  contains,  besides  calcium  carbonate,  also 
magnesium  carbonate,  the  results  obtained  by  either  process  give 
the  quantity  of  calcium  carbonate  -j-  magnesium  carbonate,  the 
latter  being  expressed  by  its  equivalent  quantity  of  calcium  car- 
bonate {i.e.y  100  of  calcium  carbonate  for  84  of  magnesium  carbon- 
ate). If,  therefore,  you  desire  to  know  the  actual  amount  of  each, 
you  must,  in  addition  to  the  above  determination,  determine  one 
of  the  alkali-earth  metals  separately.  For  this  purpose  one  of  the 
two  following  methods  may  be  employed  : — 

1.  Mix  the  dilute  solution  of  2 — 5  grm.  of  the  mineral  with 
ammonia  and  ammonium  oxalate  in  excess,  allow  to  stand  for  12 
hours  and  then  filter.  Ignite  the  precipitate  of  calcium  oxalate, 
together  with  the  filter,  and  treat  the  calcium  carbonate  produced 
as  directed  §  198.  This  process  gives  the  amount  of  calcium  con- 
tained  in  the  analyzed  mineral ;  the  difference  betwpen  this  and 
the  former  result  gives  the  calcium  carbonate  which  is  equivalent 
to  the  amount  of  magnesium  carbonate  present.  To  obtain  per- 
fectly accurate  results  by  this  method,  repeated  precipitation  is 
indispensable  (see  §  154,  6,  a). 

2.  Dissolve  2 — 6  grm.  of  the  mineral  in  the  least  possible 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  add  a  solution  of  lime  in  sugar 
water  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms.  By  this  operation  the  mag- 
nesia only  is  precipitated.  Filter,  wash,  and  treat  the  precipitate 
as  directed  §  198 ;  the  result  represents  the  quantity  of  the  magne- 
sium. Deduct  the  quantity  of  calcium  carbonate  equivalent  thereto 
from  the  result  of  the  total  determination ;  the  remainder  is  the 
amount  of  calcium  carbonate  present. 

The  method  2  is  only  suitable  when  the  proportion  of  magne- 
sium is  small. 
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[12.  ASSAY  OF  COPPER  ORES. 

§212. 

For  the  aseajer  who  has  occasion  to  determine  the  amount  of 
copjxjr  in  ores  very  frequently,  the  method  of  Luckow*  depending 
on  the  electrolytic  deposition  of  copper,  and  the  method  of  Stein- 
BECKf  (volumetric  determination  by  means  of  potassium  cyanide), 
are  to  be  recommended.  For  the  analytical  chemist,  who  is  only 
occasionally  called  upon  to  assay  a  copper  ore,  the  processes 
below  described  may  be  useful,  as  they  require  no  preparation  of 
special  reagents  or  apparatus. 

1.  WTien  Arsenic,  Antimony^  ^ismuthy  (Cadmiimiy  Tin)  are 
not  present. 

Take  1  grm.  of  the  pulverized  ore  if  rich,  3  to  5  if  poor.  Put 
it  in  a  dry  beaker  (best  of  a  diameter  of  8 — 10  centimeti-es  at  the 
bottom),  cover  with  a  watch-glass.  Mix  in  another  glass  vessel, 
which  should  be  dry  to  avoid  dilution,  1  pt  sulphuric  with  3  to  4 
pts.  nitric  acid,  both  concentrated.  Pour  the  mixed  acids  upon  the 
ore.  40 — 50  o.  c.  will  suffice  if  not  more  than  2  grm.  ore  are  taken. 
The  action  is  less  violent  if  the  requisite  amount  of  acid  is  added 
at  once  than  it  is  if  added  gradually.  Heat  the  covered  beaker  on 
a  sand-bath,  to  near  100^  C.  an  hour  or  two,  or  until  the  action  of 
the  acids  on  the  ore  has  apparently  nearly  ceased,  raise  then  the  watch- 
glass  covering  the  beaker  so  far  as  to  allow  vapors  to  pass  off  freely 
by  interposing  between  it  and  the  beaker  a  triangle  made  of  thick 
glass  rod,  and  evaporate  until  nitric  acid  is  completely  removed. 
Copper  exists  in  the  residue  as  sulphate,  mixed  usually  with  other 
metallic  sulphates,  together  with  such  constituents  of  the  ore  as  are 
not  decomposed  by  the  acids.  A  small  quantity  of  liquid  (sulphuric 
acid)  will  still  remain  with  the  solid  residue,  and  should  not  be 
removed  by  further  elevation  of  temperature.  After  cooling,  add 
about  100  c.  c.  of  water  to  the  residue  and  keep  it  warm  on  the 
sand-bath  an  hour  to  ensure  solution  of  the  anhydrous  copper  sul- 
pliate.  Complete  solution  of  the  copper  in  the  residue  may  be 
effected  in  a  few  minutes  by  adding  with  the  water  a  little  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  but  since  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  notable  quantities 
of  lead  sulphate,  it  should  not  be  used  for  this  purpose  unless  the 
ore  is  known  to  be  free  from  lead.     Filter  from  the  undissolved 

♦  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Cbem.  8,  23,  and  11,  1.  \Ib.  8,  9. 
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part  of  the  residue  and  wash  it  with  hot  water.  If  the  residue 
oontaius  lead  sulphate,  avoid  the  use  of  an  unnecessary  volume  of 
water  in  washing,  or  use  water  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid  to  pre- 
vent lead  sulphate  from  being  dissolved.  Dilute  the  filtrate  to 
about  500  c.  c.  If  hydrochloric  acid  has  not  previously  been  used, 
add  now  1  or  2  c.  c.  and  heat  to  boiling  and  pass  hydrogen  sulphide 
through  the  solution  until  the  copper  is  all  precipitated,  the  tem- 
perature meanwhile  being  maintained  nearly  or  quite  to  the  boil- 
ing point.  If  a  tolerably  rapid  current  of  H,S  be  passed  into  the 
solution  through  a  tube  contracted  at  the  orifice  to  a  diameter  of  1 
to  2  millimetres,  so  as  to  produce  numerous  and  small  bubbles,  the 
precipitation  is  usually  complete  in  course  of  15  to  25  minutes. 
Wash  the  precipitate,  dry,  ignite  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  and 
weigh  the  resulting  Cu,S  according  to  directions  in  §  119,  3,  a, 
page  316. 

2,   When  Antimom/y  AraeniCj  {Bismuth^  CadTnium^  Tin)  are 
presenL 

Arsenical  or  antimonial  minerals  are  occasionally  present  in 
copper  ores,  bismuth  compounds  very  rarely,  while  appreciable 
amounts  of  cadmium  or  tin  can  usually  safely  be  assumed  to  be 
absent.  If  the  ore  to  be  assayed  has  not  been  pulverized  and  can 
be  examined  in  lai^e  fragments,  the  assayer,  with  sufficient  knowl- 
edge  of  mineralogy  and  experience  in  the  use  of  the  blowpipe,  can 
usually  decide  whether  arsenic,  antimony,  or  even  bismuth  are 
present.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  qualitative  testing  in  the  wet  way 
should  be  resorted  to.  If  any  of  the  metals  which  interfere  with 
the  process  described  in  1  are  present,  decompose  the  ore  with 
aqua  regia,  adding  also  enough  sulphuric  acid  to  convert  into  sul- 
phates, on  evaporation,  any  nitrates  and  chlorides  which  may  be 
formed.  An  unnecessary  excess  of  sulphuric  should  be  avoided, 
as  it  is  difiicult  to  remove  by  evaporation  and,  if  allowed  to  remain 
in  laige  amount,  may  render  the  subsequent  precipitation  of  copper 
less  perfect.  After  removing  the  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids 
by  evaporation,  dissolve  the  copper  sulphate  in  the  residue  by 
digestion  with  water,  filter,  add  solution  of  sulplmrons  acid  (100— 
200  c  c),  set  in  a  warm  place ;  if  the  solution  ceases  to  smell  of  SO, 
after  half  an  hour,  add  more  solution  of  sulphurous  acid.  Finally, 
after  allowing  the  solution  to  stand  in  a  warm  place  4  or  5  hours 
at  least,  precipitate  the  copper  with  ammonium  or  potassium  sul- 
phocyanate  and  determine  it  as  Cu,S  as  directed  in  §  119,  3,  &.] 
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[13.  ASSAY  OF  LEAD  ORES 

§213. 

The  commercial  value  of  lead  ore  is  often  estimated  from 
assays  made  in  the  dry  way.  These  assays  are  not  very  exact  even 
in  rich  ore,  and  still  less  so  in  poor  ores.  If  the  means  for  making 
a  dry  assay  are  not  at  hand,  or  a  more  accurate  determination  is 
required,  the  following  method  applicable  to  all  ores  (rich  or  poor, 
galenas  or  carbonates),  not  containing  arsenic  or  antimony  may  be 
used. 

Decompose  the  finely  pulverized  ore — 2  grm.  if  rich,  5  grm.  if 
poor — with  a  mixture  of  concentrated  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid 
precisely  in  the  manner  described  for  copper  ores  (§  212,  1). 
After  free  nitric  acid  has  been  removed  by  evaporation,  the  lead 
exists  in  the  residue  as  lead  sulphate,  mixed,  according  to  the  chai^ 
acter  of  the  ore,  with  different  kinds  and  quantities  of  other 
metallic  sulphates,  and  also  such  constituents  of  the  ore  as  are  not 
decomposed  by  the  acids.  Sulphuric  acid,  which  may  be  used 
freely  in  the  decomposing  mixture,  should  remain  also  with  this 
residue  and  not  be  driven  off  by  evaporation.  When,  toward  the 
close  of  the  process  of  evaporation  by  gradually  increasing  tem- 
perature, dense  white  fumes  of  sulphuric  acid  begin  to  appear,  or 
when,  at  a  temperature  little  exceeding  100°  C,  no  odor  of  nitric 
acid  is  perceptible,  heat  is  removed  and  the  residue  allowed  to 
cool.  About  100  c.  c.  of  water  are  then  added.  After  digesting  2 
hours  to  dissolve  such  metallic  sulphates  as  are  soluble  in  water, 
the  residue,  containing  lead  sulphate  and  other  insoluble  matter 
(possibly,  for  example,  quartz,  native  silicates,  barium  sulphate, 
calcium  sulphate),  is  collected  on  a  moderate  sized  filter  and  washed 
with  water  to  which  a  little  sulphuric  acid  has  been  added.  The 
filter  and  its  contents,  without  previous  drying,  are  then  placed  in 
the  bottom  of  a  large  beaker.  Pour  first  ammonia  (20 — 30  c.  c.) 
upon  the  filter  and  residue,  and  next  acetic  acid  to  decided  acid  reac- 
tion, keep  warm  some  20  minutes  with  occasional  stirring.  The 
lead  sulphate  readily  dissolves.  Filter,  wash  the  still  remaining 
undissolved  residue  and  filter,  chiefly  by  decantation,  adding  to 
the  wash  water  at  first  a  little  ammonium  acetate.  The  filtrate  may 
contain,  besides  lead,  also  calcium  sulphate.     To  prevent  the  possi- 
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ble  deposition  of  the  latter  during  the  subsequent  precipitation  of 
the  lead,  dilute  the  filtrate  by  adding  ^^  to  ^  its  volume  of  water, 
and  add  1  or  2  c.  c.  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  Precipitate  now  the 
lead,  either  in  the  cold  or  slightly  heated  solution,  with  a  current 
of  hydrogen  sulphide.  Treat  the  precipitate  according  to  §  116, 2, 
page  299.  In  igniting  in  hydrogen,  take  care  that  only  the  bot* 
torn  of  the  porcelain  crucible  is  faintly  red.  Too  high  heat  will 
cause  loss  by  volatilization. 

If  this  ore  contains  arsenic  and  antimony,  these  elements,  or  at 
least  the  latter,  will  cause  a  small  quantity  of  lead  to  remain  undis- 
solved in  the  residue  remaining  after  the  treatment  with  ammo- 
nium acetate.  In  such  a  case,  lead  may  be  separated  from  the  resi- 
due by  means  of  methods  of  sepai*ation  described  in  §  104,  or  a 
wholly  different  course  may  be  devised  and  applied  to  the  original 
sabfitance.] 

[14.  DETEKMINATION  OF  NICKEL  AND  COBALT  IN 

OKES,    SPEISS*  AND  MATTE.f 

§  214. 

The  separation  of  nickel  and  cobalt  from  other  metals  which 
accompany  them  in  ores  and  determination  of  their  joint  amount 
precedes  the  separation  of  the  two  metals.  The  process  requires 
great  care  throughout.  A  method  is  here  given  for  determining  these 
metals,  and  also  copper  and  lead,  in  a  ''  matte"  containing,  besides 
nickel  and  cobalt,  copper,  lead,  iron,  and  accidental  adhering  parti- 
cles of  sand  and  earthy  silicates.  To  the  description  of  this  method 
will  be  appended  modifications  necessary  or  admissible  in  tlie 
examination  of  other  products. 

1.  I)ecamposition  and  Separation  of  Lead. 

Decompose  2  gr.  of  the  very  finely  pulverized  material  witli  a 
mixture  of  concentrated  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid,  proceeding  pre- 
cisely as  recommended  for  decomposition  of  copper  ores.  (See  § 
212,  1.)    It  is,  however,  safer,  after  the  nitric  acid  fii*st  employed 

*  A  product  conaistiiig  chiefly  of  metallic  arsenides  obtained  by  smelting  ores 
iscaUed^speiss." 

t  A  product  consisting  chiefly  of  metallic  sulphides  obtained  by  smelting  ores 
is  called  "matte." 
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has  been  expelled,  to  add  to  the  residual  snlphtuic  acid  a  fresh  por- 
tion of  concentrated  nitric  acid ;  keep  hot  for  some  time,  and  finally 
evaporate  off  all  the  nitric  acid  a  second  time,  allowing  at  least  8 
or  10  hours  for  the  whole  process  of  decomposition.  Add  water 
(100  to  150  C.C.)  to  the  cooled  residue  and  digest  3  or  4  hours,  and 
filter  the  solution  of  metallic  sulphates  obtained  from  the  insolu- 
ble residue,  which  contains  the  lead  as  sulphate,  together  with  par- 
ticles of  sand,  &c.  Dissolve  the  lead  sulphate  in  this  residue  with 
ammonium  acetate  and  determine  the  lead  as  in  the  process  of  assay- 
ing lead  ores,  §  213.  Incinerate  the  filter  containing  tlie  portion  of 
the  residue  which  ammonium  acetate  fails  to  dissolve  in  a  porcelain 
crucible,  and  add  to  it  in  the  crucible  aqua  regia ;  evaporate  to  a 
few  drops.  If  the  few  drops  of  remaining  liquid  show  no  greenish 
color,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  residue  so  treated  contains  no 
nickel  or  cobalt.  If  the  color  indicates  presence  of  these  metals,  rinse 
the  contents  of  the  crucible  into  the  filtrate  from  the  lead  sulphate. 
Before  throwing  away  the  filtrate  from  the  final  lead  precipitate  (lead 
sulphide),  prove  that  it  contains  no  nickel  or  cobalt  by  adding  ammo- 
nia to  neutral  reaction,  and  a  few  drops  of  ammonium  sulphide. 

2.  Separation  of  Copper. 

Dilute  the  filtrate  from  the  lead  sulphate  and  other  insoluble 
matter  to  about  500  c.c,  and  precipitate  copper  with  hydrogen  sul- 
phide and  determine  it,  proceeding  as  directed  in  "Assay  of  Copper 
Ores,"  §  212. 

3.  Separation  of  Iron. 

Concentrate  the  filtrate  from  the  copper  sulphide,  add  nitric 
acid  enough  to  convert  the  iron  into  a  ferric  salt,  and  boil  a  few 
minutes.  Allow  the  solution,  which  should  now  occupy  a  volume 
of  about  300  c.c,  to  become  nearly  cold,  and  add  a  large  excess  of 
ammonia  at  once,  and  let  it  stand  in  a  warm  place  (50^  to  70°  C.)  half 
an  hour.  Filter  then  into  a  porcelain  casserole  and  wash  the  greater 
part  of  the  saline  matter  out  of  the  ferric  hydroxide  with  hot  water. 
Complete  washing  is  needless.  Although  this  filtrate  contains  the 
greater  part  of  the  nickel  and  cobalt,  a  very  considerable  quantity 
is  retained  by  the  ferric  hydroxide.  Even  a  second  precipitation 
with  ammonia  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  effecting  a  satisfactory  sep- 
aration. Dissolve,  therefore,  the  ferric  hydroxide  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  which  may  be  used  freely  for  this  purpose,  since  it  will  be 
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next  converted  into  ammonium  chloride,  which  acts  favorably, 
rather  than  otherwise,  in  the  subsequent  precipitation  of  iron 
i§  160,  71).  Wash  the  filter  from  which  the  iron  precipitate  has 
been  dissolved,  neutralize  the  greater  part  of  the  free  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  the  solution  with  ammonia,  proceed  then  care- 
fally  to  prepare  the  solution  for  precipitation  of  iron  with  sodium 
aoeiate  by  neutralizing  properly  with  sodium  or  ammonium  car- 
bonate and  addition  of  acetic  acid,  as  described  in  §  160,  71,  p.  517. 
The  iron  precipitated  thus  a  second  time  is  still  not  absolutely  free 
from  a  trace  of  nickel  or  cobalt,  which  may,  however,  be  neglected 
unless  extraordinary  accuracy  is  required,  or  unless  the  original  sub- 
stance was  comparatively  rich  in  these  metals  (containing  over  20 
per  cent).  In  that  case,  dissolve  the  iron  precipitate  in  hydrochlo- 
ric acid  and  precipitate  the  iron  again  as  basic  ferric  acetate  and 
filter.  Add  the  filtrate  or  filtrates,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  first 
ammoniacal  filtrate,  which  should  meanwhile  have  been  concen- 
trated to  expel  free  ammonia  and  reduce  its  volume.  The  mixed 
filtrates  will  now  contain  some  free  acetic  acid.  Concentrate  in  a 
porcelain  dish  to  800  or  400  c.c,  and  add  ammonia  to  alkaline  reac- 
tion. This  will  usually  throw  down  a  little  ferric  or  aluminium 
hydroxide,  which  is  to  be  filtered  off.  If  the  precipitate  is  very 
slight  it  may  be  thrown  away.  If  considerable,  dissolve  in  HCl, 
reprecipitate  with  ammonia,  filter,  and  add  the  filtrate  to  the  main 
filtrate. 

4.  Precipitation  of  Nickd  and  Cobalt. 

Concentrate  the  now  alkaline  solution  to  a  volume  of  about  250 
cc.  During  the  concentration  the  solution  will  sometimes  become 
slightly  acid,  as  may  be  shown  by  testing  with  litmus  paper.  If 
acid,  it  is  in  just  the  right  condition  for  precipitation  of  nickel  and 
cobalt  as  sulphides.  If  alkaline,  add  cautiously  HCl  till  the  fiuid 
gives  with  litmus  paper  a  distinct  but  alight  acid  reaction.  Pre- 
cipitate next  nickel  and  cobalt  in  the  solution  previously  heated 
to  gentle  ebullition  in  a  beaker  covered  with  a  watch-glass,  with 
hydrogen  sulphide,  according  to  §  110,  J,  y^,  p.  261.  Dry  the  sul- 
phides on  the  filter  and  remove  them  from  the  filter  to  a  beaker. 
Incinerate  the  filter,  add  the  ash  and  adhering  nickel  and  cobalt 
sulphides  to  the  portion  in  the  l)eaker,  or  if  the  whole  quantity  of 
sulphides  is  small,  calcine  the  whole  with  the  filter.     Treat  with 
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aqna  regia  until  only  a  residue  of  yellow  sulphur  remains  undis- 
solved, evaporate,  and  expose  the  residue  to  a  heat  of  100®  C,  to 
make  traces  of  silica  insoluble ;  then  moisten  with  a  few  drops  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  add  15 — 20  c.c.  of  water  to  dissolve  nickel  and 
cobalt  salts,  add  without  previous  filtration  some  fresh  solution 
of  H,S  as  long  as  it  produces  a  dark-colored  precipitate  or  turbid- 
ity (indicating  traces  of  still  unremoved  copper  or  lead),  filter  into 
a  porcelain  dish  (having  a  capacity  of  250  c.c),  and  concentrate  the 
solution  to  about  100  c.c.  Boil  gently,  and  during  the  boiling  add 
gradually  pure  sodium  carbonate  solution  to  alkaline  reaction, 
avoiding  much  excess;  continue  the  boiling  a  few  minutes  to 
remove  free  carbonic  acid.  Next  dissolve  in  a  platinum  dish  a  few 
decigrammes  of  pure  sodium  hydroxide  (prepared  from  metallic 
sodium^),  add  the  solution,  and  heat  again  to  boiling  to  precipitate 
the  nickel  and  cobalt  that  may  still  remain  in  solution.  Wash  the 
precipitate  with  boiling  hot  water,  first  by  decantation,  and  finally 
on  the  filter  (best  with  the  Bunsen  filtering  apparatus)  until  a  drop 
of  the  washings  evaporated  on  polished  platinum  foil  gives  no 
more  residue  than  distilled  water,  and  then  wash  still  a  little  longer. 
After  drying  the  precipitate,  remove  from  the  filter  to  a  piece  of 
glazed  paper,  and  cover  it  immediately  with  a  bell-glassf  and  incin- 
erate the  filter  with  the  small  portion  adhering  to  it  until  carbon 
is  completely  removed,  and  expose  for  some  time  longer  to  the 
air  at  a  red  heat,  to  remove  traces  of  carbon  which  metallic  nickel 
reduced  by  the  paper  may  have  absorbed.  Transfer  the  main  por- 
tion of  the  oxides  to  the  crucible,  cover  and  heat  to  redness,  finally 
reduce  the  oxides  to  metals  by  ignition  in  hydrogen,  according  to 
§  110,  2. 

If  the  preceding  operations  have  been  conducted  with  due  care 
the  metals  thus  obtained  are  free  from  appreciable  quantities  of 
impurities.  Test  them,  however,  first  for  soda  by  adding  in  the 
crucible  a  few  drops  of  water,  allowing  it  to  remain  in  contact  with 
the  metal  10  minutes  or  longer,  and  applying  reddened  litmus 
paper.  Jf  the  experiment  shows  presence  of  soda  it  can  be  removed 
(probably  but  incompletely)  by  prolonged  digestion  with  water, 

*  If  pure  sodium  hydroxide  is  not  at  hand,  a  small  quantity  can  easily  be  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  a  fragment  of  sodium  in  water  in  a  platinum  dish. 

t  Strongly  dried  nickelous  hydroxide  exposed  to  moist  air  will  often  decrepi- 
tate projecting  particles  a  considerable  distance. 
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removing  the  water  with  a  pipette,  drying  and  igniting  the  metal 
again  in  hydrogen.  Test  also  for  silica  by  dissolving  in  nitric  acid. 
If  an  appreciable  amount  of  silica  remains  undissolved,^  collect  on 
a  small  filter,  weigh,  and  make  the  necessary  deduction  from  the 
first  weight  of  the  metals. 

5,  Separation  of  Cobalt  from  Nickd. 

Evaporate  the  nitric  acid  solution  of  the  metals  nearly  to  dry- 
ness, or  until  free  nitric  is  almost  completely  removed  ;  add  4  or  5 
cc  of  water  to  dissolve  the  nickel  and  cobalt  salts,  add  drop  by 
drop  solution  of  potassium  carbonate  until  a  permanent  precipitate 
just  begins  to  be  formed.  (If  free  nitric  has  been  removed  by 
evaporation  completely,  the  addition  of  potassium  carbonate  is  not 
required.)  Kext  add  6  to  8  grm.  potassium  nitrite  dissolved  in  10  to 
15  cc.  of  hot  water.  This  usually  produces  a  flocculent  precipi- 
tate containing  both  nickel  and  cobalt,  on  account  of  the  potassium 
carbonate  which  the  nitrite  commonly  used  as  a  reagent  contains. 
Add  then  a  little  acetic  acid.  Any  flocculent  precipitate  which 
may  have  been  previously  formed  now  disappears,  and  a  precipitate 
of  tri  potassium  cobaltic  nitrite,  either  simultaneously  or  after  a 
short  time,  is  deposited.  Much  acetic  acid  hinders  the  complete  sep- 
aration of  cobalt.  If  a  flocculent  precipitate  has  been  formed,  a  few 
drops  usually  suffice  to  dissolve  it ;  2  or  3  .  cc.  more  may  then  be 
added.  The  whole  volume  of  the  solution  should  then  amount  to 
only  15  to  20  cc.  Cover  the  beaker  containing  it  with  a  watch- 
glass  and  allow  it  to  stand  in  a  warm  place  at  least  24  hours.  Fil- 
ter ;  wash  with  a  solution  of  potassium  acetatcf  Test  the  filtrate 
for  cobalt  as  follows :  Dilute,  heat,  precipitate  with  sodium  hydrox- 

*  According  to  my  own  experience  it  is  not  difficult  to  obtain  the  nickel  and 
cobalt  free  from  iron  and  aluminium.  If  the  operator  wishes  to  assure  himself 
on  this  point,  an  excess  of  ammonia  may  be  added  to  the  nitric  acid  solution 
before  filtering  off  the  silica.  If  a  precipitate  is  formed  it  must  be  collected  on  a 
filter,  washed  slightly,  dissolved  on  the  filter  (which  retains  the  accompanying 
silica),  reprecipitated  with  ammonia,  collected  again  on  the  same  filter,  washed, 
ignited,  and  weighed,  when  its  weight  jointly  with  the  silica  may  be  deducted 
from  the  first  weight  of  the  cobalt  and  nickel.  If  cobalt  is  then  to  be  separated 
from  nickel,  both  metals  may  be  precipitated  from  the  filtrates  as  sulphides,  dis- 
solved in  aqua  regia,  when  after  removing  free  acids,  the  process  of  separating 
cobalt  may  be  applied. — O.  D.  A. 

f  A  suitable  solution  may  be  prepared  by  neutralizing  acetic  acid  with  crys- 
tallized potassium  bicarbonate,  leaving  the  solution  slightly  acid. 
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ide,  wash  the  greater  part  of  the  saline  matter  out  of  the  precipi- 
tate, dissolve  it  in  nitric  acid,  evaporate  to  dryness  on  a  water-bath, 
add  two  or  three  drops  of  nitric  acid  to  the  residue,  dissolve  in  a 
small  volume  of  water,  filter,  concentrate,  and  repeat  the  process 
of  separation  with  potassium  nitrite  as  before.  Put  the  filter  con- 
taining the  cobalt  precipitate,  still  moist,  into  a  beaker,  add  about 
100  C.C.  of  water,  heat,  add  hydrochloric  acid  until  solution  is 
effected,  separate  the  filter  paper  by  filtration,  evaporate  the  solu 
tion  on  a  water-bath,  allowing  the  residue  to  remain  on  the 
water-bath  2  or  3  hours  to  render  traces  of  silica  insoluble, 
moisten  with  hydrochloric  acid,  add  water,  filter,  and  convert 
the  cobalt  in  the  solution  into  the  metallic  form  by  the  same 
process  as  before  employed  for  obtaining  metallic  nickel  and 
cobalt  from  a  similar  solution ;  test  also  the  weighed  cobalt  for 
impurities  in  the  same  manner.  The  amount  of  nickel  in  the  mix- 
ture of  the  two  metals  may  now  be  calculated  by  difference. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  lead  and  copper  are  determined  in 
the  process  here  described.  No  essential  modification,  however, 
can  be  made  in  the  method  of  separating  them  from  nickel  and 
cobalt  when  their  determination  is  not  required. 

6.  Modifications  admissible  or  required  for  ores^  or  other  pro- 
ducts of  different  comjpositions. 

If  only  very  Utile  copper  is  present  (less  than  1  per  cent.),  and 
no  other  metals  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  groups,  the  treatment  of  the 
first  solution  with  II,S  may  be  omitted.  The  copper  then  remains 
in  solution  until  after  the  iron  is  separated  and  is  precipitated 
along  with  nickel  and  cobalt  as  sulphide.  After  the  mixed  sul- 
phides are  dissolved  as  before  described,  the  copper  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  slightly  acid  solution  by  hydrogen  sulphide. 

When  no  lead  is  present,  the  treatment  of  the  first  insolul)le 
residue  with  ammonium  acetate  is  omitted. 

If  other  metals  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  groups  are  present  no 
modification  is  required.  In  case,  however,  arsenic  is  present  (as 
in  speiss  and  some  ores),  it  is  advisable  to  convert  the  resulting 
arsenic  acid  into  arsenious  by  means  of  sulphurous  acid  before 
treatment  with  H,S. 

No  modifications  are  required  on  account  of  the  presence  of 
any  metals  of  second,  third,  or  fourth  groups,  except  zinc  or  a 
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notable  amonnt  of  manganese.  In  respect  to  manganese,  it  can 
safely  be  assumed  when  not  more  than  a  trace  is  present  (as  in 
matte  or  speiss  and  most  ores)  that  the  precipitation  of  nickel  and 
cobalt  as  directed  in  a  solution  containing  a  small  quantity  of  free 
acetic  acid  will  effect  its  separation.  But  if  a  considerable  amount 
is  present  a  small  portion  is  Uable  to  be  precipitated  along  with 
the  nickel  and  cobalt  sulphides.  This  can  be  removed  when  tlie 
mixed  sulphides  are  brought  into  solution,  and  excess  of  acid  is 
removed  by  adding  ammonium  chloride  freely,  also  a  little  ammo- 
ninm  acetate,  and  repeating  the  precipitation  of  nickel  and  cobalt 
iu  same  manner  as  before,  as  sulphides,  taking  care  to  have  the 
solution  always  contain  a  small  quantity  of  free  acetic  acid.  Or 
the  manganese  may  be  separated  from  the  solution  of  the  three 
metals  according  to  §  160,  85,  page  529. 

If  zinc  is  present  it  all  goes  down  with  the  nickel  and  cobalt 
when  they  are  precipitated  as  sulphides.  After  the  mixed  sul- 
phides have  been  dissolved  and  free  acid  has  been  removed  by 
evaporation,  zinc  may  then  be  separated  according  §  160,  75,  p. 
520. 

15.  ASSAY  OF  ZINC  ORES. 

§215. 

Method  of  ScHAFFNER,*  modified  hy  C.  Ki)NZEL,t  aa 
employed  in  the  Belgian  zinc-worka  ;  described  hy  C.  GfiOLL.:^ 

a.  Solution  of  the  ore  and  preparation  of  the  am7no7iiacal 
solution. 

Powder  and  dry  the  ore. 

Take  0*5  grm.  in  the  case  of  rich  ores,  1  grm.  in  the  case  of 
poor  ores,  transfer  to  a  small  flask,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid 
with  addition  of  some  nitric  acid  by  the  aid  of  heat,  expel  the 
excess  of  acid  by  evaporation,  add  some  water,  and  then  excess  of 
ammonia.  Filter  into  a  beaker,  and  wash  the  residue  with  luke- 
warm water  and  ammonia,  till  ammonium  sulphide  ceases  to  pro- 
duce a  white  turbidity  in  the  washings.  The  oxide  of  zinc 
remaining  in  the  ferric  hydroxide  is  disregarded.    Its  quantity, 

*  Joum.  f .  prakt.  Chem.  78,  410. 

t  lb.  88,  486.  t  Zeitscbr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  1.  21. 
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according  to  G^ll,  does  not  exceed  0'3 — 0*5  per  cent.  This 
statement  probably  has  reference  only  to  ores  containing  relatively 
little  iron ;  where  mnch  iron  is  present  the  quantity  of  zinc  left 
behind  in  the  precipitate  may  be  not  inconsiderable.  The  eiTor 
thus  arising  may  be  greatly  diminished  by  dissolving  the  slightly 
washed  iron  precipitate  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  adding  excess  of 
ammonia.  But  the  surer  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  add  to  the 
original  solution — after  evaporating  off  the  greater  part  of  the  free 
acid  as  above,  and  allowing  to  cool— dilute  sodium  carbonate  nearly 
to  neutralization,  then  to  precipitate  the  iron,  after  p.  517,  with 
sodium  acetate,  boiling,  to  filter,  and  wash.  The  washings,  after 
being  concentrated  by  evaporation,  are  added  to  the  filtrate  and 
the  whole  is  then  mixed  with  ammonia,  till  the  first-formed  pre- 
cipitate is  redissolved. 

If  the  ore  contains  manganese — provided  approximate  results 
will  suffice — digest  the  solution  of  the  ore  in  acids,  after  the  addi- 
tion of  excess  of  ammonia  and  water,  at  a  gentle  heat  for  a  long 
time,  and  then  filter  off,  with  the  iron  precipitate,  the  hydrated 
protosesquioxide  of  manganese  which  has  separated  from  the 
action  of  the  air.  The  safer  course — though  undoubtedly  less 
simple — is,  after  separating  the  iron  with  sodium  acetate,  to  pre- 
cipitate the  manganese  by  passing  chlorine,  as  directed  p.  510,  or 
by  adding  bromine  and  heating. 

If  lead  is  present,  it  is  separated  by  evaporating  the  aqua  regia 
solution  with  sulphuric  acid,  taking  up  the  residue  with  water  and 
filtering ;  then  proceed  as  directed. 

J.  Prepavdtion  and  standardizing  of  the  sodium  »ulphide 
solution. 

The  solution  of  sodium  sulphide  is  prepared  either  by  dissolving 
crystallized  sodium  sulphide  in  water  (about  100  grm.  to  1000 — 
1200  water),  or  by  supersaturating  a  solution  of  soda,  free  from 
carbonic  acid,  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  subsequently  heating 
the  solution  in  a  flask  to  expel  the  excess  of  hydrogen  sulphide. 
Wliicliever  way  it  is  prepared,  the  solution  is  afterwards  diluted, 
so  that  1  c.c.  may  precipitate  about  0*01  grm.  zinc.  Prepare  a 
solution  of  zinc,  by  dissolving  10  grm.  chemically  pure  zinc  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  or  44*122  gnn.  dry  crystallized  zinc  sulphate  in 
water,  or  68*133  grm.  dry  crystallized  potassium  zinc  sulphate  in 
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water,  and  makiiig  the  Bolntion  in  either  case  np  to  1  litre  with 
water. 

Each  cc.  of  this  solution  corresponds  to  0*01  grm.  zinc  Now 
measure  off  30 — 50  cc.  of  this  zinc  solution  into  a  beaker,  add 
ammonia  till  the  precipitate  is  redissolyed,  and  then  400 — 500  cc.  dis- 
tilled water.  Run  in  sodium  sulphide  as  long  as  a  distinct  precipi- 
tate continues  to  be  formed,  then  stir  briskly,  remove  a  drop  of  the 
fluid  on  the  end  of  a  rod  to  a  porcelain  plate,  spread  it  out  so  that 
it  may  cover  a  somewhat  large  surface,  and  place  in  the  middle  a 
drop  of  pure  dilute  solution  of  nickel  chloride.  If  the  edge  of  the 
drop  of  nickel  solution  remains  blue  or  green,  proceed  with  the 
addition  of  sodium  sulphide,  testing  from  time  to  time,  till  at  last 
a  blackish  gray  coloration  appears  surrounding  the  nickel  solution. 
The  reaction  is  now  completed,  the  whole  of  the  zinc  is  precipi- 
tated, and  a  slight  excess  of  sodium  sulphide  has  been  added.  The 
precise  depth  of  color  of  the  nickel  must  be  observed  and  remem- 
bered, as  it  will  have  to  serve  as  the  stopping  signal  in  future 
experiments.  To  make  sure  that  the  zinc  is  really  quite  precipi- 
tated, yon  may  add  a  few  tenths  of  a  cc  more  of  the  reagent,  and 
test  again,  of  course  the  color  of  the  nickel-drop  must  be  darker. 
Note  the  number  of  cc.  used,  and  repeat  the  experiment,  running 
in  at  once  the  necessary  quantity  of  the  reagent,  leas  1  c.c,^  and  then 
adding  0*2  cc  at  a  time,  till  the  end-reaction  is  reached.  The 
last  experiment  is  considered  the  more  correct  one.  The  sodium 
sulphide  solution  must  be  restandardized  before  each  new  scries  of 
analyf 


e,  DetemdruUion  of  the  zinc  in  the  solution  of  the  ore. 

Proceed  in  the  same  way  with  the  ammoniacal  solution  pre- 
pared in  a  as  with  the  known  zinc  solution  in  h.  Here  also  repeat 
the  experiment,  the  second  time  running  in  at  once  the  required 
number  of  cc,  less  1,  of  sodium  sulphide,  and  then  adding  0*2  cc 
at  a  time,  till  the  end-reaction  makes  its  appearance.  The  second 
result  is  considered  the  true  one.  There  are  three  different  ways 
in  which  this  repetition  of  the  experiment  may  be  made.  You 
may  either  weigh  out  at  the  first  two  portions  of  the  zinc  ore,  or 
you  may  weigh  out  double  the  quantity  required  for  one  experi- 
ment, make  the  ammoniacal  solution  up  to  1  litre  and  employ  i 
litre  for  each  experiment,  or  lastly,  having  reached  the  end-reaction 
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in  the  first  experiment,  you  may  add  1  c.c.  of  the  known  zinc  sola- 
tion,  wliich  will  destroy  the  excess  of  sodium  sulphide,  and  then 
run  in  sodium  sulphide  in  portions  of  0*2  cc,  till  the  end-reaction 
is  again  attained.  Of  course,  in  this  last  process  to  obtain  the 
second  result,  you  deduct  from  the  whole  quantity  of  sodium  sul- 
phide used  the  amount  of  the  same,  corresponding  to  1  cc.  of  the 
zinc  solution. 

If  the  ore  contains  copper,  remove  it  from  the  acid  solution  by 
hydrogen  sulphide,  evaporate  the  filtrate  with  nitric  acid,  dilute, 
treat  with  ammonia,  and  determine  the  zinc  as  above. 


[16.  PARTIAL  ANALYSIS  OF  IRON  ORES. 

§216. 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  and  more  especially 
the  quality  of  the  iron,  which  can  be  produced  from  an  ore,  deter- 
minations of  iron,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  manganese,  without 
regard  to  other  constituents,  are  often  required.  An  examination 
of  the  ore  for  titanic  acid,  especially  if  it  is  a  magnetic  iron  ore,  is 
also  often  demanded.  Frequently  a  determination  of  only  two  or 
three  of  these  substances,  as  iron  and  phosphorus,  or  phosphoms 
and  sulphur,  is  required.  In  any  case  it  is  most  convenient  to  use 
a  separate  portion  of  the  ore  for  the  determination  of  each  sub- 
stance. 

Iron. 

Iron  may  be  determined  volumetrically  many  ways.  For  the 
present  purpose,  either  of  the  two  following  methods  may  be 
used. 

1.  Decompose  2  grm.  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  by 
heating  gently  on  a  sand-bath  in  a  covered  beaker,  having  a  capac- 
ity of  not  less  than  half  a  litre.  If  the  ore  contains  carbonaceous 
matter,  the  weighed  portion  should  first  be  ignited  with  exposure 
to  the  air  until  the  carbon  is  burned  out.  Two  or  three  hours 
suffice  for  the  decomposition  of  most  limonites  and  magnetites,  but 
some  varieties  of  hematite  resist  the  action  of  acid  for  a  long  time. 
The  appearance  of  the  still  undissolved  residue,  which  may  consist 
of  quartz,  clay,  hornblende,  or  other  silicates,  will  indicate  when  the 
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oxide  (or  carbonate)  of  iron  in  the  ore  is  dissolved.*  Dilnte  some- 
what and  filter,  add  to  the  filtrate  20  to  30  e.c.  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  or  an  equivalent  amount  of  dilute,  and  evaporate  till  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  all  removed,  avoiding  a  heat  much  above  100°  C. 
After  cooling,  add  about  100  c.c.  of  water  and  digest  till  the  ferric 
sulphate  has  gone  into  solution.  Then  pour  the  solution  into  a 
half-litre  flask,  without  filtering  from  a  sUght  residue  of  silica 
which  may  have  separated,  dilute  up  to  the  mark,  mix  thoroughly, 
and  make  two  determinations  of  iron,  each  in  100  c.c  of  this  solu- 
tion, by  reduction  to  ferrous  sulphate  and  titration  with  potassium 
permanganate  according  to  §  113,  3,  a^  p.  278. 

2.  Proceed  as  above  until  the  decomposition  with  hydrochloric 
add  has  been  effected.  Now,  if  no  ferrous  iron  is.  present,  concen- 
trate, if  the  volume  of  the  liquid  is  greater,  to  20 — 30  c.c.  and  dilute 
without  filtering  in  a  half-litre  fiask  to  500  cc,  and  determine  iron 
in  portions  of  100  cc.  each,  according  to  113,  3,  b  (titration  with 
standard  sodium  thiosulphate  and  iodine  solutions).  If  ferrous  iron 
18  present,  add,  a  little  at  a  time,  potassium  chlorate  (less  than  ^  gr. 
for  2  grm.  ore  usually  suffices)  until  a  minute  portion  of  the  solution 
taken  out  with  pointed  glass  rod  and  tested  after  dilution  on  a 
watch-glass  with  fresh  solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide  gives  no 
bhie  color.  The  unavoidable  excess  of  potassium  chlorate  must 
now  be  decomposed  by  heating  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the 
liberated  chlorine  removed  by  evaporating  off  about  half  the  solu- 
tion. Next  dilute  to  500  cc.  and  determine  the  iron  by  the  process 
just  mentioned. 

Phosphorus. 

Take  h  grm.  of  the  ore,  unless  it  is  known  to  contain  a  rather 
large  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid,  in  which  case  2  or  3  grm.  should 
be  used.  Decompose  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  in  a 
beaker  having  a  diameter  at  the  bottom  of  about  9  centimetres. 
The  solution,  without  filtering  from  the  insoluble  residue,  may  be 
allowed  i»  evaporate  in  a  sand-bath  nearly  to  dryness,  but  before 
the  liquid  has  been   all  removed,  transfer  the  beaker  to  an  air- 

*  Some  iron  ores,  especially  magnetites,  contain  a  small  quantity  of  iron  exist- 
ing as  a  constituent  of  a  silicate  (e.g.,  hornblende  or  garnet),  undecomposable 
by  liydrochloric  acid.  In  the  assay  of  iron  ores,  the  slight  inaccuracy  which 
on  this  accoont  results  is  usually  disregarded. 
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bath**^  provided  with  a  thermometer,  and  continne  the  evaporation 
1^  a  temperature  of  130^  to  140^  C.  nntil  the  mass  is  quite  dry  and 
appears  no  longer  sticky,  but  brittle  when  touched  with  a  glass  rod. 
Then,  after  cooling,  add  concentrated  nitric  acid  (40  to  50  c.c.)  and 
heat  on  a  sand-bath  until  the  iron  is  again  dissolved  and  only  a 
residue  similar  in  color  and  appearance  to  the  original  insoluble 
residue  remains.  This  solution  of  the  iron  in  nitric  acid  is  easily 
effected,  provided  the  heat  used  in  the  preceding  drying  operation 
has  not  exceeded  the  prescribed  limit.  The  excess  of  nitric  acid, 
however,  which  it  is  usually  necessary  to  use  for  this  purpose,  if 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  free  state,  retards  the  subsequent  precipi- 
tation of  phosphoric  acid  by  molybdic  acid  solution,  and  may  even 
cause  an  appreciable  error  by  retaining  a  portion  permanently  in 
solution.  Evaporate  off,  therefore,  a  part  of  the  nitric  acid,  reduc- 
ing the  volume  to  about  25  c.c.  If  the  evaporation  proceeds  too 
far,  basic  ferric  salts  containing  phosphoric  acid  will  remain  undis- 
solved on  subsequent  addition  of  water.  After  proper  concentra- 
tion, add  100  C.C.  of  cold  water,  stir,  and  allow  the  insoluble  residue, 
which  must  not  show  evidence  of  containing  basic  ferric  salts,  to 
settle.  Filter  into  a  tall  narrow  beaker,  or  better  still  into  a  cone- 
shaped  flask.  To  the  filtrate  and  washings,  which  need  hardly 
exceed  200  cc,  add  100  c.c.  of  molybdic  acid  solution  (prepared  as 
directed  in  "Qual.  Anal.,"  p.  72).  Add  next  gradually  ammonia 
so  long  as  the  reddish-brown  precipitate,  which  it  forms,  dissolves 
very  readily  on  stirring.  A  few  cubic  centimetres  can  usually  be 
added  at  this  point,  without  danger  of  forming  a  permanent  iron 
precipitate,  on  account  of  the  free  nitric  acid  which  the  added 
molybdic  acid  solution  contained.  Stir  well  the  solution,  which 
should  now  occupy  a  volume  of  300  to  350  c.c,  and  let  it  stand  at 
a  temperature  of  40°  to  50°  C.  at  least  24  hours.  The  greater  part 
of  the  solution  standing  over  the  precipitated  ammonium  phos- 
phomolybdate  can  be  removed  perfectly  clear  by  means  of  a  siphon. 

*  A  suitable  air-bath  may  be  easily  constructed  as  foUows:  Procure  an  iron 
pot  having  its  dinraeter  greatest  at  the  rim  (about  12  inches),  fit  a  sheet  tin  cover 
to  it,  cut  circular  holes  (2  or  4)  in  the  cover  10  centimetres  in  diameter  to  receive 
the  beaker  (which  must  be  selected  of  a  proper  size),  and  also  a  small  hole  in  the 
centre  for  inserting  a  thermometer.  The  pot  is  heated  by  setting  it  into  a  sheet- 
iron  cylinder,  made  to  fit  it,  down  to  the  rim,  and  placing  a  Bunsen  burner  under 
it  within  the  cylinder. 
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Collect  the  precipitate  on  a  small  filter  (2^  inches  in  diameter) 
and  wash  it  with  the  same  molybdic  acid  solution  that  is  used  for 
precipitation,  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water.  Allow  the 
filtrate  and  wasliings  to  stand  in  a  warm  place  several  hours  to 
ascertain  whether  any  more  phosphoric  acid  can  be  precipitated. 
The  moist  precipitate  is  to  be  dissolved  on  the  filter  with  ammonia. 
It  is  advittible  to  have  the  ammonia  used  for  this  purpose  in  a 
■nail  gndnatod  glass  cylinder  so  that  the  quantity  used  may  be 
observed.  Pour  2  or  3  c.c.  into  the  fiask  in  which  the  precipita- 
tion has  been  effected  in  order  to  dissolve  what  may  adhere  to  it, 
then  pour  from  the  fiask  upon  the  filter,  and  at  the  same  time  stir 
up  the  precipitate  with  a  jet  of  hot  water.  Repeat  this  operation 
till  complete  solution  takes  place.  By  cautious  use  of  ammonia 
solution  (sp.  gr.  *95)  its  volume  should  be  restricted  to  about  10  c.c. 
for  small  quantities  of  the  precipitated  phosphomolybdate,  while 
for  comparatively  large  quantities,  such  as  are  obtained  from  4  gr. 
of  ore  containing  upwards  of  *5  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  more 
may  be  used.  Usually  the  solution,  after  passing  through  the  fil- 
ter remains  clear  or  at  most  exhibits  but  a  slight  opalescence.  Occa- 
sionally it  is  turbid  to  such  extent  that  it  is  advisable  to  pass  it 
through  the  same  filter  again.  Wash  the  solution  out  of  the  filter 
paper  vrith  the  smallest  sufficient  volume  of  hot  water.  Add  now, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  the  dissolved  precipitate,  6  to  12  cc. 

of  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1-1).  If  this  occasions  (by  super- 
saturation  of  the  ammonia)  a  permanent  precipitate  of  ammonmm 

phosphomolybdate,  redissolve  it  with  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia, 
adding  enough  to  give  a  perceptible  odor  of  ammonia  to  the  solu- 
tion when  cold.  This  addition  of  a  measured  volume  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  designed  to  form  a  moderate  quantity  of  ammonium 
chloride — not  enough  to  have  a  sensible  solvent  effect  on  the 
ammonium  magnesium  phosphate  which  is  next  to  be  precipitated, 
but  sufiScient  to  prevent  the  coprecipitation  of  other  magnesium 
compounds.  Next  precipitate  the  phosphoric  acid  with  "mag- 
nesium mixture"  (see  p.  113).  An  excess  of  this  solution  is 
required  to  effect  complete  precipitation  of  phosphoric  acid ;  8  to 
10  cc.  may  be  used  in  any  case,  while  more  may  be  required  if 
the  ore  is  rich  in  phosphoric  acid.  Finally,  to  render  the  separa- 
tion of  ammonium  magnesium  phosphate  complete,  add  to  the 
solution  about  one-tenth  its  volume  of  ammonia  solution,  and  stir 
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well.  The  preceding  operations  should  be  conducted  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  unnecessarily  increase  the  volume  of  the  solution. 
The  final  volume  after  addition  of  all  reagents  may  amount  to  40 
to  60  c.c.  in  ordinary  cases,  or  to  100  c.c.  for  ores  containing  an 
unusually  large  quantity  of  phosphorus.  Filter  the  solution  after 
standing  6  to  12  hours  in  the  cold,  wash  the  precipitate  with  dilute 
ammonia,  dry,  detach  from  the  filter  (unless  the  quantity  is  very 
small),  incinerate  the  filter  in  an  open  platinum  crucible,  add  the 
precipitate,  ignite,  weigh,  and  calculate  the  amount  of  phosphorus 
(or  if  required  P,0,)  in  the  ore. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  accurate  determinations  of  phos- 
phorus in  iron  ores,  pig-iron,  &c.,  for  technical  purposes,  some 
further  explanation  may  here  be  properly  given  of  the  causes  of 
the  possible  errors  which  the  above  directions  are  intended  to 
obviate.  If,  in  the  beginning  of  the  process,  HCl  is  not  removed 
by  evaporation  to  dryness,  it  may  prevent  complete  precipitation  of 
phosphoric  acid  by  die  molybdic  acid  solution.*  The  presence  of 
a  large  quantity  of  free  nitric  acid  also  prevents  precipitation  of 
the  last  traces  of  phosphoric  acid  by  the  molybdic  solution.  If,  in 
attempting  to  obviate  this  cause  of  error  by  evaporating  the  nitric 
acid,  the  evaporation  is  carried  too  far^  basic  ferric  nitrate  will 
be  formed,  which  will  retain  phosphoric  acid.  If  too  great  heat 
is  used  in  precipitating  the  ammonium  phosphomolybdate,  free 
molybdic  acid  will  be  deposited  along  with  it.  A  slight  deposition 
of  molybdic  acid,  provided  the  precipitate  remains  pulvenilcnt, 
may  have  no  sensible  injurious  effect ;  but  a  larger  amount,  espe- 
cially if  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  crust,  will  retain  iron  which 
cannot  be  washed  out  on  the  filter.  If  then  ammonia  is  applied 
to  dissolve  the  precipitate  on  the  filter,  a  ferric  compound  contain- 
ing phosphoric  acid  will  remain  on  the  filter  undissolved. 

In  order  to  insure  the  complete  precipitation  of  phosphoric 
acid,  it  is  necessary  to  use  not  only  enough  molybdic  solution  to 


*  It  is  true  that  after  evaporation  and  drying  at  a  temperature  between  130' 
and  140"  C.  some  chlorine  still  remains  as  ferric  chloride,  which  might  be  further 
decreased  or  entirely  removed  by  evaporating  again  the  nitric  acid  solution  to 
drjrness.  I  have  repeatedly  taken  this  course  and  compared  the  results  with 
those  obtained  without  evaporating  a  second  time;  but  do  not  thereby  obtain  a 
larger  amount  of  phosphorus,  and  conclude  that  this  extra  precaution  is  uunec* 
e*«»ary.— O.  D.  A. 
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convert  it  into  ammoninm  pliosphoTiiolybdate,  but  a  liberal  excess 
proportional  to  the  volume  of  the  solution.  It  may  occasionally  hap- 
pen, in  case  of  an  ore  or  a  sample  of  iron  unexpectedly  rich  in 
phosplioms,  that  100  c.c,  will  not  suffice.  But  since  more  molybdic 
solution  is  added  in  the  process  of  washing  the  precipitate,  the 
formation  of  an  additional  precipitate  in  the  filtrate,  which  should 
be  kept  warm  6  hours,  will  indicate  any  deficiency  in  the  quantity 
of  molybdic  solution  first  used. 

If,  in  the  final  precipitation  as  ammonium  magnesium  phos- 
phate, a  large  amount  of  free  ammonia,  and  no  ammonium  chloride, 
is  present  when,  the  magnesia  mixture  is  added,  it  is  possible  that 
magnesinm  oxide  or  basic  magnesium  phosphate  may  be  coprecipi- 
tated ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  large  amount  of  ammonium 
chloride  may  retard  the  precipitation  of  phosphoric  acid.  If  the 
precipitation  is  attempted  in  too  large  a  volume  of  solution  there 
is  more  danger  that  it  may  not  be  complete,  and  also  more  diffi- 
culty in  removing  the  precipitate  from  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  to 
which  it  may  adhere  in  the  form  of  minute  transparent  crystals. 

Finally,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  all  due  precaution,  the 
weighed  magnesium  pyrophosphate  may  contain  a  trace  of  silica 
— BO  slight  that  it  may  in  most  cases  be  neglected.  But  if  a  very 
accurate  determination  of  minute  quantities  of  phosphorus  in  the 
purer  kinds  of  ore,  iron,  &c.,  is  required,  it  is  advisable  to  dissolve 
the  weighed  precipitate  in  the  crucible  by  warming  with  nitric  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  collect  any  remaining  residue  on  a  very  small 
filter,  wash,  return  to  the  crucible,  ignite,  weigh,  and  deduct  the 
weight  of  the  crucible  -[-  silica  from  its  weight  -[-  first  ignited 
pyrophosphate. 

Sidphut.  •  If  any  considerable  quantity  of  metallic  sulphides 
is  visible  on  close  inspection  of  the  ore,  take  5  grm.^/Jn^Zy  pul- 
verized. If  no  sulphides  can  be  seen  take  7  to  10  grm.  Add  to 
the  ore  in  a  large  beaker  about  20  c.  c.  of  aqua  regia  for  each 
gramme  taken.  Allow  it  to  stand  at  common  temperature  of  the 
room  6  hours,  then  12  hours  longer  at  40°  to  50*^  C.  Finally 
evaporate  to  dryness,  treat  the  residue  with  strong  hydrochloric 
acid,  dilute  to  200  to  300  cc,  filter,  concentrate  to  about  100  cc, 
transfer  to  a  small  beaker,  add  while  hot  a  few  cc.  of  barium 
chloride  solution.  If  the  ore  contains  much  sulphur,  the  greater 
part  of  the  sul))huric  acid  produced  from  it  will  be  at  once  precipi- 
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tated ;  a  quantity  far  too  great  to  neglect,  however,  will  remain  in 
solution  on  account  of  the  presence  of  free  acids  and  ferric  salts. 
If  the  ore  contains  a  comparatively  small  though  still  determinable 
amount  of  sulphur,  it  may  happen  that  no  precipitate  will  appear 
at  this  stage.  In  either  case,  therefore,  remove  the  free  acid  by 
evaporation,  after  the  addition  of  barium  chloride  so  far  as  it  can 
be  removed  without  the  formation  of  basic  ferric  salts  insoluble  in 
water.  The  last  part  of  the  evaporation  is  carried  on  best  by  heat- 
ing the  small  beaker  in  an  iron  plate.  The  solution  may  usually 
be  brought  thus  to  a  volume  of  10  or  15  c.c.  The  formation  of  a 
dark  pellicle  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  at  this  stage  can  usually 
be  observed,  and  is  a  sure  indication  that  further  evaporation 
would  render  the  iron  insoluble  in  water.  After  cooling,  add 
cold  water  (about  100  c.c.)  and  1  c.c.  dilute  HCl  to  dissolve  the 
soluble  saline  matter.  If  the  ore  contained  sulphur,  a  residue  of 
barium  sulphate  will  now  appear.*  (If  the  preceding  evaporation 
has  been  carried  too  far  a  bulky  mass  of  ferric  salts  will  remain 
undissolved,  in  which  case  add  hydrochloric  acid  freely  till  it  dis- 
solves, and  repeat  the  evaporation.)  The  barium  sulphate  tlius 
obtained  usually  contains  iron  and  other  impurities.  Collect  it  on 
a  filter,  wash  till  the  greater  part  of  the  saline  matter  is  removed, 
ignite  in  an  open  platinum  cracible  till  carbon  is  burned  away, 
add  a  little  sodium  carbonate,  fuse,  warm  the  fused  mass  with 
water  in  the  crucible  until  it  becomes  disintegrated ;  pour  the 
contents  upon  a  small  filter,  wash  the  sodium  sulphate  out  of  the 
insoluble  part,  add  HCl  to  the  filtrate  till  it  gives,  after  boiling,  an 
acid  reaction  with  test  paper  (avoiding  much  excess  of  acid),  and 
precipitate  while  boiling  with  barium  chloride.  The  barium  sul- 
phate thus  obtained,  after  washing  first  by  decantation  2  or  3  times, 
and  afterwards  on  a  filter  with  boiling  water,  may  be  assumed  to 
be  sufficiently  pure.  Weigh  it  and  calculate  percentage  of  sulphur 
in  the  ore. 


*  The  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids  used  for  the  examination  must  always 
be  tested  for  sulphuric  acid  as  follows:  Evaporate  200  c.c.  (or  the  same  volume 
used  in  analysis)  of  the  mixed  acids,  with  addition  of  a  few  centigrammes  of 
pure  NaaCO«  till  only  some  half  dozen  drops  remain,  dilute,  add  barium 
chloride  while  hot.  If  a  weighable  amount  of  BaSOi  is  formed,  weigh  it  If 
the  weight  of  BaS04  from  the  200  c.c.  does  not  exceed  '002  or  '003  gr.,  the  acids 
may  be  used  with  the  required  correction  of  result. 
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Manganese. 

1.  Method  9mtahlefor  ores  not  unusually  rich  in  mangcmese. 

The  most  reliable  methods  of  determining  manganese  in  iron 
ores  involve  the  precipitation  of  iron  as  basic  ferric  acetate.  In 
order  to  avoid  the  tedious  operation  of  washing  a  large  quantity  of 
inm  precipitated  in  this  form,  the  whole  volume  of  the  solution  in 
whi(^  the  precipitate  is  formed  may  be  measured,  and  after  the 
precipitate  has  settled  a  measured  portion  of  the  nearly  clear 
supernatant  liquid  may  be  taken  for  the  determination  of  man- 
ganese. A  wide  graduated  cylinder  of  thin  glass  holding  1200  to 
1400  G.G.  is  required  for  measuring  the  solution.*  Take  4  or  5  grm. 
ore,  decompose  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  to  dryness 
(with  addition  of  nitric  acid  if  ferrous  iron  is  present),  redissolve 
with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  oflE  the  greater  part  of  the 
excess  of  acid  used  for  redissolving,  dilute  and  filter  into  a  flask 
capable  of  holding  at  least  1500  cc,  previously  marked  at  a  height 
corresponding  to  1000  cc. 

Precipitate  now  the  iron  by  the  successive  addition  of  sodium 
carbonate,  a  little  hycrochloric  acid,  acetic  acid,  sodium  acetate,  and 
boiling;  according  to  directions  given  in  §  160,  71.  The  final  vol- 
ume to  which  the  solution  is  brought  before  boiling  must  in  this 
case  be  limited  to  about  1000  cc.  After  precipitation,  pour  the 
contents  of  the  flask  immediately  without  cooling  into  the  gradu- 
ated vessel,  rinse  the  flask  with  a  small  volume  of  water  which 
must  be  carefully  mixed  from  top  to  bottom  with  the  main  solu- 
tion by  stirring  with  a  long  glass  rod.  When  the  precipitate  has 
settled  to  such  an  extent  that  at  least  half  of  the  solution  can  be 
drawn  off  nearly  free  from  suspended  matter,  note  the  volume 
which  it  occupies,  and  siphon  off  the  nearly  clear  solution.  Note 
the  volume  remaining.  Suppose,  having  used  5  gr.  ore,  the  whole 
volume  was  1140  cc,  and  the  remaining  volume  420  cc.     The 

*  If  A  suitable  measuring  vessel  is  not  at  hand,  one  which  will  suffice  may  be 
prepared  in  the  foUowing  manner:  Procure  a  tall  narrow  beaker  (9 — 10  in.  in 
height*  8 — 8i  in.  in  diameter).  Run  50  cc.  of  water  into  it  from  a  burette;  mark 
ihe  side  of  the  beaker  at  the  surface  of  the  liquid  with  a  writing  diamond  (or 
mark  with  a  pencil  a  vertical  strip  of  paper  fastened  to  the  beaker  with  shellac). 
Continue  adding  portions  of  50  cc.  and  marking  till  the  vessel  is  filled.  After- 
wards gradoate  the  portion  between  1000  cc  and  1200  cc,  also  between  800  c.a 
and  500  cc.,  into  spaces  corresponding  each  to  10  cc 
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volume  drawn  off  is  then  1140  —  420  =  720  c.e.,  corresponding  to 

720 

frio  ^  ^  S^-  ^^  5  ^^  rather  the  720  c.e.  corresponds  approximately 

to  that  amonnt  of  ore.  For  no  account  is  taken  of  the  vohune 
occupied  by  the  solid  ferric  acetate,  nor  can  very  accurate  measure- 
ments be  made  in  wide  graduated  glass  vessels.  But  these  sources 
of  error  have  no  appreciable  influence  on  the  final  result  unless  the 
ore  is  comparatively  rich  in  manganese  (containing  over  2  or  3  per 
cent.).  For  such  ores  it  is,  in  fact,  preferable  to  use  1  grm.  for  the 
determination,  and  wash  the  basic  ferric  acetate  in  the  ordinary 
manner. 

The  solution  which  is  drawn  off  by  means  of  a  siphon  may  con- 
tain, besides  a  little  suspended  iron  precipitate,  a  trace  of  iron  still 
in  solution,  calcium  and  magnesium,  and  a  large  amount  of  saline 
matter.  Concentrate  without  filtration  by  evaporation  in  a  beaker, 
or,  more  expeditiously,  by  boiling  in  a  flask  to  about  300  ac ; 
add  sodium  carbonate  to  alkaline  reaction,  boil  and  add  a  little 
sodium  hydroxide.  Manganese  is  thus  precipitated  alonp^  with 
iron  calcium,  &c. ;  collect  the  precipitate  on  a  filter,  wash  slightly 
and  dissolve  on  the  filter  with  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  If  the  precipitate  dissolves  with  diflSculty  on 
account  of  the  presence  of  higher  oxides  of  manganese,  add  a  few 
drops  of  solution  of  sulphurous  acid.  Boil  the  filtrate  to  expel 
chlorine,  or  if  sulphurous  acid  has  been  used,  boil  with  addition  of 
a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid.  Add  sodium  carbonate  solution  till  a 
slight  deepening  of  color,  due  to  presence  of  ferric  chloride,  indi- 
cates that  the  solution  is  nearly  neutral.  (If  suflScient  iron  is  not 
already  present  to  give  this  indication,  two  or  three  drops  of  ferric 
chloride  solution  may  be  added.)  Add  next  sodium  acetate  and 
boil  to  precipitate  the  slight  quantity  of  iron  present,  and  filter  the 
hot  solution.  If  the  preceding  operations  have  been  properly  con- 
ducted, the  filtrate- and  washings  need  rarely  exceed  200  c.e.  Pre- 
cipitate the  manganese  in  it  by  adding  aqueous  solution  of  bromine 
and  keeping  it  warm  a  few  hours.  When  the  excess  of  bromine 
has  escaped,  filter  and  wash  with  hot  water.  Test  the  filtrate  for 
manganese  by  adding  a  little  more  bromine  solution  and  also  more 
sodium  acetate.  Ignite  the  precipitate  and  weigli  as  Mn,0^.  The 
manganese  protosesquioxide  tlius  obtained  may  contain  a  trace  of 
soda ;  but  when  the  quantity  does  not  amount  to  more  than  2  or  3 
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per  cent,  of  the  ore,  it  is  not  probable  that  greater  accuracy  would 
be  attained  by  dissolving  it  and  converting  the  manganese  into 
another  form  for  weighing.  But  it  should,  after  weighing,  be 
examined  to  ascertain  whetiber  it  contains  enough  cobalt  to  cause 
an  appreciable  error  in  the  estimation  of  manganese,  since  traces  of 
cobalt  are  frequently  present  in  iron  ores,  more  especially  in  brown 
hematites.  Dissolve  it  in  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  to  a  few 
drops.  If  the  bright  green  color,  which  even  a  very  small  amount 
of  cobalt  would  occasion,  does  not  appear,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
cobalt  is  not  present  in  sufficient  quantity  to  require  any  change  in 
the  percentage  of  manganese  calculated  from  the  weighed  pro- 
toeeeqnioxide.  But  if  the  color  indicates  presence  of  cobalt,  con- 
tinne  the  evaporation  with  heat  not  exceeding  100^  C.  until  free 
add  is  compldidy  removed.  Dissolve  the  residue  in  about  20  c.c. 
of  water  and  acidify  with  not  more  than  one  or  two  drops  of  acetic 
acid,  add  sodium  acetate,  heat  and  pass  II,S  through  the  solution. 
Cobalt  will  then  be  precipitated  as  sulpide.  If  the  quantity  is 
sufficient,  the  cobalt  may  bo  determined  by  converting  it  into 
cobalt  sulphate  (see  p.  265) ;  or  manganese  may  be  determined  in 
tlie  filtrate  from  the  cobalt  sulphide,  by  precipitating  (after  boiling 
out  H,8)  with  sodium  carbonate,  igniting  and  weighing  again  as 
Mn,0,. 

3.  Method  suitable  for  Ores  containing  larger  quantities  of 
Mango/nese. 

Weigh  out  from  '75  to  !•  gr.  and  proceed  as  in  the  above- 
described  process  so  far  as  the  precipitation  of  iron  as  basic  ferric 
acetate.  Filter,  wash  the  precipitate  (best  collected  on  txoo  filtei*s) 
with  hot  water  containing  1  or  2  per  cent,  of  sodium  acetate.  Boil 
the  filtrate  and  wrings,  and  filter  again  if  any  additional  flocks  of 
basic  ferric  acetate  separate.  Concentrate  the  filtrate  to  600 — 800 
cc,  transfer  about  one-half  of  the  solution  into  another  beaker, 
nearly  or  quite  neutralize  the  acetic  acid  which  it  contains  with 
sodium  carbonate,  add  to  it  the  remainder  of  the  solution  which 
still  contains  free  acid,  and  should  dissolve  any  slight  precipitate 
caused  by  sodium  carbonate.  Precipitate  next  manganese  with 
bromine  and  treat  the  precipitate  as  above  directed  in  1,  not  omit- 
ting examination  for  cobalt;  or,  if  great  accuracy  is  desired,  the 
manganese  may  be  converted  into  pyrophosphate  for  weighing. 
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Titanic  Acm. 

Qualitative  examination.  Fuse  abont  1  grm.  of  thejinely  pnl- 
yerized  ore  with  potassium  disulphate  in  the  manner  described 
below  nnder  ''  Quantitative  determination."  Treat  the  fused  mass 
with  boiling  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  which  readily  dissolves  the 
iron  and  titanic  acid.  Boil  the  solution,  without  filtering  from  the 
insoluble  residue  which  usually  remains,  in  a  porcelain  casserole 
with  granulated  tin'.  If  the  violet  color  indicating  titanium  does 
not  sooner  appear,  concentrate  by  rapid  boiling,  with  addition  of 
more  tin  in  case  the  first  portion  has  dissolved,  until  saline  matter 
begins  to  be  deposited  and  but  some  half-dozen  c.  c.  of  liquid 
remain.  If  no  decided  violet  color  now  appears  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  either  no  titanium  or  but  very  little  is  present.  The 
only  certain  way  to  detect  minute  quantities  is  to  proceed  as  in 
quantitative  determinations,  which  indeed  requires  but  little  more 
time  if  the  method  of  decomposing  the  ore  with  hydrofluoric  acid 
ifi  employed. 

Qtumtitative  determination.  Fuse  1  grm.  of  the  very  finely 
pulverized  ore  with  potassium  disulphate.  The  potassium  disul- 
phate has  but  little  effect  on  the  ore  until  the  temperature 
approaches  dull  redness.  If  it  contains  too  much  sulphuric  acid 
it  will  froth  and  occasion  mechanical  loss  before  the  proper  tem- 
perature is  reached.  If  prepared  strictly  according  to  directions  in 
§  64,  7,  p.  115,  this  trouble  will  be  obviated.  After  the  bottom  of 
the  cnicible  is  faint  red,  apply  no  more  heat  than  is  just  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  mass  in  a  state  of  fusion.  The  temperature  must 
be  gradually  increased,  since  the  sulphate  becomes  more  and  more 
infusible  as  fumes  of  sulphuric  acid  escape  with  formation  of  nor- 
mal sulphate.  When  the  mass  is  no  longer  fluid  at  a  full  red  heat, 
allow  it  to  cool ;  add  concentrated  sulphuric  acid'(2  or  3  c.  c),  heat 
very  gradually  until,  aided  by  stirring  with  a  platinum  wire,  the 
fused  mass  becomes  disintegrated  and  mixed  with  the  acid.  The 
temperature  may  then  be  gradually  increased  as  before. 

The  progress  of  the  decomposition  may  be  ascertained  by  dip- 
ping a  thick  cold  platinum  wire  or  spatula  to  the  bottom  of  the 
crucible,  allowing  it  to  cool  and  repeating  the  dipping  a  few  times. 
By  inspection  of  the  sample  thus  taken  up  with  a  lens  one  can  see 
whether  undecomposed  particles  of  magnetite  are  present.  One 
addition  of  fresh  sulphuric  acid  often  suffices,  but  the  addition  of 
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add  and  reheating  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  required.  It  is 
advisable  at  the  end  of  the  operation,  after  the  decomposition 
appears  complete,  to  incorporate  a  liberal  amount  of  sulphuric  acid 
uniformly  with  the  mass,  and  allow  the  greater  pai-t  to  remain  in 
order  to  fndlitate  subsequent  solution  of  the  mass  in  water.  After 
cooling  digest  with  300  c.  c  of  cold  water  until  all  soluble  matter 
(ferric  sulphate,  titanic  acid)  is  taken  up.  This  often  requires  a 
long  time,  usually  24  to  48  hours.  If  the  ore  contains  quartz  or 
silicates  an  insoluble  residue  is  sure  to  remain,  possibly  retaining  a 
small  quantity  of  titanic  acid.  Collect  it  on  a  filter,  incinerate  the 
filter,  and  fuse  the  residue  with  a  small  quantity  of  potassium 
disulphate,  and  at  the  end  of  the  operation  add,  after  the  mass  has 
sufficiently  cooled,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  enough  to  retain 
the  potassium  salt  and  the  titanic  acid  permanently  in  solution. 
Heat  till  the  whole  is  liquid  with  exception  of  the  undecomposable 
parts  of  the  ore,  cool,  and  put  the  crucible  with  its  still  liquid  con- 
tents into  a  small  beaker  containing  just  sufficient  water  to  cover 
it.  If  titanic  is  present  it  will  now  readily  go  into  solution.  The 
filtered  solution  can  be  treated  for  titanic  separately  like  the  main 
solution,  or  it  may  be  added  to  the  main  solution.  To  separate 
titanic  acid  from  the  first  solution,  or  from  the  two  mixed  solu- 
tions, add  first  sodium  carbonate  so  long  as  it  can  be  added  without 
producing  a  permanent  precipitate,  then  3  c.  c.  of  pure  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  and  100  to  150  c.  c.  strong  solution  of  sulphurous  acid ; 
expose  to  heat  of  40°  to  50°  C.  an  hour.  If  the  solution  continues 
to  smell  of  sulphurous  acid  enough  of  that  reagent  has  been  added, 
otherwise  more  should  be  added.  Dilute  to  700  to  800  c.  c.  in  a 
large  beaker  and  boil  steadily  2  hours,  covered  with  a  watch-glass. 
A  moderate  quantity  of  free  acid  must  be  present  to  prevent  iron 
from  being  precipitated.  The  iron  must  aiso  be  in  the  state  of 
ferrous  sulphate.  Too  much  free  acid  prevents  precipitation  of 
titanic  acid.  When  a  considerable  amount  of  titanic  acid  is  present 
the  formation  of  a  precipitate  on  heating  the  solution,  a  little 
before  the  actual  boiling  begins,  is  an  indication  that  the  free  acid 
present  does  not  exceed  the  proper  amount.  To  compensate  for 
the  water  lost  by  evaporation  during  the  boiling,  add  from  time  to 
time  Jiot  water  so  gradually  as  not  to  check  the  boiling.  A  little 
solution  of  sulphurous  acid  should  be  mixed  with  the  water  thus 
added  to  keep  the  iron  in  the  state  of  ferrous  sulphate. 
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Allow  the  precipitated  titanic  acid  to  settle  till  the  Bolution 
above  it  is  perfectly  clear  (12  to  24  hours).  Filter  (not  with  a 
Bnnsen  pump)  through  a  filter  carefully  fitted  to  the  funnel  and 
stir  the  precipitate  as  little  as  possible  during  the  washing,  as  it  is 
somewhat  inclined  to  pass  through  the  pores  of  the  filter  paper ;  if 
necessary,  ammonium  sulphate  may  be  added  to  the  water  used  for 
washing  to  prevent  this  tendency.  Ignite  the  precipitate  strongly, 
let  the  crucible  partially  cool,  throw  in  a  small  lump  of  clean 
ammonium  carbonate,  and  heat  rapidly  again  to  bright  redness  in 
order  to  remove  traces  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  weighed  titanic 
acid,  notwithstanding  all  precautions,  is  likely  to  contain  a  little 
ferric  oxide.  Fuse  it  with  sodium  carbonate,  add  gradually  to  the 
cold  fused  mass  in  the  crucible  5  or  6  c.  c.  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
heat  till  evolution  of  CO,  has  ceased  and  the  mass  has  dissolved. 
Add  then  more  strong  sulphuric  acid  (6 — 10  c  c.)  and  dilute  with 
about  100  c.  c.  of  water.  Determine  the  iron  in  this  solution  by 
titration  with  potassiimi  permanganate,  with  pre^^ous  reduction  by 
H,S  according  to  §  113,  3.  (Zinc  cannot  in  this  case  be  employed 
for  the  reduction  since  it  reduces  also  titanic  acid.)  Calculate  the 
iron  found  as  ferric  oxide  and  subtract  it  from  the  impure  titanic 
acid  weighed. 

If  the  analyst  has  at  hand  hydrofluoric  acid  and  a  platinum 
dish  capable  of  holding  100  to  200  c.  c,  the  following  method  of 
decomposing  the  ore  may  be  substituted,  with  great  saving  of  time, 
for  the  fusion  with  disulphate.  Ileat  the  ore  nearly  to  boiling  in 
the  platinum  dish  with  a  mixture  of  hydrofluoric  and  strong  hydro- 
chloric acids.  Magnetic  iron  ores,  in  which  it  is  oftenest  required 
to  determine  titanic  acid,  are  thus  usuaUy  decomposed  in  a  few 
minutes.  Add  20  to  25  c.  c.  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  diluted 
with  half  its  volume  of  water,  and  concentrate  by  means  of  a  care- 
fully adjusted  flame  till  fumes  of  sulphuric  acid  begin  to  escape. 
It  IS  of  utmost  importance  to  remove  every  trace  of  hydrofluoric 
acid.  Tlie  appearance  of  fumes  of  sulphuric  acid  can  be  considered 
as  proof  that  this  has  been  effected  only  when  means  are  employed 
to  protect  the  sides  of  the  dish  above  the  liquid  from  heat  sufficient  to 
volatilize  sulphuric  acid,  since  the  mixed  acids  are  attracted  upward 
along  the  surface  of  the  platinum.  After  cooling  add  nearly  100 
c.  c.  of  water.  Either  at  once  or  in  a  few  hours  the  whole  dis- 
solves, with  exception  perhaps  of  a  slight  residue,  wliich  may,  if  it 
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appears  too  considerable  to  be  neglected,  be  subjected  again  to  the 
same  treatment.*  The  solution  of  the  ore  obtained  in  this  way  is 
neutralized  with  sodium  carbonate  and  f  uither  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  solution  obtained  by  decomposing  with  potassium 
disnlphate.] 


[17.  COMPLETE  ANALYSIS  OF  IRON  ORES. 

§  217. 

{Process  ctdojpted  to  aU  iron  ores  except  such  as  contcmi  a  large 

amoimt  of  titanic  acid.) 

1.  Silica^  iroUj  alurmnium^  manganese^  calcium^  magnesium. 
Tskjd  about  1  grm.  ore.  Add  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and 
heat  in  a  water  bath  or  sand  bath  nearly  to  boiling  one  or  two 
hours.  Evaporate  finally  to  dryness  and  expose  the  residue  to  a  heat 
slightly  exceeding  100°  C.  in  order  to  render  insoluble  any  silica 
which  may  have  been  dissolved.  A  porcelain  dish  may  be  used 
in  this  operation,  but  a  beaker  of  200  to  300  c.c.  capacity  is  more 
convenient,  especially  if  a  suitable  air  bath  is  at  hand  for  raising 
the  temperature  at  the  end  to  120  to  130**  C.  Add  two  or  three 
cc  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  residue  and  warm  till 
the  iron  is  redissolved,  and  filter  at  oncef  after  suitable  dilution, 
carefully  removing  every  particle  of  the  residue  to  the  filter; 
wash  and  reserve  the  filtrate ;  ignite  the  filter  and  its  contents  till 
carbon  is  burned  away ;  add  then  to  the  residue  5  or  6  times  its 
weight  of  pure  sodium  carbonate  and  fuse;  disintegrate  the 
fused  mass  by  heating  with  water,  acidify  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  separate  silica  by  evaporation  and  drying  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  filtrate  from  the  silica  is  now  added  to  the  other  reserved 
solution  of  basic  metals. 

Another  method  of  decomposing  the  ore  and  separating  silica 
is  to  fuse  directly  with  sodium  carbonate,  without  previous  treat- 

*  If  the  ore  contains  much  calcium,  a  residue  of  calcium  sulphate  insoluble  in 
the  limited  amount  of  water  above  reconmiended  must  be  expected. 

f  By  prolonged  digestion  of  this  residue  with  hydrochloric  add,  traces  of 
silica  might  be  taken  up  from  certain  silicates  which  being  very  slowly  acted  on 
by  add  may  have  escaped  complete  decomposition  by  the  first  treatment  with 
add. 
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meat  with  hyclrochloric  acid,  and  separate  silica  from  the  fused 
mass  in  tlie  ordinary  manner.  More  time,  however,  is  required  to 
disintegrate  the  mass  and  separate  the  silica,  more  saline  matter  is 
mtrodaced  into  the  solution,  and  the  platinum  crucible  used  for  the 
fusion  is  likely  to  become  permeated  with  iron  to  such  an  extent 
that  for  a  long  time  it  is  unsuitable  for  most  other  uses.  These 
disadvantages  overbalance  the  apparent  greater  simplicity  of  tliis 
mode  of  proceeding. 

From  the  solution  of  basic  metals  precipitate  first,  the  iron  as 
basic  ferric  acetate  according  to  direction  given  in  §  160,  71,  p. 
617.  The  iron  may  be  precipitated  without  concentration  of  the 
two  mixed  filtrates*  if  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid  too  large  a  vol- 
ume and  the  presence  of  an  unnecessary  amount  of  free  acid, 
otherwise  the  solution  should  be  concentrated  until  the  greater 
part  of  the  free  acid  is  removed.  It  is  usually  best  to  collect  the 
precipitated  ferric  acetate  on  hoo  filters.  Wash  at  first  with 
boiling  hot  water  containing  1  or  2  per  cent,  of  sodium  acetate 
until  a  few  drops  of  the  washings  give  but  a  slight  turbidity  when 
tested  with  silver  nitrate.  Reserve  the  filtrate  and  washings 
which  contain  manganese,  calcium  and  magnesium,  and  continue 
without  interruption  to  wash  the  precipitate  with  hot  water  to 
which  a  little  ammonium  acetate  has  been  added  until  a  drop  of 
the  washings  leaves  no  residue  on  evaporation  on  platinum  foil. 
The  last  washings  containing  ammonium  acetate  are  thrown  away. 
Dry  the  precipitate,  which  contains  besides  iron  the  aluminium  and 
phosphoric  acid  of  the  ore,  detach  from  the  filters,  incinerate  the 
latter  with  prolonged  exposure  to  the  air  at  a  full  red  heat  in  oi*der 
to  convert  into  ferric  oxide  the  lower  oxides  of  iron  formed  by 
reducing  action  of  the  filter  paper.  Add  the  precipitate  and 
moisten  it  in  the  crucible  with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  dry  with 
gentle  heat,  repeat  the  moistening  with  nitric  acid  and  drying, 
ignite  and  weigh.  The  weighed  precipitate  should  exhibit  no 
magnetic  attraction  when  a  magnet  is  applied  externally  to  the 
bottom  of  the  crucible.* 

Dissolve  the  weighed  Fe,0,,Al,0,  and  P,  0,in  strong  hydro- 

*If  the  treatment  with  nitric  acid  is  omitted,  lower  oxides  of  iron  are  usually 
formed  by  ignition  of  basic  ferric  acetate  which  are  converted  into  ferric  oxide 
with  great  difficulty  by  prolonged  ignition.  Even  treatment  with  nitric  acid 
has  but  little  oxidizing  effect  after  the  precipitate  has  once  been  ignited. 
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cUoric  acid,  add  10  to  15  cc  of  pure  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  remove 
all  the  hydrochloric  add  by  evaporation,  and  dilute  moderately 
with  water.  Occasionally,  but  not  often,  a  residue  of  silica  may  be 
observed  at  this  point,  so  considerable  in  quantity  as  to  render  it 
advisable  to  collect  it  in  a  small  filter  and  deduct  its  weight  from 
the  precipitate  which  contained  it  and  add  it  to  that  of  the  main 
portion  of  silica.  It  is  necessary  now,  in  order  to  estimate  satisfac- 
torily the  comparatively  small  amount  of  aluminium  usually 
present,  to  determine  very  accurately  the  iron.  Titration  with 
potassium  permanganate  in  the  sulphuric  acid  solution  is  the  best 
of  all  volumetric  methods;  previous  reduction  with  hydrogen 
sulphide  according  to  directions  on  p.  729  is  to  be  recommended 
as  a  method  of  reduction  involving  least  sources  of  error.  The  Al, 
O,  is  calculated  by  deducting  Fe,0,  found,  and  also  P,0,* 
(determined  in  another  portion  of  the  ore)  from  the  joint  weight 
of  the  three  substances. 

Concentrate  the  filtrate  from  the  basic  ferric  acetate  to  about 
600  cc  and  precipitate  manganese  with  bromine  water  after 
partial  neutralization  of  the  free  acetic  acid  as  directed  on  p. 
749  (second  method  of  determining  manganese).  Neutralize  the 
filtrate  from  the  manganese  dioxide  with  ammonia  and  precipitate 
calcium  with  ammonium  oxalate.  In  the  filtrate  from  calcium 
oxalate  precipitate  (without  concentration  unless  the  volume 
exceeds  600  cc.)  the  magnesium  with  sodium  phosphate  adding  a 
liberal  quantity  of  ammonia  and  allowing  24  hours  for  complete 
separation  of  the  ammonium  magnesium  phosphate. 

2.  Alkalies. 

Small  quantities  of  potash  or  soda  are  sometimes  found  in 
magnetic  iron  ores  owing  to  the  presence  of  felspars.  More 
rarely  an  appreciable  amount  of  potash  may  be  found  in  brown 

*If  the  amount  of  PaO*  is  very  smaU,  not  exceeding  say  0*1  per  cent.,  the 
precipitate  produced  by  boiling  with  sodium  acetate,  instead  of  being  treated  as 
here  recommended,  may  be  washed  sufficiently  to  free  it  from  appreciable 
quantities  of  manganese  and  alkali-earth  metals,  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid 
and  repredpitated  with  ammonia.  The  ferric  and  aluminium  hydroxides  thus 
precipitated  are  easily  washed  free  from  saline  matter,  ignited  and  weighed. 
The  phosphoric  acid,  however,  is  liable  to  be  but  partially  precipitated  by 
ammonia  along  with  the  iron,  so  that  an  error  (not  exceeding  the  amount  of  P» 
0»)  wiU  result  in  calculating  the  AUOi  by  difference. 
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hematite  on  account  of  intermixed  micaceons  minerals.  For 
qualitative  or  quantitative  examination  ubc  the  method  of  J.  L. 
Smtth.     See  p.  426. 

8.  FerrouB  wad  Ferric  Oxides. 

Decompoee  *5  grm.  by  boiling  in  a  large  covered  platinum  cruci- 
ble with  a  mixture  of  Bulphuric  and  hydrofluoric  acids,  dilute  and 
determine  ferrous  iron  by  titration  with  potassium  permanganate. 
(See  p.  629).  The  amount  of  ferric  oxide  can  of  course  then  be 
calculated,  fhe  total  iron  having  being  previously  determined. 

4.  Carbonic  Acid. 

Determine  carbonic  acid  in  1  to  5  grm.  according  to  the  amount 
present  by  decomposing  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  weighing  the 
evolved  CO,  by  the  process  described  on  p.  413.  Or  determine 
carbonic  acid  and  water  at  the  same  time  by  igniting  in  a  com> 
bustion  tube  with  lead  chromate  and  potassium  chromate.  (See 
Analysis  of  Silicates  and  Siliceous  Rocks,§  208,  p.  716).  The 
latter  method,  however,  cannot  be  used  when  the  ore  contains 
carbonaceous  matter. 

6.    Water. 

When  carbonic  acid  and  ferrous  oxide  are  absent,  water  is 
determined  by  loss  on  ignition.  Water  should  be  determined  in 
the  same  pulverized  sample,  kept  carefully  corked  in  a  tube, 
which  has  been  used  for  the  determination  of  the  chief  constit- 
uents. If  the  sample  has  not  been  previously  dried  at  100°  C, 
hygroscopic  and  combined  water  may  be  determined  separately  (if 
desired)  by  drying  a  weighed  portion  (about  1  grm.)  at  100°  C.  to 
constant  weight  in  a  platinum  crucible  and  afterwards  igniting. 

In  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  or  ferrous  oxide  determine 
water  by  igniting  1  or  2  grm.  in  a  platinum  boat  in  a  combustion 
tube  and  collecting  the  water  in  a  calcium  chloride  tube,  a  slow 
current  of  dried  air  being  meanwhile  drawn  through  the  apparatus 
by  an  aspirator.  Or  the  water  and  at  the  same  time  carbonic 
add  may  be  detennined  as  suggested  above  (under  4.  Carbonic  Acid). 

6.  Presence  of  carbonaceous  or  bituminous  matter  interferes 
with  determination  of  water  by  either  of  the  above  methods,  and 
also  requires  a  modification  of  the  processes  used  for  determining 
some  of  the  other  constituents.     Suljphur  should  be  determined  in 
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the  ore  without  previous  ignition,  as  directed  in  §  216 ;  carbonic 
moid  by  decomposition  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  weighing  the 
evolved  OO^  as  described  p.  413.  In  determining  phosphorvs 
according  to  §  216,  ignite  the  portion  weighed  out  in  an  open 
crucible  till  carbon  is  burned  out  before  dissolving  it.  Treat  also 
in  the  same  manner  the  weighed  portion  in  which  silica  and  the 
other  chief  constituents  are  to  be  determined. 

For  the  estimation  oiferroua  smd  ferric  ooddes  decompose  "5  gr. 
with  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  and  hydrofluoric  acids,  proceeding 
as  in  3.  Since  presence  of  organic  matter  may  interfere  with  the 
volumetric  determination  of  either  ferrous  or  ferric  iron,  separate 
ferric  iron  by  barium  carbonate  with  exclusion  of  air,  according  to 
§  160,  p.  613.  Determine  the  amount  of  ferric  iron  thus  precipi- 
tated by  dissolving  in  sulphuric  acid,  reduction  to  ferrous  sulphate, 
and  titration  with  potassium  permanganate. 

From  the  results  of  these  several  operations  the  composition  of 
the  ore  in  its  original  state  can  now  be  calculated,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  water  and  carbonaceous  matter. 

7.  2\tanic  acid. 

It  is  rarely  or  never  necessary  to  make  complete  analyses  of  ii'ou 
ores  containing  over  5  or  6  per  cent,  of  titanic  acid,  since  such  ores 
are  usually  rejected  as  unsuitable  for  smelting.  When  ores  con- 
taining this  amount  or  less  are  subjected  to  the  above-described 
process  of  analysis,  a  portion  of  the  titanic  acid  follows  the  silica 
and  is  weighed  along  with  it.  The  remainder  is  precipitated  with 
the  basic  ferric  acetate  and  is  weighed  with  ferric  oxide.  A 
method  of  separating  the  titanic  acid  from  these  two  products  is 
described  in  §  208  (Analysis  of  Silicates  and  Siliceous  Rocks),  p.  717. 
In  washing  silica  which  contains  titanic  acid,  the  latter  sometimes 
passes  through  the  pores  of  the  paper,  making  the  filtrate  turbid. 
This,  however,  will  occasion  no  error  if  the  filter  retains  the  silica. 

8.  JPhospharic  acid  must  be  determined  in  a  separate  portion 
of  the  ore  as  in  §  216. 

9.  Sulphur  must  also  be  determined  in  a  separate  portion  as  in 
§216. 
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[18.  ANALYSIS  OF  PIG-IRON,  STEEL,  AND  WROUGHT 

IRON. 

§  218. 

L  Pig-Ibon. 

Preparation  of  the  %ample. 

The  chemist  usually  receives  for  analysis  a  short  section  broken 
from  a  pig.  If  the  iron  is  hard  and  brittle  (white  pig  or  spiegel), 
procure,  by  breaking  on  an  anvil  with  a  heavy  hammer,  some  frag- 
ments free  from  the  outer  surface,  to  which  sand  or  other  impuri- 
ties may  adhere.  Pulverize  these  fragments  to  a  coarse  powder  in 
a  mortar  of  the  hardest  steeL  If  the  sample  is  too  tough  to  be 
crushed,  it  must  be  reduced  to  a  suitable  condition  by  drilling.* 
To  obtain  the  necessary  quantity  (40  to  50  grm.)  bore  one  or  more 
holes  in  the  clean  broken  end  of  the  sample,  at  a  distance  half  way 
between  the  centre  and  outside.  Use  no  oil  or  water  in  the  process, 
and  cleapse  the  drill  from  oil  before  beginning.  The  borings  may 
be  taken  up  from  time  to  time  during  the  operation  with  a  magnet 
and  transferred  to  a  bottle  provided  with  a  glass  stopper. 

1.  Determination  of  the  total  amount  of  carhon. 

Method  of  Berzelius  (somewhat  modified). 

The  determination  of  carbon  by  the  method  here  recommended 
requires  the  use  of  a  special  reagent,  viz.,  a  strong  solution  of 
cupric  ammonium  chloride  containing  no  free  acid.  This  solution 
may  be  prepared  as  follows :  Dissolve  common  blue  vitriol  (crys- 
tallized cupric  sulphate)  in  10  to  15  times  its  weight  of  water,  filter 
the  solution,  and  heat  to  boiling  in  a  copper  kettle.  Add*  solution 
of  common  sal  soda  gradually  to  alkaline  reaction,  keeping  up 
meanwhile  the  boiling.  Basic  cupric  carbonate  (not  entirely  free 
from  basic  sulphate)  is  precipitated  in  a  dense  form  easy  to  wash 
by  decantation.  Wash  it  by  decantation  until  the  sodium  sul- 
phate 18  nearly  all  removed.  Transfer  to  a  glass  or  porcelain 
vessel.  Reserve  about  one  tenth,  and  dissolve  the  remainder  in 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid ;  add  the  reserved  portion  which  is 

*  It  is  best  if  possible  to  employ  the  assistance  of  a  macliinist  who  can  use  a 
drill  press  run  by  steam. 
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designed  to  neutralize  the  acid  completely.  Let  tlie  solution  stand 
cold  several  honrs  with  occasional  agitation.  A  portion  of  the 
basic  carbonate  should  remain  permanently  undissolved.  Filter, 
and  add,  for  five  parts  blue  vitriol  used,  two  parts  ammonium 
chloride  previously  dissolved  in  a  small  volume  of  hot  water  and 
filtered.  Care  should  be  taken  to  conduct  the  above  operations 
so  that  the  final  solution  obtained  may  not  be  too  dilute.  If  its 
volume  does  not  exceed  twice  the  volume  of  the  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  used  in  dissolving  the  carbonate,  it  is  satisfactory 
in  respect  to  strength. 

TTia  Process,  Pour  at  once,  not  gradually,  at  least  200  c.c.  of 
the  cupiio  ammonium  chloride  solution  upon  the  iron  borings  (3  or 
4  grm.  may  be  taken)  in  a  large  beaker.  Tlio  beaker  should  be  set 
in  a  vessel  of  cold  water,  and  the  contents  should  be  frequently 
stirred  during  the  first  15  or  20  minutes  to  prevent  too  great  ele- 
vation of  temperature  by  the  chemical  action ;  otherwise  a  slight 
evolution  of  hydrogen  might  take  place,  carrying  off  with  it  some 
hydrocarbon  compound.  (Evolution  of  hydrogen  and  loss  of  car- 
bon is  sure  to  result  if  the  cupric  ammonium  chloride  contains  free 
acid.)  Afterwards  the  beaker  is  allowed  to  remain  at  the  common 
temperature  of  the  room.  The  iron  dissolves  as  ferrous  chloride 
with  deposition  of  metallic  copper,  which,  in  presence  of  excess  of 
cupric  chloride,  is  converted  into  cuprous  chloride.  The  latter  is 
soluble  in  the  cupric  ammonium  chloride.  After  the  metallic  iron 
has  all  dissolved,  leaving  a  residue  which  crumbles  under  pressure 
(6  to  12  hours  may  be  required  according  to  fineness  of  the  borings), 
add  a  few  cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  dissolve  ferric  compounds 
which  may  be  deposited  by  the  action  of  the  air  on  the  ferrous 
chloride  in  solution.  If,  after  standing  several  hours  longer,  an  accu- 
mulation of  metallic  copper  or  cuprous  chloride  is  observed  remain- 
ing persistently  undissolved,  more  of  the  double  chloride  may  be 
added.  The  complete  solution  of  iron  and  copper  is  generally 
efiEected  in  48  hours,  and  often  much  sooner.  When  nothing 
remains  undissolved  except  a  black  carbonaceous  residue,  filter 
through  an  asbestos  filter  prepared  by  packing  well-disintegrated 
asbestos,  neither  too  closely  nor  too  loosely,*  in  a  tube  8  or  9  inches 

*  Let  the  first  2  cm.  of  the  filtering  tube  at  the  very  bottom  have  a  diameter 
of  \  cm.  and  the  next  2  cm.,  above  a  diameter  of  about  1  cm.  Leave  the  lower 
3  cm.  empty  and  fill  with  asbestos  to  a  point  a  little  above  where  the  tube  has 
it«  full  diameter.  After  filling,  pour  water  into  the  tube ;  if  it  runs  tlirough  in 
a  continaooB  stream,  the  packing  is  too  loose,  but  it  should  drop  rapidly. 
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long  and  f  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  narrowed  at  one  end.  Wash  the 
carbon  residue  until  the  copper  solution  is  completely  removed.  It 
is  not  safe  to  apply  an  exhausting  apparatus  to  hasten  the  filtration 
with  a  filter  prepared  in  this  manner.*  Dilute  the  filtrate  with  dis- 
tilled (or  perfectly  dear)  water,  and  observe  whether  particles  of  the 
carbon  residue  have  passed  through.  Dry  the  residue  in  the  tube  at 
100®,  and  determine  the  amount  of  carbon  in  it  by  combustion 
with  lead  chromate  mixed  with  potassium  dichromate  according 
to  §  177.  Remove,  for  this  purpose,  the  carbon  residue  together 
with  the  asbestos  from  the  tube  with  the  aid  of  a  steel  wire  slightly 
curved  at  the  end,  introducing  it  through  the  narrow  end  of  the 
tube,  loosening  and  pushing  the  whole  mass  out  into  a  small  porce- 
lain mortar  ah-eady  containing  some  of  the  chromates.  Rinse  out 
the  tube  with  the  remainder  of  that  portion  of  the  chromates 
which  is  to  be  mixed  with  the  substance,  and  mix  with  a  pestle  in 
the  mortar  till  the  asbestos  is  broken  up  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
mixture  can  be  introduced  into  the  combustion  tube  through  a 
funnel. 

2.  Determinoition  of  the  graphite. 

Treat  4  grm.  with  moderately  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  at 
a  gentle  heat,  until  no  more  gas  is  evolved ;  filter  the  solution 
through  an  asbestos  filter  prepared  as  in  1 ;  wash  the  undissolved 
residue,  first  with  boiling  water,  then  with  solution  of  potassa,  after 
this  with  alcohol,  and  lastly  with  ether ;  then  dry,  and  burn  after 
§  177.  Deduct  the  graphite  obtained  here  from  the  total  amount 
of  carbon  found  in  1 ;  the  difference  gives  the  combined  carbon. 

3.  Determination  of  Sulphur* 

The  general  plan  adopted  in  all  good  methods  of  determining 
sulphur  in  iron  is  to  dissolve  the  metal  as  completely  as  is  prac- 
ticable in  hydrochloric  acid,  whereby  the  greater  part  of  the  sul- 
phur, being  converted  into  hydrogen  sulphide,  passes  off  along 
with  a  large  volume  of  hydrogen  which  is  conducted  through  some 
liquid  capable  zi  absorbing  the  H,S.  For  this  purpose  bromine 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  potassium  permanganate  solution, 

*  J.  Creaqh  Smith  has  devised,  and  described  in  the  Americal  Chemical 
Journal,  vol.  i..  p.  368,  an  asbestos  filter  for  filtering  carbon  residues,  which  ia 
wmple  in  construction,  and  can  be  used  with  the  Bunsen  pump. 
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alkaline  lead  solution,  ammoniacal  cadmium  solution,  ammoniacal 
silver  solution  have  all  been  employed,  some  suitable  method  in 
each  case  being  devised  for  bring:ng  the  absorbed  sulphur  into  a 
weighable  fonn.  Only  the  method  in  which  an  ammoniacal  silver 
solution  is  used  will  here  be  described  in  detail. 

Apparatus,  A  flask  of  300  to  350  c.c.  capacity  is  provided 
with  a  doubly  perforated  rubber  stopper.  Through  one  hole 
passes  a  funnel  tube  for  the  introduction  of  acid.  The  end  of  this 
tube,  which  should  reach  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask,  is  drawn 
out  narrower  and  bent  upward  with  a  short  curve  to  prevent  gas 
bubbles  from  entering  it  and  escaping.  For  absorbing  the  hydro- 
gen sulphide  from  the  evolved  gas  a  pair  of  connected  U-tubes  are 
used  like  those  in  fig.  64,  p.  435.  The  absorbing  tubes  are  con- 
nected with  the  flask  by  a  strong  (not  too  narrow)  tube  about  8 
inches  long,  bent  downward,  and  contracted  if  necessary^  at  each 
end,  so  as  to  fit  into  the  perforation  in  the  stopper. 

Treat  the  rubber  stoppers  used  in  making  connection  with  warm 
soda  solution,  and  carefully  nib  the  loosened  sulphur  from  the 
surface,  not  neglecting  the  perforations,  till  a  clean  black  surface 
is  obtained. 

The  process.  Dissolve  a  gramme  or  more  of  silver  nitrate  in 
15  to  20  cc  of  ammonia  solution.  Pour  at  least  10  c.c.  of  this 
solution  into  the  first  U-tube  and  the  remainder  into  the  second. 
A  little  water  may  be  added  if  the  size  and  form  of  the  U-tubes 
require  it,  in  order  to  secure  proper  contact  with  the  gas  bubbles 
wluch  are  to  pass  through  them.  Introduce  10  grm.  of  the  iron  and 
40 — 50  cc  water  into  the  flask.  Adjust  the  funnel  tube  so  that 
the  lower  end  may  be  under  the  surface  of  the  water.  Connect 
the  several  parts  of  the  apparatus,  and  add  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  small  portions  at  a  time  so  as  to  produce  as  nearly 
as  practicable  a  constant  evolution  of  gas.  The  addition  of  acid 
may  be  regulated  according  to  the  appearance  of  the  second  U-tube. 
Tlie  first  tube  should  absorb  the  hydrogen  sulphide.  If  a  blacken- 
ing of  the  solution  in  the  second  tube  begins  to  appear,  add  the 
hydrochloric  acid  more  gradually.  When  (usually  after  4  or  5 
hours)  the  addition  of  more  hydrochloric  acid  fails  to  increase  the 
very  slow  evolution  of  gas,  heat  the  flask  gently,  but  not  to  boiling, 
20  or  30  minutes,  with  addition  of  more  hydrochloric  acid,  taking 
care  not  to  distil  over  enough  acid  to  neutralize  the  ammonia  in 
the  first  U-tube.     Collect  the  precipitate  formed  in  the  first  tube 
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on  a  fitmail  filter,  wash  slightly,  and  dry  at  100°  C.  Dry  also  the 
U-tube,  to  which  a  portion  of  the  precipitate  invariably  adheres. 
The  second  tube  will  not  contain  an  appi*eciable  quantity  of  silver 
sulphide  unless  too  rapid  a  current  of  gas  has  been  unintentionally 
produced.  Place  the  dry  filter  and  its  contents  in  a  small  dry 
beaker.  Dissolve  or  loosen  the  sulphide  of  silver  from  the  U-tube 
by  shaking  with  successive  portions  of  aqua  regia  and  pouring  into 
a  small  beaker,  using  in  all  about  20  c.c.  Then  put  into  the  beaker 
the  dried  silver  sulphide  with  the  filter. 

The  insoluble  residue  in  the  flask,  consisting  chiefly  of  graphite 
and  silica,  often  contains  sulphur,  and  should  never  be  neglected 
in  the  analysis  of  pig-irons.  Collect  it  on  a  filter  and  wash  out  the 
free  acid,  dry  on  the  filter  thoroughly  at  100**,  detach  from  the 
filter  carefully,  rub  the  mass  to  a  powder  in  a  beaker  with  a  glass 
rod,  and  add  aqua  regia. 

Allow  the  aqua  regia  to  act  on  the  two  products  at  the  common 
temperature  6  hours,  and  afterwards  12  to  24  hours,  at  40°  to  54°  C. 
Then  concentrate  to  one  third  the  first  volume,  dilute,  and  filter  each 
through  separate  filters  and  unite  the  filtrates.  After  concentrating 
to  about  60  C.C.  add  barium  chloride,  and  continue  the  concentration 
not  quite  to  dryness,  but  till  only  liquid  enough  remains  to  moisten 
the  residue.  Add  a  small  volume  of  water  and  5  or  6  drops  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  Treat  the  residue  of  impure  barium  sulphate 
thus  obtained  as  in  the  determination  of  sulphur  in  iron  ores  (p. 
746). 

The  aqua  regia  used  for  oxidizing  the  silver  sulphide  and  the 
insoluble  residue  must  be  tested  for  sulphuric  acid  as  directed  in 
"  Analysis  of  Iron  Ores,"  p.  746.  The  process  of  dissolving  the 
iron  in  the  flask  should  be  carried  on  without  interruption. 

This  method  gives  results  agreeing  with  remarkable  closeness 
when  repeated  determinations  are  made  in  the  same  sample. 

The  substitution  of  a  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  bromine  for 
the  solution  of  silver  nitrate  in  ammonia  requires  no  essential 
change  in  the  details  of  the  process.  The  apparatus,  however, 
must  be  modified  so  as  to  avoid  much  contact  of  rubber  stoppers 
with  the  bromine  vapor.  The  bromine  solution  at  the  close  of  the 
operation  contains  the  snlphnr  which  has  been  evolved  at  II,S 
already  in  the  form  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  can  be  determined 
simply  by  precipitation  with  barium  chloride  after  evaporating  off 
the  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  proper  extent.    But  since  the  insoluble 
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remdae,  when  accurate  results  are  desired,*  must  be  treated  for 
sulphur,  as  before  described,  there  is  little  saving  of  time  or 
trouble  by  this  shorter  method  of  determining  the  sulphur  which 
passes  into  the  U-tube. 

4.  Determination  of  Phosjphorvs. 

li  the  iron  is  known  to  contain  over  0*5  per  cent,  of  phosphorus 
2  grm.  will  suffice.  If  less  is  present  4  grm.  may  be  taken  for  the 
determination. 

Dissolve  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  concentrated  nitric 
and  hydrochloric  acids,  using  about  30  c.c.  per  gramme  of  iron 
taken,  and  pouring  the  whole  quantity  upon  the  iron  at  once.f 

Proceed  further  in  all  details  precisely  as  directed  for  deter- 
mination of  phosphorus  in  iron  ores. 

5.  Detennination  of  SUico7u 

The  residue  from  the  solution  used  for  determining  phosphorus 
may  be  used  for  determining  silicon.  Ignite  it  without  separation 
from  the  filter  until  the  graphite  is  partially  burned  away.  Fuse 
with  sodium  carbonate  mixed  with  a  little  potassium  nitrate,  suili- 
cient  to  effect  complete  combustion  of  the  carbon  still  present. 
Treat  the  fused  mass  first  with  boiling  water,  in  which  it  readily 
dissolves,  except  some  silica  in  light  fiocculent  fonn,  and  traces  of 
metallic  oxides.  Acidify  with  hydrochloric  acid,  or  nitric  acid  in 
case  the  solution  is  to  be  in  contact  with  platinum,  and  separate 
silica  as  usual.  When  the  quantity  of  silica  is  not  over  1  per  cent., 
these  operations  may  be  most  conveniently  performed  in  a  large 
platinum  crucible  without  transferring  the  substance  to  any  other 
vessel. 

6.  Determination  of  Manganese. 

Dissolve  3  grm.  in  aqua  regia,  evaporate  to  dryness  to  separate 

*  I  have  frequently  determined  separately  the  sulphur  remaining  in  the 
insoluble  residue  obtained  by  treating  pig-iron  as  described  in  this  process,  and 
seldom  find  it  to  be  free  from  a  weigliable  quantity  of  sulphur;  in  some  cases 
amounting  even  to  one  third  of  the  total  amount  found. — O.  D.  A. 

t  If  the  mixture  of  acids  is  gradually  added  to  the  iron,  especially  if  a  larger 
proportion  of  hydrochloric  is  used,  a  possible  escape  of  phosphoretted  hydrogen 
may  be  apprehended. 
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Bilica,  redissolve  with  hydrocliloric  acid,  filter,  and  determine  man- 
ganese in  the  solution  as  in  iron  ores.     Method  1,  p.  747. 

In  spiegel-iron  the  manganese  may  be  more  accurately  deter- 
mined by  dissolving  '5  grm.,  evaporating  to  dryness,  redissolving 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  proceeding  with  the  solution  as  in 
Method  2  for  iron  ores  (p.  749). 

7.  Determination  of  Copper. 

If  a  determination  of  the  minute  quantity  of  copper  sometimes 
present  in  pig-iron  is  required,  it  may  be  done  in  the  same  portion 
used  for  sulphur.  Dilute  the  filtrate  from  the  first  insoluble 
residue  and  pass  hydrogen  sulphide  through  it  nearly  an  hour. 
More  or  less  sulphur  separates.  Allow  it  several  hours  to  settle. 
If  the  deposit  is  darker  in  color  than  pure  sulphur,  presence  of 
copper  is  indicated.  In  that  case  collect  it  on  a  filter  and  wash 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  Copper  is  also  often 
found  in  the  insoluble  residue.  "When  this  residue  is  treated  witji 
aqua  regia  to  extract  the  sulphur  possibly  retained  by  it,  the  copper 
is  dissolved  and  goes  finally  into  the  filtrate  from  the  impure 
barium  sulphate  first  obtained.  Pass  H,S  through  this  filtrate  and 
filter  off  any  precipitate  which  may  result. 

Incinerate  the  two  filters  containing  the  copper  precipitates  in 
a  porcelain  crucible.  Treat  the  residue  in  the  crucible  with  aqua 
regia,  add  finally  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  remove  the  other 
acids  by  evaporation,  take  up  the  cupric  sulphate  in  a  small  volume 
of  water,  filter  and  precipitate  the  copper  again  with  H,S,  and 
weigh  it  as  cuprous  sulphide. 

8.  Presence  of  Other  Mementa  in  Pig-Iron, 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  elements,  sodium,  potassium, 
lithium,  calcium,  magnesium,  aluminium,  chromium,  titanium, 
zinc,  cobalt,  nickel,  tin,  arsenic,  antimony,  vanadium,  and,  accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  nitrogen,  may  occur  in  minute  quantities 
in  pig-iron.  Their  determination,  however,  is  rarely  undertaken  ; 
partly  because  it  is  not  known  whether  they  have  any  influence, 
good  or  bad,  on  the  quality  of  the  iron  when  present  in  such 
minute  proportions,  and  pai-tly  because  it  is  very  diflScult  to 
determine  them  accurately  on  account  of  lack  of  suflBciently 
pure  reagents,  the  action  of  solutions  on  the  vessels  used  in  the 
process,  &c. 
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Determine  carbon,  Bilicon,  snlplmr,  phosphoms,  and  manganese 
as  in  pig-iron,  with  the  following  modifications  only  of  the  pro- 
cesses nsed  for  carbon^  silicon^  and  sulphur. 

Silicon  is  best  determined  in  a  separate  portion,  since  the  quan- 
tity used  for  phosphoros  does  not  afford  enough  silica  to  weigh 
aocorately ;  10  grm.  will  suffice.  Place  the  weighed  quantity  in  a 
platinum  (or  porcelain)  dish,  add  first  30  to  40  c.  c.  water ;  next, 
gradually,  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  until  with  aid  of  heat 
the  metal  is  dissolved,  leaving  a  residue  of  more  or  less  carbona- 
ceous matter.  Evaporate  to  dryness,  expose  to  a  temperature  of 
120®  to  150°  C.  in  an  air-bath,  redissolve  the  iron  by  adding  first 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  next  water.  Filter  through  a 
small  filter,  incinerate  the  filter  and  bum  the  carbon  out  of  the 
residue,  fuse  with  sodium  carbonate,  disintegrate  the  fused  mass 
with  water,  acidify  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  separate  silica  by 
evaporating  in  the  crucible.  The  now  pure  silica  is  collected  in  a 
very  small  filter,  washed  and  weighed  in  the  usual  manner. 

In  the  analysis  of  Bessemer  steel,  or  any  steel  or  iron  which 
has  been  melted,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  silica  thus  obtained  is 
formed  by  oxidation,  in  the  process  of  analysis,  of  silicon  existing 
in  the  metal.  In  the  analysis  of  ordinary  wrought  iron  the  silica 
obtained  may  come  partly  from  silicon  and  partly  from  mechani- 
cally mixed  particles  of  slag  in  which  it  existed  as  silica. 

Carbon.  Use  for  determination  6  to  10  grm.  of  steel  or  10  grnu 
of  wrought  iron. 

Sulphur.  Treat  the  comparatively  small  quantity  of  insoluble 
residue  collected  on  a  small  filter,  washed  and  dried,  directly  with 
aqua  regia  without  removing  from  the  filter.] 
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For  technical  purposes,  estimations  of  moisture,  ash,  coke,  and 
volatile  matters  usually  suffice.  Determination  of  sulphur  is  less 
frequently  required,  and  ultimate  analysis  is  only  resorted  to  in 
special  caaes. 
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a.  Moisture,  The  finely  pulverized  coal  (3 — 5  gnn.)  is  heated 
to  110° — 115°  for  an  hour  or  more  or  until  it  ceases  to  lose  weight 
(see  §  29).  Many  bituminons  coals  gain  weight  after  a  time  from 
oxidation  of  sulphides  or  hydrocarbons  (Whttney).  According 
to  HiNBicHS,'^  drying  the  coal  for  one  hour  effects  the  maximum 
loss. 

h.  Coke  and  volatile  matters.  The  dried  coal  of  a  is  sharply 
heated  in  a  closed  platinum,  or,  in  presence  of  sulphides,  in  a 
porcelain  crucible  as  long  as  combustible  matters  issue  from  it.  It 
is  then  cooled  quickly.  The  loss  is  set  down  as  volatile  matters. 
The  residue,  less  the  ash,  is  coke. 

c.  Ash.  The  residue  of  h  is  incinerated  in  a  crucible  placed 
aslant. 

d.  Carbon  and  hydrogen  are  determined  by  combustion  with 
chromate  of  lead  and  bichromate  of  potash,  §  177. 

e.  Sulphur  is  best  determined  according  to  §  186,  c,  2,  or,  p. 
658.  The  method  thus  described  gives  the  amount  of  ash  as  well 
as  sulphur. 

Or  the  following  simple  method  recommended  by  EscHKAf  may 
be  employed.  About  1  grm.  of  the  finely  pulverized  substance  is 
intimately  mixed  by  stirring  with  a  platinum  wire  with  1  grm. 
burned  magnesia  (MgO)  and  '5  grm.  dry  sodium  carbonate  in  a 
platinum  crucible.  The  uncovered  crucible  is  then  heated  in  an 
inclined  position  with  an  alcohol  lamp  so  that  only  the  lower  half 
becomes  red  hot.  In  order  to  facilitate  combustion,  which  requires, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  substance,  f  to  1  hour,  the  mixture  is 
frequently  stirred  with  a  platinum  wire.  After  the  carbon  is  con- 
sumed and  the  color  of  the  mass  has  changed  to  brownish  or 
yellowish,  ^  to  1  grm.  of  pulverized  anhydrous  ammonium  nitrate 
is  added  and  intimately  mixed  with  the  contents  of  the  crucible. 
Tlie  mixture  is  then  ignited  again,  in  the  covered  crucible,  from  5 
to  10  minutes.  Any  sulphites  which  may  have  been  formed  at 
first  are  hereby  converted  into  sulphates.  The  mixture,  which 
retains  its  pulvenilent  form,  is  next  transferred  to  a  beaker  and 
warmed  with  150  c.c.  of  water.  The  solution  is  filtered  and  acidi- 
fied with  hydrochloric  acid.  Sulphuric  acid  is  then  precipitated 
with  barium  cliloride. 

•  Chemical  News,  19,  282.  f  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  18,  844. 
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All  tlio  sulphnr,  whether  existing  in  the  form  of  calcinm  sul- 
phate or  pyrites,  in  the  coal  is  obtained  by  this  method. 

The  Bulphar  of  calcium  sulphate  in  coal  may  be  separately 
determined  by  boiling  24  hours  the  finely  ix)wdered  coal  with  an 
equal  weight  of  sodium  carbonate  dissolved  in  water,  filtering, 
tcidifying  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitating  with  barium 
chloride. 

The  calcium  sulphate  is  decomposed  by  the  sodium  carbonate, 
while  sulphides  of  iron  are  not  attacked. 


[20.  ANALYSIS  OF  COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS. 

§  220. 

1.  PrejHvration  of  the  sample.  Mix  the  sample  uniformly  and, 
if  need  be,  take  a  portion  of  20 — 50  grms.  which  shall  accurately 
represent  the  whole,  for  further  pulverization.  Bone,  dried  blood, 
guano,  &c.,  should  be  ground  or  pounded  fine  enough  to  pass 
through  sieve  meshes  of  ^  in.  diameter. 

Superphosphates  should  be  merely  rubbed  in  a  mortar  to  crush 
lumps  and  secure  uniformity.  Grinding  of  superphosphates  may 
occasion  a  further  action  of  the  acid  on  the  undissolved  phosphate 
and  increase  the  per  cent,  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid. 

If  the  substance  is  very  moist  and  coarse  dry  20  to  50  grms.  at 
100**,  with  addition  of  a  weighed  amount  of  oxalic  acid  if  ammonia 
is  likely  to  escape,  till  it  can  be  easily  handled,  grind  fine  and  weigh. 
Make  nitrogen  determinations  in  this  portion  and  reckon  the  results 
back  to  the  original  material. 

Analysis  of  Superphosphate. 

2.  Sdvhle  Phosphoric  Acid,  Bring  20  grm.  into  a  litre  flask 
with  about  800  c.  c.  of  water  and  shake  frequently  (every  10  min- 
utes) for  2  hours:  then  make  up  to  volume  of  1  litre;  mix 
thoroughly,  pour  on  dry  filter  and  measure  off  100  c.  c.  =  2  grm. 
substance. 

3.  The  determination  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  solution  thus 
obtained  may  be  made  most  accurately  by  the  molybdic  method. 
(See  p.  375). 

4.  A  simpler,  more  rapid  and  for  most  purposes  sufiSciently 


\ 
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accurate  process  is  the  following  "  citric  method,"  first  published 
in  its  present  fonn  by  Petermann,  but  worked  out  independently 
in  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  as  follows : 

To  the  solution  add .  55  c.  c.  solution  of  ammonium  citrate,* 
(equivalent  to  10  grm.  of  crystallized  citric  acid),  40  c.  c.  of  mag- 
nesia mixturef — ^in  all  cases  use  about  four  times  as  much  as 
would  be  required  to  combine  with  the  phosphoric  acid — ^and  then 
add  to  the  solution  75  c.  c.  of  water  and  90  c.  c.  of  ammonia  solu- 
tion of  sp.  gr.  0*96.  The  precipitate  should  be  distinctly  crystal- 
line ;  a  flocculent  precipitate  indicates  that  insufficient  ammonium 
citrate  has  been  added. 

Stir  vigorously  and  repeatedly  and  after  12  hours  filter,  wash 
with  dilute  ammonia,  ignite  and  weigh.  The  use  of  Gooch's  as- 
bestus  filter  greatly  facilitates  the  work. 

5.  Beverted  Phosphoric  Acid.  Place  2  grm.  of  substance  in 
a  mortar.  Take  100  c.  c.  of  neutral  or  slight  alkaline  ammonium 
citrate  solution,  sp.  gr.  1.09,  (the  commercial  citrate  is  strongly 
acid),  pour  50  c.  c.  on  the  substance,  add  dilute  ammonia  to  slight 
alkaline  reaction,  pulverize  the  substance,  let  the  coarser  parts  settle, 
pour  off  the  turbid  liquid  into  a  flask,  grind  the  residue  to  the 
finest  powder  and  wash  it  with  the  remaining  citrate  solution  into 
the  flask,  keep  the  contents  of  the  latter  at  30° — 4:0°  for  half  an 
hour,  with  very  frequent  sliaking,  then  dilute  to  200  c.  c,  pour 
upon  a  dry  filter,  take  100  c.  c.  of  filtrate=l  grm.  substance,  add  40 
c.  c.  magnesia  mixture,  120  c.  c.  water  and  100  c.  c.  ammonia,  stir, 
filter,  ignite,  etc.,  as  under  4.. 

Deducting  the  soluble  phosphoric  acid  from  that  here  found 
gives  the  amount  of  "  reverted  phosphoric  acid^ 

6.  Insoluble  Phosphoric  Acid,  5  grm.  of  the  superphosphate 
are  wet  with  5  c.  c.  solution  of  magnesium  nitrate,  sp.  gr.  1.355, J 

*  Neutralize  185  grm.  citric  acid  with  ammonia  or  ammonium  carbonate,  in 
very  slight  excess,  and  bring  to  a  volume  of  1000  c.  c. 

fllO  grm.  crystallized  MgCUeHaO,  140  grm.  NH4CI,  700  c.c.  solution  of 
ammonia  sp.  gr.  0  96,  and  water  to  make  2  litres.  Instead  of  MgClt6HsO,  22 
grm.  of  calcined  magnesia  may  be  dissolved  in  the  equivalent  quantity  of  HCl, 
the  solution  boiled  with  a  little  calcined  magnesia  in  excess  and  filtered. 

%  Dissolve  160  grm.  calcined  MgO  in  the  equivalent  quantity  of  HNOi,  boil 
with  a  little  excess  of  MgO.  filter  and  bring  to  volume  of  1  litre.  6  c.  c.  of  this 
solution  is  enough  to  prevent  formation  of  pyrophosphate  in  5  grm.  of  any  com- 
mercial superphosphate.  If  not  enough  to  destroy  organic  matters,  moisten  the 
residue  of  ignition  with  HNOt  and  heat  again. 
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evaporated  to  diyness  and  gently  ignited.  The  residue  is  digested 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  dilnted  to  600  c.  c.  and  filtei-ed  on  a  dry 
filter.  To  100  c.  c.  of  filtrate  (=  1  grm.  substance)  are  added 
40  c.  c.  ammonium  citrate  solution,  25  c.  c.  magnesium  mixture, 
100  c  c  water  and  90  c.  c  ammonia.  The  precipitate  is  treated 
as  under  4.  Subtracting  the  result  of  5  from  that  of  6,  gives  the 
'insoluble  phosphoric  acid." 

?•  To  apply  the  molybdic  method  to  the  analysis  of  superphos- 
phates,  determine  total  phosphoric  acid  in  2  grm.,  first  ignited  with 
addition  of  magnesium  nitrate,  then  treated  with  nitric  acid  to 
complete  solution  of  the  phosphates  and  diluted  to  500  c.  c. 
100  c.  c.  of  this  solution  are  used.  Determine  '*  insoluble  phos- 
phoric acid "  in  a  suitable  aliquot  of  the  nitric  solution  of  the 
insoluble  residue  of  5.  Reverted  phosphoric  add  is  found  indirectly 
by  subtracting  from  the  total  the  sum  of  the  soluble  and  insoluble. 

8.  Potash.  Boil  10  grm.  with  water  for  10  minutes,  dilute  the 
solution  to  1000  c.c.  and  filter  through  a  dry  filter. 

The  error  of  measurement  due  to  the  presence  of  undissolved 
matters  is  inconsiderable  and  may  be  neglected.  Heat  100  c.c.  of 
the  filtrate  to  boiling,  precipitate  sulphuric  acid  by  barium  cliloride 
and  magnesium  iron,  &c.,  together  with  phosphoric  acid  by  barium 
hydroxide  and  filter.  In  the  filtrate,  heated  nearly  to  boiling,  pre- 
cipitate the  barium  by  ammonium  carbonate  and  filter.  Evaporate 
the  filtrate  to  dryness,  expel  ammonium  salts  by  ignition,  dissolve 
the  residue  in  a  little  water  and  determine  the  potash  by  excess  of 
platinic  chloride  in  the  usual  way. 

When  the  substance  contains  much  soluble  organic  matters  it  is 
better  to  destroy  these  at  the  outset  by  heat,  which  should  be  very 
gentle  at  first  and  may  finally  reach  faint  redness. 

Nitrogen  may  exist  in  superphosphates  either  in  organic  com- 
bination, as  ammonium  salts,  or  as  nitrates. 

9.  The  nitrogen  of  ammonium  salts  is  determined  in  all  cases 
by  distilling  with  calcined  magnesia — proceeding  as  directed  p. 
S20,  except  that  magnesia  must  be  used  instead  of  potash  or  lime. 

IQ.  The  nitrogen  in  organic  combination  when  alone  or  together 
with  ammonium  salts  is  determined  by  combustion  with  soda  lime 
(p.  644),  in  the  latter  case  subtracting  from  the  result  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  already  found  to  exist  in  ammonium  salts. 

11.  Nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrates  is  determined  by  Schulze's 
method  as  described  on  p.  473. 
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12.  When  nitrates  and  nitrogenous  organic  matters  occur 
together,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  total  nitrogen  by  the 
absolute  method  as  described  on  p.  6376J. 

The  determination  of  sohible,  reverted,  and  insoluble  phosphoric 
acid,  of  potash  and  of  nitrogen,  is  usually  sufficient  to  fix  the  com- 
mercial value  of  a  superphosphate.  It  is  sometimes  required,  how- 
ever, to  determine  water,  sulphuric  acid  and  chlorine. 

13.  Water.  Dry  one  gramme  for  three  hours  at  100°.  It  is 
often  impracticable,  and  for  commercial  purposes  is  unnecessary, 
to  maike  an  accurate  water  determination.  Gypsum,  which  most 
superphosphates  contain  in  considerable  quantity,  does  not  part 
with  all  its  water  readily  or  completely  at  100°,  while  a  higher  heat 
to  some  extent  decomposes  the  organic  matters. 

14.  Svi/phwric  acid.  Boil  one  grm.  with  water  acidulated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  filter,  and  determine  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
filtrate  in  the  usual  way.  It  is  advisable  in  all  cases  to  purify  the 
precipitate  as  described  on  p.  366. 

15.  Chlorine  is  estimated  by  Volhabd's  method,  or  by  precipi- 
tation with  silver  nitrate  in  the  clear  hot  water  extract  of  1  grm. 

Guano. 

16.  The  determinations  of  phosphoric  acid,  soluble, "  reverted," 
and  insoluble,  are  made  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  a  superphos- 
phate. The  soluble  phosphoric  acid  consists  of  phosphates  of  the 
alkalies,  and  the  wasliings,  except  in  the  case  of  "rectified"  guanos 
which  have  been  treated  with  oil  of  vitriol,  are  alkaline. 

17.  Determine  nitrogen  as  in  superphosphates.  Many  guanos 
contain  ammonium  carbonate  and  therefore  require  care  in  manipula- 
tion to  prevent  its  escape.  If  nitrates  are  present,  add  to  the  0*5 
gr.  taken  for  combustion  with  soda  lime  an  equal  weight  of  pure 
sugar  or  oxalic  acid.  The  quantity  of  nitrate  is  so  small  that  with 
tliis  precaution  accurate  results  are  obtained  without  resorting  to 
tlie  absolute  method. 

18.  Potash  is  determined  as  in  superphosphates. 

19.  If  a  determination  of  water  is  required,  weigh  the  guano  in 
a  boat  and  introduce  it  into  a  tube  which  is  heated  to  100°  in  an 
air  or  water  bath.  One  end  of  this  tube  is  connected  with  a  dn'- 
ing  apparatus  ex)ntaining  oil  of  vitriol  or  calcium  chloride.  The 
other  is  provided  witli  a  U-tube  and  standard  acid  for  receiving 
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ammonia,  and  an  aspirator  to  maintain  a  current  of  drjr  air.  The 
volatilized  ammonia  is  measured  with  a  standard  alkali  and  taken 
into  account  in  reckoning  the  loss  of  weight. 

Bone. 

20.  Water.    Dry  1  grm.  at  100°,  and  determine  water  by  loss. 

21.  Fai^  Transfer  the  dry  bone  to  an  extraction  apparatus  and 
extract  with  absolute  ether  as  long  as  anything  is  removed. 

Evaporate  the  ether  extract,  dry  at  100**  for  two  hours  and 
weigh. 

22.  Ca/rbcnic  add.  Determine  carbonic  acid  in  1  grm.  by  the 
method  described  on  p.  412^. 

23.  Adi.  Incinerate  1  grm.  till  the  ash  is  white  or  light  gray. 
Moisten  with  ammonium  carbonate  solution,  dry,  ignite  gently  and 
weigh. 

24.  Phosphoric  acid.  Dissolve  the  ash,  prepared  as  above,  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  filter,  dilute  to  250-300  cc,  add  12-15  grm.  of 
citric  acid  as  ammonium  citrate  and  precipitate  .with  magnesia 
mixture  in  the  manner  previously  described,  4,  or  dissolve  in 
nitric  add  and  proceed  by  the  molybdic  process. 

25.  Nitrogen.  Determine  nitrogen  in  1  grm.  by  combustion 
with  soda  lime. 

For  most  purposes  the  determination  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
nitrogen  in  sufficient. 

Potash  Salts. 

26.  Eoil  5  grm.  with  water  for  10  minutes,  dilute  to  1000  i^^ 
and  determine  potash  in  100  cc.  as  described  under  8  or  29. 

27.  In  another  portion  of  100  cc,  determine  sulphuric  acid  by 
barium  chloride,  and  in  a  third  portion  chlorine  may  be  deter- 
mined by  precipitation  with  silver  nitrate,  or  more  conveniently 
by  Yolhajrd's  method. 

28.  Determine  water  by  heating  2-5  grm.  in  a  platinum  capsule 
to  dull  redness. 

29.  Potash.  Stohmann  directs  to  boil  10  grm.  of  substance 
with  about  300  cc  of  water,  and  to  add  dropwise  BaCl,  solution 
Until  no  further  precipitate  appears,  to  let  cool  and  dilute  to  1000 
cc,  and  after  subsidence  or  filtration  to  take  100  cc  of  the  clear 
solution,  add  a  large  excess  of  PtCl^  (equivalent  to  about  2  grm. 
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Pt),  evaporate  and  proceed  as  usual  with  the  precipitate.  As  the 
alkali-earth  platinchlorides  are  all  soluble  in  alcohol,  the  results  are 
good. 

21.    ANALYSIS  OF  ATMOSPHEEIC  AIE. 

§221. 

In  the  analysis  of  atmospheric  air  we  usually  confine  our  at- 
tention to  the  following  constituents :  oxygen,  nitrogen,  carbonic 
acid,  and  aqueous  vapor.  It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  the 
exceedingly  minute  quantities  of  ammonia  and  other  gases — many 
of  which  may  be  assumed  to  be  always  present  in  infinitesimal 
traces — are  also  determined. 

It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  present  work  to  de- 
scribe all  the  methods  which  have  been  employed  in  tlie  capital 
investigations  made  in  the  last  few  years  by  Bbunneb,  Bunsen, 
Dumas  and  Boussingault,  Begnault  and  Beiset,  and  others.  To 
these  methods  we  are  indebted  for  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  composition  of  our  atmosphere,  and  excellent  descriptions  of 
them  will  be  found  in  the  works  below.* 

I  confine  myself  to  those  methods  which  are  found  most  con- 
venient in  the  analysis  of  the  air  for  medical  or  technical  purposes. 

A.   Detebmination  of  the  Water  and  Carbonic  Acid. 

§222. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  effect  these  determinations  by 
Bbunner's  method,  which  consisted  in  slowly  drawing,  by  means 
of  an  aspirator,  a  measured  volume  of  air  through  accurately 
weighed  apparatuses  filled  with  substances  having  the  property 
of  retaining  the  aqueous  vapor  and  the  carbonic  acid,  and  esti- 
mating these  two  constituents  by  the  increased  weights  of  the  ap- 
paratuses. 

Fig.  103  represents  the  arrangement  recommended  by  Beg- 
nault. 


♦  AusfQhrliches  Handbuch  dcr  analytischen  Chemie,  von  H.  Rose,  II.  853; 
Graham-Otto's  AusfQhrliches  Lehrbuch  der  Chemie,  Bd.  II.  Abth.  1,  8. 103  et  9eq.; 
HandwOrterbuch  der  Chemie,  von  Liebig,  Poggendorff  und  WOhler,  3  Aufl.  Bd. 
II.  8.  431  et  aeq.;  and  Bunsen's  Gasometry. 
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The  vesBel  V  is  made  of  galvanized  iron,  or  of  sheet  zinc ;  it 
holds  from  60  to  100  litres,  &nd  stands  upon  a  strong  tripod  in  a 
trough  Urge  enough  to  hold  the  whole  of  the  water  that  V  coa> 
taine.  At  a  a  braes  tube,  o,  with  stopcock,  is  firmly  fixed  in  with 
cement.  Into  the  aperture  b,  which  serves  also  to  fill  the  appara- 
tus, a  thermometer  reaching  down  to  the  middle  of  F  is  fixed  air- 
tight hy  means  of  a  perforated  cork  soaked  in  wax. 

The  efflnz  tnbe,  r,  which  is  provided  with,  a  cock,  is  bent  slightly 
npwwd,  to  guard  against  the  least  chance  of  air  entering  the  vessel 


from  below.  The  capacity  of  the  vessel  is  ascertained  by  filling  it 
completely  with  water,  and  then  accurately  measuring  the  contents 
in  graduated  vessels.  The  end  of  the  tube  c  is  connected  air-tight 
¥fith  J^,  by  means  of  a  caoutchouc  tube ;  the  tubes  A — F  are  simi- 
larly connected  with  one  another.  A,  B,  E,  and  ^are  filled  with 
small  pieces  of  glass  moistened  with  pnre  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  V  and  D  with  moist  slaked  lime.*     Finally,  A  is  also  con- 

*  With  regard  to  0  aod  D.  I  have  returned  to  lime,  preferriog  it  to  pumice 
Mtumted  witb  solution  of  potash,  because,  as  Hlaslwetz  (Cbem.  Centralbl.  1866, 
099)  hu  ■bown,  the  solution  of  potash  absorbs  not  onij  carbonic  acid,  but  also 
oxygen.  lodeed,  H.  Rose  had  previously  made  a  similar  observation.  Witb  re- 
spect to  the  other  tubes,  I  prefer  the  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  calcium 
diloride  as  the  absorbeot  for  water  (see  Pettenkofer,  Bitzungsbei.  der  bsyer 
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nected  with  a  long  tube  leading  to  the  place  from  which  the  air 
intended  for  analysis  is  to  be  taken.  The  corks  of  the  tubes  are 
coated  over  with  sealing-wax.  The  tubes  ^  and  ^  are  intended 
to  withdraw  the  moisture  from  the  air ;  they  are  weighed  together. 
(7,  2>,  and  E  are  also  weighed  jointly.  C  and  D  absorb  the  car- 
bonic acid ;  E  the  aqueous  vapor  which  may  have  been  withdrawn 
from  the  hydrate  of  lime  by  the  dry  air.  ^need  not  be  weighed ; 
it  simply  serves  to  |)rotect  jS*  against  the  entrance  of  aqueous  vapor 
from  F. 

The  aspirator  is  completely  filled  with  water ;  c  is  then  con- 
nected with  F^  and  thus  with  the  entire  system  of  tubes ;  the  cock 
r  is  opened  a  little,  just  sufficiently  to  cause  a  slow  efflux  of  water. 
As  the  height  of  the  column  of  water  in  F  is  continually  dimin- 
ishing, the  cock  piust  from  time  to  time  be  opened  a  little  wider^ 
to  maintain  as  nearly  as  possible  a  uniform  flow  of  water.  When 
F  is  completely  emptied,  the  height  of  the  thermometer  and  that 
of  the  barometer  are  noted,  and  the  tubes  A  and  B^  and  C^  D^  and 
E  weighed  again. 

As  the  increase  of  weight  of  A  and  B  gives  the  amount  of 
water,  that  of  C,  J9,  and  E  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid,  in  the  air 
which  has  passed  through  them  ;  and  as  the  volume  of  the  latter 
(freed  from  water  and  carbonic  acid)  is  accurately  known  from  the 
ascertained  capacity  of  F,*  the  calculation  is  in  itself  very  simple ; 
but  it  involves,  at  least  in  very  accurate  analyses,  the  following 
corrections : — 

a.  Reduction  of  the  air  in  F,  which  is  saturated  with  aqueous 
vapor,  to  dry  air ;  since  the  air  which  penetrates  through  c  is  dry. 

/?.  Reduction  of  the  volume  of  dry  air  so  found  to  0°,  and 
760  mm. 

When  these  calculations  have  been  made  (see  "  Calculations  of 
Analyses,"  in  Appendix),  the  weight  of  the  air  which  has  pene- 
trated into  F  is  readily  found  from  the  datum  in  Table  V.  at  the 

Akad.  1862,  II.  Heft  1,  S.  59).  Hlasiwetz's  statement,  that  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  also  takes  up  carbonic  acid,  I  have  found  to  be  unwarranted. 
Calcium  chloride  does  not  dry  the  air  completely,  and,  besides,  Hlasiwetz  says 
that  when  it  is  used  a  trace  of  chlorine  is  carried  away  corresponding  to  tne 
amount  of  ozone  in  the  air  (op.  cit.  p.  517). 

*  Or  from  the  quantity  of  water  which  has  flown  from  F,  as  the  experiment 
may  be  altered  in  this  way,  that  a  portion  only  of  the  water  is  allowed  to  run 
out,  and  received  in  a  measuring  vessel. 
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end  of  the  volume ;  and  as  the  carbonic  acid  and  water  have  also 
been  weighed,  the  respective  quantities  of  these  constituents  of  the 
air  maj  now  be  expressed  in  per  cents,  bj  weight,  or,  calculating 
the  weights  into  volumes,  in  per  cents,  by  measure. 

Considering  the  great  weight  and.  size  of  the  absorption  appara- 
tUB,  in  comparison  to  the  increase  of  weight  by  the  process,  at  least 
85,000  &  c  of  air  must  be  passed  through ;  the  air  inside  the  bal- 
ance-ease must  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible  by  means  of  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  calcium  chloride,  and  the  apparatus  left  for  some  time 
in  the  balance-case  before  proceeding  to  weigh.  Neglect  of  these 
meafifures  would  lead  to  considerable  errors,  more  particularly  as 
regards  the  carbonic  acid,  the  quantity  of  which  in  atmospheric  air 
is,  on  an  average,  about  10  times  less  than  that  of  the  aqueous  va]X)r 
(comp.  Hlasiwetz,  loc.  cit.). 

For  the  exact  determination  of  the  carbonic  acid  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing methods  is  far  better  suited : — 

a.  Process  suggested  by  Fb.  Moub,  applied  and  carefully  tested 
by  H.  V.  GiLM.*  VoN  Qilm  employed  in  his  experiments  an  aspira- 
tor holding  at  least  30  litres,  which  was  arranged  like  that  shown 
in  fig.  103,  but  had  a  third  aperture,  bearing  a  small  manometer. 
The  air  was  drawn  through  a  tube,  1  metre  long  and  about  15  mm. 
wide ;  this  tube  was  drawn  out  thin  at  the  upper  end,  and  at  the 
lower  end  bent  at  an  angle  of  140° — 150°.  It  was  more  than 
half  filled  with  coarse  fragments  of  glass  and  perfectly  clear  baryta 
water,  and  fixed  in  such  a  position  that  the  long  part  of  it  was 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  8° — 10°  to  the  horizontal.  A  narrow  glass 
tube,  fitted  into  the  undrawn-out  end  of  the  tube  hj  means  of  a 
oork,  served  to  admit  the  air.  Two  small  flasks,  filled  with  baryta 
water,  were  placed  between  the  absorption  tube  and  the  aspirator ; 
these  were  intended  as  a  control,  to  show  that  the  whole  of  the 
carbonic  acid  had  been  retained.  When  about  60  litres  of  air  had 
slowly  passed  througli  the  absorption  tube,  the  barium  carbon- 
ate formed  was  filtered  off  out  of  contact  of  air,  and  the  tube  as 
well  as  the  contents  of  the  filter  washed,  first  with  distilled  water 
saturated  with  barium  carbonate,  then  with  pure  boiled  water. 
The  barium  carbonate  in  the  filter  and  in  the  tube  was  then  dis- 
solved in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  evaporated  to  dry- 

*  Cbem.  Centralbl.  1857,  760. 
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ness,  the  residue  gently  ignited,  and  the  chlorine  of  the  bariom 
chloride  determined  as  directed  §  141,  &,  or.  2  atoms  of  chlorine 
represent  1  mol.  carbonic  acid.  It  is  obvious  that  one  may  also 
determine  the  barium  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  by  precipi- 
tating with  sulphuric  acid.  For  filtering  the  barium  carbonate, 
v.  GiLM  employed  a  double  funnel  (fig.  104) ;  the  inner  cork  has, 
besides  the  perforation  through  which  the  neck  of  the  funnel 

passes,  a  lateral  slit,  which  establishes  a  commu- 
nication between  the  air  in  the  outer  funnel  and 
the  air  in  the  bottle. 

As,  with  the  absorption  apparatus  arranged 
as  described,  the  air  has  to  force  its  way  through 
a  column  of  fluid,  the  manometer  is  required  to  de- 
termine the  actual  volume  of  the  air ;  the  height 
indicated  by  this  instrument  being  deducted  from 
the  barometric  pressure  observed  during  the  pro- 
cess. 

Fb.  Mohb  *  now  recommends  as  the  absorb- 
ent fluid  a  solution  of  barium  hydroxide  in  pot- 
ash. This  is  prepared  by  dissolving  crystals  of  barium  hydroxide 
in  weak  solution  of  potash  with  the  aid  of  heat,  and  filtering  off 
the  barium  carbonate,  which  invariably  forms  in  small  quantity. 
The  clear  filtrate  is  accordingly  saturated  with  barium  carbonate. 
MoHR  now  leaves  out  the  fragments  of  glass. 

This  method  afforded  v.  Gilm  very  harmonious  results.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  involves  one  source  of  error.  If  clear  baryta  water  is 
passed  through  paper  with  the  most  careful  possible  exclusion  of 
air,  and  the  filter  is  washed  till  the  washings  are  free  from  baryta, 
and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  then  poured  upon  the  filter,  and  the 
filtrate  thus  obtained  is  evaporated,  a  small  quantity  of  barium 
chloride  will  be  left,  showing  that  a  little  baryta  was  kept  back  by 
the  paper.  Al.  MuLLEBf  has  already  called  attention  to  the  capa- 
city of  filter  paper  for  retaining  baryta. 

h,  M.  Pettenkofer's  proce^ss.X 

a.  Principle  and  Requisites,     A  known  volume  of  air  is  made 


Fig.  104. 


*  Lehrbuch  der  Titrirmelhode,  2d  ed.  446. 
f  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  83,  384, 

X  Abhandl.  der  nalurw.  u.  techn.  Commission  der  k.  bayer.  Akad.  der  Wiss. 
VL  1 ;  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  II.  Supplem.  Bd.  p.  1. 
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to  act  upon  a  definite  quantity  of  standard  baryta  water  (standard- 
ized  by  oxalic  acid  solution),  in  sach  manner  that  the  carbonic  acid 
IB  completely  bound  by  the  baryta.  The  baryta  water  is  then 
poured  out  into  a  cylinder,  and  allowed  to  deposit  with  exclusion 
of  air,  a  part  of  the  clear  fluid  is  then  removed,  and  the  baryta 
remaining  in  solution  is  determined.  The  difference  between  the 
oxalic  acid  required  for  a  certain  quantity  of  baryta  water  before 
and  after  the  action  of  the  air  represents  the  barium  carbonate 
formed,  and  consequently  the  carbonic  acid  present. 

Two  kinds  of  baryta  water  are  used :  one  contains  21  grm.  and 
the  other  7  grm.  crystallized  barium  hydroxide  *  in  the  litre ;  these 
serve  for  the  determination  of  larger  and  smaller  quantities  of  car- 
bonic acid  respectively.  1  c.  c.  of  the  stronger  corresponds  to 
about  3  mgrm.  carbonic  acid,  of  the  weaker  1  c.  c.  corresponds  to 
about  1  mgrm.f 

The  oxalic  acid  solution  which  serves  for  standardizing  the 
baryta  water  contains  2*8636  grm.  cryst.  oxalic  acid  in  1  litre. 
Ice  corresponds  to  1  mgrm.  carbonic  acid.  The  baryta  water  is 
standardized  as  follows : — Transfer  30  c.  c.  of  it  to  a  flask,  and  then 
run  in  the  oxalic  acid  from  a  Mohb's  burette  with  float ;  shake 
the  fluid  from  time  to  time,  closing  the  mouth  of  the  flask  with 
the  thumb.     The  vanishing  point  of  the  alkaUne  reaction  is  ascer- 

*  The  barium  hydroxide  must  be  entirely  free  from  caustic  potash,  and  soda, 
the  smallest  quantities  of  which  render  the  volumetric  estimation  in  the  presence 
of  barium  carbonate  impossible,  since  the  normal  alkali  oxalates  decompose  the 
alkali-earth  carbonates.  When  a  trace  even  of  barium  carbonate  is  suspended 
in  the  fluid — and  this  is  always  the  case  when  a  baryta  water  which  has  been 
nsed  for  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  is  not  filtered — the  reaction  continues 
alkaline  if  the  smallest  trace  of  potash  or  soda  is  present,  because  the  alkali  oxa- 
hite  formed  immediately  enters  into  decomposition  with  the  barium  carbonate. 
A  fresh  addition  of  oxalic  acid  converts  the  alkali  carbonate  again  into  oxalate, 
and  the  fluid  is  for  a  moment  neutral,  till,  on  shaking  with  air,  the  carbonic  acid 
escapes,  and  any  barium  carbonate  still  present  converts  the  alkali  oxalate  again 
into  carbonate.  To  test  a  baryta  water  for  caustic  alkali,  determine  the  alkalin- 
ity of  a  perfectly  clear  portion,  and  then  of  a  portion  that  has  been  mixed  with  a 
little  pure  precipitated  barium  carbonate.  If  you  use  more  oxalic  acid  in  the 
second  than  in  the  first  experiment,  caustic  alkali  is  present,  and  some  barium 
chloride  must  be  added  to  the  baryta  water  before  it  can  be  used. 

f  [The  baryta  water  is  kept  in  a  bottle  under  a  thin  stratum  of  kerosene 
(Mohb).  It  is  drawn  off  through  a  siphon  supported  in  the  stopper,  the  outer 
leg  of  which  ia  recurved  upwards  and  closed  with  a  bit  of  rubber  tube  and  clip. 
By  having  this  leg  of  the  siphon  sufficiently  long  the  burette  may  be  filled  by 
inserting  its  delivery  end  in  the  rubber  tube  and  opening  both  clips.] 
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tained  with  delicate  tuimeric  paper.*  As  soon  as  a  drop  of  the 
fluid  placed  on  the  paper  does  not  give  a  brown  ring,  the  end  is 
attained.  If  you  were  obliged,  in  the  first  experiment,  to  take 
out  too  many  drops  for  testing  with  turmeric  paper,  consider  the 
result  as  only  approximate,  and  make  a  second  experiment,  adding 
at  once  the  whole  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  to  within  1  or  ^  c.  c.  and 
then  beginning  to  test  with  paper.  A  third  experiment  would  be 
found  to  agree  with  the  second  to  -j^q^  c.  c.  The  reaction  is  so  sen- 
sitive that  all  foreign  alkaline  matter,  particles  of  ash,  tobacco 
smoke,  &c.,  must  be  carefully  guarded  against 

p.  The  actual  Afudysis.  This  may  be  effected  in  two  differ- 
ent ways. 

aa.  Take  a  perfectly  dry  bottle,  of  about  6  litres  capacity,  with 
well-fitting  ground  glass  stopper,  and  accurately  determine  the 
capacity ;  fill  the  bottle,  by  means  of  a  pair  of  bellows,  with  the 
air  to  be  analyzed ;  add  45  c.  c.  of  the  .dilute  standard  baryta  water, 
and  cause  the  baryta  water  to  spread  over  the  inner  surf  ace  of  the 
bottle  by  turning  the  latter  about,  but  without  much  shaking.  In  the 
course  of  about  i  an  hour  the  whole  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  absorbed. 
Pour  the  turbid  baryta  water  into  a  cylinder,  close  securely,  and 
allow  to  deposit ;  then  take  out,  by  means  of  a  pipette,  30  c.  c.  of 
the  clear  supernatant  fluid,  run  in  standard  oxalic  acid,  multiply 
the  volume  used  by  1*5  (as  only  30  c.  c.  of  the  original  45  are  em- 
ployed in  this  experiment),  and  deduct  the  product  from  the  c.  c. 
of  oxalic  acid  used  for  45  c.  c.  of  the  fresh  baryta  water ;  the  dif- 
ference represents  the  quantity  of  baryta  converted  into  carbonate, 
and  consequently  the  amount  of  the  carbonic  acid.  If  the  air  is 
unusually  rich  in  carbonic  acid,  the  concentrated  baryta  water  is 
employed. 

bb.  Pass  the  air  through  a  tube  or  through  two  tubes  contain- 
ing measured  quantities  of  standard  baryta  water  and  finish  the 
experiment  as  in  aa.  For  passing  a  definite  quantity  of  air  we 
should  generally  employ  an  aspirator  (p.  773) ;  Pettenkofer  in  his 
experiments  with  the  respiration  apparatus  forced  the  air  by  means 
of  small  mercurial  pumps  first  through  the  tubes,  and  then  through 
an  apparatus  for  measuring  the  gas.     The  form  and  arrangement 


♦  Prepared  with  lime-free  Swedish  filter  paper  and  tincture  of  turmeric.  The 
spirit  used  in  making  the  latter  must  be  free  from  acid.  Dry  the  paper  in  a  dark 
room,  and  keep  it  protected  from  the  light.    It  is  lemon  yellow. 
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of  the  tabes  is  illustrated  by  fig.  105.  Two  such  tubes  were  used ; 
the  first  was  1  metre,  the  second  '3  metres  long ;  they  were  filled 
with  baryta  water — the  former  with  the  stronger  solution,  the  lat- 
ter with  the  weaker.  The  air  is  introduced  through  the  short 
limbs  of  the  tubes,  and  the  glass  tubes  themselves  are  so  inclined 


Pig.  105. 

that  the  bubbles  of  air  move  on  with  the  necessary  rapidity  with- 
out uniting.  The  motion  of  the  gas  bubbles  keeps  up  a  constant 
mixing  of  the  baryta  water. 


B.   Determination  of  the  Oxygen  and  NrrBooEN. 

§223. 

Tlie  method  I  shall  give  is  that  proposed  by  v.  Liebig.*  It  is 
based  upon  the  observation  made  by  Chevreul  and  Dobereineb, 
that  pyrogallic  acid,  in  alkaline  solutions,  has  a  powerful  tendency 
to  absorb  oxygen. 

1.  A  strong  measuring  tube,  holding  30  c.  c.  and  divided  into 
^  or  -jijf  c  c,  is  filled  to  f  with  the  air  intended  for  analysis.  The 
remaining  part  of  the  tube  is  filled  with  mercury,  and  the  tube  is 
inverted  over  that  fluid  in  a  tall  cylinder,  widened  at  the  top. 

2.  The  volume  of  air  confined  is  measured  (§  12).  If  it  is 
intended  to  determine  the  carbonic  acid — which  can  be  done  with 
sufficient  accuracy  only  if  the  quantity  of  the  acid  amounts  to 
several  per  cents. — the  air  is  dried  by  the  introduction  of  a  ball  of  cal- 
cium chloride  before  measuring.    If  it  is  not  intended  to  determine 


*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Phann.  77, 107. 
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the  carbonic  acid  this  operation  is  omitted.  A  quantity  of  solution  of 
potassa  of  1*4  sp.  gr.  (1  part  of  dry  potassium  hydroxide  to  S 
parts  of  water),  amounting  to  from  ^  to  |^  of  the  volume 
of  the  air,  is  then  introduced  into  the  measuring  tube  by 
means  of  a  pipette  with  the  point  bent  upwards  (fig.  106), 
and  spread  over  the  entire  inner  surface  of  the  tube  by  shak- 
ing the  latter ;  when  no  further  diminution  of  volume  takes 
place,  the  decrease  is  read  off.  If  the  air  has  been  dried 
Fig.  106.  previously  with  calcium  chloride,  the  diminution  of  the 
volume  expresses  exactly  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  con- 
tained in  the  air ;  but  if  it  has  not  been  dried  with  calcium  chloride, 
the  diminution  in  the  volume  cannot  afford  correct  information  as 
to  the  amount  of  the  carbonic  acid,  since  the  strong  solution  of 
potassa  absorbs  aqueous  vapor. 

3.  When  the  carbonic  acid  has  been  removed,  a  solution  of 
pyrogallic  acid,  containing  1  grm.  of  the  acid*  in  5  or  6  c.  c.  of 

water,  is  introduced  into  the  same  measuring  tube  by  means  of 

another  pipette,  similar  to  the  one  used  in  2  (fig.  106) ;   the 

quantity  of  pyrogallic  acid  employed  should  be  half  the  volume  of 

the  solution  of  potassa  used  in  2.     The  mixed  fluid  (the  pyrogallic 

acid  and  solution  of  potassa)  is  spread  over  the  inner  surface  of  the 

tube  by  shaking  the  latter,  and,  when  no  further  diminution  of 

volume  is  observed,  the  residuary  nitrogen  is  measured. 

4.  The  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  mixing  with  the  solution  of 
potassa  of  course  dilutes  it,  causing  thus  an  error  from  the  diminu- 
tion of  its  tension ;  but  this  error  is  so  trifling  that  it  has  no 
appreciable  influence  upon  the  results;  it  may,  besides,  be  I'eadily 
corrected,  by  introducing  into  the  tube,  after  the  absorption  of  the 
oxygen,  a  small  piece  of  hydrate  of  potassa  corresponding  to  the 
amount  of  water  in  the  solution  of  the  pyrogallic  acid. 

5.  There  is  another  source  of  error  in  tliis  method  ;  viz.,  on 
account  of  a  portion  of  the  fluid  always  adhering  to  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  tube,  the  volume  of  the  gas  cannot  be  read  off  with 
absolute  accuracy.  In  comparative  analyses,  the  influence  of  this 
defect  upon  the  results  may  be  almost  entirely  neutralized,  by 
taking  nearly  equal  volumes  of  air  in  the  several  analy6es.t 


*  Liebig  has  described  a  very  advantageous  method  of  preparing  pyrogallic 
acid.     See  Annal.  d.  Chein.  u.  Pharm.  101,  47. 

t  Bunsen  employs  for  the  absorption  of  oxygen  a  papier-mfich6  ball  saturated 
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6.  Notwithstanding  these  sources  of  error,  the, results  obtained 
hj  this  method  are  very  accurate  and  constant.  In  eleven 
inalyseB  which  v.  Liebig  reports,  the  greatest  difference  in  the 
tmoDnt  of  oxygen  found  was  between  20*75  and  21-03.  The  num- 
bers given  express  the  actual  and  uncorrected  results. 


[82.  DETECTION  AND  ESTIMATION  OF  AESENIC  IN 

ORGANIC  MATTER 

§224. 
Oautieb's  Method  simplified  by  Johnson  and  CHmENDEN. 

The  following  method  for  the  detection  and  estimation  of 
arsenic  in  oiganic  matter  is  a  modification  of  the  process  recently 
described  by  Gautier.*  Gautieb's  method  consists  in  treating  the 
substance  with  certain  quantities  of  nitric  acid,  and  afterwards  of 
solphurio  acid,  at  a  high  temperature,  whereby  the  organic  matters 
are  partly  destroyed  and  converted  into  slightly  soluble  humus-like 
bodies,  from  which  all  the  arsenic  may  be  extracted  by  boiling 
water.  Gautier  treats  the  brown  solution  thus  obtained  with 
^^  sodium  bi-sulphate,  throws  down  the  arsenic  in  the  state  of  sul- 
phide, with  hydrogen  sulphide,  transforms  this  sulphide  into  arsenic 
acid  by  known  means,"  treats  the  solution  thus  obtained  in  the 
Marsh  Apparatus,  and  finally  weighs  the  arsenic  in  the  metallic 
state  as  below  described. 

JoHKBOH  and  CnrrrENDEN  dispense  with  the  use  of  all  reagents 
bnt  sulphuric  add,  nitric  acid,  and  zinc  alloyed  with  a  little  pla- 
tinum, which  are  not  difficult  to  obtain  in  a  state  of  absolute  free- 
dom from  arsenic,  and  they,  together  with  Donaldson,  have  dem- 
onstrated that  the  method,  thus  essentially  simplified,  gives  exact 
results.  The  following  account  of  the  process  is  from  a  paper  by 
Chittenden  and  Donaldson.! 


with  a  concentrated  alkaline  solution  of  potassium  pyrogallate,  which  he  intro- 
duces into  the  gaseous  mixture  attached  to  a  platinum  wire.  By  adopting  tliis 
proceeding  the  source  of  error  mentioned  in  5  is  avoided.  See  also  Russell. 
Joor.  Chem.  Boo.  1868,  pp.  180, 181. 

*  Bulletin  de  hi  Soci6t6  Chimique,  2^  250. 

f  American  Chemical  Journal,  voL  iL  p.  285. 
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.  I.  Kbaoentb  and  Appakatds. 

The  reagents  required  are  pore  grannlated  zinc  hUojed  with  • 
small  qaantitj  of  platinum,  pore  concentrated  nitric  and  sulphana 
acids,  and  three  dilute  snlphnric  acids  of  increasing  strength,  which, 
for  the  sake  of  convenience,  may  be  prepared  in  considerable  qoan- 
tities. 

Acid  No.  1.     180  c.  c  pxae  cone  H^O,+1000  o.  c.  H,0. 

Acid  No.  2.     260  c  c  pore  cone  H.SO.-f  1000  c  c  H,0. 

Acid  No.  3.    425  c.  c.  pure  cone.  H,SO.+1000  c  c  H,0. 

The  form  of  Kaksh  apparatus  used  is  shown  by  fig.  107. 

The  flask,  a  Bdbsbk's  wasb-bottle  of  200  o.  a  capacity,  is  pro- 


vided with  a  small  separating  funnel  of  65  o.  c  capacity, 
with  glass  stopcock.  This  is  a  very  material  aid  to  the 
obtaining  of  a  slow  and  even  evolution  of  gas,  and  is  nearly 
indispensable  in  accurate  quantitative  work.  The  gas  generated 
is  dried  by  piissing  through  a  calcinm  chloride  tube,*  and  then 
passes  through  a  tabe  of  hard  glass,  heated  to  a  red  heat  by  a  fur- 
nace of  three  Bunsen  lamps  with  spread  burners,  so  that  a  contin- 
uous flame  of  six  inches  is  obtained,  and  with  a  proper  length  of 

*  Otto  and  also  Draoekdorfp  recomineiid  to  pass  tbegas  Drst  over  fragments 
of  caustic  potassa.  Wa  find,  however,  in  accordance  with  Don^uue,  tbat  arse. 
nic  ia  arrested  by  cauttio  alkali.— 3.  W.  J.  and  R.  H.  C. 
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cooled  tube  not  a  trace  of  arsenic  passes  by.  The  glass  tube  where 
heated  is  wound  with  a  strip  of  wire  gaaze,  both  ends  being  sup- 
ported upon  the  edges  of  the  lamp  frame,  so  that  the  tube  does  not 
sink  down  when  heated.  The  small  furnace  is  provided  with  two 
appropriate  side  pieces  of  sheet  metal,  so  that  a  steady  flame  is 
always  obtained.  When  the  quantity  of  arsenic  is  very  small  the 
tube  is  naturally  so  placed  that  the  mirror  is  deposited  in  the  nar- 
row portion,  but  when  the  arsenic  is  present  to  the  extent  of  'COS 
grm.  the  tube  should  be  6  millimetres  in  inner  diameter,  and  so 
arranged  that  fully  two  inches  of  this  large  tube  are  between  the 
flame  and  the  narrow  portion.  When  the  quantity  of  arsenic  is 
less  the  tube  can  naturally  be  smaller. 


II.   PsOCBSS. 

a.  Method/or  the  complete  extraction  of  arsenic  from  organic 
matter, 

100  grms  of  the  material  to  be  examined,  cut  into  small  pieces, 
are  placed  in  a  porcelain  casserole  of  600  c.  c.  capacity  and  provided 
with  a  stirring  rod  of  stout  glass.  23  c.  c.  of  pure  concentrated 
nitric  acid  are  added,  and  the  dish  placed  on  a  small  air-bath* 
provided  with  a  thermometer  and  a  single  Bunsen  burner.  The 
mixture  is  then  heated  at  150° — 160°  C,  with  occasional  stirring.  At 
first  the  tissue  takes  on  a  yellowish  color,  then  swells  up  somewhat, 
becoming  finally  quite  thick ;  soon  changes  again,  becoming  liquid, 
and  then  generally  requires  heating  from  1^  to  2  hours,  the  tem- 
perature sometimes  being  raised  to  180°  C. 

At  this  point  the  mass,  being  now  quite  thick  again,  usually 
takes  on  a  deeper  yellow  color  or  orange  shade.  When  this  change 
of  color  is  noticed  the  casserole  is  taken  from  the  bath  and  3  c.  c.  of 
pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  added  and  the  mixture  stirred 
vigorously.  The  addition  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  the 
viscid  residue  rich  in  nitric  acid  and  nitro-compounds  naturally 


*For  air-bath  an  ordinary  flat-bottomed  tin  basin,  7  inches  in  diametor,  8 
inches  deep,  is  used  with  a  coyer  provided  \^'ith  *an  opening  5  inches  in  dia- 
meter. This  bath  is  set  in  an  iron  ring  fastened  to  a  stout  lamp-stand,  while  the 
end  of  the  thermometer  passes  through  a  small  hole  near  the  edge  of  the  cover  a 
short  distance  into  the  bath,  so  that  the  temperature  can  be  regulated. 
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gives  rise,  especially  at  this  temperature,  to  a  considerable  com- 
motion: the  mass  becomes  brown,  swells  up,  nitrous  fumes  are 
copiously  evolved,  immediately  followed  by  dense  white  fumes  of 
suffocating  odor,  while  the  residue  in  the  dish  is  changed  either  into 
a  dry  carbonaceous  mass  or  a  black,  sticky,  tar-like  mass.  Although 
the  oxidation  is  so  powerful,  no  deflagration  takes  place,  and  the 
carbonization  is  effected  in  this  manner  without  the  volatilization 
of  any  arsenic.  The  casserole  is  again  placed  on  the  bath  and 
heated  for  a  few  minutes  at  180°  C,  then,  while  still  on  the  bath, 
8  c.  c.  of  pure  concentrated  nitric  acid  are  added  drop  by  drop  with 
continual  stirring,  the  object  being  to  destroy  more  completely  the 
organic  matter,  and  at  the  same  time  the  nitric  acid  falling  drop  by 
drop  on  the  carbonaceous  residue  tends  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
sulphurous  acid  and  the  consequent  formation  of  insoluble  arseni- 
ous  sulphide. 

After  the  addition  of  the  nitric  acid  the  dish  is  heated  at  200® 
C.  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  when  cold  a  hard  carbonaceous  residue 
is  the  result,  entirely  free  from  nitric  acid.  In  working  with  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  tissue,  slight  deviations  from  the  above  description 
will  frequently  be  observed.  When  much  bony  matter  is  present 
the  last  residue  takes  on  a  somewhat  different  character,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  calcium  sulphate,  and  occasionally  when  the  3  c.  c. 
of  sulphuric  acid  are  added  the  oxidation  does  not  at  once  take 
place,  but  requires  a  little  longer  heating  on  the  air-bath.  When 
such  is  the  case  the  mixture  needs  constant  watching  in  order  to 
remove  the  dish  from  the  bath  at  the  first  approach  of  the  oxida- 
tion. 

The  arsenic  now  exists  as  arsenic  acid,  readily  soluble  in 
water.  The  carbonaceous  residue  is  thoroughly  extracted  with 
boiling  water,  and  in  order  to  avoid  all  loss  is  not  previously  pul- 
verized, but  the  casserole  in  which  the  oxidation  took  place  is  filled 
with  water  and  heated  on  the  water-bath  for  several  hours.  The  hard 
mass  soon  softens,  and  by  repeated  treatment  in  this  manner  readily 
gives  up  all  its  arsenic  to  the  aqueous  solution ;  it  is,  however,  bet- 
ter to  have  the  carbonaceous  residue  in  contact  with  different  por- 
tions of  warm  water  for  about  24  hours  to  insure  the  complete 
extraction  of  the  arsenic. 

« 

The  reddish-brown  fluid  containing  some  organic  matter  and 
arsenic  acid  is  now  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  to  dryness,  care 
being  taken  that  the  entire  residue  is  finally  obtained  in  one  cas- 
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flerole.  This  residne*  of  organic  matter  and  arsenic  is  warmed 
with  45  c  c  of  sulplinric  acid  No.  1,  and  the  clear  solution  so 
obtained,  or,  as  more  frequently  happens,  the  fluid  with  organic 
matter  in  suspension,  is  then  ready  for  introduction  into  the  Mabsh 
apparatus. 

b.  Method  for  the  conversion  of  wrserdo  add  into  arsenetted 
hydrogen  and  then  into  metaUio  arsenic. 

25-35  grms.  of  granulated  zinc  previously  alloyed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  platinum  are  placed  in  the  generator,  and  everything 
being  in  position,  the  Mabsh  apparatus  is  filled  with  hydrogen  by  the 
use  of  a  small  quantity  of  acid  No.  1.  After  a  sufficient  time  has 
elapsed  the  gas  is  lighted  at  the  jet  and  the  glass  tube  heated  to  a 
bright  redness.  The  45  c.  c.  of  acid  No.  1  containing  the  arsenic 
is  then  poured  into  the  separating  funnel,  from  which  it  is  allowed 
to  flow  into  the  generator  at  such  a  rate  that  the  entire  fluid  is 
introduced  in  one  hour  or  one  hour  and  a  half ;  40  c.  c.  of  acid  No. 
2  are  then  poured  into  the  casserole,  to  which  considerable  organic 
matter  usually  adheres,  and  then  transferred  to  the  separating  fun- 
nel and  allowed  to  flow  slowly  into  the  generator,  and  lastly  45  c.  c. 
of  acid  No.  8.  In  this  manner  we  are  sure  to  have  all  of  the 
arsenic  acid  dissolved  and  thus  carried  into  the  generator,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  stronger  acids  Nos.  2  and  3  serve  as  a  rinse  fluid 
and  thereby  prevent  mechanical  loss,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
increasing  strength  of  acid  added  counteracts  the  diluting  effect  of 
the  reaction  so  that  the  strength  of  acid  remains  about  the  same 
during  the  entire  process  of  2J  to  3  hours  and  thereby  insures  a 
regular  flow  of  gas.  The  amount  of  time  required  will  vary  with 
the  amount  of  arsenic :  2 — 3  mgrms.  of  arsenic  will  require 
about  two  to  three  hours  for  the  entire  decomposition,  while  4 — 5 


*  When  the  residue  left  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water  is  quite  large,  it  is 
sometimes  better  to  reozidize  it.  This  is  quickly  accomplished  by  adding  a  few 
cubic  centimetres  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  to  the  contents  of  the  casserole  and 
heating  on  the  air-bath  at  150** — ISO"*  C.  until  a  reddish  solution  is  obtained.  Then 
8 — 5  c  c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  are  added  and  the  mixture  heated  at  the 
above  temperature  until  the  nitric  acid  is  completely  driven  off.  The  thin  black 
fluid  is  then  carefully  mixed  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  No.  1  acid,  and  intro- 
duced into  the  Marsh  apparatus.  Frequently  quite  a  heavy,  flocculent  precipitate 
wparates  from  the  sulphuric  acid  solution.  This  does  not  interfere,  but  is  poured, 
together  with  the  fluid,  directly  into  the  receiving  bulb,  which  is  purposely  pro- 
vided with  a  delivery  tube  of  large  calibre. 
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mgrmes.  will  need  perhaps  three  to  four  hours.  Where  the 
amount  of  arsenic  is  small,  only  25  grms.  of  zinc  are  needed,  and 
but  45  c.  c.  of  acid  No.  1, 30  c.  c.  of  acid  No.  2,  and  30  c.  c.  of  acid 
No.  3  ;  but  when  4 — 5  mgrms.  of  arsenic  are  present  it  is  better 
to  take  the  first  mentioned  quantities  of  zinc  and  acids. 

The  arsenic  being  thus  collected  as  a  large  or  small  mirror  of 
metal,  the  tube  is  cut  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  mirror,  so  that  a 
tube  of  perhaps  2 — 6  grms.  weight  is  obtained.  This  is  carefully 
weighed  and  then  the  arsenic  removed  by  simple  heating ;  or,  if 
the  arsenic  is  to  be  saved  as  in  a  toxical  case,  dissolved  out  with 
strong  nitric  acid.  The  tube  is  then  cleaned,  dried,  and  again 
weighed,  the  difference  giving  the  weight  of  metallic  arsenic,  from 
which  by  a  simple  calculation  the  amount  of  arsenious  oxide  can 
be  obtained.  The  delicacy  of  the  method  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  '00001  grm.  As^O,  when  introduced  into  100  grms.  of  beef 
yielded  by  this  method  a  distinct  mirror  of  metallic  arsenic.  In  a 
similar  manner  -000001  grm.  As.O.  yielded  a  faint  mirror  of  arsenic, 
this  amoimt  appearing  to  be  the  limit 

In  conducting  these  experiments  with  organic  matter,  after 
the  zinc  is  placed  in  the  generator,  15  drops  of  olive  oil 
are  allowed  to  flow  down  the  side,  and  this  as  the  fluid  is  intro- 
duced floats  on  top  and  thereby  prevents  any  troublesome  frothing. 
The  only  other  thing  to  be  guarded  against  is  the  too  rapid  intro- 
duction of  the  acids,  whereby  loss  as  well  as  frothing  of  the  mix- 
ture may  ensue,  and  secondly  the  heating  of  the  flask  by  the 
chemical  reaction.  If  necessary  this  latter  can  be  prevented  by 
placing  the  generator  in  a  glass  or  other  dish  so  that  a  stream  of 
cold  water  can  continually  play  about  it,  which  will  keep  the  flask 
sufliciently  cool  to  prevent  the  formation  of  any  hydrogen  sulphide 
which  might  sometimes  show  itself  in  slight  quantity. 

The  following  results  show  the  accuracy  of  the  method:  — 


Quantity  of  Arsenic  introduced. 

Wt.  of  MetAllic 
Arsenic  found. 

Theoretical  Wt. 
MetcUIic  Arseuia 

100  grms.  beefsteak  with  .004  \ 
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.  AriOi 

•00800 
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-    -004 
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•00303 

"     004 

•00290 

•00303 

"     003 
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'*     005 
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The  principal  point  kept  in  view  in  the  selection  of  these  exer- 
cises has  been  that  most  of  them,  and  more  particularlj  the  first, 
should  permit  an  exact  control  of  the  resnlts.  This  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  students,  since  a  well-grounded  self-reliance 
is  among  the  most  indispensable  requisites  for  a  successful  pursuit  of 
quantitative  investigations,  and  this  is  only  to  be  attained  by  ascer- 
taining for  one's  self  how  near  the  results  found  approach  the  truth. 

Now  a  rigorously  accurate  control  is  practicable  only  in  the 
analysis  of  pure  salts  of  known  composition,  or  of  mixtures  com- 
posed of  definite  proportions  of  pure  bodies.  When  the  student 
has  acquired,  in  the  analysis  of  such  substances,  the  necessary  self- 
reliance,  he  may  proceed  to  the  analysis  of  minerals  or  products  of 
industry  in  which  such  rigorous  control  is  unattainable. 

The  second  point  kept  in  view  in  the  selection  of  these  exer- 
cises has  been  to  make  them  comprise  both  the  more  important 
analytical  methods  and  the  most  important  bodies,  so  as  to  a£Ford 
the  student  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
every  branch  of  quantitative  analysis. 

Organic  analysis  offers  less  variety  than  the  analysis  of  inor- 
ganic substances ;  the  exercises  relating  to  the  former  branch  are 
therefore  less  numerous  than  those  relating  to  the  latter. 

I  would  advise  the  student  to  analyze  the  same  substance  re- 
|>eatedly,  until  the  results  are  quite  satisfactory.  [It  is  a  good 
habit  always  to  carry  on  together  duplicate  analyses.  It  requires 
but  little  more  time  to  make  two  analyses  tlian  to  make  one,  and 
the  operator's  experience  is  thus  very  economically  doubled.] 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  for  the  student  to  go  through  the 
whole  of  these  examples ;  the  time  which  he  may  require  to  attain 
proficiency  in  analysis  depends,  of  course,  upon  his  own  abilities. 
One  may  be  a  good  analyst  without  having  tried  every  method  or 
determined  every  body.  A  few  substances  weU  analyzed  yield 
more  profit  than  can  be  obtained  from  going  over  many  processes 
in  a  snperficial  manner. 
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Finally,  the  etadent  is  warned  against  prematurely  attempting 
to  discover  new  methods ;  he  should  wait  until  he  has  attained  a 
good  degree  of  proficiency  in  general  chemistry,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  practical  analysis. 

EXERCISES. 

A.  SIMPLE  DETERMINATIONS  IN  THE  GRAVIMETRIC  WAY,  IN 
TENDED  TO  PERFECT  THE  STUDENT  IN  THE  PRACTICE  OF 
THE  MORE  COMMON  ANALYTICAL  OPERATIONS. 

[We  give  here,  in  the  first  place,  quite  full  details  of  all  the 
steps  in  tiie  estimation  of  chlorine  in  sodium  chloride,  including 
the  preparation  of  this  salt  in  a  state  of  purity.  This,  it  is  hoped, 
will  relieve  much  of  the  perplexity  which  the  beginner  must  at 
first  experience  in  making  out  a  scheme  of  operations  from  the 
various  separate  paragraphs  where  the  processes  are  described.  The 
student  should  not  fail,  however,  to  study  carefully  the  chapter  on 
operations  while  carrying  on  the  analysis,  nor  to  examine  every 
reference. 

1.  Sodium  Chloride. 

Preparation,  Sodium  chloride  is  far  less  soluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  than  in  water.  On  account  of  this  property  the  crude 
product — common  salt — may  be  purified  from  the  magnesium 
chloride  and  calcium  sulphate  which  it  contains  as  follows : — To 
100  c.  c.  of  a  saturated  solution  add  very  gradually  an  equal  vol- 
ume of  pure  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  Drain  the  mass  of 
fine  crystals  which  separate  on  a  funnel,  the  throat  of  which  is 
loosely  closed  with  filter  paper.  Wash  with  a  small  volume  of 
pure  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  at  last,  in  order  to  test  the  purity 
of  the  product,  allow  5  or  6  c.  c.  of  distilled  water  to  pass  through. 
Collect  the  water  that  runs  through  in  a  test  tube  separately,  and  add 
to  it  barium  chloride.  If  no  turbidity  results,  the  sodium  chloride 
is  free  from  sulphates  and  may  be  assumed  to  be  pure  enough  for 
analysis.  .Remove  it  from  the  funnel  and  dry  it  in  a  porcelain 
dish.  If  not  free  from  sulphates,  the  product  may  be  subjected  to 
a  repetition  of  the  process.  This,  however,  will  rarely  be  neces- 
sary.* 

•When  large  quantities  of  pure  sodium  chloride  are  required,  it  is  more 
economical  to  prepare  it  from  a  solution  of  common  salt  by  saturating  the  solu- 
tion with  HCl  gas. 
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A  portion*  of  the  salt  thus  obtained  is  heated  in  a  covered  cru- 
cible until  it  ceases  to  decrepitate,  but  not  to  fusion,  and  preserved 
in  a  weighing  tube  (like  a  small  test  tube,  but  not  flared  at  the 
mouth)  that  is  closed  with  a  soft,  well-fitting,  and  smooth  cork. 

Estimation  of  Chlorine. 

1.  Weighing  out  the  mbstance.  The  tube  containing  the  pre- 
pared salt  is  wiped,  if  need  be,  from  dust.  The  cork  is  taken  out, 
and  by  means  of  a  bit  of  thin  paper,  or  a  clean  linen  handkerchief, 
any  particles  of  salt  adhering  to  the  cork,  and  to  the  inside  of  the 
tube  as  far  as  the  cork  reaches,  are  removed.  The  cork  is  replaced, 
and  the  whole  is  weighed  (see  §§  9  and  10),  the  weight  being  imme- 
diately recorded  in  the  note-book.  A  clean  beaker  or  assay-flask, 
of  about  200  c.  c.  capacity,  being  ready,  the  weighing-tube  is  held 
over  it  and  the  cork  carefully  removed.  A  portion  of  substance  is 
allowed  to  fall  in  the  vessel,  and,  the  cork  being  replaced,  the  tube 
is  again  counterpoised.  If  two  to  three  decigrammes  have  been 
emptied,  the  operator  is  ready  to  proceed.  If  less,  more  should  be 
transferred  from  the  tube  to  the  vessel.  If  more,  or  much  more, 
it  is  better  to  begin  anew,  by  weighing  off  another  portion  into 
another  beaker  or  flask.  In  this  manner  weigh  off  two  portions  in 
separate  vessels,  so  as  to  carry  together  duplicate  analyses.  Now 
affix  a  piece  of  gummed  paper  to  each  vessel,  and  label  them  to 
correspond  with  their  designation  in  the  note-book. 

2.  Solution  and  precipitdtion.  Dissolve  the  weighed  portions, 
each  in  about  100  c.  c.  of  cold  distilled  water,  add  a  few  drops  of 
pure  nitric  acid,  and,  lastly,  clear  solution  of  silver  nitratef  until 
further  addition  no  longer  produces  a  precipitate. 

Agitate  the  mixture  well,  but  with  care  to  avoid  loss.  This  can 
be  done  by  shaking,  if  a  flask  be  in  use,  or  by  stirring  with  a  glass 
rod,  if  a  beaker  be  employed. 

Set  the  vessel  aside  in  a  dark  place,  covered  with  paper  or  a 
watch-glass  to  exclude  dust,  and  let  stand  for  about  12  hours,  or 
until  the  precipitate  has  subsided  and  the  liquid  above  it  imperfectly 
clear,  then  add  a  drop  of  silver  nitrate  to  make  sure  that  the  pre- 
cipitation is  complete  (if  not  complete,  add  more  solution  of  silver, 
and  let  stand  again  for  some  hours). 

*  Pare  eodium  chloride  is  needed  in  other  analyses,  and  the  chief  part  of  what 
Is  thus  prepared  should  he  carefully  bottled  and  reserved  for  future  use. 

f  Solution  of  a  silver  coin  in  nitric  acid  answers  for  this  purpose  as  well  as 
pore  nitrate,  provided  it  be  clear  and  contain  but  little  free  acid. 
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3.  JFtltration.  A  filter  is  placed  in  a  funnel  at  least  ^  inch 
deeper  than  itself,  and  moistened  with  water,  at  the  same  time 
being  carefully  pressed  down  so  that  its  edges  touch  the  glass  at  all 
points.  The  funnel  being  supported  on  a  stand,  a  clean  beaker  or 
flask  is  put  beneath  it,  and  the  operator  proceeds  to  pour  the  liquid 
— on  whose  surface  some  particles  of  silver  chloride  usually  float — 
into  the  filter,  leaving  the  bulk  of  the  precipitate  undisturbed.  To 
do  this  without  loss  the  following  precautions  maybe  regarded:  a. 
Touch  the  edge  or  lip  of  the  vessel  with  a  very  slight  coat  of  tallow  (a 
small  bit  of  which  is  kept  at  Hand  under  the  edge  of  the  work- 
table,  and  is  applied  with  the  finger).  J.  Pour  slowly  over  the 
greased  place,  along  a  glass  rod  held  nearly  Vertical,  so  directing 
the  stream  that  it  shall  strike  against  the  side,  not  into  the  vertex 
of  the  filter,  c.  When  the  filter  is  filled  to  within  i  inch  of  the 
top  discontinue  the  pouring,  bringing  the  rod  into  the  vessel  con- 
taining the  precipitate,  after  it  has  drained  so  that  nothing  will  fall 
from  it. 

The  pouring-rod  may  be  simply  straight,  and  an  inch  longer  than  the  diago- 
nal of  the  vessel,  or  when  it  is  desirable  not  to  disturb  a  precipitate,  it  may  be 
Z—4  inches  long  and  bent  siphon  fashion  so  as  to  hang  on  the  edge  of  a  beaker 
or  flask.  In  either  case  its  end  should  be  rounded  by  fusion,  and  those  portions 
along  which  the  liquid  flows  must  not  be  handled. 

The  vessel  containing  the  precipitate,  as  well  as  that  which 
receives  the  filtrate,  and  likewise  the  funnel,  should  be  kept  covered 
as  much  as  possible  in  all  cases  when  nicety  is  required,  to  prevent 
access  of  dust,  insects,  &c. 

The  most  convenient  covers  are  large  watch-glasses,  but  square  plates  of 
glass,  or  even  cards,  will  generally  answer. 

The  filtration  of  silver  chloride  should  be  conducted  without 
exposing  it  to  strong  light,  whereby  it  is  blackened,  with  loss  of 
chlorine,  p.  1G8. 

4.  When  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  liquid  has  passed  the  filter,  it 
remains  to  wash  and  ix)  transfer  the  precipitate. 

These  operations  may  be  carried  on  as  follows :  pour  about  100 
c.c.  of  cold  distilled  water  upon  the  precipitate,  which  mostly 
remains  in  the  vessel  where  it  was  formed,  and  a^tate  vigorously, 
in  order  to  break  up  and  divide  the  lumpy  silver  chloride,  and  bring 
every  part  of  it  perfectly  in  contact  with  the  water. 
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When  in  a  beaker,  the  agitation  must  be  made  with  great  caution,  by  nieana 
of  a  glass  stirring-rod;  when  in  a  narrow-mouthed  flanged  flask,  this  maybe 
tightly  closed  by  a  perfectly  smooth  cork  (softened  for  the  purpose  by  squeezing^ 
ind  then  shaken  violently. 

The  water  and  precipitate  are  now  poured  together  upon  the 
filter,  with  the  precautions  before  detailed.  The  last  portions  of  the 
precipitate  are  removed  from  the  beaker  or  flask  by  repeated  rins- 
ings, in  which  a  wash-bottle  like  fig.  36,  p.  81,  may  be  conveniently 
employed. 

Any  portions  of  precipitate  that  adliere  to  the  sides  of  the  ves- 
sel too  strongly  to  be  removed  by  a  stream  from  the  wash-bottle 
must  be  rvbhed  off.     For  this  purpose  the  feather  is  employed. 

It  is  made  from  a  goose*quill,  by  cutting  off  the  extreme  tip  for  an  inch  or 
80,  and  smoothly  trimming  away  the  beard,  except  a  portion  of  one  half-inch  in 
length  on  the  inside  of  the  curve.  The  tubular  part  may  be  removed  or  not, 
to  suit  the  depth  of  the  dish  which  is  to  be  washed. 

The  dish  being  wiped  clean,  externally,  a  little  water  is  put  in  it, 
and,  it  being  held  up  to  the  light,  its  whole  interior  surface  is  gently 
rubbed  with  the  feather,  then  rinsed,  rubbed  again  and  rinsed,  so 
long  as  careful  inspection  discovers  any  portions  of  adhering  pre- 
cipitate ;  finally,  the  feather  is  rinsed  in  a  stream  of  water,  the 
rinsings  in  each  case  being  poured  upon  the  filter. 

The  washing  is  now  continued  by  help  of  the  wash-bottle.  A 
jet  of  cold  water  is  directed,  first,  upon  the  interior  of  the  funnel, 
just  (ji>(A>e  the  filter,  then  upon  the  edge  of  the  filter  itself.  If 
thrown  immediately  against  the  paper,  this  is  liable  to  be  perfo- 
rated. The  stream  of  water  is  carried  around  the  edge  of  the  filter 
until  the  latter  is  nearly  full,  and  the  liquid  is  then  allowed  to  drain 
o£L  This  process  is  repeated  until  a  portion  of  the  wash-water, 
collected  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  in  a  test  tube  containing  a  drop 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  gives  no  turbidity  of  silver  chloride.  When 
this  is  accomplished,  the  precipitate  is  washed  down  into  the  ver- 
tex of  the  filter.  The  funnel  is  then  closely  covered  with  paper 
(p.  85),  labelled,  allowed  to  drain  thoroughly,  and  set  away  in  a 
warm  place  for  drying. 

5.  Drying  iheJUter.  In  public  laboratories  a  heated  closet  is 
usually  provided  for  drying  filters.  Its  temperature  should  not 
exceed  100^  C.  In  default  of  such  special  arrangement,  the  dry- 
ing naay  be  effected  over  the  register  of  a  hot-air  furnace,  or  over  a 
common  stove  or  kitchen  range. 
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The  funnel  may  also  be  supported  on  a  retort-stand  over  a  sheet 
of  iron,  which  is  heated  beneath  by  a  lamp,  or  may  be  placed  at 
once  in  the  water-bath.     See  §  50. 

6.  When  the  precipitate  is  perfectly  dry  we  proceed  to  ignite 
it  for  weighing. 

A  small  porcelain  crucible  (platinum  must  not  be  used)  is 
cleaned,  gently  ignited,  and  when  cool  (after  15 — 20  minutes) 
weighed. 

The  work-table  being  clean,  two  small  sheets  of  fine  and  smooth 
writing  or  glazed  paper  are  opened  and  laid  down  side  by  side. 
The  filter  is  removed  from  the  funnel  and  carefully  inverted  upon 
one  of  the  papers.  The  precipitate  is  loosened  from  the  filter  by 
squeezing  and  rubbing  gently  between  the  fingers,  and  when  it  has 
mostly  separated  the  filter  is  lifted,  reversed,  and  any  portions  of 
silver  chloride  still  adhering  are  loosened  by  rubbing  its  sides 
together.  What  is  thus  detached  is  poured  or  shaken  out  on  the 
paper. 

The  filter  is  now  spread  out  as  a  half -circle  upon  the  other  sheet 
of  paper,  and,  beginning  with  the  straight  edge,  is  folded  up  into 
a  narrow  flattened  roll,  the  two  ends  of  which  are  then  brought 
together.  In  this  way  those  central  portions  of  the  filter  to 
which  particles  of  precipitate  adhere  are  thoroughly  enveloped  by 
the  exterior  parts,  so  that  in  the  subsequent  burning  nothing  can 
easily  escape. 

The  crucible  being  placed  on  the  glazed  paper,  the  filter  is 
taken  by  the  two  free  ends  in  a  clean  pincers  or  tongs,  put  to  the 
flame  of  a  lamp  to  set  it  on  fire,  and  then  held  over  the  crucible 
until  it  is  completely  charred.  It  is  then  dropped  into  the  crucible 
and  moistened  with  two  or  three  drops  of  nitric  acid.  The  cruci- 
ble is  covered  and  placed  over  a  low  flame  until  its  contents  are  dry  ; 
it  is  then  heated  somewhat  stronger,  whereby  the  carbon  is  nearly 
or  entirely  consumed. 

The  crucible  being  allowed  to  cool,  one  more  drop  of  nitric 
acid,  and  afterwards  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid,  is  added  to  the 
residue,  and  it  is  heated  cautiously,  without  the  cover,  until  fumes 
cease  to  escape.  This  treatment  with  nitric  acid  serves  to  destroy 
carbon  and  convert  any  reduced  silver  to  nitrate,  which  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  turn  transforms  into  chloride.  When  the  crucible 
is  cool,  it  is  placed  again  on  the  paper,  and  the  precipitate  is  poured 
into  it  from  the  other  sheet,  the  last  particles  being  detached  by 
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cantioTis  tapping  with  the  fingers  underneath,  or  by  the  use  of  a 
dean  camePs-hair  pencil. 

The  cmcible  is  now  pnt  over  a  low  flame  and  heated  cautiously 
until  the  silver  chloride  begins  to  fuse  on  the  edges.  It  is  then 
covered  and  let  cool.  When  cold  it  is  weighed.  Bead  §  115,  1, 
and  the  references  there  made. 

7.  Reoorda/nd  ccJ/mUxtion,  ofreauUs.  The  amount  of  silver 
chloride  is  learned  by  subtracting  from  the  total  the  joint  weight 
of  the  cmcible  and  filter-ash.  The  quantity  of  chlorine  is  obtained 
by  multiplying  the  amount  of  silver  chloride  by  the  decimal  0'2473. 
In  order  to  compare  results  they  are  reduced  to  ^7^  c^^i^.  statements 
by  the  following  proportion  :  • 

Substance  :  chlorine  in  substance  : :  100  :  chlorine  in  100 ;  i.e. 
per  cent. 

The  record  may  be  made  as  follows:  It  is  well  to  work  out  the  calculations 
in  full  in  the  weight-book,  as  in  case  of  mistake  the  data  are  at  hand  for  revision. 

No.  1.  No.  1 

KaCl  and  tube 6*615  6*180 

••    —substance 6180  5*765 

Substance -485  '415 

Crucible,  AgOl  and  Ash 15*8680  14*8270 

ShV;.v. v.v;. v;. v.v. : : :  :.v: : : : :  ^^•wi5 }  ^^-^         ^^^5  \  ^^-^^^ 

AgCl 10685  1-0165 

0*2478  0*2478 

81905  80495 

74445  71155 

42540  40660 

21270  20880 

01 =  -26800855  25188045 

-485)  26-800855  (60*46  -415)  25188045  (60*57 

2610  2490 

2008  2880 

1740  2075 

2685  8054 

2610  2905 

Found.  Calculated. 

No.  1.  No.  2. 

Chlorine 6046  60*57  60*62 

We  have  here  employed  the  simplest  arithmetical  calculation.  It  is  well  to 
duplicate  the  calculation  with  help  of  the  tables  given  in  the  Appendix. 

The  first  determination  given  above  is  not  only  fair  for  this  method,  but 
answers  all  ordinary  purposes.  The  second  is  very  good,  though  with  care  still 
ctoser  accordance  with  theory  can  be  easily  attained] 


3.  Ibon. 

Procure  10 — 16  grms.  of  fine  bright  pianoforte  wire,  cut  it  into 
ngths  of  about  0*3  grm.  and  keep  it  free  from  rust  in  a  dry  bottle. 

Weigh,  on  a  watch-glass,  for  each  estimation,  about  0*8  grm. 
»f  wire,  and  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  addition  of  nitric 
Acid.     The  acids  are  diluted  with  a  little  water. 

The  solution  is  effected  by  heating  in  a  moderate^ized  beaker 
covered  with  a  watch-glass.  When  complete  solution  has  ensued, 
and  the  color  of  the  fluid  shows  that  all  the  iron  is  dissolved  as 
ferric  chloride  (if  this  is  not  the  case  some  more  nitric  acid  must 
be  added),  rinse  the  watch-glass,  dilute  the  fluid  to  about  150  cc, 
heat  to  incipieitt  ebullition,  add  ammonia  in  moderate  excess, 
filter  throngh  a  filter  exhausted  with  hydrochloric  acid,  &c. 
(Comp.  §  113,  1,  a.)  If  Bunsen's  filtering  apparatus  is  employed, 
proceed  as  described  on  p.  97. 

As  the  ferric  oxide  generally  contains  a  small  quantity  of  silica 
partially  arising  from  the  silicon  in  the  wire,  partially  taken  up 
from  the  glass  vessels),  after  it  is  weighed,  digest  with  fuming 
hydrochloric  acid  for  some  hours;  when  the  ferric  oxide  is  all 
dissolved,  dilute,  collect  the  silica  on  a  small  filter,  ignite  and 
weigh.     The  weight  is  the  silica  -{-  the  ashes  of  both  filters. 

The  records  are  made  as  follows : — 

Watch-glass  +  iron 10'3192 

"  empty 99750 

Iron -3442 

Crucible  +  ferric  oxide  +  silica  +  filter  ash.  17"0703 
"       empty 165761 

-4942 
Ash  of  large  filter -0008 

Ferric  oxide  +  silica -4934 

Crucible  +  silica  +  ashes  of  both  filters 16-5809 

"         empty 16*5761 

-0048 
Ashes  of  the  filters -0014 

Silica -0034 

•4934  —  -0034  =  -4900  ferric  oxide  =  343  iron 
which  gives  99*65  per  cent. 
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8.  Lead  Acetate. 

Determination  of  Lead. — Triturate  the  dry  and  non-effloresced 
crystals*  in  a  porcelain  mortar,  and  press  the  powder  between 
sheets  of  blotting  paper  until  fresh  sheets  are  no  longer  moistened 
by  it. 

a.  Weigh  about  1  grm.,  dissolve  in  water,  with  addition  of  a 
few  drops  of  acetic  acid,  and  proceed  exactly  as  directed  §  116, 1,  a. 

J.  Weigh  about  1  grm.,  and  proceed  exactly  as  directed  §  116, 4. 

PbO 223-00  68-84 

(aH,0),0    .    .    .      102-00  26-91 

8H,0 5400  14-25 


879-00  100-00 


4.  Potash  Alum. 

Determi/MU/ion  of  Aluminium, — Press  pure  triturated  potash 
alum  between  sheets  of  blotting  paper ;  weigh  off  about  2  grm., 
dififiolve  in  water,  and  determine  aluminium  as  directed  p.  241,  a. 

K^O 94-26  9-93 

A1,0,        ....  103-00  10-85 

4S0, 320-00  83-71 

24H,0      ....  43200  45-51 

949-26  100-00 


5.   PoTABSIUlf  DiCHBOMATB. 

Determi/M^onof  Chromic  Acid. — Fuse  pure  potassium  dichro- 
mate  at  a  gentle  heat,  weigh  off  -4 — -6  grm.,  dissolve  in  water, 
reduce  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol,  and  proceed  as  directed 
§130, 1.,  a,  a. 

K,0 94-26       81-98 

2CrO 200-96       68-07 

295-22      100-00 

*  Obtained  by  dissolviDg  the  pulverized  commercial  salt  in  hot  water  nearly 
to  mtoration,  filtering,  adding  a  drop  or  two  of  acetic  acid  to  the  solution,  and 
dowly  eraporating  to  crystallization. 
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6.  Absenious  Oxide. 

• 

Dissolye  about  0*2  grm.  pure  arseniouB  oxide  in  Binal)  lumps  in 
a  middle-Bized  flask,  with  a  glass  stopper,  in  some  solution  of  soda, 
by  digesting  on  the  water-bath;  dilute  with  a  little  water,  add 
hydrochloric  acid  in  excess,  and  then  nearly  fill  the  flask  with  clear 
hydrogen  sulphide  water.  Insert  the  stopper  and  shake.  If  the 
hydrogen  sulphide  is  present  in  excess,  the  precipitation  is  termi- 
nated ;  if  not,  conduct  an  excess  of  hydrogen  sulphide  gas  into  the 
fluid ;  proceed  in  all  other  respects  exactly  as  directed  §  127,  4. 

As, 150  75-76 

0 48  24-24 

198  100-00 


B.  COMPLETE  ANALYSIS  OF  SALTS  IN  THE  GRAVIMETRIC  WAY; 
CALCULATION  OF  THE  PORMULuE  FROM  THE  RESULTS  OB^ 
TAINED  (see  ''  Calculation  of  Analyses,"  in  the  Appendix). 

7.  Calcixjm  Carbonate.* 

Heat  pure  calcium  carbonate  in  powder  (no  matter  whether 
Iceland  spar  or  the  artificially  prepared  substance,  see  "  Qual. 
Anal.,"  Am.  Ed.,  p.  87)  gently  in  a  platinum  crucible. 

a.  Determination  of  Calcium, — Dissolve  in  a  covered  beaker 
about  1  grm.  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  heat  gently  until  the 
carbonic  acid  is  completely  expelled,  and  determine  calcium  as 
directed  §  103,  2,  J,  a. 

h.  Determination  of  Carbonic  Acid, — Determine  in  about  0*8 
grm.  the  carbonic  acid  after  §  139,  II.,  e. 

CaO 56  56-00 

CO, 44  4400 

100  100-00 

8.  CuPBio  Sulphate.! 

Triturate  the  pure  crystals :{:  in  a  porcelain  mortar,  and  dry  as 
directed  p.  47,  a, 

♦  Ca  <  ^  >  CO.  t  Cu  <  3  >  SO,  +  5H,0. 

X  [Boil  a  solution  of  commercial  blue  vitriol  with  a  little  pure  binozide  of 
lead  to  oxidize  the  iron,  then  with  a  little  barium  carbonate  to  precipitate  it, 
filter  and  crystallize.— H.  Wurtz,  Am.  Jour.  (2),  XXVI.  867.] 
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a.  Determination  of  Water  of  OryetaUization. — 1.  Weigh  oflF 
in  a  crudble  1 — 2  grm.  of  the  salt,  and,  having  first  heated  the  air- 
bath  (fig.  22,  p.  52)  80  that  the  thermometer  stands  steadily  at 
ISO** — 140°,  introduce  the  crucible,  uncovered,  and  maintain  the 
heat  for  two  hours.  Then  cool  the  crucible  in  a  desiccator  and 
weigh.  Heat  again  as  before,  for  an  hour,  and  weigh.  If  need  be, 
repeat  the  heating  until  no  more  loss  occurs.  The  loss  expresses 
the  amount  of  water  expelled  at  the  temperature  of  140°,  or  four 
molecules.  2.  Raise  the  temperature  of  the  air-bath  to  between 
250° — 260°  and  proceed  as  before.  The  loss  is  the  one  molecule 
of  strongly  combined  water  of  crystallization,  or,  as  some  term  it, 
water  of  haihydration, 

h.  Deterrninaiion  of  Sulphuric  Acid. — In  another  portion  of 
the  copper  sulphate  (about  1*5  grm.)  determine  the  sulphuric  acid 
according  to  §  132,  I.,  1. 

d.  Determination  of  Copper.— In  about  1-5  grm.  determine 
the  copper  as  cuprous  sulphide,  as  directed  §  119,  3,  a. 

CuO 79-40  31-83 

SO. 80-00  32-08 

HX) 18-00  7-22 

4,H0 72-00  28.87 

249-40  100-00 

9.  Cbystallized  Hydrogen  Sodium  Phosphate.* 

a.  Determ,inaMon  of  the  Water  of  Crystallisation.  —  Heat 
about  1  grm.  of  the  pure  uneffloresced  salt  in  a  platinum  crucible, 
slowly  and  moderately,  first  in  the  water-bath,  then  in  the  air-bath, 
and  finally  some  distance  aboVe  the  lamp  (not  to  visible  redness) ; 
the  loss  of  weight  gives  the  amount  of  water  of  crystallization. 

b.  Determination  of  the  Hydrogen  in  the  Anhydrous  Salt. — 
Ignite  the  residue  of  a.     The  loss  is  water. 

c.  Determination  of  Phosphoric  Add. 

a.  Treat  1*5 — 2  grm.  of  the  salt  as  directed  §  134,  ft,  a. 

p.  Treat  about  0*2  grm.  of  the  salt  as  directed  §  134,  J,  p. 
I  recommend  the  student  to  perform  the  determination  by  each 
of  these  methods,  as  they  are  both  in  common  use  in  the  analytical 
laboratory. 

♦  HO    -s. 
NaO  --^  PO  +  13H,0. 
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d.  Determination  of  Sodium. — Treat  about  1-5  grm.  of  the 
Bait  according  to  §  135,  a,  a.    After  the  excess  of  lead  has  been 
Jj  separated  with  hydrogen  sniphide,  the  fluid  is  to  be  evaporated  to 

dryness  and  weighed  in  a  platinum  dish ;  comp.  §  69,  hy  and 

§  98,  2. 

P,0 14200  19-83 

2Na,0 12416  1734 

H.0       1800  2-51 

24H,0 43200  60-32 

716-16  100-00 

10.  Silver  Chlobids. 

Ignite  pure  fused  silver  cliloride  in  a  stream  of  pure  dry  hydro- 
gen till  complete  decomposition  is  effected,  and  weigh  the  silTer 
obtained.  The  ignition  may  be  performed  in  a  light  bulb  tube,  or 
in  a  porcelain  boat  in  a  glass  tube,  or  in  a  porcelain  crucible  with 
perforated  cover  (§  115,  4). 

The  chlorine  may  be  in  this  case  estimated  by  difference;  if 
you  want  to  determine  it  directly,  proceed  as  directed  §  141,  II,i. 

Ag 107-93  75-27 

of 35-46  24-73 

143-39  100-00 

11.  Mercuric  Sulphide. 

Reduce  to  a  fine  powder,  and  dry  at  100°. 

a.  Determination  of  Sulphur. — Treat  about  0-5  grm.,  a-* 
directed  §  148,  >^,  p.  466,  using  nitric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate. 
Precipitate  with  barium  chloride,  and  after  decanting  the  clear 
liquid  into  a  filter,  boil  the  barium  sulphate  twice  with  dilute 
solution  of  ammonium  acetate  and  finally  wash  with  hot  water. 

h.  Determination  of  Mercury. — Dissolve  about  0  5  grm.  ^ 
before,  dilute,  and  allow  to  stand  in  a  moderately  warm  place 
until  the  smell  of  chlorine  has  nearly  gone  off;  filter  if  necessan'. 
add  ammonia  in  excess,  heat  gently  for  some  time,  add  hydro- 
chloric acid  until  the  white  precipitate  of  mercuric  chloride  and 
amide  of  mercury  is  redissolved,  and  treat  the  solution,  which  now 
no  longer  smells  of  chlorine,  as  directed  §  118,  3. 

Ilg 200-00  86-21 

S 3200  13-79 


232-00  100-00 
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12.  Cby8tallized  OALcnrEJH  Sulphate.* 

Select  clean  and  pure  cystals  of  selenite,  triturate  to  a  coarse 
powder,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  exposure  to  the  air,  and  coi'k 
up  in  a  weighing  tube. 

a.  Determi/nation  of  Water. — ^After  §  35,  a,  a. 

h.  DetenmnoiUon  of  Sulphuric  Add  cmd  Cdlovwm,  (§  132, 
IL,  i,  a). 

CaO 66  32-66 

SO, 80  46-51 

2H^0 36  20-93 

172  100-00 


C.  SEPARATION  OF  TWO  BASIC  OR  TWO  ACID  RADICALS  FROM 
EACH  OTHER,  AND  DETERMINATIONS  IN  THE  VOLUMETRIC 
WAY. 

13.  Separation  of  Ibon  from  Manganese. 

Dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid  about  0*2  grm.  fine  pianoforte 
wire,  and  about  the  same  quantity  of  ignited  protosesquioxide  of 
manganese  (prepared  as  directed  §  109,  1,  d) ;  heat  with  a  little 
nitric  acid,  and  separate  the  two  metals  by  means  of  sodium  acetate 
(p.  517).    Determine  the  manganese  as  directed  §  109,  3. 

14.  VoLUMETEio  Determination  of  Iron  by  Solution  of 

Potassium  Permanganate. 

a,  Chradv^Uon  of  the  Solution  of  Potaeeium  Perman' 
ganate. 

a.  By  metallic  iron  (fine  piano  wire)  dissolved  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  (p.  268). 

/9.  By  ammonium  oxalate  (p.  270). 

5.  DetenmncUion  of  Iron  in  Ammonvum  Ferroue  Std- 
phate. 

In  solution  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid  (p.  272,  fi). 
The  formula  requires  18-37  per  cent,  of  FeO. 

♦Ca  <3>  S0.+2H,0. 
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c.  Determin<Uion  of  the  Iron  in  a  Lvmonite. 

Powder  finely,  dry  at  100°,  weigh  off  2  grin.,  heat  with  strong 
hydrochloric  acid  till  the  ferric  oxide  is  completely  dissolved,  dilute 
the  acid  solution  with  twice  its  volume  of  water,  filter,  evaporate 
with  sulphuric  acid,  dilute  the  ferric  sulphate  to  500  cc,  and  in 
two  or  three  portions  of  100  c.c.  each  reduce  ferric  to  ferrous 
sulphate,  and  determine  iron  as  directed  in  §  113,  a,  p.  278. 

15.  Volumetric  Determination  of  Iron  with   Sodium 

Thiosulphate. 

a.  Oraduation  of  the  Solution  of  Sodinim  Thiomiphate. 

a.  By  solution  of  ferric  chloride  (p.  280). 
/?.  By  ammonia-iron-alum  (p.  119).      2  grms.  to  be  weighed 
off,  dissolved  in  water  with  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

J.  Determination  of  Iron  in  Limoniie. 

Decompose  2  to  3  grms.  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 
Transfer  to  a  500  cc.  flask,  mix  well  the  solution  dilated  to 
500  cc,  and  determine  repeatedly  iron  in  portions  of  100  cc 
each,  after  §  113, 3,  h.  (If  the  ore  contains  ferrous  iron,  oxidize  the 
hydrochloric  acid  solution  with  potassium  chlorate,  avoiding  need- 
less excess,  and  concentrate  it  one  half  to  remove  excess  of  chlorine. 
See  §  112,  1,  p.  266.) 

16.  Determination  of  NrrRic  Acid  in  Potassium  NriRATE. 

Heat  pure  nitre,  not  to  fusion,  and  transfer  it  to  a  tube  provided 
with  a  cork. 

Treat  0*5  grm.  as  directed  p.  473,  ft. 

K,0 94-26  46-59 

N.0 108-08  53-41 


202-34  100-00 

17.  Separation  of  Magnesium  from  Sodium. 

Dissolve  about  0*4  grm.  pure  recently  ignited  magnesia  and 
about  0-5  grm.  pure  well-dried  sodium  chloride  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  (avoiding  a  large  excess),  and  separate  by  one  of  the 
methods  described  in  §  153,  4. 
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18.  Sepabation  of  Potassium  fbom  Sodium. 

Triturate  crystallized  sodium  potassium  tartrate  (Bochelle  salt), 
press  between  blotting  paper,  weigh  off  about  1-5  grm.,  heat  in  a 
platinum  crucible,  gently  at  first,  then  for  some  time  to  gentle 
ignition.  The  carbonaceous  residue  is  first  extracted  with  water, 
finally  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  acid  fluid  is  evaporated  in 
a  weighed  platinum  dish,  and  the  chlorides  are  weighed  together 
(§  97,  2).  Then  separate  them  by  platinic  chloride  (p.  481, 1),  and 
calculate  from  the  results  the  quantities  of  soda  and  potassa  sever- 
ally contained  in  the  Rochelle  salt. 

K^O 94-26  16-70 

Na,0 62-08  11-00 

C,H.O, 264-00  46-78 

8H,0 144-00  25-52 

564-34  100-00 

19.  YoLUMETBic  Detesmination  OF  Chlobike  IN  Chlobidbs. 

a.  Preparation  and  examination  of  the  solution  of  silver  nitrate 
(§  141, 1.,  J,  a). 

h.  Indirect  determination  of  the  sodium  and  potassium  in 
Rochelle  salt,  by  volumetric  estimation  of  the  chlorine  in  the 
alkali  chlorides  prepared  as  in  No.  18.  For  calculation,  see  "  Cal- 
culation of  Analyses,"  in  the  Appendix. 

20.    AciDIBiETBT. 

a.  Preparation  of  standard  acid  and  alkali  solutions.  Sulphuric 
acid  and  potash,  or  hydrochloric  acid  and  ammonia  may  be  used 
(§192). 

h.  Determination  of  acid  in  hydrochloric  acid,  by  the  specific 
gravity  (p.  677). 

c.  Determination  of  acid  in  the  same  hydrochloric  acid,  by  an 
alkaline  fluid  of  known  strength  (p.  684). 

d.  Determination  of  acid  in  colored  vinegar,  by  saturation  with 
a  standard  alkaline  solution.    (Application  of  test-pai)ers,  p.  684). 

21.  Alkalqcetbt. 

a.  Preparation  of  the  normal  acid  after  Descboizilles  and 
Gay-Lussao  (§  195). 
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b.  Valuation  of  a  soda-ash  after  expulsion  of  the  water  by  gentle 
ignition. 

a.  After  Descboizilles  and  Gat-Lussac  (§  195). 
A  After  MoHB  (§  196). 

22.  Detebminatiok  of  Ammonium. 

Treat  about  0'8  grm.  chloride  of  ammonium  as  directed  §  99, 
3,  a. 

NH,   .  .  1804  .  .  33-72         NH,   .  .  .  1704  .  .  31 -85 
a    .  .  .  35-46  .  .  66-28         HCl    .  .  .  36-46  .  .  6815 


53-50       100-00  53-50      100-00 

D.  ANALYSIS  OP  ALLOYS,  MINERALS,  INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTS, 
&c..  IN  THE  GRAVmETRIO  AND  VOLUMETRIC  WAY. 

23.  Analysis  of  Brass. 

Brass  consists  of  from  25  to  35  per  cent,  of  zinc  and  from  75  to 
65  per  cent  of  copper.  It  also  contains  usually  small  quantities  of 
tin  and  lead,  and  occasionally  traces  of  iron. 

Dissolve  about  2  grm.  in  nitric  acid,  evaporate  on  the  water- 
bath  to  dryness,  moisten  the  residue  with  nitric  acid,  add  some 
water,  wann,  dilute  still  further,  and  filter  off  any  residual  meta- 
stannic  acid  (§  126,  1,  a).  Add  to  the  filtrate,  or,  if  the  quantity 
of  tin  is  very  inconsiderable,  directly  to  the  solution,  about  20  c.e. 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  ;  evaporate  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath,  add 
50  C.C.  water,  and  apply  heat.  If  a  residue  remains  (lead  sul- 
phate), filter  it  off,  and  treat  it  as  directed  §  116,  3.  In  the  filtrate, 
separate  the  copper  from  the  zinc  by  sodium  thiosulphate  (p.  540). 
If  the  quantity  of  iron  present  can  be  determined,  determine  it  in 
the  weighed  oxide  of  zinc  (§  160). 

24.  Analysis  of  Solder  (Tin  and  Lead). 

Introduce  about  1*5  grm.  of  the  alloy,  cut  into  small  pieces, 
into  a  flask,  treat  it  with  nitric  acid,  and  proceed  as  directed  p.  339, 
to  effect  the  separation  and  estimation  of  the  tin. 

Mix  the  filtrate  in  a  porcelain  dish  with  pure  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  evaporate  the  nitric  acid  on  the  water-bath,  and  proceed  with 
the  lead  sulphate  obtained  as  directed  §  116,  3.     Test  the  fluid 
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filtered  from  the  lead  sulphate  with  hydrogen  sulphide  and  ammo- 
nium sulphide  for  the  other  metals  which  the  alloy  might  contain 
besides  tin  and  lead.  The  stannic  02dde  may  contain  small  quan- 
tities of  iron  or  copper;  it  is  tested  for  tiiese  by  fusion  with 
sodium  carbonate  and  sulphur  (p.  558). 

25.  Analysis  of  a  Dolomtte. 
See  §  210. 

26.  Analysis  of  Felspab, 

a.  Decomposition  by  sodium  carbonate  (§  140,  II.,  h) ;  removal 
of  the  silicic  acid ;  precipitation  of  the  aluminium  with  the  small 
quantity  of  iron  as  hydroxides  by  ammonia  (in  platinum  or  Berlin 
porcelain,  not  in  glass  vessels)  after  §  156,  1,  (87) ;  separation  of 
barium,  if  present,  from  the  filtrate  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
then  of  calcium  with  ammonium  oxalate,  §  154  (28).  Finally,  solu- 
tion of  the  weighed  alumina  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid, 
separation  and  weighing  of  traces  of  silica  if  present ;  evaporation 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  volumetric  determination  of  iron,  generally 
present  in  small  quantities  after  §  113,  p.  279. 

b.  Decomposition  by  Smith's  method,  p.  426.  Separate  the 
alkalies  after  §  152,  1. 

0.  Determine  loss  by  ignition. 

27.  AssAT  of  a  Calamine  ob  SMrrHSONrrau 

After  §  215. 

Volumetric  determination  of  the  zinc. 

28.  Assay  of  Galena. 
Determination  of  the  lead,  as  directed  §  213. 

29.  Valuation  of  Chloride  of  Limb  (§  199). 

a.  After  Penot  (p.  699). 
i.  After  Orro  (p.  701). 

30.  Valuation  of  Manganese  (§  202). 

a.  After  Fbesenius  and  Will  (p.  705).  The  evolved  00,  to 
be  weighed  (p.  708). 

b.  After  Bunsen  (p.  709). 

c.  By  means  of  iron  (p.  709). 
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31.  Complete  Analysis  of  Iron  Obe  (§  217). 
R  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  SOLUBILITY  OF  SALTS. 

82.    DsTEBMINiETION  OF  THE   DeGBEE  OF  SOLUBILITT  OF  CoMMON 

Salt. 

a.  At  boiling  heat. — Dissolve  perfectly  pure  pulverized  sodium 
chloride  in  distilled  water,  in  a  flask,  heat  to  boiling,  and  keep  in 
ebullition  until  part  of  the  dissolved  salt  separates.  Filter  the 
fluid  now  with  the  greatest  expedition,  through  a  f  unjiel  surrounded 
with  boiling  water  and  covered  with  a  glass  plate,  into  an  accu- 
rately tared  capacious  measuring  flask.  As  soon  as  about  100  c.c. 
of  fluid  have  passed  into  the  flask,  insert  the  cork,  allow  to  cool, 
and  weigh.  Fill  the  flask  now  up  to  the  mark  with  water,  and 
determine  the  salt  in  an  aliquot  portion  of  the  fluid,  by  evaporating 
in  a  platinum  dish  (best  with  addition  of  some  ammonium  chloride, 
which  will,  in  some  measure,  prevent  decrepitation) ;  or  by  deter- 
mining the  chlorine  (§  141). 

b.  At  14°. — Allow  the  boiling  saturated  solution  to  cool  down 
to  this  temperature  with  frequent  shaking,  and  then  proceed  as 
in  a. 

100  parts  of  water  dissolve  at  109*7° 40*36  of  sodium  chloride. 

100  "  "  14°     ....35*87  "  '* 

33.  Deterbonation  of  the  Degbee  of  Solubility  of   Calcium 

Sulphate. 

a.  At  100°. 

b.  At  12°. 

Digest  pure  pulverized  calcium  sulphate  for  some  time  with 
water,  in  the  last  stage  of  the  process  at  40° — 50°  (at  wliich  tempera- 
ture sulphate  of  lime  is  most  soluble) ;  shake  the  mixture  frequently 
during  the  process.  Decant  the  clear  solution,  together  with  a 
little  of  the  precipitate,  into  two  flasks,  and  boil  the  fluid  in  one  of 
them  for  some  time ;  allow  that  in  the  other  to  cool  down  to  12°, 
with  frequent  shaking,  and  let  it  stand  for  some  time  at  that 
temperature.  Then  filter  both  solutions,  weigh  the  filtrates,  and 
determine  the  amount  of  calcium  sulphate  respectively  contained 
in  them,  by  evaporating  and  igniting  the  residues. 

100  parts  of  water  dissolve  at  100'    0217  of  anhydrous  calcium  sulphate. 

100  *•  *•  12'     ....0-233 

34.  Analysis  of  Atmospheric  Aib. 
See  §  221. 
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ANALYSIS  IS  APPLIED. 

85.  Analysis  op  Tabtamo  Acid. 

Select  clean  and  white  crystals.     Powder  and  dry  at  100®. 

a.  Bum  with  lead  chromate  after  §  177.  For  details  of 
manipulation  see  §§  174  and  175. 

b.  Bum  with  oxygen  gas  in  a  tray,  §  178. 

C, 48  32 

H 6  4 

0 96  64 

150  100 

36.  Determination  of  the  Nitbogen  in  Cbtstallized  Potas- 

sium Ferboctanide. 

Triturate  the  perfectly  pure  crystals,  press  in  blotting  paper, 
and  determine  the  nitrogen  as  directed  §  185.  (Combustion  with 
8oda  lime.)    The  formula  requires  19*93  per  cent,  of  nitrogen. 

37.  Analysis  of  Ubic  Acid  (or  any  other  perfectly  pure  organic 

compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen). 

Dry  pure  uric  acid  at  100°. 

a.  Determination  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  (§  183). 

h.  Determination  of  the  nitrogen. 

a.  After  §  185. 

/}.  After  §  184,  hb. 

C 60-00  35-68 

N, 56-16  33-40* 

H, 4-00  2-38 

O, 48-00  28-54 

168-16  100-00 

88.  Analysis  of  a  Supebphosphate  (§  220). 

39.  Analysis  of  Coal  (§  219.) 

40.  Analysis  of  a  Cast  Ibon. 
After  §  218. 

*  Taking  14  for  the  atomic  weight  of  K  gives  83  83  per  cent  of  nitrogen. 
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ANALYTICAL  EXPERIMENTS.* 

1.  Action  of  Wateb  upon  Glass  and  Porcblain  Ybssbls,  in  thb 
Pbocsss  of  Eyafobation  (to  §  41). 

A  large  bottle  was  filled  with  water  cautiously  distilled  from  a  copper  boiler 
with  a  tin  condensing  tube.  All  the  experiments  in  1  were  made  with  this 
water. 

a.  800  C.C.,  cautiously  evaporated  in  a  platinum  dish,  left  a  residue  weighing, 
after  ignition,  00006  grm.=00017  per  1000. 

b.  600  C.C.  were  evaporated,  boiling,  nearly  to  dryness,  in  a  wide  flask  of 
Bohemian  glass;  the  residue  was  transferred  to  a  platinum  dish,  and  the  flask 
rinsed  with  100  c.c.  distilled  water,  which  was  added  to  the  residue  in  the  dish; 
the  fluid  in  the  latter  was  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  ignited. 

The  residue  weighed 0*0104  grm. 

Deducting  from  this  the  quantity  of  fixed  matter  originally 
contidned  in  the  distilled  water,  viz 0'0013 


<( 


There  remains  substance  taken  up  from  the  glass 0*0093    " 

=0-0183  per  1000. 

In  three  other  experiments,  made  in  the  same  manner,  800  c.c.  left,  in  two 
0*0048  grm.,  in  the  third  0*0087  grm. ;  which,  calculated  for  000  c.c,  gives  an 

average  of 0*0090  grm. 

And  after  a  deduction  of 0  -0012    ' ' 

0*0078    " 
=0*018  per  1000. 

We  may  therefore  assume  that  1  litre  of  water  dissolves,  when  boiled  down 
to  a  small  bulk  in  glass  vessels,  about  14  milligrammes  of  the  constituents  of  the 
glass. 

e.  800  CO.  were  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness  in  a  dish  of  Berlin  porcelain,  and 
in  all  other  respects  treated  as  in  6. 

The  residue  weighed 0*0015  grm. 

Deducting  from  this  the  quantity  of  fixed  matter  contained  in 
the  distilled  water,  viz 00012    " 

There  remains  substance  taken  up  from  the  porcelain 0*0003    " 

=0*0005  per  1000. 

*  ThB  ezperimentt  are  numbered  as  in  the  original  edition,  but  lome  are  omitted. 
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2.  AcnoN  OF  Htdboohlorio  Aom  upon  Glass  and  Pobcklain  Ybssbls^ 

IN  THE  PbOCBSS  OF  EyAFOBATION  (tO  §  41). 

The  distilled  water  used  in  1  was  mixed  with  ^  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid. 

a.  800  grm.,  evaporated  in  a. platinum  dish,  left  0*002  grm.  residue. 

b,  800  grm.,  evaporated  first  in  Bohemian  glass  nearly  to  dryness,  then  in  a 
platinum  dish,  left  0*0019  residue;  the  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  therefore,  had 
not  attacked  the  glass. 

e.  800  grm.,  evaporated  in  Berlin  porcelain,  &c.,  left  0*0086  grm.,  accordingly 
after  deducting  0*002.  0*0016=0*0058  per  1000. 

d.  In  a  second  experiment  made  in  the  same  manner  as  in  c  the  residue 
amounted  to  0*0084,  accordingly  after  deducting  0002,  00014=0*0047  per  1000. 

Hydrochloric  acid,  therefore,  attacks  glass  much  less  than  water,  whilst 
porcelain  is  about  equally  affected  by  water  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  This 
shows  that  the  action  of  water  upon  glass  consists  in  the  formation  of  soluble 
basic  silicates. 

3.  Action  of  Bolution  of  Ammonium  Chlosidb  upon  Gulsb  and 
Porcelain  Ybssblb,  in  the  Progbsb  of  Evaporation  (to  §  41). 

In  the  distilled  water  of  1,  ^  of  ammonium  chloride  was  dissolved,  and  the 
solution  filtered. 

a.  800  C.C.,  evaporated  in  a  platinum  dish,  left  0*006  grm.  fixed  residue. 

b.  '800  C.C.,  evaporated  first  nearly  to  dryness  in  Bohemian  glass,  then  to  dry 
ness  In  a  platinum  dish,  left  0*0179  grm. ;  deducting  from  this  0*006  grm.,  there 
remains  substance  taken  up  from  the  glass,  0*0119=0*0897  per  iOOO. 

c.  800  c.c,  treated  in  the  same  manner  in  Berlin  porcelain,  left  0*0178 
deducting  from  this  0006,  there  remains  00118=0*0393  per  1000. 

Solution  of  ammonium  chloride,  therefore,  strongly  attacks  both  glass  and 
porcelain  in  the  process  of  evaporation. 

4.  Action  of  Solution  of  Sodium  Carbonate  upon  Glasp  and  Porce- 
lain Vessels  (to  §  41). 

In  the  distilled  water  of  1,  yV  of  pure  crystallized  sodium  carbonate  was  dis- 
Bolved. 

a.  800  c.c,  supersaturated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  evaporated  to  dryness 
in  a  platinum  dish,  &c.,  gave  00026  grm.  8ilica=00087  per  1000. 

b.  300  c.c.  were  gently  boiled  for  three  hours  in  a  glass  vessel,  the  evaporat- 
ing water  being  replaced  from  time  to  time;  the  tolerably  concentrated  liquid 
was  then  treats  as  in  a;  it  left  a  residue  weighing  0  1376  grm. ,  deducting  from 
this  the  00026  grm.  left  in  a,  there  remains  6  135  grm.  =  0  450  per  1000. 

e.  300  c.c,  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  in  b,  in  a  porcelain  vessel,  left 
0*0099;  deducting  from  this  00026  grm..  there  remains 00073=0*0243  per  1000. 

Which  shows  that  boiling  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  attacks  glass  very 
strongly,  and  porcelain  also  in  a  very  marked  manner. 

5.  Water  Distilled  from  Glass  Vessels  (to  §  56,  1). 

42  41  grm.  of  water  distilled  with  extreme  caution  from  a  tall  flask  with  a 
Liebig's  condenser,  left  upon  evaporation  in  a  platinum  dish,  a  residue  weighing, 
after  ignition.  0  0018  grm.,  consequently  TrirT* 
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6.   POTAflBIUM  SuUniATB  AND  ALCOHOL  (tO  §  68,  a). 

a.  Ignited  pure  potassium  sulphate  was  digested  cold  with  absolute  alcohol, 
for  seyeral  days,  with  frequent  shaking;  the  fluid  was  filtered  off,  the  filtrate 
diluted  with  water,  and  then  mixed  with  bariimi  chloride.  It  remained  perfectly 
dear  upon  the  addition  of  this  reagent,  but  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time 
it  began  to  exhibit  a  slight  opalescence.  Upon  evaporation  to  dryness,  there 
remained  a  very  trifling  residue,  which  gave,  however,  distinct  indications  of  the 
presence  of  sulphuric  acid. 

b.  The  same  salt  treated  in  the  same  manner,  with  addition  of  some  pure 
coooentrated  sulphuric  acid,  gave  a  filtrate  which,  upon  evaporation  in  a  plati- 
num disli,  left  a  clearly  perceptible  fixed  residue  of  potassium  sulphate. 

7.  Dkpobtmknt  of  Potassium  Chloridb  in  thb  Am  and  at  a  High 
Tbmfbratubb  (to  §  68,  b), 

0*9787  grm.  of  ignited  (not  fused)  pure  potassium  chloride,  heated  for  10 
minutes  to  dull  redness  in  an  open  platinum  dish,  lost  O'OOOT  grm. ;  the  salt  was 
then  kept  for  10  minutes  longer  at  the  same  temperature,  when  no  further  dimi- 
nution of  weight  was  observed.  Heated  to  bright  redness  and  semi-fusion,  the 
■alt  suffered  a  further  loss  of  weight  to  the  extent  of  0*0009  grm.  Ignited 
intensely  and  to  perfect  fusion,  it  lost  0  0034  grm.  more. 

Eighteen  hours'  exposure  to  the  air  produced  not  the  slightest  increase  of 
weight 

8.  SoLUBiLiTT  OF  PoTASsroM  Platinic  Chloridb  IN  Alcohol  (to  g  68,  e). 

a.  In  absence  of  free  Hydroehloric  Add. 

a.  An  excess  of  perfectly  pure,  recently  precipitated  potassium  platinic 
chloride  was  digested  for  6  days  at  15 — 20**,  with  alcohol  of  975  per  cent,  in  a 
stoppered  bottle,  with  frequent  shaking.  72*5  grm.  of  the  perfectly  colorless 
filtrate  left  upon  evaporation  in  a  platinum  dish  a  residue  which,  dried  at  lOO**, 
weighed  O'CXKI  grm. ;  1  part  of  the  salt  requires  therefore  12088  parts  of  alcohol 
of  97*6  per  cent,  for  solution. 

p.  The  same  experiment  was  made  with  alcohol  of  76  per  cent.  The  filtrate 
might  be  said  to  be  colorless;  upon  evaporation,  slight  blackening  ensued,  on 
wUch  account  the  residue  was  determined  as  platinum.  75*5  grm.  jrielded 
0*008  grm.  platinum,  corresponding  to  0*02  grm.  of  the  salt.  One  part  of  the 
salt  dissolves  accordingly  in  8775  parts  of  alcohol  of  76  per  cent. 

y.  The  same  experiment  was  made  with  alcohol  of  55  per  cent    The  filtrate 
was  distinctly  yellowish.    68*2  grm.  left  0  0241  grm.  platinum,  corresponding  to 
0*06  grm.  of  the  salt    One  part  of  the  salt  dissolves  accordingly  in  1058  parts  of 
alcohol  of  55  per  cent. 
b.  In  preeenee  of  free  EydroMorU  Acid. 

Recently  precipitated  potassium  platinic  chloride  was  digested  cold  with 
alcohol  of  76  per  cent.,  to  which  some  hydrochloric  acid  had  been  added.  The 
solution  was  yellowish;  67  grm.  left  00146  grm.  platinum,  which  corresponds  to 
0*0865  grm.  of  the  salt.  One  part  of  the  salt  dissolves  accordingly  in  1885  parts 
of  alcohol  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

9.  Sodiuh  Sulphate  and  Alcohol  (to  §  69,  a). 

Experiments  made  with  pure  anhydrous  sodium  sulphate,  in  the  manner 
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described  in  6,  showed  that  this  salt  oomportB  itself  both  with  pure  alcohol,  and 
with  alcohol  containing  sulphuric  acid,  exactly  like  potassium  sulphate. 

10.  Depobtmsnt  op  igioted  Sodium  Sulphate  in  the  Aib  (to  §  60,  aX 

2  5109  grm.  anhydrous  sodium  sulphate  were  exposed,  in  a  watch-glass,  to 
the  open  air  on  a  hot  summer  day.  The  first  few  minutes  passed  without  any 
increase  of  weight,  but  after  the  lapse  of  5  hours  there  was  an  increase  of  O'OOO 
grm. 

12.  Defobtmbnt  op  Sodhtm  Chlobide  m  the  Ant  (to  §  60,  b), 

4*8281  gnn.  of  chemically  pure,  moderately  ignited  (not  fused)  sodium 
chloride,  which  had  been  cooled  under  a  bell-glass  over  sulphuric  acid,  acquired 
during  45  minutes'  exposure  to  the  (somewhat  moist)  air  an  increase  of  weight 
of  00009  grm. 

18.  Depobthent  op  Sodium  Chloride  upon  Ionitioh  bt  itself  and 
WITH  Ammonium  Chlobide  (to  §  69,  b). 

4*8281  grm.  chemically  pure,  ignited  sodium  chloride  were  dissolred  in 
water,  in  a  moderate-si2sed  platinum  dish,  and  pure  ammonium  chloride  was 
added  to  the  solution,  which  was  then  evaporated  and  the  residue  gently  heated 
until  the  evolution  of  ammonium  chloride  fumes  had  apparently  ceased.  The 
residue  weighed  4*8884  grm.  It  was  then  very  gently  ignited  for  about  2  minutes, 
and  after  this  re-weighed,  when  the  weight  was  found  to  be  4*8814  grm.  A  few 
minutes'  ignition  at  a  red  heat  reduced  the  weight  to  4*8275  grm.,  and  2  minutes' 
further  ignition  at  a  bright  red  heat  (upon  which  occasion  white  fumes  were 
seen  to  escape),  to  4*8249  grm. 

14.  Deportment  op  Sodium  Carbonate  in  the  Aib  and  on  Ionition 

(to  §  69,  c). 

2*1061  grm.  of  moderately  ignited  chemically  pure  sodium  carbonate  were 
exposed  to  the  air  in  an  open  platinum  dish  in  July  in  bad  weather;  after  10 
minutes  the  weight  was  21078,  after  1  hour,  21118,  after  5  hours,  2*1257. 

1*4212  grm.  of  moderately  ignited  chemically  pure  sodium  carbonate  were 
Ignited  for  5  minutes  in  a  covered  platinum  crucible ;  no  fusion  took  place,  and 
the  weight  was  unaltered.  Heated  more  strongly  for  5  minutes,  it  partially 
fused,  and  then  weighed  1*4202.  After  being  l^ept  fusing  for  5  minutes,  it 
weighed  1*4135. 

15.  Deportment  op  Ammonium  Chloride  upon  Evaporation  and 
Drying  (to  §  70,  a). 

0*5625  grm.  pure  and  perfectly  dry  ammonium  chloride  was  dissolved  in 
water  in  a  platinum  dish,  evaporated  to  dryness  in  the  water-bath  and  com- 
pletely dried;  the  weight  was  now  found  to  be  0*5622  grm.  (ratio  100:99*94).  It 
was  again  heated  for  15  minutes  in  the  water-bath,  and  afterwards  re-weighed, 
when  the  weight  was  found  to  be  0*5612  grm.  (ratio  100:99*77).  Exposed  once 
more  for  15  minutes  to  the  same  temperature,  the  residue  weighed  0*5608  grm. 
(ratio  100:99*69). 

16.  Solubility  of  Ammonium  Platinic  Chloride  in  Alcohol  (to  §  70,  b), 
a.  In  absence  of  free  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

a.  An  excess  of  perfectly  pure,  recently  precipitated  ammonium  platinic 
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chloride  was  digested  for  6  days,  at  15— 20"*,  with  alcohol  of  97*5  per  cent.,  in  a 
stoppered  bottle,  with  frequent  agitation. 

74*8  grm.  of  the  perfectly  colorless  filtrate  left,  upon  evaporation  and  ignition 
In  a  idatinum  dish,  0-0012  grm.  platinum,  corresponding  to  0*0028  of  the  salt 
One  part  of  the  salt  requires  accordingly  26585  parts  of  alcohol  of  07*5  per  cent. 

p.  The  same  experiment  was  made  with  alcohol  of  76  per  cent  The  filtrate 
was  distinctly  yellowish. 

81-75  grm.  left  0*0257  platinum,  which  corresponds  to  0*0584  grm.  of  the  salt 
One  part  of  the  salt  dissolved  accordingly  in  1406  parts  of  alcohol  of  76  per  cent 

X-  The  same  experiment  was  made  with  alcohol  of  55  per  cent  The  filtrate 
was  distinctly  yellow.  Slight  blackening  ensued  upon  evaporation,  and  56*5 
grm.  left  O'OQNM  platinum,  which  corresponds  to  0*08272  grm.  of  the  salt  Ck)n- 
aequently,  1  part  of  the  salt  dissolves  in  665  parts  of  alcohol  of  55  per  t:ent. 

h.  In  pretence  qf  EydrocMoric  Add, 

The  experiment  described  in  fi  was  repeated,  with  this  modification,  that 
some  hydrochloric  acid  was  added  to  the  alcohol  76*5  grm.  left  0*0501  grm.  of 
platinum,  which  corresponds  to  0*1189  grm.  of  the  salt  672  parts  of  the  acidi- 
fied alcohol  had  therefore  dissolved  1  part  of  the  salt 

17.  SOLUBILTTT  OF  BaRIUM  CARBONATE  IN  WaTEB  (tO  §  71,  b). 

a.  In  CM  Water, — Perfectly  pure,  recently  precipitated  BaCOt  was  digested 
for  5  days  with  water  of  16—20°,  with  frequent  shaking.  The  mixture  was 
filtered,  and  a  portion  of  the  filtrate  tested  with  sulphuric  acid,  another  portion 
with  ammonia;  the  former  reagent  immediately  produced  turbidity  in  the  fluid, 
the  latter  only  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  t  me.  84*82  grm.  of  the  solution 
left,  upon  evaporation,  0*0060  Ba  CDs.  One  part  of  that  salt  dissolves  conse- 
quently in  14187  parts  of  cold  water. 

h.  In  Hot  Water, — The  same  barium  carbonate  being  boiled  for  10  minutes 
with  pure  distilled  water,  g^ve  a  filtrate  manifesting  the  same  reactions  as  tliat 
prepared  with  cold  water,  and  remaining  perfectly  clear  upon  cooling.  84*82 
grm.  of  the  hot  solution  left,  upon  evaporation,  0  0055  grm.  of  l)arium  carbonate. 
One  part  of  that  salt  dissolves  therefore  in  15421  parts  of  boiling  water. 

18.  BOLXTBILITT  OF  BaRIUH  CaRBONATB  IN  WaTER  CONTAINING  AmMONIA 

AND  Ammoniuh  Carbonate  (to  §  71,  b), 

A  solution  of  chemically  pure  barium  chloride  was  mixed  with  ammonia  and 
ammonium  carbonate  in  excess,  gently  heated  and  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  12 
hours;  the  fluid  was  then  filtered  off;  the  filtrate  remained  perfectly  clear  upon 
addition  of  sulphuric  acid ;  but  after  the  lapse  of  a  very  considerable  time,  a 
hnrdly  perceptible  precipitate  separated.  84*82  grm.  of  the  filtrate  left  upon 
evaporation  in  a  small  platinum  dish,  and  subsequent  gentle  ignition,  0*0006 
grm.  One  part  of  the  salt  hod  consequently  dissolved  in  141000  parts  of  the 
fluid. 

19.  Solubilitt  of  Bariuh  Silico-Fluoride  in  Water  (to  §  71,  e). 

a.  Recently  precipitated,  thoroughly  washed  barium  silico-fiuoride  was 
digested  for  4  days  in  cold  water,  with  frequent  shaking;  the  fluid  was  then 
filtered  off,  and  a  portion  of  the  filtrate  tested  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  another 
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portion  with  solution  of  calcium  sulphate;  both  reagents  produced  turbidity—- 
the  former  immediately,  the  latter  after  one  or  two  seconds — ^precipitates  sepa- 
rated from  both  portions  aft^r  the  lapse  of  some  time.  84.82  gnn.  of  the  filtrate 
left  a  residue  which,  after  being  thoroughly  dried,  weighed  0*0228  gnn.  One 
part  of  the  salt  had  consequently  required  8802  parts  of  cold  water  for  its  solu- 
tion. 

b,  A  portion  of  another  sample  of  recently  precipitated  barium  silico-fluoride 
was  heated  with  water  to  boiling,  and  the  solution  allowed  to  cool  (upon  wliich 
a  portion  of  the  dissolved  salt  separated).  The  cold  fluid  was  left  for  a  consider- 
able time  longer  in  contact  with  the  undissolved  salt,  and  was  then  filtered  off. 
The  filtrate  showed  the  same  deportment  with  solution  of  sulphate  of  lime  as 
that  of  a,  84*82  grm.  of  it  left  0  025  gnn.  One  part  of  the  salt  had  accordingly 
dissolved  in  8892  parts  of  water. 

20.  SoLUBiLrrT  of  Barium  Silico-Fluosidb  in  Wateb  AciDurucD  with 
Htdbochlobic  Acm  (to  §  71,  e), 

a.  Recently  precipitated  pure  barium  silico-fluoride  was  digested  with  frequent 
agitation  for  8  weeks  with  cold  water  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
filtrate  gave  with  sulphuric  acid  a  rather  copious  precipitate.  84*82  grm.  left 
01 155  grm.  of  thoroughly  dried  residue,  which,  calculated  as  barium  silico- 
fluoride,  gives  788  parts  of  fluid  to  1  part  of  that  salt. 

b.  Recently  precipitated  pure  barium  silico-fluoride  was  mixed  with  water 
very  slightly  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  mixture  beated  to  boiling. 
Cooled  to  12%  84*82  grm.  of  the  filtrate  left  a  residue  of  01822  grm.,  which  gives 
640  parts  of  fluid  to  1  part  of  the  salt. 

N.B.  The  solution  of  barium  silico-fluoride  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  not  effected 
without  decomposition;  at  least,  the  residue  contained,  even  after  ignition,  a 
rather  large  proportion  of  barium  chloride. 

21.  Solubility  op  Strontium  Sulphate  m  Water  (to  §  72,  a). 

a.  In  Water  of  U\ 

84*82  grm.  of  a  solution  prepared  by  4  days'  digestion  of  recently  precipitated 
strontium  sulphate  with  water  at  the  common  temperature,  left  0  0 123  grm.  of 
strontium  sulphate.  One  part  of  strontium  sulphate  dissolves  consequently  in 
6896  parts  of  water. 

b.  In  Water  of  100^ 

84*82  grm.  of  a  solution  prepared  by  boiling  recently  precipitated  strontium 
sulphate  several  hours  with  water,  left  0  0088  grm.  Consequently  1  part  of 
strontium  sulphate  dissolves  in  9638  parts  of  boiling  water. 

22.  Solubility  op  Strontium  Sulphate  in  Water  containino  Htdbo- 
CHLORic  Acid  and  Sulphuric  Acid  (to  §  72,  a). 

a.  84*82  grm.  of  a  solution  prepared  by  3  days'  digestion,  left  00077  grm. 
SrSO*. 

b.  42*41  grm.  of  a  solution  prepared  by  4  days'  digestion,  left  0*0086  grm. 

c.  Pure  strontium  carbonate  was  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  the  solution  precipitated  with  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  and  then  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  cold  for  a  fortnight.    8482  grm.  of  the  filtrate  left  0*0066  grm. 
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In  Ow  1  part   of  Sr804  required  11016  parti. 
6.1  "  *'        11780     " 

0.1  «•  M        12791      " 


Mean 11862  parts. 

88.  SoLTTBiLrrT  of  Strontium  Sulphate  in  dilute  Nitbic  Acid,  Hydro- 
chloric Acm,  AND  Acetic  Acid  (to  §  72,  a). 

a.  Recently  precipitated  pure  strontium  sulphate  was  digested  for  2  days  in 
the  cold  with  nitric  acid  of  4*8  per  cent.  150  gnn.  of  the  filtrate  left  0'8451  grm. 
One  part  of  the  salt  required  accordingly  485  parts  of  the  dilute  acid  for  its 
solation ;  in  another  exx)eriment  1  part  of  the  salt  was  found  to  require  429  parts 
of  the  dilute  acid.     Mean,  482  parts. 

b.  The  same  salt  was  digested  for  2  days  in  the  cold  with  hydrochloric  acid 
of  8*5  per  cent  100  grm.  left  0*2115,  and  in  another  experiment,  0*2104  grm. 
One  part  of  the  salt  requires,  accordingly,  in  the  mean,  474  parts  of  hydrochloric 
acid  of  8*5  per  cent,  for  its  solution. 

e.  The  same  salt  was  digested  for  2  days  in  the  cold  with  acetic  acid  of  15*6 
per  cent  CtH«Ot.  100  grm.  left  0*0126,  and  in  another  experiment,  0*0129  grm. 
One  part  of  the  salt  requires,  accordingly,  in  the  mean,  7848  parts  of  acetic  acid 
of  15*6  per  cent 

24.  Solubilitt  of  Strontium  Carbonate  in  Cold  Water  (to  §  72,  b). 

Recently  precipitated,  thoroughly  washed  strontium  carbonate  was  digested 
sereral  days  with  cold  distilled  water,  with  frequent  shaking.  84*82  grm.  of  the 
filtrate  left,  upon  evaporation,  a  residue  weighing,  after  ignition,  0*0047  grm. 
One  part  of  strontium  carbonate  requires  therefore  18046  parts  of  water  for  its 
solution. 

85.  SoLUBiLrrT  of  Strontium  Carbonate  in  Water  oontaining  Ammonia 
AND  Ammonium  Carbonate  (to  §  72,  6). 

Recently  precipitated,  thoroughly  washed  strontium  carbonate  was  digested 
for  4  weeks  with  cold  water  containing  ammonia  and  ammonium  carbonate, 
with  frequent  shaking.  84*82  grm.  of  the  filtrate  left  0*0015  grm.  SrCOt. 
Consequently,  1  part  of  the  salt  requires  56545  parts  of  this  fluid  for  its  solution. 

K  solution  of  strontium  chloride  is  precipitated  with  anmionium  carbonate 
aod  ammonia  as  directed  §  102,  2,  a,  sulphuric  acid  produces.no  turbidity  in  the 
filtrate,  after  addition  of  alcohol. 

26.  Solubilttt  of  Calcium  Carbonate  in  Cold  and  in  BoiLiNa  Water 
(to878,6). 

a.  A  solution  prepared  by  boiling  as  in  26,  b,  was  digested  in  the  cold  for  4 
weeks,  with  frequent  agitation,  with  the  undissolved  precipitate.  84*82  grm. 
left 00080  CaCOt.    One  part  therefore  required  10601  parta 

b.  Recently  precipitated  calcium  carbonate  was  boiled  for  some  time  with 
distilled  water.  42*41  grm.  of  the  filtrate  left,  upon  evaporation  and  gentle 
ignition  of  the  residue,  00048  CaCOs.  One  part  requires  consequently  8884 
parts  of  boiling  water. 
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27.    SOLTTBTLITT  OF  CaCOs  IN  WaTER    CONTAINING  AmMOHIA  ^ND  AmMO- 

NiTJV  Cabbonatb  (to  %  78,  b). 

Pure  dilate  solution  of  calcium  chloride  was  precipitated  with  ammonium 
carbonate  and  ammonia,  allowed  to  stand  24  hours,  and  then  filtered.  84*82 
ffrm.  left  0*0018  grm.  Ca  COt.     One  part  requires  consequently  65246  parts. 

28.  Deportment  of  Calcium  Carbonate  upon  Ignition  in  a  Platinum 
Crucible  (to  §  78,  by 

0*7955  grm.  of  perfectly  dry  calcium  carbonate  was  exposed,  in  a  small  and 
thin  platinum  crucible,  to  the  gradually  increased  and  finally  most  Intense  heat 
of  a  good  Bebzeliub*  lamp.  The  crucible  was  open  and  placed  obliquely. 
After  the  first  15  minutes  the  mass  weighed  0*6482— after  half  an  hour  0*6256— 
after  one  hour  0*5027,  which  latter  weight  remained  unaltered  after  15  minutes' 
additional  heating.  This  corresponds  to  74*5  per  cent.,  whilst  the  proportion  of 
CaO  in  the  carbonate  is  calculated  at  56  per  cent. ;  there  remained  therefore 
evidently  still  a  considerable  amount  of  the  carbonic  add. 

28.  Composition  of  Calcium  Oxalate  dried  at  100°  (to  §  78,  e). 

• 

0*8510  grm.  of  thoroughly  dry  pure  calcium  carbonate  was  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid;  the  solution  was  precipitated  with  ammonium  oxalate  and 
ammonia,  and  the  precipitate  collected  upon  a  weighed  filter  and  dried  at  100**, 
until  the  weight  remained  constant  The  calcium  oxalate  so  produced  weighed 
1  '2461  grm.  Calculating  this  as  CaCs04  -f-  HsO,  the  amount  found  contained 
0*4772  CaO,  which  corresponds  to  56  07  per  cent,  in  the  calcium  carbonate;  the 
culculaled  proportion  of  CaO  in  the  latter  is  56  per  cent. 

30.  Deportment  op  Magnesium  Sulphate  in  the  Am  and  upon  Igni- 
tion (to  §  74,  a), 

0*8135  grm.  of  perfectly  pure  anhydrous  MgS04  in  a  covered  platinum 
crucible  acquired,  on  a  fine  and  warm  day  in  June,  in  half  an  hour,  an  increase 
of  weight  of  0004  grm.,  and  in  the  course  of  12  hours,  of  0067  grm.  The  salt 
could  not  be  accurately  weighed  in  the  open  crucible,  owing  to  continual  increase 
of  weight. 

0*8135  grm.,  exposed  for  some  time  to  a  very  moderate  red  heat,  suffered  no 
diminution  of  weight;  but  after  5  minutes'  exposure  to  an  intense  red  heat,  the 
substance  was  found  to  have  lost  00075  grm.,  and  the  residue  gave  no  longer  a 
clear  solution  with  water.  About  0*2  grm.  of  pure  magnesium  sulphate  exposed 
in  a  small  platinum  crucible,  for  15  to  20  minutes,  to  the  heat  of  a  powerful 
blast  gas  lamp,  gave,  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  a  solution  in  which  barium 
chloride  failed  to  produce  the  least  turbidity. 

31.  Solubility  of  Ammonium  Magnesium  Phosphate  in  pure  Water 

(to  §  74,  b). 

a.  Recently  precipitated  ammonium  magnesium  phosphate  was  thoroughly 
washed  with  water,  then  digested  for  24  hours  with  water  of  about  15",  with 
frequent  shaking. 

84-42  grm.  of  the  filtrate  left 0*0047  grm. 

of  magnesium  pyrophosphate. 
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b.  The  same  precipitate  was  digested  in  the  same  manner  for  7d 
hours. 

84-42  grm.  of  the  filtrate  left 00048 


it 


tt 


Mean 0*0045 

which  corresponds  to  000552  grm.  of  the  anhydrous  double  salt    One  part  of 
that  salt  dissolves  therefore  in  15298  parts  of  pure  water. 

The  cold  saturated  solution  gave»  with  ammonia,  after  the  lapse  of  a  short 
time,  a  distinctly  perceptible  crystalline  precipitate; — on  the  addition  of  sodium 
phosphate,  it  remained  perfectly  clear,  and  even  after  the  lapse  of  2  days  no 
IH:ecipitate  had  formed ;— ammonium  sodium  phosphate  produced  a  precipitate 
as  large  as  that  by  ammonia. 

82.  SoLUBiLnr  of  Ammonitjic  Magnesitjic  Phosphatb  m  Wateb  cok- 
TAmiHG  Ammonia  (to  %  74,  b), 

a.  Pure  ammonium  magnesium  phosphate  was  dissolved  in  the  least  possible 
amount  of  nitric  acid ;  a  large  quantity  of  water  was  added  to  the  solution,  then 
ammonia  in  excess.  The  mixture  was  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  24  hours, 
then  filtered;  its  temperature  was  14°.  84*42  grm.  left  0  0015  magnesium  pyro- 
phosphate, which  corresponds  to  0  00184  of  the  anhydrous  double  salt.  Conse- 
quently 1  part  of  the  latter  requires  45880  parts  of  ammoniated  water  for  its 
solution. 

b.  Pure  ammonium  magnesium  phosphate  was  digested  for  4  weeks  with 
ammoniated  water,  with  frequent  shaking;  the  fluid  (temperature  14**)  was  then 
filtered  off;  126*68  grm.  left  00024  magnesium  pyrophosphate,  which  corresponds 
to  0*00296  of  the  double  salt.  One  part  of  it  therefore  dissolves  in  42780  parts  of 
ammoniated  water.  Taking  the  mean  of  a  and  b,  1  part  of  the  double  salt 
requires  44880  parts  of  ammoniated  water  for  its  solution. 

88.  Another  Experiment  on  the  same  Subject  (to  §  74,  b). 

Recently  precipitated  ammonium  magnesium  phosphate,  most  carefully 
washed  with  water  containing  ammonia,  was  dissolved  in  water  acidified  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  ammonia  added  m  excess,  and  allowed  to  stand  in  the  cold 
for  24 hours.  169*64 grm.  of  the  filtrate  left  00081  magnesium  pyrophosphate, 
corresponding  to  0*0088  of  anhydrous  ammonium  magnesium  phosphate.  One 
part  of  the  double  salt  required  therefore  44600  parts  of  the  fluid. 

84.  8oLUBn.nT  op  Ammonitm  Magnesium  Phosphate  in  Water  con- 
taining Ammonium  Chloride  (to  §  74,  b). 

Recently  precipitated,  thoroughly  washed  ammonium  magnesium  phosphate 
was  digested  in  the  cold  with  a  solution  of  1  part  of  ammonium  chloride  in  5 
parts  of  water.  18*4945  grm.  of  the  filtrate  left  0  002  magnesium  pyrophosphate, 
which  corresponds  to  0*00245  of  the  double  salt.  One  part  of  the  salt  dissolves 
therefore  in  7548  parts  of  the  fiuid. 

85.  SoLUBiLnr  op  Ammonium  Magnesium  Phosphate  in  Water  con- 
tainino  Ammonia  and  Ammonium  Chloride  (to  §  74,  b). 

Recently  precipitated,  thoroughly  washed  ammonium  magnesium  phosphate 
was  digested  in  the  cold  with  a  solution  of  1  part  of  ammonium  chloride  in  7 
parts  of  ammoniated  water.    28  1288  grm.  of  the  filtrate  left  0  0012  magnesium 
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pyrophosphate,  which  corresponds  to  0*00148  of  the  double  salt.    One  port  of 
the  double  salt  requires  consequently  15627  parts  of  the  fluid  for  its  solution. 

86.  DEPORTMEirr  of  Acid  Solutions  of  MAGNssruM  Ptbofhosfhatb 
WITH  Ammonia  (to  g  74,  e), 

0*8085  grm.  magnesium  pyrophosphate  was  treated  for  several  hours,  at  a  liigh 
temperature,  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  This  exercised  no  perceptible 
action.  It  was  only  after  the  addition  of  some  water  that  the  salt  dissolved. 
The  fluid,  heated  for  some  time,  gave,  upon  addition  of  ammonia  in  excess,  a 
crystalline  precipitate,  which  was  filtered  off  after  18  hours;  the  quantity  of 
magnesium  pyrophosphate  obtained  was  0*8805  grm.,  that  is,  95*48  per  cent. 
Sodium  phosphate  produced  in  the  filtrate  a  trifling  precipitate,  which  gave 
0*0150  grm.  of  magnesium  pyrophosphate,  that  is,  8*76  per  cent. 

0*8565  grm.  magnesium  pyrophosphate  was  dissolved  in  8  grm.  nitric  acid, 
of  1*3  sp.  gr. ;  the  solution  was  heated,  diluted,  and  precipitated  with  ammonia: 
the  quantity  of  magnesium  pyrophosphate  obtained  amounted  to  0*8485  grm., 
that  is,  08 '42  per  cent. ;  0*4975  grm.  was  treated  in  the  same  manner  with  7*6 
grm.  of  the  same  nitric  acid:  the  quantity  re-obtained  was  0*4985  grm.,  that  is, 
90*19  per  cent 

0'TB6  grm.  treated  in  the  same  manner  with  16*2  gnn.  of  nitric  acid,  gave 
0*7765  grm.,  that  is,  98*79  per  cent. 

The  result  of  these  experiments  may  be  tabulated  thus: 

Flopovtioii  of  MffaPgO 

to  nitric  add.  Be-obtained.  Lo8B. 

.1:9  98*42  per  cent.  1*58 

1  :  15  9919      "  0*81 

1:20  98*79      "  1*21 

87.  Solubility  op  puiik  Maonesd^  in  Water  (to  §  74,  d). 

a.  In  Cold  Water. 

Perfectly  pure  wen -cry  stall!  zed  magnesium  sulphate  was  dissolved  in  water, 
and  the  solution  precipitated  with  ammonium  carbonate  and  caustic  ammonia; 
the  precipitate  was  thoroughly  washed — in  spite  of  which  it  still  retained  a  per- 
ceptible trace  of  sulphuric  acid — then  dissolved  in  pure  nitric  acid,  an  excess  of 
acid  being  carefully  avoided.  The  solution  was  then  re-precipitated  with  ammo- 
nium carbonate  and  caustic  ammonia,  and  the  precipitate  thoroughly  washed. 
The  so-prepared  perfectly  pure  magnesium  carbonate  was  ignited  in  a  platinum 
crucible  until  the  weight  remained  constant.  The  residuary  pure  magnesia  was 
then  digested  in  the  cold  for  24  hours  witli  distilled  water,  with  frequent  shaking. 
The  distilled  water  used  was .  perfectly  free  from  chlorine,  and  left  no  fixed 
residue  upon  evaporation. 

a.  84-82  grm.  of  the  filtrate,  cautiously  evaporated  in  a  platinum  dish,  left  a 
residue  weiffhine.  after  ignition,  00015  grm.     One  part  of  the  pure  magnesia 

dissolved  therefore  in 56546 

parts  of  cold  water. 

The  digestion  was  continued  for  48  hours  longer,  when 

(3.  84-82  grm.  left  00016  grm.     One  part  required  therefore 53012 

r.  84-82  grm.  left  00016  grm.     One  part  required 56546 

Average 55368 
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The  Bolfitloii  of  magnesia  prepared  in  the  cold  way  has  a  feeble  yet  distinct 
alkaline  reaction,  which  is  most  easily  perceived  upon  the  addition  of  very 
faintly  reddened  tincture  of  litmus;  the  alkaline  reaction  of  the  solution  is 
perfectly  manifest  also  with  slightly  reddened  litmus  paper,  or  with  turmeric 
or  dahlia  paper,  if  these  test-papers  are  left  for  some  time  in  contact  with  the 
solution. 

Alkali  carbonates  fail  to  render  the  solution  turbid,  even  upon  boiling. 

Sodium  phosphate  also  fails  to  impair  the  clearness  of  the  solution,  but  if 
the  fluid  is  mixed  with  a  little  ammonia  and  shaken,  it  speedily  becomes  turbid, 
and  deposits  after  some  time  a  perceptible  precipitate  of  ammonium  magnesium 
phosphate. 

b.  IhBtd  Water, 

Upon  boiling  pure  magnesia  with  water,  a  solution  is  obtained  which  com- 
ports itself  in  every  respect  like  the  cold-prepared  solution  of  magnesia.  A 
hot-prepared  solution  of  magnesia  does  not  become  turbid  upon  cooling,  nor 
does  a  cold-prepared  solution  upon  boiling.  84*82  gnu.  of  hot-prepared  solution 
of  magnesia  left  0-0016  gnn.  MgO. 

88l  Solubiutt  op  Pubb  Magnesia  in  Solutions  of  PoTAssnnf  Ohlobidb 
AND  SoDiUH  Chloride  (to  §  74,  d), 

8  flasks  of  equal  size  were  charged  as  follows: — 

1.  With  1  gnn.  pure  potassium  chloride,  200  c.c.  water  and  some  perfectly 
pure  magnesia. 

2.  With  1  grm.  pure  sodium  chloride,  200  c.c.  water  and  some  pure  magnesia. 

3.  With  200  cc.  water  and  some  pure  magnesia. 

The  contents  of  the  8  flasks  were  kept  boiling  for  40  minutes,  then  filtered, 
and  the  clear  filtrates  mixed  with  equal  quantities  of  a  mixture  of  sodium 
phosphate,  ammonium  chloride  and  ammonia.  After  12  hours  a  very  slight 
precipitation  was  visible  in  3,  and  a  considerably  larger  precipitation  had  taken 
place  in  1  and  2. 

89.  Pbxoifitation  of  Aluminium  by  Ammonia,  Era  (to  §  75,  a). 

a.  Ammonia  produces  in  neutral  solutions  of  aluminium  salts  or  of  alum,  as 
is  well  known,  a  gelatinous  precipitate  of  aluminiiun  hydroxide.  Upon  further 
addition  of  ammonia  in  considerable  excess,  the  precipitate  redissolves  gradually, 
but  not  completely. 

5.  If  a  drop  of  a  dilute  solution  of  alum  is  added  to  a  copious  amoimt  of 
ammonia,  and  the  mixture  shaken,  the  solution  appears  almost  perfectly  clear; 
however,  after  standing  at  rest  for  some  time,  slight  fiakes  separate. 

&  If  a  solution  of  aluminiimi,  mixed  with  a  large  amount  of  ammonia,  is 
filtered,  and 

a.  The  filtrate  boiled  for  a  considerable  time,  flakes  of  aluminium  hydroxide 
separate  gradually  in  proportion  as  the  excess  of  ammonia  escapes. 

p.  The  filtrate  mixed  with  solution  of  ammonium  chloride,  a  very  percep- 
tible flocculent  precipitate  of  aluminium  hydroxide  separates  immediately;  the 
whole  of  the  aluminium  present  in  the  solution  will  thus  separate  if  the 
ammonium  chloride  be  added  in  suflicient  quantity. 

y.  The  flltrate  mixed  with  ammonium  sesquicarbonate,  the  same  reaction 
takes  place  as  in  >9. 
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5,  The  filtrate  mixied  with  solution  of  sodium  chloride  or  of  potassium 
chloride,  no  precipitate  separates,  but,  after  several  days'  standing,  slight 
flakes  of  aluminium  hydroxide  subside,  owing  to  the  loss  of  ammonia  by 
evaporation. 

d.  If  a  neutral  solution  of  aluminium  is  precipitated  with  ammonium  car- 
bonate, or  if  a  solution  strongly  acidified  with  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  is 
precipitated  with  pure  ammonia,  or  if  to  a  neutral  solution  a  sufficient  amount 
of  ammonium  chloride  is  added  besides  the  ammonia;  even  a  considerable 
excess  of  the  precipitants  will  fail  to  redissolve  the  precipitated  aluminium 
hydroxide,  as  appears  from  the  continued  perfect  clearness  of  the  filtrates  upon 
protracted  boiling  and  evaporation. 

40.  PBECiprrATiON  of  Alxtmikium  bt  Ammonium  SuiiPHiDS  (to  g  75,  a). 

(BxperimenU  made  by  Mr.  J.  FucHS,  formerly  Assistant  in  my  LabareUory.) 

a.  50  C.C.  of  a  solution  of  pure  ammonium>alum,  which  contained  0*3989 
AltOt.  were  mixed  with  50  c.c.  water  and  10  cc.  solution  of  ammonium 
sulphide,  and  filtered  after  ten  minutes.  The  ignited  precipitate  weighed 
0-8825  grm. 

b.  The  same  experiment  was  repeated  with  100  cc  water;  the  precipitate 
weighed  0*3759  grm. 

6,  The  same  experiment  was  repeated  with  200  cc.  water;  the  precipitate 
weighed  08642  grm. 

41.  Precipitation  of  Chromium  bt  Ammonia  (to  §  76,  a). 

Solutions  of  chromic  chloride  and  of  chrome-alum  (concentrated  and  dilute, 
neutral  and  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid)  were  mixed  with  ammonia  in 
excess.  All  the  filtrates  drawn  off  immediately  after  precipitation  appeared 
red,  but  when  filtered  after  ebullition,  they  all  appeared  colorless,  if  the  ebullition 
had  been  sufficiently  protracted. 

42.  Solubility  of  the  Basic  Zinc  Carbonate  in  Water  (to  §  77,  a). 

Perfectly  pure,  recently  (hot)  precipitated  basic  zinc  carbonate  was  gently 
heated  with  distilled  water,  and  subsequently  digested  cold  for  many  weeks, 
with  frequent  shaking.  The  clear  solution  gave  no  precipitate  with  ammonium 
sulphide,  not  even  after  long  standing. 

84*82  grm.  left  0  0014  grm.  zinc  oxide,  which  corresponds  to  0  0019  basic 
zinc  carbonate  (74  per  cent,  of  ZnO  being  assumed  in  this  salt).  One  part  of 
the  basic  carbonate  requires  therefore  44642  parts  of  water  for  solution. 

In  each  op  the  three  pollowino  numbers  the  sulphide  was  precipi- 
tated  from  the  solution  of  the  normal  salt  with  addition  of  ammonium  chloride 
by  yellow  ammonium  sulphide,  and  allowed  to  stand  in  a  closed  vesseL  After 
24  hours  the  clear  fluid  was  poured  on  to  6  filters  of  equal  size,  and  the 
precipitate  was  then  equally  distributed  among  them.  The  washing  was  at 
once  commenced  and  continued,  without  interruption,  the  following  fluids 
being  used : — 

I.  Pure  water. 

II.  Water  containing  hydrogen  sulphide. 
IIL  Water  containing  ammonium  sulphide. 
rV.  Water  containing  ammonium  chloride,  afterwards  pure  water. 
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y.  Water  containing  hydrogen  sulpliide  and  ammonium  chloride,  afte^ 

wards  water  containing  hydrogen  sulphide. 
YL  Water  containing  ammonium  sulphide  and  ammonium  chloride,  after- 
wards water  containing  anunonium  sulpliide. 

48.  Dkpo&tment  of  Zmo  Sttlphidb  on  WASHma  (to  §  77,  e). 

The  filtrates  were  at  first  colorless  and  clear.  On  washing,  the  first  three 
filtntes  ran  through  turbid,  the  turbidity  was  strongest  in  II.  and  weakest  in 
m. ;  the  last  three  remained  quite  clear.  On  adding  anunonium  sulphide  no 
change  took  place;  the  turbidity  of  the  first  three  was  not  increased,  the  clearness 
of  the  last  three  was  not  imjmired.  Ammonium  chloride  therefore  decidedly 
exercises  a  favorable  action,  and  the  water  containing  it  may  be  displaced  by 
water  containing  ammonium  sulphide. 

44.  Dbpobtment  of  Manoanssb  Sulfhidb  on  Washino  (to  §  78,  e). 

The  filtrates  were  at  first  clear  and  colorless.  But  after  the  washing  had 
been  continued  some  time,  I.  appeared  colorless,  slightly  opalescent;  II.  whitish 
and  turbid;  III.  yellowish  and  turbid;  lY.  colorless,  slightly  turbid;  V.  slightly 
yellowish,  nearly  clear;  YL  clear,  yellowish.  To  obtain  a  filtrate  that  remains 
dear,  therefore,  the  wash-water  must  at  first  contain  ammonium  chloride. 
Addition  of  ammonium  sulphide  also  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  as  all  the 
filtrates  obtained  without  this  addition  gave  distinct  precipitates  of  manganese 
sulphide  when  the  reagent  was  subsequently  added  to  them. 

45.  Deportment  of  Nickel  Sulfhidb  (also  of  Cobalt  Sulphide  and 
Fkrboub  Sulphide)  on  Washing  (to  §  79,  e). 

In  the  eiperiments  with  nickel  sulphide  the  clear  filtrates  were  put  aside, 
and  then  the  washing  was  proceeded  with.  The  washings  of  the  first  8  ran 
through  turbid,  of  the  last  three  clear.  When  the  washing  was  finished,  I.  was 
colorless  and  clear;  II.  blackish  and  clear;  III.  dirty  yellow  and  clear;  FY. 
colorless  and  clear;  Y.  slightly  opalescent;  YI.  slightly  brownish  and  opal- 
escent On  addition  of  ammonium  sulphide,  I.  became  brown;  II.  remained 
unaltered;  III.  remained  unaltered;  lY.  became  black  and  opaque;  Y.  became 
brown  and  clear;  YI.  became  pure  yellow  and  clear. 

Cobalt  sulphide  and  ferrous  sulphide  behaved  in  an  exactly  similar  manner. 
It  is  plain  that  these  sulphides  oxidize  more  rapidly  when  tlie  wash- water  con. 
tains  ammonium  chloride,  unless  ammonium  sulphide  is  also  present.  Hence 
it  is  necessary  to  wash  with  a  fiuid  containing  ammonium  sulpliide;  and  the 
tddiUon  of  ammonium  chloride  at  first  is  much  to  be  recommended,  as  this 
diminishes  the  likelihood  of  our  obtaining  a  muddy  filtrate. 

46.  Deportment  of  Cobaltous  Hydboxidb  precipitated  by  Alkalies 
(to880,a)L 

A  solution  of  cobaltous  chloride  was  precipitated  boiling  with  solution  of 
soda,  and  the  precipitate  washed  with  boiling  water  until  the  filtrate  gave  no 
longer  the  least  indication  of  presence  of  chlorine.  The  dried  and  ignited 
residue,  heated  with  water,  manifested  no  alkaline  reaction.  It  was  reduced  by 
ignition  in  hydrogen  gas,  and  the  metallic  cobalt  digested  hot  with  water.  The 
decanted  water  manifested  no  alkaline  reaction,  even  after  considerable  con- 
centration; but  the  metallic  cobalt,  brought  into  contact,  moist,  with  turmeric 
paper,  imparted  to  the  latter  a  strong  brown  color. 
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47.  Solubility  of  Lead  Cabbonatb  (to  §  88,  a). 

a.  In  pure  Water, 

Recently  precipitated  and  thoroughly  washed  pore  lead  carbonate  was 
digested  for  8  days  with  water  at  the  common  temperature,  with  frequent 
shaking.  84*42  grm.  of  the  filtrate  were  evaporated,  with  addition  of  some 
pure  sulphuric  acid;  the  residuary  lead  sulphate  weighed  0*0019  grm.,  which 
corresponds  to  0  00167  lead  carbonate.  One  part  of  the  latter  salt  dissolves 
therefore  in  50551  parts  of  water.  The  solution,  mixed  with  hydrogen  sulphide 
wuter,  remained  perfectly  colorless,  not  the  least  tint  being  detected  in  it,  even 
upon  looking  through  it  from  the  top  of  the  test-cylinder. 

b.  In  Water  containing  a  little  Ammonium  Acetate  and  aleo  Ammonium 

Carbonate  and  Ammonia, 

A  highly  dilute  solution  of  pure  lead  acetate  was  mixed  with  ammonium 
carbonate  and  ammonia  in  excess,  and  the  mixture  gently  heated  and  then 
allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  several  days.  84*42  grm.  of  the  filtrate  left,  upon 
evaporation  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  0  0041  grm.  lead  sulphate,  which 
corresponds  to  0*0036  of  the  carbonate.  One  part  of  the  latter  salt  requires 
accordingly  28450  parts  of  the  above  fluid  for  solution.  The  solution  was 
mixed  with  hydrogen  sulphide  water;  when  looking  through  the  fluid  from  the 
top  of  the  test-cylinder,  a  distinct  coloration  was  visible;  but  when  looking 
through  the  cylinder  laterally,  this  coloration  was  hardly  peix^eptible.  Traces 
of  lead  sulphide  separated  after  the  lapse  of  some  time. 

c.  In  Water  containing  a  large  proportion  of  Ammonium  Nitrate,  together 

with  Ammonium  Carbonate  and  Caustic  Ammonia. 

A  highly  dilute  solution  of  lead  acetate  was  mixed  with  nitric  acid,  then 
with  ammonium  Ciirbonate  and  ammonia  in  excess;  the  mixture  was  gently 
heated,  and  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  8  days.  The  filtrate,  mixed  with 
hydrogen  sulphide,  exhibited  a  very  distinct  brownish  color  upon  looking 
through  it  from  the  top  of  the  cylinder;  but  this  color  appeared  very  slight 
only  when  looking  through  the  cylinder  laterally.  The  amount  of  lead  dissolved 
was  unquestionably  more  considerable  than  in  b. 

48.  Solubility  op  Lead  Oxalate  (to  §  83,  b). 

A  dilute  solution  of  lead  acetate  was  precipitated  with  ammonium  oxalate 
and  ammonia,  the  mixture  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  some  time,  and  then 
filtered.  The  filtrate,  mixed  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  comported  itself  exactly 
like  the  filtrate  of  No.  47,  b.  The  same  deportment  was  observed  in  another 
similar  experiment,  in  which  ammonium  nitrate  had  been  added  to  the  solution. 

49.  Solubility  of  Lead  Sulphate  in  Pure  Water  (to  §  88,  d\ 

Thoroughly  washed  and  still  moist  lead  sulphate  was  digested  for  5  days 
with  water,  at  10 — 15**,  with  frequent  shaking.  84  42  grm.  of  the  filtrate  (filtered 
off  at  IT)  left  0  0037  grm.  lead  sulphate.  Consequently  1  part  of  this  salt 
requires  22816  parts  of  pure  water  of  11"  for  solution. 

The  solution,  mixed  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  exhibited  a  distinct  brown 
color  when  viewed  from  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  but  this  color  appeared  very 
slight  upon  looking  through  the  cylinder  laterally. 
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60.   SOLXTBILITT    OF    LbAD    BtTLPHATB    IN  WaTBB  OOlTTAnmra   SuiiPHUBIO 

Acm  (to  g  88,  d). 

A  highly  dilute  solution  of  lead  acetate  was  mixed  with  an  excess  of  dilute 
pure  sulphuric  acid;  the  mixture  was  very  gently  heated,  and  the  precipitate 
allowed  several  days  to  subside.  80*81  grm.  of  the  filtrate  left  0*0022  grm.  lead 
sulphate.  One  part  of  this  suit  dissolves  therefore  in  86504  parts  of  water  con- 
taining sulphuric  acid.  The  solution,  mixed  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  appeared 
colorless  to  the  eye  looking  throu'rh  ihe  cylinder  laterally,  and  very  little  darker 
when  viewed  from  the  top  of  the  cyilnder. 

51.  SoLUBiLrrT  of  Lead  Sulphate  in  Wateb  containino  Ammonium 
Salts  and  fbee  SuiiPHUBic  Acid  (to  §  88,  d), 

A  highly  dilute  solution  of  lead  acetate  was  mixed  with  a  tolerably  large 
amount  of  ammonium  nitrate,  and  sulphuric  acid  in  excess  added.  After 
several  days'  standing,  the  mixture  was  filtered.  The  filtrate  was  nearly 
indifferent  to  hydrogen  sulphide  water;  viewed  from  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  it 
looked  hardly  perceptibly  darker  than  pure  water. 

52.  Depobtment  of  Lead  Sulphate  upon  Ignition  (to  g  88,  <2). 

Speaking  of  the  determination  of  the  atomic  weight  of  sulphur,  Ebdmann 
and  Marchand*  state  that  lead  sulphate  loses  some  sulphuric  acid  upon 
ignition.  In  order  to  inform  myself  of  the  extent  of  this  loss,  and  to  ascertain 
how  far  it  might  impair  the  accuracy  of  the  method  of  determining  lead  as  a 
sulphate,  I  heated  2 '2151  grm.  of  absolutely  pure  PbSOi  to  the  most  intense 
redness,  over  a  spirit-lamp  with  double  draught.  I  could  not  perceive  the 
slightest  decrease  of  weight;  at  all  events,  the  loss  did  not  amount  to  0  0001  grm. 

53.  Depobtment  of  Lead  Sulphide  on  Dbtino  at  100°  (to  §  88,/). 

Lead  sulphide  was  precipitated  from  a  solution  of  pure  lead  acetate  with 
hydrogen  sulphide,  and  when  dry,  kept  for  a  considerable  time  at  100**  and 
weighed  occasionally.  The  following  numbers  represent  the  results  of  the 
several  weighings: — 

L  0-8154.        II.  0-8164.        m.  08818.        IV.  0-8460.        V.  0864 

54  Depobtment  of  Metallic  Mebcubt  at  the  Common  Tempbbatubb 
AND  UPON  Ebullition  with  Wateb  (to  §  84,  a). 

To  ascertain  in  what  manner  loss  of  metallic  mercury  occurs  upon  drying, 
and  likewise  upon  boiling  with  water,  and  to  determine  which  is  the  best 
method  of  drying,  I  made  the  following  experiments:— 

I  treated  6*4418  grm.  of  perfectly  pure  mercury  in  a  watch-glass,  with  dis- 
tilled water,  removed  the  water  again  as  far  as  practicable  (by  decantation  and 
finally  by  means  of  blotting-paper),  and  weighed.  I  now  had  6*4412  grm.  After 
several  hours'  exposure  to  the  air,  the  mercury  was  reduced  to  6*4411.  I  placed 
these  6*4411  grm.  under  a  bell-jar  over  sulphuric  acid,  the  temperature  being 
tbout  17*.  After  the  lapse  of  24  hours  the  weight  had  not  altered  in  the  least. 
I  introduced  the  6*4411  grm.  mercury  into  a  fiask,  treated  it  with  a  copious 
quantity  of  distilled  water,  and  boiled  for  15  minutes  violently.  I  then  placed 
the  mercury  again  upon  the  watch-glass,  dried  it  most  carefully  with  blotting- 

*  Journ.  f  Or  Prakt.  Chem.  81, 88S. 
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paper,  and  weighed.  The  weight  was  now  6*4402  gnn.  Finding  that  a  trace 
of  mercury  had  adhered  to  the  paper,  I  repeated  the  same  experiment  with  the 
6*4402  gnn.  After  15  minutes'  boiling  with  water,  the  mercury  had  again  lost 
0*0004  grm.  The  remaining  6*4898  gnn.  were  exposed  to  the  air  for  6  days  (in 
summer,  during  very  hot  weather),  after  which  they  were  found  to  have  lost 
only  0*0005  grm. 

55.  Deportment  of  Mercuric  Sulphidb  with  Solution  of  Potassa, 
Ahhontuh  8uij*hidb,  etc.  (to  §  84,  e). 

a.  If  recently  precipitated  pure  mercuric  sulphide  is  boiled  with  pure  solu- 
tion of  potassa,  not  a  trace  of  it  dissolves  in  that  fluid;  hydrochloric  acid 
produces  no  precipitate,  nor  even  the  least  coloration,  in  the  filtrate. 

h.  If  mercuric  sulphide  is  boiled  with  solution  of  potassa,  with  addition  of 
some  hydrogen  sulphide  water,  ammonium  sulphide,  or  sulphur,  complete 
solution  is  effected. 

0.  If  freshly  precipitated  mercuric  sulphide  is  digested  in  the  cold  with 
yellowish  or  very  yellow  ammonium  sulphide,  slight  but  distinctly  perceptible 
traces  are  dissolved,  while  in  the  case  of  hot  digestion  scarcely  any  traces  of 
mercury  can  be  detected  in  the  solution.* 

d.  Thoroughly  washed  mercuric  sulphide,  moistened  with  water,  suffers  no 
alteration  upon  exposure  to  the  air;  at  least,  the  fluid  which  I  obtained  by 
washing  mercuric  sulphide  which  had  been  thus  exposed  for  24  hours,  did  not 
manifest  acid  reaction,  nor  did  it  contain  mercury  or  sulphuric  acid. 

56.  Deportment  of  Cupric  Oxide  upon  Ignition  (to  §  85,  h). 

Pure  cupric  oxide  (prepared  from  cupric  nitrate)  was  ignited  in  a  platinum 
crucible,  then  cooled  under  a  bell-jar  over  sulphuric  acid,  and  finally  weighed. 
The  weight  was  8*542  grm.  The  oxide  was  then  most  intensely  ignited  for 
5  minutes,  over  a  Berzeliub'  lamp,  and  weighed  as  before,  when  the  weight 
was  found  unaltered;  the  oxide  was  then  once  more  ignited  for  5  minutes,  but 
with  the  same  result. 

57.  Deportment  of  Cupric  Oxide  in  the  Air  (to  §  85,  6). 

A  platinum  crucible  containing  4'3921  grm.  of  gently  ignited  cupric  oxide 
(prepared  from  the  nitrate)  stood  for  10  minutes,  covered  with  the  lid,  in  a 
warm  room  (in  winter);  the  weight  of  the  oxide  was  found  to  have  increased  to 
4-3939  grm. 

The  oxide  was  then  intensely  ignited  over  a  spirit-lamp;  after  10  minutes' 
standing  in  the  covered  crucible,  the  weight  had  not  perceptibly  increased; 
after  24  hours*  it  bad  increased  by  0  0036  grm. 

58.  Deportment  of  Bismuth  Sulphide  upon  drying  at  100**  (to  §  86.  g). 

0*4558  grm.  of  bismuth  sulphide  prepared  in  the  wet  way  were  placed  in 
the  desiccator  on  a  watch-glass,  and  allowed  to  stand  at  the  common  tempera- 
ture. After  3  hours  the  weight  was  0*4270,  after  6  hours  0*4258,  after  2  days 
the  same. 

03602  grm.  of  the  bismuth  sulphide  so  dried  was  put  into  a  water-bath,  in 
15  minutes  it  weighed  0*3596,  half  an  hour  afterwards  0'3509,  in  half  an  hour 

*  Oomp.  my  experiments  In  the  Zeitschrift  f .  Anal.  Chem.  8, 140. 
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more  0*8808,  in  two  hoars  0*8026.    In  a  second  experiment  the  drying  was  kept 
up  for  4  days,  and  a  continual  increase  of  weight  was  observed. 

0*5081  grm.  of  bismuth  sulphide  dried  in  the  desiccator  was  heated  in  a 
boat  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid.  After  gentle  ignition  the  weight  was  0*5003, 
after  repeated  heating  0*4992.  The  bismuth  sulphide  was  visibly  volatilized  on 
ignition  in  the  current  of  carbonic  acid. 

59.  Deportment  of  Cadmium  Sulphide  with  Ammonia,  bto.  (to  §  87,  e). 

Recently  precipitated  pure  cadmium  sulphide  was  diffused  through  water, 
and  the  following  experiments  were  made  with  the  mixture: 

a.  A  portion  was  digested  cold  with  ammonia  in  excess,  and  filtered.  The 
filtrate  remained  perfectly  clear  upon  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

b.  Another  portion  was  digested  hot  with  excess  of  ammonia,  and  filtered. 
This  filtrate  likewise  remained  perfectly  clear  upon  addition  of  hydrochloric 
acid. 

e.  Another  portion  was  digested  for  some  time  with  solution  of  potassium 
cyanide,  and  filtered.  This  filtrate  also  remained  perfectly  clear  upon  addition 
of  hydrochloric  acid. 

d.  Another  portion  was  digested  with  ammonium  hydrosulphide,  and 
filtered.  The  turbidity  which  hydrochloric  acid  imparted  to  this  filtrate  was 
pure  white. 

(A  remark  made  by  Wackenroder,  in  Buchner's  Repertor.  d.  Pharm., 
xlvi.  226,  induced  me  to  make  these  experiments.) 

60.  Deportment  op  Precipitated  Antimonious  Sulphide  on  Drying 
(to  §  90,  a). 

0*2899  grm.  of  pure  precipitated  antimonious  sulphide  dried  in  the  desiccator 
lost,  when  dried  at  100',  0  0007. 

0*4457  grm.  of  the  substance  dried  at  100*"  lost,  when  heated  to  blackening 
in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid,  0*0011  water. 

0*1982  grm.  of  the  substance  dried  at  100*"  gave  up  00012,  when  heated  to 
blackening  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid,  and  after  stronger  heating,  during 
which  fumes  of  antimony  sulphide  began  to  escape,  the  total  loss  amounted  to 
0-0022  gnn. 

0*1670  grm.  of  the  substance  dried  at  100"*  lost  00005  grm.  on  being  heated 
to  blackening  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid. 

61.  Amount  of  Water  in  Hydrated  Silica  (to  §  98,  9). 

{Experiments  made  by  my  assistant,  Mr,  Lippert.) 

A  dilate  solution  of  soluble  glass  was  slowly  dropped  into  hydrochloric  acid, 
•8  long  as  the  precipitate  continued  to  dissolve  rapidly,  then  the  clear  fiuid  was 
heated  in  the  water-bath,  till  it  set  to  a  transparent  jelly.  This  Jelly  was  dried 
as  far  as  possible  with  blotting  paper,  diffused  in  water,  and  washed  by  decan- 
tation  tin  the  fiuid  altogether  ceased  to  give  the  chlorine  reaction.  It  was  then 
transferred  to  a  filter,  and  the  latter  spread  on  blotting  paper  and  exposed  till  a 
crumbly  mass  was  left  from  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  water.  One  half 
(I.)  was  dried  for  8  weeks  in  the  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid,  with  occasional 
trituration,  the  other  half  (11.)  was  dried  under  similar  circumstances,  but  in 
a  vacuum.  Both  were  transferred  to  closed  tubes  and  these  were  kept  in  the 
desiccator. 
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The  weighing  of  the  substance  dried  at  100°  was  e£Fected  between  watch 
glasses.  For  the  purpose  of  igniting  the  residue,  it  was  allowed  to  satiate  itself 
with  aqueous  vapor  by  exposure  to  the  air,  otherwise  a  considerable  quantity  of 
the  substance  would  have  been  lost,  theo  water  was  dropped  upon  it  in  the 
watch-glass,  then  it  was  rinsed  into  a  platinum  crucible,  dried  in  a  water-bath, 
and  ignited,  at  first  cautiously,  towards  the  end  intensely. 

The  substance  L  contained                                       Bxpt.  i.  Ezpt  9l 

Water,  escaping  at  or  below  100* 4*19  )  g.2Q 

above  100- 4-76) 

Silica 9105  90-73 

10000        10000 

Ck)nsequently  the  hydrate  dried  at  100°  consists  of  4*97  water  and  95  03  silica. 
In  the  substance  dried  in  the  desiccator  the  oxygen  of  the  total  water:  the 
oxygen  of  the  silica  (SiOi),  according  to  the  first  experiment  : :  1  :  6*1,  according 
to  the  second  experiment  : :  1 :  5*86.  And  in  the  substance  dried  at  100*"  the 
oxygen  of  the  water  :  the  oxygen  of  the  silica  :  :  1  :  11  *5. 

The  substance  11.  contained                     Expt  1.  Ezpt  9.  Expt  & 

Water,  escaping  at  or  below  100* 4*75  4*71  )  ^^ 

above  100° 5*26  5*21) 

Silica 89-99  9008  90O5 

100-00        100-00         10000 

Consequently  the  hydrate  dried  at  100°  consists  on  the  average  of  5-49  water 
and  94*51  silica.  In  tlie  substance  dried  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid  the 
oxygen  of  the  total  water  :  the  oxygen  of  the  silica— on  an  average  :  :  1  :  5*41. 
And  in  the  substance  dried  at  100*'  the  oxygen  of  the  water  :  the  oxygen  of  the 
silica  : :  1  :  10-43. 

62.  Determination  op  Barium  by  Precipitation  with  Ammonium  Car- 
bonate (to  §  101,  2,  a). 

0*7553  grm.  pure  ignited  barium  chloride  precipitated  after  §  101,  2,  a,  gave 
0-7142  BaCOs,  which  corresponds  to  0554719  BaO  =  73*44  per  cent.  (100  parts 
of  BaCla  ought  to  have  given  7359  parts).  The  result  accordingly  was  99*79 
instead  of  100. 

63.  Determination  of  Barium  in  Organic  Salts  (to  §  101,  2,  b). 

0  686  grm.  barium  racemate,  treated  according  to  §  101,  2,  b,  gave  0*408 
barium  carbonate  =  0*3169  BaO  =  46'20  per  cent,  (calculated  46*38  per  cent.); 
i.e.,  99*61  instead  of  100. 

64.  Determination  op  Strontfum  as  Strontium   Sulphate  (to  §  102, 

1,  a). 

a.  An  aqueous  solution  of  1  2398  grm.  SrCU  was  precipitated  with  sulphuric 
acid  in  excess,  and  the  precipitated  strontium  sulphate  washed  with  water.  It 
weighed  1*4113,  which  corresponds  to  0*795408  SrO  =  64  15  per  cent,  (calculated 
65*38  per  cent.);  i.e.,  9812  instead  of  100. 

b.  11510  grm.  SrCoj  was  dissolved  in  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solu- 
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tion  diluted,  and  then  precipitated  with  sulphuric  acid;  the  precipitated  8rS0« 
was  waahed  with  water;  it  weighed  1*4024  =  079089  SrO  =  68*68  per  cent 
(calculated  70*07  per  cent.);  ».«.,  98.03  instead  of  100. 

65.  Dbtbbkination  of  Strontium  as  Sulphate,  with  CIobbbction  (to 
§  103.  1.  a). 

The  JStrate  obtained  in  No.  64,  b,  weighed  190*84  grm.  According  to  experi- 
ment No.  22,  11862  parts  of  water  containing  sulphuric  acid  dissolve  1  part  of 
strontium  sulphate;  therefore,  190*84  grm.  dissolve  0*0161.  The  tDoMngi 
weighed  68*61  grm.  Accordiog  to  experiment  No.  21,  6895  parts  of  water 
dissolve  1  part  of  SrSOi;  therefore,  68*61  grm.  dissolve  0*0092  grm. 

Adding 0*0161  and 00092  to  the  1*4024  actually  obtained,  we  find  the  total 
amount  =  1*4277  grm.,  which  corresponds  to  0*80465  SrO  =  69*91  per  cent  in 
Sr(X>t  (calculated  70*07  per  cent.);  %,e,,  99*77  instead  of  100. 

66.  Detsrsonation  of  Strontium  as  Strontium  Carbonate  (to  §  102,  2). 

1'8104  grm.  strontium  chloride,  precipitated  according  to  §  102,  2,  gave 
1*2204  SrCO,,  containing  0  8551831  SrO  =  65*26  per  cent  (calculated  65*88); 
le.,  99*82  instead  of  100. 

In  the  four  followtno  exferibcents,  and  also  in  No.  72,  pure  air- 
dried  calcium  carbonate  was  used,  in  a  portion  of  which  the  amount  of  anhydrous 
carbonate  had  been  determined  by  very  cautious  heating.  0*7647  grm.  left 
0*7581  gnn.,  which  weight  remained  unaltered  upon  further  (extremely  gentle) 
ignition;  the  air-dried  carbonate  contained  accordingly  55*516  per  cent,  of  lime, 

67.  Detbrbonation  of  Calcium  as  Calcium  Sulphate  by  Precipitation 
(to  §  108,  1,  a). 

1*186  grm.  of  "the  air- dried  calcium  carbonate"  was  dissolved  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  the  solution  precipitated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol,  after 
§  103,  1,  a.  Obtained  1*5949  grm.  CaSOf,  containing  0*65598  CaO,  i.«.,  55*81 
per  cent,  (calculated  55*51),  which  gives  99*64  instead  of  100. 

68.  Determination  of  Calcium  as  CaCOa,  bt  Precipitation  with 
Ammonium  Carbonate  and  washinq  with  Pure  Water  (to  §  108,  2,  a). 

A  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  1  1487  grm.  of  "the  air-dried  calcium  car- 
bonate" gave  upon  precipitation  as  directed,  11248  grm.  anhydrous  calcium 
carbonate,  corresponding  to  0*629608  CaO  =  55*05  per  cent  (calculated  55*51 
per  cent.),  which  gives  99  17  instead  of  100. 

69.  Determination  of  Calcium  as  CaCOa,  by  Precipttation  with  Ammo- 
nium Oxalate  from  Alkaline  Solution  (to  §  108,  2,  6,  a). 

1*1784  grm.  of  "the  air-dned  calcium  carbonate"  dissolved  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  treated  as  directed  §108.  2,  b,  a,  gave  1*1682  grm.  CaCOa  (reaction 
not  alkaline),  containing  0*651892  of  CaO  =  55*518  per  cent,  (calculated  55*516 
per  cent),  which  gives  99*99  instead  of  100. 

70.  Dbtetimination  of  Calcium  as  Oxalate  (to  §  108,  2,  b,  a). 

0*857  grm.  of  "the  air-dried  calcium  carbonate"  were  dissolved  in  hydro- 
chloric acid;   the   solution  was   precipitated  with   ammonium   oxalate   and 
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ammonia,  the  precipitate  washed,  and  then  dried  at'  100",  until  the  weight 
remained  constant.  The  precipitate  (CaCtOi  +  HtO)  weighed  1*2461  grm.  con- 
taining 0*477879  CaO  =  55*76  per  cent  (calculated  55*516  per  cent.),  which  givei 
100*45  instead  of  100. 

71.  Volumetric  DfiTERinKATioN  of  Calciuic  Pbecepitatbd  as  Oxalate 
(to  §  103,  2,  b,  a). 

8ix  portions,  of  10  c.c.  each,  were  taken  of  a  solution  of  pure  calcium 
chloride;  in  2  portions  the  calcium  was  determined  in  the  gravimetric  way  (by 
precipitation  with  ammonium  oxalate,  and  weighings  CaCOt);  in  two  by  the 
alkalimetric  method  (p.  286),  and  in  two  by  precipitation  with  ammonium 
oxalate,  and  estimation  of  the  oxalic  acid  in  the  precipitate  by  solution  of  potas- 
sium permanganate.    The  following  were  the  results  obtained : 

a.  In  the  gravimetric  b  By  the  alkalimetric  e.  By  solution  of  potas- 

way.                                      method.  slum  permanganate. 

0-5617  CaCO,                                05614  0-5613 

0*5620      **                                    0-5620  0*5620 

72.  Determination  op  Calcium  as  CaCOt  by  Precipitation  as  Calcixtm 
Oxalate  from  Acm  Solution  (to  §  103,  2,  b,  p). 

0*857  grm.  of  **  the  air-dried  calcium  carbonate"  dissolved  in  hydrochloric 
add  and  precipitated  from  this  solution  according  to  the  directions  of  §  103,  2, 
b,  fit  gave  0*8476  calcium  carbonate  (which  did  not  manifest  alkaline  reaction, 
and  the  weight  of  which  did  not  vary  in  the  least  upon  evaporation  with 
ammonium  carbonate),  containing  0*474656  CaO  =  55*89  per  cent,  (calculated 
55*51),  which  gives  99*78  instead  of  100. 

73.  Determination  of  Magnesium  as  MgaPaO?  (to  §  104,  2). 

a.  A  solution  of  1  0587  grm.  pure  anhydrous  magnesium  sulphate  in  water, 
precipitated  according  to  §  104,  2,  gave  0*9834  magnesium  pyrophosphate,  con- 
taining 0*35438  MgO  =  83-476  per  cent,  (calculated  33*33  per  cent.),  which  gives 
100-43  instead  of  100. 

h.  0-9672  MgS04  gave  0*8974  MgaPaO,  =  33*43  per  cent,  of  MgO  (calculated 
33*33,  which  gives  100*30  instead  of  100. 

74.  Precipitation  of  Zinc  Acetate  by  Hydrogen  Sulphide  (to  §  108,  b). 

a.  A  soluble  of  pure  zinc  acetate  was  treated  with  the  gas  in  excess,  allowed 
to  stand  at  rest  for  some  time,  and  then  filtered.  The  filtrate  was  mixed  with 
ammonia.  It  remained  perfectly  clear  at  first,  and  even  after  long  standing  a 
few  hardly  visible  flakes  only  had  separated. 

b.  A  solution  of  zinc  acetate  to  which  a  tolerably  large  amount  of  acetic  acid 
had  been  added  previously  to  the  precipitation  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  showed 
exactly  the  same  deportment. 

75.  Determination  of  Iron  as  Sulphide  (to  §  113,  2). 

10  c.c.  of  a  pure  solution  of  ferric  chloride  was  precipitated  with  ammonia; 
obtained  0*1463  FcaO,  =  0  10171  Fe. 

10  c.c.  was  precipitated  with  ammonia  and  ammonium  sulphide,  and  treated 
after  §  118,  2,  obtained  0-1596  FeS  =  010157  Fe. 

10  C.C.  again  yielded  0.1605  FeS  =  0*1021  Fe. 
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7<(.  DsTKBicnrATioEr  or  Lead  ab  Chbomatb  (to  §  116,  4). 

I'OOSS  grni.  pure  lead  nitrate  were  treated  according  to  §  116,  4  The  pre- 
cipitate was  collected  on  a  weiglied  filter,  and  dried  at  100",  obtained  0*9871 
gnn.  =  0-67888  PbO.    This  gives  678  per  cent.     Calculation  67*4. 

0*9814  lead  nitrate  again  yielded  0  9625  chromate  =  67.4  per  cent. 

77.  DsTEiufmATiON  OF  Mercury  in  the  Metallic  State,  m  the  Wet 
Wat,  by  Means  of  Stannous  Chloride  (to  §  118,  1,  b). 

2*01  gnn.  mercuric  chloride  gave  1*465  gnn.  metallic  mercury  =  72*88  per 
cent  (calculated  78*88  per  cent),  which  gives  98*71  instead  of  100  (Schaffner). 
The  loss  is  not  inherent  in  the  method,  i.e,,  it  does  not  arise  from  mercury 
evaporating  during  the  ebullition  and  desiccation  (Expt.  No.  54);  but  its  origin 
lies  in  the  fact  that  one  usually  does  not  allow  sufficient  time  for  the  mercury  to 
settle  quite  completely,  and  in  general  is  not  careful  enough  in  decanting,  and 
drying  with  paper,  &c. 

78.  Determination  of  Coffer  by  Precipitation  with  Zinc  in  a  Pla- 
tinum Dish  (to  §  119,  2). 

80*882  grm.  pure  cupric  sulphate  were  dissolved  in  water  to  250  c.c. ;  10  c.c. 
of  the  solution  contained  accordingly  0*81887  grm.  metallic  copper. 

a,  10  cc.  precipitated  with  zinc  in  a  platinum  dish,  gave  0*8140  =  100*06 
percent. 

6.  In  a  second  experiment  10  cc.  gave  0*8188  =  100  per  cent. 

80.  Determination  of  Copper  as  Cuprous  Sulphocyanate  (to  §  119, 
8.  J). 

0*5965  grm.  of  pure  cupric  sulphate  was  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  and,  after 
addition  of  an  excess  of  sulphurous  acid,  precipitated  with  potassium  sulphocy- 
anate. The  well-washed  precipitate,  dried  at  100',  weighed  0  2898,  correspond- 
ing to  0*1892  CuO  =  81*72  percent.  As  cupric  sulphate  contains  81*88  per 
cent.,  this  gives  99*66  instead  of  100. 

81.  Determination  of  Copper  by  De  Haen's  Method  (to  §  119,  4,  a). 

Four  10  c.c.^  of  a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate,  each  10  c.c,  containing  0*0254 

grm.  Cu,  were  severally  mixed  with  potassium  iodide,  then  with  50  cc  of  a 

solution  of  sulphurous  acid  (50  cc  corresponding  to  12*94  c.c.  iodine  solution). 

After  addition  of  starch  paste,  iodine  solution  was  added  until   the   fluid 

appeared  blue. 

This  required, — 

In  a,  4*09 

6,8*95 

<j,  4*06 

d,  8*95 

As  100  c.c.  of  iodine  solution  contained  0*58048  grm.  iodine,  this  gives — 

For  a,  00256  Cu  instead  of  00254 

"    6,  00260 

"    <j,  0  0257 

"    d,  0  0260 

Another  experiment,  made  with  100  cc.  of  the  same  solution  of  cupric  sol* 
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phate»  gave  0'2606  instead  of  0*254  of  copper.  Ammonium  nitrate  having  been 
added  to  10  cc.  of  the  solution  of  cupric  sulphate,  then  some  dilute  hydp)- 
chloric  acid,  8*4  and  8*5  cc.  of  iodine  solution  were  required  instead  of  4  cc. — 
a  proof  that  considerably  more  iodine  had  separated  than  corresponded  to  the 
copper. 

88.  Pbbcifitatiok  of  Bisicuth  Nitbatb  by  Amhokium  Carbonate  (to 
§  120,  1,  a). 

If  a  solution  of  bismuth  nitrate,  no  matter  whether  containing  much  or  little 
free  nitric  acid,  is  mixed  with  water,  precipitated  with  ammonium  carbonate 
and  ammonia,  and  filtered  without  applying  heat,  the  filtrate  acquires,  upon 
addition  of  hydrogen  sulphide  water,  a  blackish-brown  color.  But  if  the 
mixture  before  filtering  is  heated  for  a  short  time  nearly  to  boiling,  hydrogen 
sulphide  fails  to  impart  this  color  to  the  filtrate,  or,  at  all  events,  the  change  of 
color  is  hardly  visible  to  the  eye  looking  through  the  full  test-tube  from  the  top. 

84.  Detbbmination  of  Antdcont  as  Sulfhidb  (to  §  125,  1). 

0*559  grm.  of  pure  air-dried  tartar  emetic,  treated  according  to  §  125, 1,  gave 
0*2902  grm.  antimonious  sulpliide  dried  at  100"  =  *2492  grm.  or  44*58  per  cent 
of  antimonious  oxide.  Heated  to  blackening  in  a  current  of  carbonic  acid,  the 
precipitate  lost  0*0079  grm.  (reckoned  from  a  part  to  the  whole),  leaving  accord- 
ingly 0*2828  grm.  of  anhydrous  antimonious  sulphide,  which  corresponds  to 
0*24^45  grm.,  or  48*87  per  cent,  of  antimonious  oxide.  As  the  tartar  emetic 
contains  48*70  per  cent,  of  antimonious  oxide,  the  process  gives,  if  the  precipitate 
is  dried  at  100%  102*01 ;  if  heated  to  blackening,  99*22  instead  of  100. 

89.  Determination  of  Phosphoric  Acid  as  Magnesium  Pyrophosphate 
(to  §  134.  6,  a). 

1*9159  and  2.0860  grm.  pure  crystallized  sodium  hydrogen  phosphate,  treated 
as  directed  §  134,  6,  a,  gave  0'5941  and  0*0494  grm.  of  magnesium  pyrophos- 
phate respectively.  These  give  19*83  and  19'91  per  cent,  of  PaO»  in  sodium 
hydrogen  phosphate,  instead  of  19*83  per  cent. 

90.  Determination  of  Phosphoric  Acid  as  Uranyl  Pyrophosphate 
(to  §  134,  c). 

80  CO.  of  a  solution  of  pure  sodium  hydrogen  phosphate,  treated  with 
magnesium  sulphate,  ammonium  chloride,  and  ammonia,  as  directed  §  134,  ft,  a, 
gave  0*3269  grm.  of  magnesium  pyrophosphate.  10  cc.  contained  accordingly 
0  06982  grm.  of  phosphoric  anhydride. 

10  cc  of  the  same  solution  were  then  precipitated  with  uranyl  acetate  as 
directed  §  134,  c.  The  ignited  precipitate  was  treated  with  a  little  nitric  acid, 
then  again  ignited  ;  after  cooling,  it  weighed  0*3478  grm.  corresponding  to 
0*06954  grm.  of  phosphoric  anhydride. 

91.  Determination  of  Free  Hydrogen  Sulphide  by  Means  of  Solu- 
tion of  Iodine  (to  §  148,  I.,  a). 

The  experiments  were  made  to  settle  the  following  questions: — 
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a.  Does  tlie  quantity  of  iodine  required  remain  the  same  for  solutions  of 
hydrogen  sulphide  of  different  degrees  of  dilution? 

b.  Does  the  equation  HtS-f- 19  =  2HS-f-  &  really  represent  the  decomposition 
which  takes  place? 

The  hydrogen  sulphide  water  was  contained  in  a  flask  closed  by  a  doubly- 
perforated  cork;  into  one  aperture  a  siphon  with  pinchcock  was  fitted,  to  draw 
off  the  fluid;  into  the  other  aperture  a  short  open  tube,  which  did  not  dip  into 
the  fluid 

Question  a. 

a.  About  80  c.c.  of  iodine  solution  were  introduced  into  a  flask,  which  was 
then  tared;  hydrogen  sulpliide  water  was  added  until  the  yellow  color  had  just 
disappeared.  The  flask  was  then  closed,  weighed,  starch  paste  added,  and  then 
solution  of  iodine  until  the  fluid  appeared  blue. 

70*2  gruLHaS  water  required  28*4  c.c.  iodine  solution,  100  accordingly 
88*88  C.C. 

68*4  grm.  required  23*7  c.c.  iodine  solution,  100  accordingly  88*20  c.c. 
fl.  Same  process;  but  the  fluid  was  diluted  with  water  free  from  air. 

61*5  grm.  H9S  water -f- 200  grm.  water  required  20*7  c.c.  iodine  solution, 
100  accordingly  88*65  c.c. 

62*4  grm.  +  400  grm.  water  required  17.7  c.c.  iodine  solution,  100  accord- 
ingly 88*77. 

The  iodine  solution  contained  0  00498  iodine  in  1  c.c.  Considering  that 
addition  of  a  larger  volume  of  water  necessarily  involves  a  slight  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  iodine  solution,  these  results  may  be  considered  sufficiently 
corresponding. 
Question  b. 
According  to  a,  100  grm.  of  the  H9S  water  contained  0*02215  grm.  HaS, 
assuming  the  proportion  to  be  100  :  88*2. 

178*6  grm.  of  the  same  water  were,  immediately  after  the  experiments  in  a, 
drawn  off  into  a  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  arsenious  acid;  after  24  hours,  the 
arsenious  sulphide  was  Altered  off,  dried  at  100",  and  weighed.    0*0920  grm. 
were  obtained,  which  corresponds  to  0  08814  HjS,  or  a  percentage  of  0*02197. 
The  second  question  also  is  therefore  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

92.  Solution  of  MAaNssiuM  Chloridb  dissolves  Calcium  Oxalate  (to 
§154,6). 

If  some  calcium  chloride  is  added  to  a  solution  of  magnesium  chloride,  then 
a  little  ammonium  oxalate,  no  precipitate  is  formed  at  flrst;  but  upon  slightly 
increasing  the  quantity  of  ammonium  oxalate,  a  triffing  precipitate  gradually 
separates  after  some 'time. 

If  an  excess  of  ammonium  oxalate  is  added,  the  whole  of  the  calcium  is 
thrown  down,  but  the  precipitate  contains  also  magnesium  oxalate.  This  shows 
that  to  effect  the  separation  of  the  two  bases  by  ammonium  oxalate,  the  reagent 
must  be  added  in  excess;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  presence  of  much 
magnesium,  the  operator  must  expect  to  precipitate  some  of  the  magnesium,  as 
the  following  experiments  (No.  98)  clearly  show. 

98.  Separation  of  Calcium  from  Magnesium  (to  §  154,  6). 

The  fluids  employed  in  the  following  experiments  were,  a  solution  of  calcium 
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chloride,  10  b.c.  of  which  correspondfid  to  0*5618  CaCOt;  a  solution  of  magne- 
sium chloride,  coDtainiDg  0*250  MgO  in  10  c.c. ;  a  solution  of  ammonium 
chloride  (1  :  8);  solution  of  ammonia,  containing  10  per  cent  NHt;  solution  of 
ammonium  oxalate  (1  :  24);  acetic  acid,  containing  80  per  cent  CsHiOi. 

The  precipitation  was  effected  at  the  common  temperature;  the  precipitate 
of  calcium  oxalate  was  filtered  off  after  20  hours. 

a.  Influence  of  the  degree  of  dilution. 

a.  10  c.  c.  MgCl,,  10  c.  c.  CaCl«,  10  c.  c.  NH4CI,  4  drops  NH4OH.  60 
C.C.  water,  20  c.  c.  (NH4)jC«0«.    Result,  0*5705  CaCOa. 

/&  Same  as  a,  with  150  cc.  water  instead  of  50  c.c.  Result,  0-5670 
CaCO.. 

b.  Influence  of  excess  of  ammonia. 

Same  as  a,  /5  + 10  c.c.  NH4OH.    Result,  05614  grm.  CaCOa. 
e.  Influence  of  excess  of  ammonium  chloride. 

Same  as  a,  /5  -f-  40  c.c.  NH4CL    Result,  0*5652  grm 
d  Influence  of  excess  of  ammonia  and  ammonium  chloride. 

Same  as  a,  /?  +  80  c.  c.  NH4CI  + 10  c.  c.  NH4OH.    Result,  0*5618  grm. 
e.  Influence  of  free  acetic  acid. 

Same  as  a,  fi,  only  with  6  drops  CiH40t,  instead  of  the  4  drops  NH4OH. 
Result,  0*5504  grm. 
/.  Influence  of  excess  of  ammonium  oxalate  in  feebly  alkaline  solution. 
Same  as  a,  /9-f-20  cc.  (NH4)sC,04.    Result,  0*5644  grm.  CaCO.. 
g.  Influence  of  excess  of  ammonium  oxalate  in  strongly  alkaline  solution. 
Same  as  a,  p,  +  10  c.c.  NH4OH  +  20  c.c.  (NH4)tCt04.    Result, 
0*5644. 
h.  Influence  of  excess  of  ammonium  oxalate  in  presence  of  much  NH4CI  and 
NH4OH. 

Same  as  a, /5,  + 10  NHtOH  +  30  NH4CI  +  2O  (NH4)aC,04.     Result, 
0-5709  grm. 
I.  Influence  of  excess  of  ammonium  oxalate  in  solution  slightly  acidified 
with  CaH40,. 

Same  as  a,  /5,  -  4  drops  NH40n  +  6  drops  C,H40«  +  20  c.c.  (NH4)« 
C9O4.     Result,  0-5661  grm. 
Consequently,  when  a  notable  amount  of  magnesium  is  present  there  is 
always  a  chance  of  magnesium  oxalate,  or  ammonium  magnesium  oxalate  pre- 
cipitating along  with  the  calcium  oxalate. 

Another  series  of  experiments  in  which  a  solution  of  magnesium  oxalate  in 
hydrochloric  acid  was  mixed  with  ammonia  under  varying  circumstances,  proved 
also  that,  in  presence  of  a  notable  quantity  of  magnesium,  magnesium  oxalate, 
or  magnesium  ammonium  oxalate,  will  always  separate  after  standing  for  some 
time,  no  matter  whether  in  a  cold  or  a  warm  place. 

In  a  third  series  of  experiments,  the  separation  was  effected  by  double  pre- 
cipitation, in  accordance  with  §  154,  28.  The  same  solutions  were  employed  as 
in  the  first  series,  with  the  exception  of  the  magnesium  chloride,  for  which  a 
solution  was  substituted  containing  0  2182  grm.  MgO,  in  10  c.c. 

10  c.c.  CaGa  +  30  c.c.  MgCla  +  20  c.c.  NH4CI,  +  800  c.c.  water,  +  6  drops 
ammonia,  -\-  a  sufficient  excess  of  ammonium  oxalate.  Results,  in  two  experi> 
ments,  05621  and  0*5652,  mean  0-5636,  instead  of  0*5618  CaCOt;  also  O-6660 
and  0*6489  MgO,  mean  06574,  instead  of  0*6546. 
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94.  Sbpabation  of  Iodine  fbom  Chlorinb  by  Pisani'b  Method. 

0*2888  grm.  potassium  iodide,  dissolved  in  water,  -\-  i  c.c.  of  solution  of 
iodide  of  starch,  required  14  c.c.  of  decinormal  silver  solution  =  0*2322  grm. 
potaasium  iodide. 

0*8025  grm.  potassium  iodide,  mixed  with  about  double  the  quantity  of 
sodium  chloride,  required  18 '2  c.c.  silver  solution  =  0*3021  KL 

0*2266  grm.  potassium  iodide,  mixed  with  about  100  times  as  much  sodium 
chloride,  required  18*7  c.c.  silver  solution  =  0*2272  KI. 

95.  Sepa&atiok  of  Iodine  fbom  Bromine,  by  Pisani's  Method. 

0*8198  grm.  potassium  iodide,  mixed  with  double  the  quantity  of  potassium 
bromide,  required  19*2  cc.  of  decinormal  silver  solution  =  0*3187  EI. 

99.  Chlobimetrical  Experiments  (to  §  199). 

10  grm.  of  chloride  of  lime  were  rubbed  up  with  water  to  one  litre,  with 
which  the  following  experiments  were  made: 

a.  By  Penot's  method  (§  200);  obtained  23*5  and  23*5  per  cent. 

b.  By  means  of  iron  (g  201,  modification);  obtained  23*6  per  cent 
e.  By  Bunsen's  method  (§  201);  resulu,  23*6—23*6  per  cent 

100.  Dbyino  of  Manganese  (to  §  202, 1.). 

Four  small  pans,  containing  each  8  grm.  of  manganese  of  53  per  cent.,  were 
first  heated  in  the  water-bath.  After  3  hours,  I.  had  lost  0145;  after  6  hours, 
IL  0*15;  after  9  hours,  III.  0*15;  after  12  hours,  IV.  015  grm.  I.  and  II. 
having  been  left  standing,  loosely  covered,  in  the  room  for  12  hours,  IL  was 
found  to  weigh  exactly  as  much  as  at  first;  I.  wanted  only  0*01  grm.  of  the 
original  weight. 

The  four  pans  were  now  heated  for  2  hours  to  120".  After  cooling,  they 
were  found  to  have  lost  each  0180  of  the  original  weight  I.  and  II.  having  been 
left  standing,  loosely  covered,  in  the  room  for  60  hours,  were  found  to  have  again 
acquired  their  original  weight  by  attracting  moisture.  III.  and  IV.  were  heated 
for  2  hours  to  150*".  The  loss  of  weight  in  both  cases  was  0*215  grm.  Having 
been  left  standing,  loosely  covered,  in  the  room  for  72  hours,  both  were  found 
to  weigh  0*05  less  than  at  first  Assuming  the  hygroscopic  moisture  expelled  to 
be  reabsorbed  by  standing  in  the  air,  this  shows  that  at  150°  a  little  chemically 
combined  water  escapes  along  with  the  moisture,  and  accordingly  that  the  tem- 
perature must  not  exceed  120**. 

My  experiments  will  be  found  described  in  detail  in  DiNQLEs'spolyt  Joiuil, 
185,  277  et  seq. 
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CALCULATION  OP  ANALYSEa 

The  calculation  of  the  results  obtained  by  an  analysis  presupposes,  as  an  in- 
dispensable preliminary,  a  knowledge  of  the  general  laws  of  the  combining 
proportions  of  bodies,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  more  simple  rules  of  arith- 
metic on  the  other.  It  is  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  the  ability  to  make 
chemical  calculations  involves  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  mathematics,  a 
knowledge  of  decimal  fractions  and  simple  equations  being  for  the  most  part 
sufficient.  These  remarks  are  not  intended  to  dissuade  students  of  chemistry 
from  pursuing  the  highly  important  study  of  mathematics;  but  merely  to 
encourage  those  who  have  had  no  opportunity  of  entering  more  deeply  into  this 
science,  and  who,  as  experience  has  shown  me,  are  often  afraid  to  venture  upon 
chemical  calculations.  For  this  reason,  I  have  made  the  whole  of  the  calculations 
given  in  the  following  paragraphs,  in  the  most  intelligible  manner  possible,  and 
without  logarithms. 

I.  Calculation  of  the  ConttituenU  taught  from  the  Compound  obtained  in  the 
Analytical  Process,  and  exhUniion  of  the  Besult  in  Per-eente, 

The  bodies  the  weight  of  which  it  is  intended  to  determine,  are  separated,  as 
we  have  seen  in  Division  I.,  treating  of  the  **  Execution  of  Analysis,"  cither  in 
the  free  state,  or — and  this  most  frequently — in  combinations  of  known  com- 
position. The  results  are  usually  calculated  upon  100  parts  of  the  examined 
substance,  since  this  gives  a  clearer  and  more  intelligible  view  of  the  composi- 
tion. In  cases  where  the  several  constituents  have  been  separated  in  the  free 
state,  the  calculation  maybe  made  at  once;  but  if  the  constituents  have  been 
separated  in  combination  with  other  substances,  they  must  first  be  calculated 
from  the  compounds  obtained. 

1.  Calculation  of  Vie  Results  into  Per-cents  by  Weight,  in  Cases  wTiere  the 
Substance  sought  fuis  been  separated  in  the  Free  State. 

a.  Solid  Bodies,  Liqtiids,  and  Oases,  which  hate  been  determined  by  Weight, 

The  calculation  here  is  exceedingly  simple. 

Suppose  you  have  analyzed  mercurous  chloride,  and  separated  the  mercury 
in  the  metallic  state.  2*945  grm.  mercurous  chloride  have  given  say  2*499  gruL 
metallic  mercury. 

2*945  :  2-499  ::  100  :  a; 
X  =  84*85, 

which  means  that  your  analysis  shows  100  parts  of  mercurous  chloride  to  con- 
tain 84*85  of  mercury,  and  consequently  15*15  of  chlorine. 

Now  as  mercurous  chloride  is  known  to  consist  of  2  at.  mercury  and  2  at. 
chlorine,  and  as  the  atomic  weights  of  both  these  elements  are  also  known,  the 
true  percentage  composition  of  the  body  may  be  readily  calculated  from  these 
data.  When  analyzing  substances  of  known  composition  for  practice,  the 
results  theoretically  calculated  and  those  obtained  by  the  analysis  are  usually 
placed  in  juxtaposition,  as  this  enables  the  student  at  once  to  perceive  the  degree 
of  accuracy  with  which  the  analysis  has  been  performed. 
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> 

Thus  for  instance — 

Found.                         Calculated  (compare  1 84,  b). 
Mercury 84*85 84»4 

Chlorine 15-15 1506 


10000  10000 

6.  €hue»  which  have  been  determined  by  Meature, 

If  a  gas  has  been  determined  by  measure,  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  first  to 
ascertain  the  weight  corresponding  to  the  volume  found,  before  the  percentage 
by  weight  can  be  calculated. 

But  as  the  exact  weights  of  a  definite  volume  of  the  various  gases  have  been 
aeverally  determined  by  accurate  experiments,  this  calculation  also  is  a  simple 
rule-of -three  question,  if  the  gas  may  be  measured  under  the  same  circumstances 
to  which  the  known  relation  of  weight  to  volume  refers.  The  circumstances  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  here,  are: 

Temperature  and  Atmospheric  Preesure, 
Besides  these,  the 

Tension  of  the  Aquecms  Vapor 

may  also  claim  consideration  in  cases  where  water  is  used  as  the  confining  fluid, 
or  generally  where  the  gas  has  been  measured  in  the  moist  state. 

The  respective  weights  assigned  in  Table  V.*  to  1  litre  of  the  gases  there 
enumerated,  refer  to  a  temperature  of  0**,  and  an  atmospheric  pressure  of  0'76 
metre  of  mercury.  We  have,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to  consider  the  manner 
in  which  volumes  of  gas  measured  at  another  temperature  and  another  height 
of  the  barometer,  are  to  be  reduced  to  0"  and  0*76  of  the  barometer. 

a.  Reduction  of  a  Volume  of  Gas  of  any  given  Temperature  to  O**,  or  any  other 
Temperature  between  0°  and  100°. 

The  following  propositions  regarding  the  expansion  of  gases  were  formerly 
nniversally  adopted: 

1.  All' gases  expand  alike  for  an  equal  increase  of  temperature. 

The  expansion  of  one  and  the  same  gas  for  each  degree  of  the  thermometer 
is  independent  of  its  original  density. 

Although  the  correctness  of  these  propositions  has  not  been  fully  confirmed 
by  the  minute  investigations  of  Magnus  and  Reonault,  yet  they  may  be  safely 
followed  in  reductions  of  the  temperature  of  those  gases  which  are  most 
frequently  measured  in  the  course  of  analytical  processes,  as  the  coefiScients  of 
expansion  of  these  gases  scarcely  differ  from  each  other,  and  as  there  is  never 
any  very  considerable  difference  in  the  atmospheric  pressure  under  which  the 
gases  are  severally  measured. 

The  investigations  just  alluded  to  have  given 

0-8665 

as  the  coefficient  of  the  expansion  of  gases  which  comes  nearest  to  the  truth ;  in 
other  words,  as  the  extent  to  which  gases  expand  when  heated  from  the  freezing 
to  the  boiling  point  of  water.  They  expand,  therefore,  for  every  degree  of  the 
centigrade  thermometer,  ^ 

0*8665 


100 


=  0003665. 


^  See  Tables  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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1  we  wish  to  ascertain  how  much  space  1  c.  c.  of  gas  at  O"*  will  occupy  al 
we  find 

1  X  [1  +  (10  X  0008«d5)]  =  1-08665. 

If  we  wish  to  ascertain  how  much  space  100  c.  c.  at  0"  will  occupy  at 
,  we  find 

100  X  [1  +  (10  X  0-008665)] 
=  100  X  1*08665  -  108-665. 

If  we  wish  to  know  how  much  space  1  c.  c.  at  10°  will  occupy  at  0°,  we  find 

z —  0*065 

1  +(10  X  0-008665)  - "  '^• 

How  much  space  do  108*665  c.  c.  at  10**  occupy  at  0°? 

108-665 


1  +  (10  X  0003665) 


=  100. 


The  general  rule  of  these  calculations  may  be  expressed  as  follows: 
To  calculate  the  volume  of  a  gas  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  temperature,  we 
have  in  the  first  place  to  find  the  expansion  for  the  volume  unit,  which  is  done 
by  adding  to  1  the  product  of  the  multiplication  of  the  thermometrical  difference 
by  0-008665;  and  then  to  multiply  this  by  the  number  of  volume  units  found  in 
the  analytical  process.  On  the  other  hand,  to  reduce  the  volume  of  a  gas  from 
a  higher  to  a  lower  temperature,  we  have  to  divide  the  number  of  volume  units 
found  in  the  analytical  process,  by  1  -f-  the  product  of  the  multiplication  of  the 
thermometrical  difference  by  0-008665. 

ft.  Beduetian  of  iht  Vidume  of  a  Oas  of  a  certain  given  Demity  to  *76  Metre 
Barometric  Pressure,  or  any  other  given  Pressure. 

According  to  the  law  of  Mariottb,  the  volume  of  a  gas  is  inversely  as  the 
pressure  to  which  it  is  exposed ;  in  accordaDce  with  this,  a  gas  occupies  the 
greater  space  the  less  the  pre8sur%  upon  it,  and  the  less  space  the  greater  the 
pressure  upon  it. 

Thus,  supposing  a  gas  to  occupy  a  space  of  10  c.  c.  at  a  pressure  of  1  atmos- 
phere, it  will  occupy  1  c.  c.  at  a  pressure  of  10  atmospheres,  and  100  c.  c.  at  a 
pressure  of  ^  atmosphere. 

Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  easy  than  the  reduction  of  a  gas  of  a  certain 
given  tension  to  760  ram.  bar.  pressure,  or  any  other  given  pressure,  e.g.,  1000 
mm.,  which  is  frequently  used  in  the  analysis  of  gases. 

Supposing  a  gas  to  occupy  100  c.  c.  at  780  mm.  bar.,  how  much  space  will  it 
occupy  at  760  mm.  ? 

760  :  780  ::  100  :  a; 
ir  =  102-63. 

How  much  space  will  100  c.  c.  at  750  mm.  bar.  occupy  at  760  mm.  ? 

760  :  750  ::  100  :  x 
X  =  98-68. 

How  much  space  will  150  c.  c.  at  760  mm.  bar.  occupy  at  1000  mm.? 

1000  :  760  ::  150  :  x 
a;  =  114. 
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X*  BedueUon  of  the  Volume  €f  a  Gas  Mturated  with  Aqueoits  Vapor,  to  itsaetual 
Volume  in  the  Dry  State, 

It  18  a  well-kDown  fact  that  water  has  a  tendency,  at  all  temperatures,  to 
assume  the  gaseous  state.  The  degree  of  this  tendency  (the  tSnsion  of  the  aque- 
ous vapor)— which  is  dependent  solely  and  'exclusively  upon  the  temperature, 
and  not  upon  the  circumstance  of  the  water  being  in  foacuo  or  in  any  gaseous 
Atmosphere — is  usually  expressed  by  the  height  of  a  column  of  mercury  counter- 
balancing it.  The  following  table  indicates  the  amount  of  tension  for  the 
various  temperatures  at  which  analyses  are  likely  to  be  made.* 

TABLE. 


Tension  4>f  the 

Tension  of  the 

Temperature 

aqueous  vapor 

Temperature 

aqueous  vapor 
expressed  in 
millimetres. 

(In  degrees  C.) 

expressed  in 
millimetres. 

(in  degrees  C.) 

0 

4-525 

21 

18-505 

1 

4-867 

22     • 

19-675 

2 

5-281 

28 

20-909 

8 

5-619 

24 

22-211 

4 

6-082 

25 

28-582 

5 

6-471 

26 

25-026 

6 

6-989 

27 

26-547 

7 

7-486 

28 

28148 

8 

7-964 

29 

29-882 

9 

8-525 

80 

81-602 

10 

9126 

81 

88-464 

11 

9-751 

82 

85-419 

12 

10-421       . 

88 

87-478 

18 

11180 

84 

89-680 

14 

11-882 

85 

41-898 

15 

12-677 

86 

44-268 

16 

18-519 

87 

46  758 

17 

14-409 

88 

49-868 

18 

15-851 

89 

52108 

19 

16-845 

40 

54-969 

20 

17-896 

• 

Therefore,  if  a  gas  is  confined  over  water,  its  volume  is,  ctBterie  parQnu, 
always  greater  than  if  it  were  confined  over  mercury;  since  a  quantity  of  aque- 
ous vapor,  proportional  to  the  temperature  of  the  water,  mixes  with  the  gas,  and 
the  tension  of  this  partly  counterbalances  the  column  of  air  that  presses  upon  the 
gas,  and  to  that  extent  neutralizes  the  pressure.  To  ascertain  the  actual  pressure 
upon  the  gas,  we  must  therefore  subtract  from  the  apparent  pressure  so  much  as 
IB  neutralized  by  the  tension  of  the  aqueous  vapor. 

Suppose  we  had  found  a  gas  to  measure  100  c.c.  at  759  mm.  bar.,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  confining  water  being  15**;  how  much  space  would  this  volume  of 
gas  occupy  in  the  dry  state  and  at  760  mm.  of  the  barometer? 

Our  table  gives  the  tension  of  aqueous  vapor  at  15°  =  12-677;  the  gas  is  con- 
sequently not  under  the  apparent  pressure  of  759  mm.,  but  under  the  actual 
pressure  of  759  — 12*677  =  746*828  mm. 


*  Compare  Magnus,  Pogg.  AnnaL  61,  M7. 
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The  calculation  is  dow  very  simple ;  it  proceeds  in  the  manner  shown  in  /?: 
we  say, 

760  :  746-828  ::  100  :  x 
•  a?  =  98-20. 

When  the  volume  of  a  gas  has  thus  been  adjusted  by  the  calculations  in  a 
and  fi,  or  y,  to  the  thermometrical  and  barometrical  conditions  to  which  the 
data  of  Table  V.  refer,  the  percentage  by  weight  may  now  be  readily  calculated 
by  substituting  the  weight  for  the  volume,  and  proceeding  by  simple  rule  of 
three. 

What  is  the  percentage  by  weight  of  nitrogen  in  an  analyzed  substance,  of 
which  0*5  grm.  have  yielded  80  c.  c.  of  dry  nitrogen  gas  at  0"",  and  760  mm. 
bar.? 

In  Table  Y.  we  find  that  1  litre  (1000  c.  c.)  of  nitrogen  gas  at  0**,  and  760  mm. 
bar.,  weighs  1*25456  grm. 

We  say  accordingly: 

1000  :  1-25456  ::  8041  x 

X  =  0-0876. 
And  then : 

0-5  :  0-0876  ::  100  :  a? 

ar  =  7-52. 

The  analyzed  substance  contains  consequently  7-52  per  cent,  by  weight  of 
nitrogen. 

Db.  Gjbbs'  method  of  finding  at  once  the  total  eorrecUon  for  temperature,  preu- 
ure,  and  moUture  in  absolute  determinations  of  nitrogen,  or  other  gases:  * 

**  I  take  a  graduated  tube,  which  I  fill  with  mercury,  then  displace  about 
two-thirds  of  the  mercury  with  air,  and  in\ert  the  tube  into  a  cistern  of  mercury. 
Then  I  make  four  or  five  determinations  of  the  volume  of  the  included  (moist) 
air  in  the  usual  manner,  and  find  the  volume  of  the  air  at  0""  and  760  mm.  as  a 
mean  of  all  the  determinations.  This  tube  I  call  the  companion  tube,  and  it 
always  hangs  in  the  little  room  I  use  for  gas  analyses.  Suppose  the  volume  of 
(dry)  air  at  0"  and  760  mm.  is  132-85  c.  c. 

"Now,  in  making  an  absolute  nitrogen  determination  I  collect  the  nitrogen 
moist  over  mercury,  in  a  graduated  tube,  and  then  suspend  the  measuring  tube 
by  the  side  of  the  companion  tube.  I  then  by  a  cord  and  pulley  bring  the  level 
of  the  mercury  in  the  two  tubes  to  correspond  exactly,  and  then  read  off  the 
volume  of  air  in  the  companion  tulie  and  the  volume  of  nitrogen  in  the  measur- 
ing tube.  I  ought  to  have  stated  that  the  two  tubes  hang  in  the  same  cistern  of 
mercury.  Suppose  the  volume  of  air  in  the  companion  tube  to  be  143  c.  c. ;  then 
the  total  correction  for  temperature,  pressure,  and  moisture  will  be  143  —  132  35 
=  10-65  c.c.  The  correction  for  the  nitrogen  will  then  be  found  by  rule  of 
three.  As  the  observed  volume  of  air  in  the  companion  tube  is  to  the  observed 
volume  of  nitrogen,  so  is  (in  this  case)  1065  to  the  required  correction.  In  this 
way,  when  the  volume  of  air  in  the  companion  tube  is  once  found,  nofvrther 
obset'vatioiis  of  temperature,  pressure,  or  Jieight  of  inercury  above  tlie  mercury  in  t\e. 
cistern  are  necessary.  The  companion  tube  lasts  for  an  indefinite  time.  I  have 
even  used  it  filled  with  water,  without  any  appreciable  change  in  some  weeks, 
but  I  prefer  mercury.     As  the  two  tubes  hang  side  by  side,  there  is  never  an 

*  Private  communication. 
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appreciable  difference  of  temperature.  My  results  are  most  satisfactoiy.  Wil- 
liamson &  Russell  have,  as  you  know,  used  a  companion  tube  for  equating 
prenurei,  but  not  for  finding  the  total  value  of  the  temperature  and  pressure 
correction  at  once;  and  I  believe  that  my  process  is  wholly  new.  Certainly  it  is 
wonderfully  convenient,  and  saves  all  tables  and  labor  of  computation." 

2.  Calculation  cf  the  BenUti  into  Per-cenU  by  Weight,  in  Cases  where  the  Body 
sought  has  been  separated  in  Combination,  or  where  a  Compound  has  to  be  deter- 
mined from  one  of  its  Constituents. 

If  the  body  to  be  determined  has  not  been  weighed  or  measured  in  its  own 
form,  but  in  some  other  form,  e.g.,  carbonic  acid  as  calcium  carbonate,  sulphur 
as  barium  sulphate,  ammonia  as  nitrogen,  chlorine  by  a  standard  solution  of 
iodine,  &c.,  its  quantity  must  first  be  reckoned  from  that  of  the  compound  found 
before  the  calculation  described  in  1  can  be  made. 

This  may  be  accomplished  either  by  rule  of  three  or  by  some  abridged  method. 

Suppose  we  have  weighed  hydrogen  in  the  form  of  water,  and  have  found  1 
grm.  of  water;  how  much  hydrogen  does  this  contain? 

A  molecule  of  water  consists  of: 

Hydrogen 2  at.  =    2  pts. 

Oxygen 1  at.  =  16   ** 


18 


«( 


We  say  accordingly: 

18  :  2  ::  1  :  a? 
X  =  011111. 

Or,  expressed  in  general  terms: 

Water  X  011111  =  JB^drogen, 


517  of  water;  how  much  hydrogen? 
617  X  011111  =  57-444. 

The  following  equation  results  also  from  the  above  proportion: 

-    =  1 
2         X 

18    =   - 

X 

_  1 
.-.    a?   -  j- 

Or,  expressed  in  general  terms. 

Water  divided  ^  9  =  ^drogen. 

EXAMFLB.— 

517  of  water,  how  much  hydrogen? 

^  =  67-444 

In  this  manner  we  may  find  for  every  compound  constant  numbers  by  which 
to  multiply  or  divide  the  weight  of  the  compound,  in  order  to  find  the  weight  of 
the  constituent  sought  (comp.  Table  III.*). 

*  See  Tables  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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Thus,  for  instance,  the  nitrogen  contained  in  ammonium  phktinic  chloride 
may  be  obtained  by  multiplying  the  weight  of  the  latter  by  0*06296;  thus  the 
carbon  may  bo  calculated  from  carbonic  aCid  by  multiplying  the  weight  of  the 
latter  by  0*2727,  or  dividing  it  by  3*666. 

These  numbers  are  by  no  means  so  simple,  conyenient,  and  easy  to  remember 
as  in  the  case  of  hydrogen.  It  is  therefore  advisable,  in  the  case  of  carbonic 
acid,  for  instance,  to  fix  upon  another  general  expression,  viz., 


Carbonic  add  X  8 
11 


=  Carbon; 


12  parts  in  44  (=  ^)  in  carbonic  acid  being  carbon,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
composition: 

0    12 

O,  82 

44 

The  object  in  view  may  also  be  attained  in  a  very  simple  manner,  by  refer- 
ence to  Table  IV.,*  which  gives  the  amount  of  the  constituent  sought  for  every 
number  of  the  compound  found,  from  1  to  9 ;  the  operator  need,  therefore, 
simply  add  the  several  values  together.  ' 

As  regards  hydrogen,  for  instance,  we  find: 

TABLE. 


Found, 
water 

Sought, 
hydrogen 

1 
O-lllll 

0*22228 

8 
0*88333 

4 
0-44444 

6 

o-.vwsss 

6 
0*66667 

7 
0*77778 

8 
0-8RRA9 

9 
1*00000 

From  this  table  it  is  seen  that  1  part  of  water  contains  011111  of  hydrogen, 
that  5  parts  of  water  contain  0  55555  of  hydrogen;  9  parts,  1  00000,  «fec. 

Now  if  we  wish  to  know,  for  instance,  how  much  hydrogen  is  contained  in 
517  parts  of  water,  we  fiud  this  by  adding  the  values  for  5  parts,  for  ^  part, 
and  for  ^^  parts,  thus : 

0-55555 
0011111 
0  0077778 


0-5744388 


Why  the  numbers  are  to  be  placed  in  this  manner,  and  not  as  follows: 

0  55555 
011111 
0-77778 

1-44444 

is  self-evident,  since  arranging  them  in  the  latter  way  would  be  adding  the  value 
for  5,  for  1,  and  for  7  (5  +  1  +  7  ==  13),  and  not  for  5*17.    This  reflection  shows 


*  See  Tables  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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also  that,  to  find  the  amount  of  hydrogen  contained  in  517  parts  of  water,  the 
points  must  be  transposed  as  follows: 

55-555 
11111 
0-77778 


57-44888 


3.  CaleukUian  of  the  EenUts  of  Indirect  Analyaes  into  Per-cents  by  Weight. 

The  import  of  th3  term  ''  indirect  analysis"  as  defined  in  §  151,  p.  478  shows 
sufficiently  that  no  universally  applicable  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  the  calcula- 
tions which  have  to  be  made  in  indirect  analyses.  The  selection  of  the  right 
way  must  be  left  in  every  special  case  to  the  intelligence  of  the  analyst.  I  will 
here  give  the  mode  of  calculating  the  results  in  the  more  important  indirect 
separations  described  in  Section  V.  They  may  serve  as  examples  for  other 
similar  calculations. 

a.  Indirect  Determination  of  Sodium  and  Potassium. 

This  is  effected  by  determining  the  sum  total  of  the  chlorides,  and  the  chlo- 
rine contained  in  them. 

The  calculation  may  be  made  as  follows: 

Suppose  we  have  found  8  grm.  of  sodium  and  potassium  chlorides,  and  in 
these  8  grm.  1*6877  of  chlorine. 


Chlorine. 

Mol.  KCL 

Chlorine  found. 

85-46 

• 
• 

74-59 

•  • 

•  • 

1-6877     :    X 

X 

MM 

8-55007. 

If  all  the  chlorine  present  were  combined  with  potassium,  the  weight  of  the 
chloride  would  amount  to  8*55007.  As  the  chloride  weighs  less,  sodium  chloride 
is  present,  and  this  in  a  quantity  proportional  to  the  difference  {i.e.,  8*55007  —  8 
=  -55007),  which  is  calculated  as  follows: 

The  difference  between  the  mol.  weight  of  ECl  and  that  of  NaCl  (16  09)  is 
to  the  mol.  weight  of  NaOl  (58*50),  as  the  difference  found  is  to  the  sodium 
chloride  present: 

16  09  :  68-50  ::    55007  :  x 
a?  =  2  NaCl 
and  8  -  2  =   1  KCl. 

From  this  the  following  short  rule  is  derived: 

Multiply  the  quantity  of  chlorine  in  the  mixture  by  2*1085,  deduct  from  the 
product  the  sum  of  the  chlorides,  and  multiply  the  remainder  by  8*6858;  the 
product  expresses  the  quantity  of  sodium  chloride  contained  in  the  mixed  chlo- 
ride. 

b.  Indirect  Determination  of  Strontium  and  Calcium. 

This  may  be  effected  by  determining  the  sum  total  of  the  carbonates,  and  the 
carbonic  acid  contained  in  them  (§  154,  81).  Suppose  we  have  found  2  grm.  of 
mixed  carbonate,  and  in  these  2  grm.  0*7888  of  carbonic  acid. 


HoLCO, 

Mol.  SrCOs 

COt  focmd. 

44 

147  50 

•• 
•• 

0-7888    :    x 

X 

= 

2*47498. 
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If,  therefore,  the  whole  of  the  carbonic  acid  were  combined  with  strontia, 
the  weight  of  the  carbonate  would  amount  to  2*47498  grm.  The  deficiency, 
=  0*47498,  is  proportional  to  tlie  calcium  carbonate  present,  which  is  calculated 
as  follows: 

The  difference  between  the  molecule  of  SrCO«  and  the  molecule  of  CaCO« 
(47-50)  is  to  the  molecule  of  CaCOi  (100)  as  the  difference  found  is  to  the 
calcium  carbonate  contained  in  the  mixed  salt: 

.%    47-5  :  100  ::  0*47498  :  z 
«  =  1. 

The  mixture,  therefore,  consists  of  1  grm.  calcium  carbonate  and  1  grm. 
strontium  carbonate. 

From  this  the  following  short  rule  is  derived : 

Multiply  the  carbonic  acid  found  by  8*8523,  deduct  from  the  product  the  sum 
of  the  carbonates,  and  multiply  the  difference  by  210526;  the  product  expresses 
the  .quantity  of  the  calcium  carbonate. 

c.  Indirect  Determination  of  Chlorine  and  Bromine  (§  169,  1). 

Let  us  suppose  the  mixture  of  silver  chloride  and  bromide  to  have  weighed 
2  grm.,  and  the  diminution  of  weight  consequent  upon  the  transmission  of 
chlorine  to  have  amounted  to  0*1  grm.  How  much  chlorine  is  there  in  the  mixed 
salt  and  how  much  bromine? 

The  decrease  of  weight  here  is  simply  the  difference  between  the  weight  of 
the  silver  bromide  originally  present,  and  that  of  the  silver  chloride  which  has 
replaced  it ;  if  this  is  borne  in  mind,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  calculation 
which  follows: 

The  difference  between  the  molecules  of  silver  bromide  and  silver  chloride  is 
to  the  molecule  of  silver  bromide  as  the  ascertained  decrease  of  weight  is  to  x, 
i.e.,  to  the  silver  bromide  originally  present  in  the  mixture: 

44*49  :  187-88  ::  0*1  :  ar 

X  =  0-422297. 

The  2  grm.  of  the  mixture  therefore  contained  0  422297  grm.  silver  bromide, 
and  consequently  2  -  0422297  =  1-577703  grm.  silver  chloride. 

It  results  from  the  above,  that  we  need  simply  multiply  the  ascertained 
decrease  of  weight  by 

187  "88    .       ,      .  ckeM\g\m 
—rr-n^  *•<'•.  by  4*22297 
44-49  ^ 

to  find  the  amount  of  silver  bromide  originally  present  in  the  analyzed  mixture 
And  if  we  know  this,  we  also  know  of  course  the  amount  of  the  silver  chloride; 
and  from  these  data  we  next  calculate  the  quantities  of  chlorine  and  bromine  in 
the  ordinary  way. 

SUPPLEJkTENT  TO  I. 
REMARKS  ON  LOSS  AND  EXCESS  IN  ANALYSES,    AND  ON  TAKING  THE  ATERAOE. 

If,  in  the  analysis  of  a  substance,  one  of  the  constituents  is  estimated  from 
the  loss,  or,  in  other  words,  by  subtracting  from  the  original  weight  of  the  analyzed 
substance  the  ascertained  united  weight  of  the  other  constituents,  it  is  evident 
that  in  the  subsequent  percentage  calculation  the  sum  total  must  invariably  be 
100.     Every  loss  suffered  or  excess  obtained  in  the  determination  of  the  several 
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constituents  will,  of  course,  fall  exclusively  upon  the  one  constituent  which  is 
otimated  from  the  loss.  Hence  estimations  of  this  kind  cannot  be  considered 
accurate,  unless  the  other  constituents  have  been  determined  by  good  methods, 
ad  with  the  greatest  care.  The  accuracy  of  the  results  will,  of  course,  be  the 
greater,  the  less  the  number  of  constituents  determined  in  the  direct  wuy. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  every  constituent  of  the  analyzed  compound  has  been 
determined  separately,  it  is  obvious  that,  were  the  results  absolutely  accurate, 
the  united  weight  of  the  several  constituents  must  be  exactly  equal  to  the  origi- 
nal weight  of  the  analyzed  substance.  Since,  however,  as  we  have  seen  in  §  96, 
certain  inaccuracies  attach  to  every  analysis,  without  exception,  the  sum  total  of 
the  results  in  the  percentage  calculation  will  sometimes  exceed,  and  sometimes 
fall  short  of,  100. 

In  all  cases  of  this  description,  the  only  proper  way  is  to  give  the  results  as 
actually  found. 

Thus,  for  instance,  Pelouze  found,  in  his  analysis  of  chromate  of  potassium 

chloride, 

Potassium 21*88 

Chlorine 19-41 

Chromic  acid 68-21 

99-50 
Bbbzelius,  in  his  analysis  of  potassium  uranate, 

Potassa 12-8 

Uranic  oxide 868 

99  6 
Plattner,  in  his  analysis  of  pyrrhotite. 

Of  Fahlun.  Of  Brasil. 

Iron 59-72  5964 

Sulphur 40-22  40-48 

99-94  100-07 

It  is  altogether  inadmissible  to  distribute  any  chance  deficiency  or  excess 
proportionately  among  the  several  constituents  of  the  analyzed  compound,  as 
*Uch  deficiency  or  excess  of  course  never  arises  from  the  several  estimations  m 
the  same  measure:  moreover,  such  '* doctoring"  of  the  analysis  deprives  other 
chemists  of  the  power  of  judging  of  its  accuracy.  No  one  need  be  ashamed  to 
Confess  having  obtained  somewhat  too  little  or  somewhat  too  much  in  an  analysis, 
provided,  of  course,  the  deficiency  or  excess  be  confined  within  certain  limits, 
which  differ  in  different  analyses,  and  which  the  experienced  chemist  always 
knows  how  to  fix  properly. 

In  cases  where  an  analysis  has  been  made  twice,  or  several  times,  it  is  usual 
to  take  the  mean  as  the  most  correct  result  It  is  obvious  that  an  average  of  the 
kind  deserves  the  greoter  confidence  the  less  the  results  of  the  several  analyses 
differ.  The  results  of  the  several  onalyses  must,  however,  also  be  given,  or,  at 
all  events,  the  maximum  and  minimum.  . 

Since  the  accuracy  of  an  analysis  is  not  dependent  upon  the  quantity  of  sub- 
stance employed  (provided  always  this  quantity  be  not  altogether  too  small),  the 
average  of  the  results  of  several  analyses  is  to  be  taken  quite  independently  of 
the  quantities  used ;  in  other  words,  you  must  not  add  together  the  quantities 
used,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  weights  obtained  in  the  several  analyses  on  the 
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other,  and  deduce  from  these  data  the  percentage  amount;  but  yea  murt  al 
culate  the  latter  from  the  results  of  each  amdysis  separately,  and  then  take  At 
mean  of  the  numbers  so  obtained. 

Suppose  a  substance,  which  we  will  call  AB,  contains  fifty  per  cent  of  I: 
and  suppose  two  analyses  of  this  substance  have  given  the  following  results: 

(1)  2  grm.  AB  gave  0*90  grm.  of  A. 

(2)  50  **  *•  2400  •* 

From  1,  it  resulte  that  AB  contains  49*50  per  cent  of  A. 
"     2,  ••  *•         48-00 


Total 97-50  | 

Mean 48-75 

It  would  be  quite  erroneous  to  say 

2  +  50  =  52  of  AB  gave  0*99  + 24  00  =  24-99  of  A, 

therefore  100  of  AB  contain  48  06  of  A; 

for  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  this  way  of  calculating  destroys  nearly  altogetbci 
the  influence  of  the  more  accurate  analysis  (1)  upon  the  average,  on  acooontof 
the  proportionally  small  amount  of  substance  used. 

II. -DEDUCTION  OF  FORMULA. 

1.  Frtm  the  percentages  of  tingle  dementi  in  eampouneU, 

The  process  of  deducing  an  empirical  formula  from  the  expression  of  ftt 
composition  of  a  compound  in  parts  per  hundred  of  its  constituents  (t.«.,  its  per- 
centage composition)  will  be  readily  understood  by  considering  first  the  »b*- 
what  simpler  reverse  process  of  calculating  percentage  compositions  Um 
formulae. 

Applying  this  latter  process  to  the  formula,  for  instance,  of  mannite,  CtHuOi. 
we  first  compute  from  the  relative  number  of  atoms  of  the  elements  shown  by 
the  formula  the  relative  quantities  by  weight  of  each,  by  means  of  their  known 
atomic  weights. 

Carbon 6  at.  X  12  =    72  pts.  by  weight 

Hydrogen..  14  "    X    1  =    14  ** 
Oxygen ....     6  **    X  16  =    96   " 


182   "        "  ofmannite. 

Since  182  pts.  of  the  compound  contain -72  pts.  of  carbon,  the  number  of  pto- 
of  carbon  which  100  contain  may  be  found  by  the  rule  of  three: 

182  :  100  :    72  :  « 
100 


182 


X  72  =    89-56  carbon. 


100  * 

In  like  manner  ^oo  X  14  =     7*69  hydrogen. 

100 

i^X96=    62-75  oxygen. 
100-00 
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Betnmlng  now  to  the  first  expression  of  the  relatiye  quantities,  which  was 

ebtained  by  mtiltiplying  the  relative  number  of  atoms  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and 

bydrogen  by  their  atomic  weights,  it  is  evident  by  dividing  the  relative  quantities 

liy  the  atomic  weights,  the  relative  number  of  atoms  will  again  be  obtained: 

« 
Parts  of  carbon 72  +  12  =    6  carbon  atoms. 

*'    **  hydrogen 14 -h    1  =  14  hydrogen  ** 

*•    "  oxygen 06  +  16  =    6  oxygen      ** 


It  is  moreover  evident  that  if  numbers  obtained  by  increasing  or  diminishing 
78,  14,  and  96  proportionally,  be  divided  by  12,  1,  and  16  respectively,  the 
resulting  quotients  will  express  the  atomic  ratio  also : 

100 
Carbon 73  X  r^  =    89*56  +  12  =  8-296  carbon  atoms. 

Hydrogen. ...  14  X  ^  =      7  69  -«-    1  =  7690  hydrogen  " 

100 
Oxygen W  X  ~  =    52*75  -h  16  =  8*296  oxygen     " 

182  100*00 

The  atomic  ratio  is  found  therefore  by  dividing  the  percentages  of  the  elementi 
iy  their  atomie  weights.  In  the  present  case,  the  formula  Os.s9eH7.e9cO1.s9e 
expresses  the  relative  number  of  atoms. 

It  now  remains  to  find  the  smallest  whole  numbers  that  express  exactly,  or 
approximately,  the  same  atomic  ratio  as  those  directly  obtained  by  such  calcula- 
^n.  This  is  usually  best  done  by  dividing  each  number  by  the  smallest,  and 
multiplying,  if  necessary,  the  resulting  quotients  by  some  number  that  will 
'Vbolly  or  nearly  eliminate  their  fractional  parts: 

8-296  -4-  8*296  =  1         X  8  =  8 
7*690  -+■  3*296  =  2*383  X  8  =  6*999 
8*296  +  8*296  =  1         X  8  =  8. 

It  can  now  be  seen  that  8,  7,  8  are  the  smallest  whole  numbers  which  can 
express  the  relative  number  of  atoms  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  respec- 
tively, i.e.,  that  CsHtOi  is  the  empirical  formula. 

When,  as  in  the  present  example,  the  percentage  composition  is  calculated 
trom  a  formula,  the  empirical  formula  deduced  from  it  will,  of  course,  exhibit 
the  same  relative  number  of  atoms  as  the  original  formula,  except  the  slight 
Yariation  arising  from  neglecting  fractions  in  divisions.  But  when  the  empirical 
formula  is  deduced  from  a  percentage  composition  found  by  analysis,  it  cannot 
be  expected  that  the  calculated  atomic  ratio  can  be  expressed  exactly  by  small 
whole  numbers. 

Oppkbxann  found  by  actual  analysis  of  mannite: 

C 8981 

H 7*71 

0 52*98 

which,  calculated  as  above,  gives  Ct.sTeH7.TioOt.111  as  the  first  formula.    Divid- 
ing each  number  by  the  least,  this  becomes  CiHi.tttOi.oio,  which  multiplied  by 
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8  gives  CaHT.tfttOt.ttt.  These  last  numbers  show  that  the  csfbon,  hj&to^ 
and  oxygen  atoms  found  by  analysis  are  so  nearly  in  the  proportion  8,  7,  3,  ti 
it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  CiHtOs  is  a  correct  empirical  formula,  and  tl 
the  slight  differences  from  these  numbers  exhibited  by  the  numbers  tctoi 
obtained,  arc  due  to  defects  inherent  in  the  method  of  analysis  used  \ 
can  judge  better  whether  such  differences  are  greater  than  may  be  due  to  en 
in  analysis  by  calculating  from  the  deduced  formula  the  percentage  compositi 
which  it  requires  and  comparing  it  with  that  found.  The  composition  fou 
may  also  be  compared  with  that  required  by  any  other  assumed  formula  whi 
it  indicates  to  be  possible. 

Fotind.  Calculated  for  CaH,0».  ForC«H«0«. 

Carbon 8981                  89*56  89-67 

Hydrogen 7-71                    7*69  744 

Oxygen 52*98                  52*75  52*89 

100*00  100*00  100-00 

2.  From  the  percentagtt  of  groupi  qfelemenU  in  compounds. 

a.   When  isomarphous  eanUituenU  art  not  present 

In  the  analysis  of  oxygen  salts,  although  data  are  obtained  from  which  tl 
percentage  of  each  element  or  each  radical  present  might  be  computed,  it  is£ 
more  convenient,  and  in  fact  customaiy,  to  calculate  the  percentage  of  .oxid 
and  water  equivalent  in  quantity  to  the  elements  (see  §  67,  p.  181) 

For  example,  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  sodium  ammonium  phosptu 
were  presented  in  this  form: 

Na,0        17-93 

(XH4),0      15-23 

80,  46  00 

H,0         2084 

100-00 

From  this  statement  the  percentage  of  each  element  might  first  be  calculate 
and  next  the  empirical  formula  by  the  method  already  described.  Thesar 
end  may  be  attained  by  the  following  shorter  course. 

Applying  the  term  **  molecule"  to  each  group  of  elements  here  presented, 
is  evident  that  the  relative  number  of  molecules  of  sodium  oxide,  ammoniu 
oxide,  sulphuric  anlmlride  and  water  can  be  found  by  dividing  the  quantity 
each  by  its  molecular  weight — a  process  the  same  in  principle  as  that  employ" 
for  cftlculating  atomic  ratio  (p.  848). 

Relative  quantities.  Molecular  weights.       RelatiTO  number  of  molecules. 

Na,0        17-93  -f-      62  08      =  -2888      -i-      -2888      =     1 

(NIIO^O      15-23  -*-      5208      =  '2928      -i-      -2888      =     HI 

SO,  46  00  -^      80-  =  -5750      •*-      '2888      =     l-» 

11,0         20-84  -*-      18*         =  11577      -i-      '2888      =     400 

The  numbers  1,  101,  1-99,  4,  are  so  nearly  in  the  same  proportion  as  1, 1.  2. 
that  there  can   be  no  doubt    that   (Naa6),(XH«),0),(SO,),(H,0)4  is  a  com" 
formula.     This  formula  shows  necessarily  the  same  grouping  of  elements  ih 
was  used   in  stating  the  percentage  composition.     Rearranging  the  order 
which  the  symbols  of  the  elements  stand,  (Na,0),(NH4),0)i(SO,),(HtO)i 
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KatNiStHiaOit,  and  dividing  by  2,  we  obtain  the  strictly  empirical  formula 
NaN8H,0«. 

RoLtionalformuia. — EUiYing  obtained  the  empirical  formula  of  a  compound, 
my  iheoretical  conclusion  regarding  its  molecular  weights  may  be  expressed  by 
iocreasing  (if  necessary)  each  atom  an  equal  number  of  times;  and  any  supposi- 
tion, suggestion,  or  conclusion  regardlDg  its  chemical  constitution  may  be 
expressed  by  a  conformable  arrangement  of  the  atoms.  From  the  empirical 
formulae  of  most  oxygen  salts  rational  formulse  may  be  readily  deduced.  In 
the  above  case,  for  instance  (sodium  ammonium  sulphate),  NnNSHoGs  = 
NaNH4SOtH40«;  a  rational  formula  implying  that  the  nitrogen  exists  in  the 
form  of  ammonium  and  the  sulphur  in  the  form  of  the  acid  radical  Sd 
(mlphuryl). 

By  inspection  of  the  component  parts  of  this  formula  it  is  seen  that  the  sum 
of  the  quantivalence  of  the  two  basic  radicals  Na'  and  (NU«)'  equals  that  of  the 
acid  radical  (SCO*.  The  salt  must  therefore  bo  a  normal  salt,  and  none  of  the 
hydrogen  can  be  in  combination  with  either  basic  or  acid  radical  Two  atoms 
of  oxygen  are  required  to  unite  the  radicals,  leaving  (HsO)«.  This  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  4  atoms  of  hydrogen  exist  in  the  form  of  water,  which  is  in 
a  state  of  combination  called  water  of  crystallization— 

NaNH^SCH^G*  =  nH4-0>  ^^«  +  ^^^«^- 

h.  When  i9omorphou$  constituents  are  present. 

In  deducing  formulae,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  closely  related  elements 
Of  radicals,  more  especially  the  basic  metals,  may  replace  each  other  in  nil  pro- 
Portions.     Elements  of  like  quantivalence  are  oftenest  found  replacing  each 
other,  but  in  some  cases  equivalent  amounts  of  elements  having  different  valence 
appear  to  replace  each  other.    The  following  example  will  illustnite  the  kind 
of  formula  and  method  of  deducing  it  commonly  used  in  such  cases. 

8.  L.  Penfield  found  by  analysis  of  triphylile  the  following  composition: 

Molecular  weights.       Mol.  ratio.  At.  ratio. 

P,0,       44-76    +     143        =     -815     X     3    =     P  630 


=  R'  -688 


FeO  26-40+73  =  366                       Fe  3661 

MnO  17-84    +      71  =  351                        Mn  -251  I 

CaO           -24-1-56  =  004                       Ca  004  \ 

MgO          -47-1-40  =  -013                       Mg  012  J 

Li,0        9-86-1-80  =  -813  X    3    =    Li  624  <_  j,,  .««. 

Na,0         -85    -I-      7808  =  005  X     3    =    Na  010 )   "  ^^    ^"^ 

H,0           -43                                                            O  2  525 


90-84 


Disregarding  the  small  amount  of  water,  the  relative  numbers  of  molecules 
of  the  oxides  (mol.  ratio)  are  first  found  by  dividing  quantities  by  molecular 
weights,  as  in  the  preceding  example.  Next  the  atoms  contained  by  the  mole- 
cules are  written  in  another  column  (at.  ratio).  This  column,  iriih  the  adjoined 
symbols,  is  the  empirical  formula.  It  is  apparent,  or  can  be  proved  by  trial,  that 
the  numbers  of  different  atoms  are  not  in  any  simple  ratio.  Such  an  atomic 
relation  is  to  be  expected  when  isomorphous  constituents  are  present.  It 
remains  now  to  unite  the  atoms  of  such  elements  as  are  supposed  to  be  capable 
of  mutually  replacing  each  other,  and  ascertain  whether  the  numbers  thus 
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obtained  are  in  any  simple  proportion.  For  this  purpose  let  R'  represent  one 
atom  of  any  dyad  basic  metal  and  R'  one  atom  of  any  monad  basic  metal  present 
The  sum  of  the  dyad  atoms  is  '683;  that  of  the  monad  atoms,  '684,  as  above  shown. 
The  atomic  ratio  thus  obtained  is  expressed  by  the  formula  R'tstR'ea4Peso08fttk; 
or  simpler,  dividing  by  630,  almost  exactly  by  R'RT04  which  is  equal  to 

\0-R', 

anhydrous  normal  lithium  ferrous  phosphate  in  which  iron  is  partially  replaced 

by  manganese,  magnesium,  and  calcium;  and  lithium  to  a  slight  extent  by 
sodium. 

It  may  be  here  observed  that  in  presenting  atomic  ratios  in  connection  with 
analyses  of  natural  oxygen  salts  (minerals),  computation  and  statement  of 
oxygen  atoms  is  often  omitted,  since  they  may  be  deduced  from  a  formula  show- 
ing the  other  constituents.  Omitting  oxygen  in  the  above  example  we  have 
R'R'P.  By  referring  to  the  percentage  composition  it  is  seen  that  for  two  P 
five  O  must  be  present, — for  two  R'  one  0» — for  one  R'  one  O.  Doubling 
R'R'P  and  appending  to  each  constituedt  the  required  oxygen  atoms,  we  have: 
R'tOaR'aOPtO.  =  R'.R'.P,08,  and  dividing  by  2.  R'R'PG*,  as  before. 
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Table  L 
atomic  weights  of  the  elements  considered  in  the  pbeflent  work.* 


Aluminium 

Antimony 

Arsenic 

Barium 

Bismutli 

Boron 

Bromine 

Cadmium 

Cnsium 

Calcium 

Carbon 

Chlorine 

Chromium 

Cobalt 

Copper 

Fluorine 

Gold 

Hydrogen 

Iodine 

Iron 

Lead 

Lithium 


Alt 

8b  f 

As 

Ba 

Bi 

B 

Br 

Cd 

Cs 

Ca 

C 

a 

Cr 

Co 

Cu 

Fl 

Au 

H 

I 

Fe 

Pb 

Li 


27  50 

122-00 

7500 

13700 

208*00 

11-00 

70  95 

11200 

188-00 

40-00 

12-00 

85  46 

52-48 

59-00 

08-40 

19-00 

196-71 

100 

126*85 

56-00 

207-00 

7-00 


Magnesium 

Mg 

Manganese 

Mn 

Mercury 

Molybdenum 

Nickel 

mI 

Ni 

Nitrogen 

N 

Oxygen 
Paflaidium 

0 

Pd 

Phosphorus 

P 

Platinum 

Pt 

Potassium 

K 

Rubidium 

Rb 

Selenium 

8e 

Silicon 

Si 

Silver 

Ag 

Sodium 

Na 

Strontium 

8r 

Sulphur 

6 

Tin 

Sn 

Titanium 

Tl 

Uranium 

Ur 

Zinc 

Zn 

24-00 
55-00 

200-00 
9200 
59-00 
14-04 
16  00 

106-58 
81-00 

19718 
89-18 
85-40 
79-00 
2800 

107-98 
28-04 
87  60 
82-00 

11800 
50-00 

287-60 
6506 


TABLE  n 


coMPOBrnoN  of  the  basic  and  ACID  oxmsa. 


Qroup  L 


a.   BASIC  0ZIDB8L 


Ciesia. 


Cst 
O.. 


Cs,0. 


.26600 94-88 

.  1600 5-67 


.282-00 100-00 


Hubidia. 


Rb,. 
O... 


.170-80 91-48 

.  1600 8-57 


Rb,0 186.80. 


100.00 


*  [The  numbers  here  g^Ten  are  based  on  the  atomic  weights  used  in  the  sixth  Qermaa 
editSottf  the  atomic  weights  of  the  **  old  system"  being  doubled  when  necessary.] 

tBecent  critical  inTestigations— by  J.  P.  Cookb,  on  the  atomic  weight  of  antimony^-Aj 
J.  W.  Mauxt,  on  that  of  aluminium,  have  conclusively  shown  that  190  and  ST'OS  respectively 
should  be  taken  as  the  atomic  weights  of  these  elements.  See  Transactions  of  Am.  Acad, 
fci.,  18, 1ft,  Atomjc  Weight  of  Antimony,  and  Philoaophical  Transactions  of  the  Boyal  Socte^ 
(London),  Revision  of  the  Atomic  Weight  of  Aluminium. 
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Potassa. 


O. 


K,0. 


Soda. 


.Na,. 
O.. 


Na,0. 


Lithia. 


Li,. 
O.. 


Li,0. 


Ammonium  oxide. 


.(NH4),. 
O 


(NH4)«0 «2 


Group  IL 


Baryta 


Ba. 
O., 


BaO. 


Strontia. 


.Sr, 
O. 


SrO. 


Lime. 


Ca. 
O. 


CaO. 


Magnesia. 


Mg. 
O.. 


MgO. 


Group  III. 
Alumina 


,AU, 
O,. 


A1,0, 


Chromic  oxide Cr«, 

O,. 


Cr.O, 152 


Group  IV. 

Zinc  oxide Zn, 

O. 


ZnO 


78-26 88« 

1600 1«W 

94-26 

4608 

1600  

6208 

1400 

1600 

8000 

86-16 

1600 

•16 

.18700 

.  1600 

.15800 

.  87-50 

,  1600 

.103-50 

.  4000 

.  1600 

.  5600 

..  2400 

.  1600 

•00 

•00 

•00 

10800 100  00 

. 104-06 68-62 

.  4800 

•96 

6506 

1600 

81-06 


40 


55 

48 
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ManganouB  oxide. 


.Mn 
O.. 


55 
16 


MnO 


Manganic  oxide. 


Mn,. 


.  71 

110 
,  48 


Mn,0, 158 


Kickeloufl  oxide. 


.Ni, 
O. 


50 
16 


NiO. 


Cobaltous  oxide. 


Co. 
O.. 


75 

50 
16 


CoO, 


Cobaltic  oxide. 


Co,. 
O,. 


75 

118 
48 


Co,0,. 


Ferrous  oxide. 


Fe. 
O. 


166 

56 
16 


FeO. 


Ferric  oxide. 


Fe,. 
O,. 


72 

112 
48 


Fe,Oi 


160 


00. 
00. 


00. 
00. 


00. 

00. 
00. 


00. 

00. 
00. 


00. 

00. 
00 


00. 

00. 
00 


00. 


00.... 
00 


Group  V. 
Silver  oxide 


77 
22 


00 100 


60 
30 


100 

.  78 
21 


100 

78 
21 


100 

71 
28 


100 

,  77 
22 


100 

.  70 
80 


00 10000 


46 
54 


00 

62 
88 


00 

67 
88 


00 

67 
88 


00 

08 
02 


00 

78 
22 


00 

00 
00 


.  Ag, 215-86 08 

O 1600 6 


Ag,0, 


Lead  oxide. 


.Pb, 
0.. 


.281-86 100 

.20700 02 

.  1600 7 


PbO. 


.22800 100 


MercurouB  oxide. 


Hg, 40000 06 

0 1600 8 


Hg,0. 


Mercuric  oxide. 


Hg. 
O.. 


.41600 100 

20000 02 

.  1600 7 


HgO. 


.21600 100 


10 
00 


00 

88 
17 


00 

15 
85 


00 

50 

41 


00 
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CuprooB  oxide. 


Cu,. 
O... 


.136*80 88-80 

.  1600 1120 


Ou,0. 


Cupric  oxide. 


.Cu, 
O.. 


,142-80 10000 

68-40 79-85 

.  16-00 2016 


CuO. 


Bismuth  trioxide. 


.Bi.. 
O,. 


.  79-40 10000 

.41600 89-66 

.  48-00 10-84 


Bi,0, 


Cadmium  oxide.. 


Cd. 
O., 


.464-00 100-00 

.11200 87-50 

.  1600 12-50 


CdO, 


.12800 10000 


Gboup  VL 
Auric  oxide 


.Aus. 
O,. 


892 

,  48 


Au,Ot 440 


Platinic  oxide. 


.197 
82 


RO,. 


ADtimonious  oxide 


,8ba. 

o,.. 


.229 

.244 

.  48 


SbaO,, 


Stannous  oxide 


Sn,. 
O.. 


.292 

.118 
.  16 


SnO. 


Stannic  oxide.. 


.Sn. 


.134 

.118 
.  32 


SnO,. 


Arsenious  oxide. 


Ath. 


150 

.150 

.  48 


As,0, 198 


Arsenic  oxide 


Asa.. . 
O, 

ASaO*. 


150 

80 

.230 


00. 
00. 


00. 

18. 
00. 


18. 

00. 
00. 


00. 

00. 
00. 


00. 

00. 
00. 


00 

00. 

00. 


00. 

00. 
00. 

00. 


89 

09 

10 

•91 

100 

00 

86 

04 

13 

96 

100 

00 

83 

56 

16- 

44 

100' 

00 

88" 

06 

11 

94 

100 

00 

78 

67 

21 

33 

100 

00 

75 

•76 

24 

•24 

100 

•00 

65 

•22 

84 

'78 

.100 

•00 
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b,   ACn>  OZIDJE8  (ANHTDRIDBS). 


Chromic  anhydride. 


Cr. 
O,. 


CrO,. 


fiolphoric  anhydride. 


.8.. 
O,. 


80.. 


Phosphoric  anhydride. 


P.. 
O.. 


P.O.. 


Boradc  anhydride. 


.B„ 
O. 


B,0., 


Oxalic  anhydride.. 


O,. 


CO, 


Carbonic  anhydride 


O, 


CO, 


Silicic  anhydride. 


.81. 
O.. 


810,. 


Nitric  anhydride. 


.N,. 
O.. 


N,0, 


62 

48 


100 

82 

48 


80 

82 

80 


142 

.  22 

.  48 


70 

24 

48 


72 

12 
82 


44 

28 
82 


00 

28 
80 


108 


48 52  28 

00 47-77 


48 10000 

00 4000 

00 6000 


00 10000 

00 48-66 

00 66-84 


00 10000 

00 81-48 

00 68-67 


00 10000 

00 88-88 

00 66-67 


00 100-00 

00 27-27 

00 72-78 


00 10000 


00 46-67 

00 68-88 


00 100-00 

08 26-»8 

00........  74-02 


08 10000 


Chloric  anhydride. 


CI, 
O.. 


70  92 46-99 

80-00 6801 


C1,0. 160-92 100-00 
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TABLE  ra. 

BEDUCTION    OF   COMPOUNDS    FOUND   TO   CONBTITUXNT8    SOUGHT    BT    BIMPLB 

MULTIPLICATION    OB    DIVISION. 

This  Table  contains  only  some  of  the  more  frequently  occurring  compounds 
the  formuIsB  preceded  by  I  give  absolutely  accurate  results. 

Fob  bfOBOANic  Analysis. 

CABBON  DIOXIDE. 

I  Calcium  Carbonate  X  0.44  =  Carbon  dioxide. 

CHLOBINB. 

silver  chloride  X  0*2478  =  Chlorine. 

COPPEB. 

Cupric  oxide  X  0'79849  =  Copper. 

IBON. 

I  Ferric  oxide  X  0-7  =  Iron. 

!  Ferric  oxide  x  0*9  =  Ferrous  oxide. 

LEAD. 

Lead  oxide  X  0*9288  =  Lead. 

MAGNESIA. 

Magnesium  pyrophosphate  X  0  '36036  =  Magnesia,  s 

MANGANESE. 

Protosesquioxide  of  manganese  X  0*72052  =  Manganese. 
Protosesquioxide  of  manganese  X  0  •93013  =  Manganous  oxide. 

PHOSPHORIC  ANHYDRIDE  (PjO*). 

Magnesium  pyrophosphate  X  0*6396  =  Phosphoric  acid. 
Uranyl  pyrophosphate  ((UOaHPaOr)  X  0  1991  •=  PsO*. 

POTASSIUM. 

Potassium  chloride  X  0*5246    =  Potassium. 
Potassium  sulphate  X  0*54092  =  Potassa. 
Potassium  platinic  chloride  X  0*30557. 

or 
Potassium  platinic  chloride 

3*2725 

Potassium  platinic  chloride  X  0*19308  ' 

or 
Potassium  platinic  chloride  ^  =  Potassa. 

6*179 


'  =  Potassium  chloride. 
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80DA. 

Bodiom  chloride  X  0*6806    =  Soda. 
Sodium  sulphate  X  0*48694  =  Soda. 

8TJLPHUB. 

Barium  sulphate  X  0*18784  =  Sulphur. 

SITLFHURIO  ACID. 

Barium  sulphate  X  0*84885  =  Sulphuric  anhydride  (SO.). 

Fob  Organic  Analysis. 

CABBON. 

Carbon  dioxide  X  0*2727  1 

or 
Carbon  dioxide 


8-666 
or  • 

Carbon  dioxide  X  8 

11 


-  =  Carbon. 


HTDBOGBN. 


Water  X  0*11111  1 

or 
Water 


-  =  Hydrogen. 


NITBOOEN. 


Ammonium  platinic  chloride  X  0*06206  =  Nitrogen. 
Platinum  X  0*1424  =  Nitrogen. 
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TABLE 

Showing  the  Amount  of  the 
Number  of  the 


Qemeoti. 


Aluminium . . 
(Ammonium). 


Antimony.... 


Arsenic. 


Barium. 


FotmdL 


Alumina 

AUO, 

Ammonium  chloride 

NH4CI 

Ammonium  platinic  chloride 

(NHiCl),-  PtCli 


Ammonium  platinic  chloride 

(NH4Cl),PtCl4 

Ajitimonious  oxide 

Sb,0. 

Antimonious  sulphide 

Sb,S, 


Antimonious  sulphide 

SbaS, 
Antimony  tetroxide 

Sba04 

Arsenious  oxide 

ASaOs 


Arsenic  oxide 

AssOft 
Arsenic  oxide 

ASaOft 

Arsenious  sulphide 

ASaSt 


Arsenious  sulphide 

ASaSt 

Baryta 

BaO 

Barium  sulphate 

BaBO* 


Sooi^ 


Aluminium 

Al 

Ammonia 

NH, 

Ammonium  oxide 

(NH4),0 


Ammonia 

NH. 
Antimony 

8b 
Antimony 

8b 


Antimonious  oxide 

SbaO, 

Antimonious  oxide 

SbaO, 

Arsenic 

Ab 


Arsenic 

As 

Arsenious  oxide 

ASaOj 

Arsenious  oxide 

ASaOs 


Arsenic  oxide 

0.98496 

ASaOs 

Barium 

0.89542 

Ba 

Baryta 

0.65665 

BaO 

0.58898 
0.81850 
0.11677 


0.07641 
0.88562 
0.71765 


0.85882 
0.94805 
0.75758 


0.65217 
0.86087 
0.80488 
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IV. 

Constituent  soaght  for  eveiy 
Compound  found. 


8 

8 

4 

6 

0 

7 

8 

9 

1.06796 

1.60194 

2.13592 

2.66990 

3.20389 

8.73787 

4.27185 

4.80588 

0.63701 

0.95551 

1.27402 

1.59252 

1.91103 

2.22953 

2.54804 

2.86654 

0.23853 

0.35030 

0.46706 

0.58383 

0.70060 

0.81786 

0.93413 

1.05089 

0.15282 

I 
1 

0.22923 

0.30564 

0.38205 

0.45846 

0.53487 

0.61128 

0.68769 

1.67123 

2.50685 

3.34247 

4.17808 

5.01370 

5.84982 

6.68194 

7.52055 

1.48529 

2.15294 

2.87059 

3.58834 

4.30588 

5.02353 

5.74118 

6.45882 

1.71765 

2.57647 

3.43530 

4.29412 

5.15294 

6.01177 

6.87059 

7.72942 

1.89610 

2.84416 

3.79221 

4.74026 

5.68831 

6.63636 

7.58442 

8.53247 

1.51516 

2.27274 

8.03032 

3,78790 

4.54548 

5.30306 

6.06064 

6.81822 

1.80435 

1.95652 

2.60870 

8.26087 

3.91304 

4.56522 

5.21739 

6.86957 

1.72174 

2.58261 

3.44348 

4.30435 

5.16521 

6.02608 

• 

6.88695 

7.74782 

1.60975 

2.41463 

8.21951 

4.02439 

4.82927 

5.63415 

6.43902 

7.24390 

1.86992 

2.80488 

3.73984 

4.67480 

5.60975 

6.54471 

7.47967 

8.41468 

1.79085 

2.68627 

3.58170 

447712 

5.37255 

6.26797 

7.16340 

8.05882 

1.81880 

1.96996 

2.62661 

3.28326 

a 93991 

4.59656 

5.25322 

5.90987 
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TABLE  IV. 


Elements. 


Barium.. 
BiBmuth. 

Boron . . . 
Bromine. 
Cadmium 

Calcium. . 


Carbon 


Chlorine , 


Cliromium 


Cobalt. 


Found. 


Barium  carbonate 

BaCOt 

Barium  silico-fluoride 

BaFls*SiF]« 

Bismuth  triozlde 

Bi,0. 


Boracic  anhydride 

B,0. 

Silver  bromide 

AgBr 

Cadmium  oxide 

CdO 


Lime 
CaO 
Calcium  sulphate 

CaSO* 

Calcium  carbonate 

CaCO. 


Carbonic  acid 

CO, 

Calcium  carbonate 

CaCO, 

Silver  chloride 

AgCl 


Silver  chloride 

AgCl 
Chromic  oxide 

Cr,0, 
Chromic  oxide 

Cr,0, 


Lead  chromate 

PbCrO* 

Cobalt 

Co 

Cobaltous  sulphate 

C0SO4 


Sought. 


Baryta 

BaO 
Baryta 

BaO 

Bismuth 

Bi 


Boron 

B 
Bromine 

Br 
Cadmium 

Cd 


Calcium 
Ca 
Lime 
CaO 
Lime 
CaO 


Carbon 

C 

Carbonic  acid 

CO, 

Chlorine 

CI 


Hydrochloric  acid 

HCl 

Cliromium 

Cr 

Chromic  anhydride 

CrO, 


Chromic  anhydride 

CrO, 
Cobaltous  oxide 

CoO 
Cobaltous  oxide 

CoO 


1 


0.77965 
0.54839 
0.89eS5 


0.814» 
0.42554 
O.87500 


0.714X1 
0.41171 
0.58000 


0.27373 
0.44000 
0.24730 


0.25427 
0.68619 
1.81381 


0.81062 
1.27119 
0.48887 


TABLS  IV, 


8S9 


(ConiiMted), 


9 

s 

4 

6 

0 

7 

8 

9 

1.553d0 

2.82996 

3.10660 

8.88325 

4.65990 

6.43666 

6.21320 

6.98986 

1.09677 

1.64616 

2.19366 

2.74194- 

3.29032 

8.88871 

4.38710 

4.93548 

1.79810 

2.68966 

3.68620 

4.48276 

5.37930 

6.27586 

7.17240 

8.06895 

0.62867 

0.94286 

1.26714 

1.57143 

1.88672 

2.20000 

2.51429 

2.82857 

0.86107 

1,27661 

1.70215 

• 

2.12768 

2.65822 

2.97876 

8.40430 

3.82983 

1.76000 

2.62600 

8.60000 

4.37600 

• 

5.26000 

6.12600 

7.00000 

7.87500 

1.42867 

2.14286 

2.86714 

3.57143 

4.28671 

6.00000 

5.71429 

6.42857 

0.82868 

1.23629 

1.64706 

2.05882 

2.47069 

2.88286 

3.29412 

3.70688 

1.12000 

1.68000 

2.24000 

2.80000 

3.86000 

3.92000 

4.48000 

5.04000 

0.64646 

0.81818 

1.09091 

1.36364 

1.68636 

1.90909 

2.18181 

2.45466 

0.88000 

1.82000 

1.76000 

2.20000 

2.64000 

3.08000 

3.52000 

3.96000 

0.49460 

0.74188 

0.98919 

1.23649 

1.48378 

1.73108 

1.97838 

2.22568 

0.60864 

0.76281 

1.01708 

1.27136 

1.62668 

1.77990 

2.03417 

2.28844 

1.87288 

2.06868 

2.74477 

3.43096 

4.11715 

480334 

5.48954 

6.17573 

2.62762 

8.94142 

6.26623 

6.56904 

7.88285 

9.19666 

10.51046 

11.82427 

0.62124 

0.98187 

1.24249 

1.55311 

1.86873 

2.17486 

2.48498 

2.79560 

2.64287 

8.81366 

6.08474 

6.36693 

7.62712 

8.89830 

10.16949 

11.44067 

0.96774 

1.46161 

1.93648 

2.41935 

2.90323 

8.38710 

8.87097 

4.36484 
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TABLE  IV. 


Elementa. 


Found. 


Ck)l>alt 


Cobaltous  sulphate  -|-  potassium 

sulphate 

2(Co804)  +  8(K,S04) 

CobaltouB  sulphate  -{-  potassium 

sulphate 

2(Co80«)  +  3(K,S04) 


Copper 


Fluorine, 


Hydrogen. . . 
Iodine 


Iron 


Lead 


Lithium. 


Cupric  oxide 

CuO 

Cuprous  sulphide 

Cu,8. 

Calcium  fluoride 

CaFl, 


Silicon  fluoride 

8iFl4 

Water 

H,0 

Silver  iodide 

Agl 


Palladious  iodide 

Pdia 

Ferric  oxide 

Fe,0, 

Ferric  oxide 

Fe,0, 


Ferrous  sulphide 

FeS 
'    Lead  oxide 

PbO 

Lead  sulphate 

PbSO* 


Lead  sulphate 

PbS04 

Lead  sulphide 

PbS 

Lithium  carbonate 

LiaCOs 


8oi«ht. 


Cobaltous  oxide 
CoO 

Cobalt 
Co 


Copper 

Cu 
Copper 

Cu 
Fluorine 

Fl 


Fluorine 

Fl 
Hydrogen 

H 
Iodine 

I 


Lead 

Pb 

Lead  oxide 

PbO 

Lithia 

Li,0 


0.18013 


0.14170 


Iodine 

I 

Iron 

Fe 

Ferrous  oxide 

FeO 

0.70417 

0.70000 
0.9000O 

Iron 

0.63686 

Fe 

Lead 

0.92835 

Pb 

Lead  oxide 

0.78697 

PbO 

0.79849 
0.79848 
0.48718 


0.78077 
0.11111 
0.54089 


0.68817 
0.98805 
0.40641 
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ICkniiMisd^ 


s 

8 

4 

5 

0 

7 

1 

8 

9 

0.96094 

0.54086 

0.72048 

0.90060 

1.08072 

1.26084 

1.44096 

1.62108 

0.28889 

0.42508 

1 
0.56676 

0.70847 

0.85016 

0.99186 

1.13355 

1.27525 

1.50608 

2.80547 

8.10306 

3.99244 

479098 

5.58942 

6.38791 

7.18640 

1.60608 

2.80547 

a 19396 

3,99244 

4.79093 

5.58942 

6.38791 

7.18640 

a074S6 

1.46154 

1.94872 

2.43590 

2.92307 

8.41027 

3.89748 

4.38461 

1.46154 

2.10281 

2.92308 

8.65385 

4.88461 

5.11538 

5.84615 

6.57692 

0.282S2 

0.88888 

0.44444 

0.55555 

0.66667 

0.77778 

0.88889 

1.00000 

1.06050 

1.62088 

2.16118 

2.70147 

8.24176 

8.78206 

4.32235 

4.86264 

1.40685 

2.11252 

2.81670 

8.52087 

4.22505 

4.92922 

5.63340 

6.33757 

1.40000 

2.10000 

2.80000 

8.50000 

4.20000 

4.90000 

5.60000 

6.30000 

1.80000 

2.70000 

8.60000 

4.50000 

5.40000 

6.30000 

7.20000 

8.10000 

l.»7278 

1.90000 

2.54546 

3.18182 

3.81818 

4.45455 

5.09091 

5.72728 

1.85650 

2.78475 

8.71800 

4.64126 

5.56951 

6.49776 

7.42601 

8.35426 

1.47195 

2.20792 

2.94890 

8  67987 

4.41584 

5.15182 

5.88779 

6.62377 

1.86684 

2.04950 

2.73267 

8.41584 

4.09901 

4.78218 

5.46534 

6.14851 

1.86611 

2.79916 

8.78222 

4.66527 

5.59882 

6.53138 

7.46443 

8.89749 

0.81081 

1.21622 

1.62162 

2.02703 

2.48248 

2.83784 

8.24824 

3.64865 
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TABLET 


Elements. 


Lithium 


Magnesium. 


Found. 


Lithium  sulphate 

Li,80« 

Lithium  phosphate 

Li,P04 

Magnesia 

MgO 


Manganese. .. 


Magnesium  sulphate 

MgSO« 

Magnesium  pyrophosphate 

Mg,P,OT 

Manganous  oxide 

MnO 


Protosesquiozide  of  manganese 

MnO  +  Mn,Os 

Manganic  oxide 

Mn,Os 

Manganous  sulphate 

MnSO* 


Mercury 


Manganous  sulphide 

MnS 
Manganous  sulphide 

MnS 
Mercury 


Mercury 

Mercurous  chloride 

Hg,CU 

Mercuric  sulphide 

HgS 


Nickel 

Nitrogen. . . . 


Nickelous  oxide 

NiO 

Ammonium  platinic  chloride 

(NH4CI),,  PtCl* 

Platinum 

Pt 


Songlit. 


Lithia 

Li,0 
Lithia 

Li,0 
Magnesium 

Mg 


M 


lesia 


agues 

MgO 

Magnesia 

MgO 

Manganese 

Mn 


Manganese 

Mn 
Manganese 

Mn 
Manganous  oxide 

MnO 


Manganous  oxide 

MnO 

Manganese 

Mn 

Mercurous  oxide 

Hg,0 


Mercuric  oxide 

HgO 

Mercury 

Mercury 


Nickel 

Ni 
Nitrogen 

N 
Nitrogen 

N 
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{(hnHnusd). 


0.54545 
0.77586 
1.20061 


0.66700 
0.72072 
1.54080 


1.44105 
1.89241 
0.04040 


1.68218 
1.26487 
2.08000 


2.16000 
1.60880 
1.72414 


1.57888 
0.12591 
0.28482 


0.81818 
1.16879 
1.80091 


1.00051 
1.08108 
2.82894 


2.16157 
2.08861 
1.41060 


2.44828 
1.89655 
8.12000 


8.24000 
2.54820 
2.58621 


2.86000 
0.18887 
0.42722 


1.09091 
1.55172 
2.40121 


1.88401 
1.44144 
8.09859 


2.88210 
2.78481 
l.*88080 


8.26487 
2.52874 
4.16000 


4.82000 
8.89760 
8.44828 


8.14667 
0.25182 
0.56968 


1.86864 
1.98966 
8.00151 


1.66751 
1.80180 
8.87824 


8.60262 
8.48102 
2.85099 


4.08046 
8.16092 
5.20000 


5.40000 
4.24701 
4.81084 


8.98888 
0.81478 
0.71204 


1.68686 
2.82759 
8.60182 


2.00101 
2.16216 
4.64789 


4.82814 
4.17722 
2.82119 


4.89655 
8.79810 
6.24000 


6.48000 
5.09641 
5.17241 


4.72000 
0.87774 
0.85445 


1.90909 
2.71552 
4.20212 


2.88451 
2.52252 
5.42254 


5.04867 
4.87842 
8.29189 


5.71264 
4.42529 
7.28000 


I  6.52874 
5.05747 
8.82000 


7.56000 
5.94581 
6.08448 


5.50667 
0.44069 
0.99686 


8 


2.18182 
8.10845 
4.80242 


2.66802 
2.88288 
6.19718 


5,76419 
5.56962 
8.76159 


8.64000 
6.79521 
6.89655 


9 


2.45454 
8.49188 
5.40278 


8.00152 
8.24824 
6.97188 


6.29884 
0.50865 
1.18926 


6.48472 
6.26588 
4.28179 


7.84488 
5.68966 
9.86000 


9.72000 
7.64461 
7.75862 


7.08000 
0.56660 
1.28167 
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TABLE  IV, 


Elements. 


Nitrogen. 


Oxygen. 


Found. 


Silver  cyanide 

AgCN 
Silver  cyanide 

AgCN 
Alumina 

A1,0, 


Antimonious  oxide 
8b,0, 
Arsenious  oxide 

As,Ot 

Arsenic  oxide 

AstO. 


Bar3rta 

BaO 
Biamutli  trioxide 

Bi,0, 
Cadmium  oxide 

CdO 


Chromic  oxide 

Cr,Os 

Cobaltous  oxide 

CoO 

Cupric  oxide 

CuO 


Ferrous  oxide 

FeO 

Ferric  oxide 

Fe,0,       • 

Lead  oxide 

PbO 


Lime 
CaO 
Magnesia 
MgO 
Manganous  oxide 
MnO 


Sought. 


Cyanogen 

CN 

Hydrocyanic  acid 

HCN 

Oxygen 

O 


Oxygen 

O 
Oxygen 

O 
Oxygen 


Oxygen 

O 
Oxygen 

O 
Oxygen 


Ogygen 

O 
Oxygen 

Oxygen 


Oxygen 
Oxygen 
Oxygen 


Oxygen 

O 
Oxygen 

Oxygen 


0.10487 
0.20184 
0.46002 


0.16488 
0.24242 
0.84788 


0.10458 
0.10845 
0.12500 


0.31381 
0.21333 
0.20151 


0.22222 

o.30ooa 

0.07175 


0.28571 
0.39970 
0.22585 
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(QmUnued), 


9 

8 

1 

4 

6 

1 
•        1 

1 

7 

8 

9 

0.38874 

0.58312 

0.77749 

0.97186 

1.16623 

1.86060 

1.55498 

1.74985 

0.40367 

0.60551 

0.80734 

1.00918 

1.21102 

1.41285 

1.61469 

1.81662 

0.93204 

1.39806 

1.86408 

2.83010 

2.79611 

8.26218 

8.72816 

4,19417 

0.82877 

0.49315 

0.65754 

0.82192 

0.98630 

1.15069 

1.31607 

1.47946 

0.48484 

0.72726 

0.96968 

1.21210 

1.45452 

1.69694 

1.98986 

2.18178 

0.00565 

1.04348 

1.89130 

1.73913 

2.08696 

2.43478 

2.78261 

8.18043 

0.20915 

0.31373 

0.41830 

0.52288 

0.62745 

0.78208 

0.88660 

0.94118 

0.20090 

0.31035 

0.41380 

0.61725 

0.62070 

0.72416 

0.82760 

0.98106 

0.25000 

0.87500 

0.50000 

0.62500 

0.75000 

0.87500 

1.00000 

1.12500 

0.62762 

0.94143 

• 
1.25524 

1.56905 

1.88286 

2.19667 

2.51048 

2.82429 

0.42667 

0.64000 

0.85333 

1.06667 

1.28000 

1.49888 

1.70666 

1.92000 

0.40302 

0.60453 

0.80604 

1.00756 

1.20907 

1.41058 

1.61209 

1.81360 

0.44444 

0.66667 

0.88889 

1.11111 

1.33883 

1.66655 

1.77778 

2.00000 

0.60000 

0.90000 

1.20000 

1.50000 

1.80000 

2.10000 

2.40000 

2.70000 

0.14350 

0.21525 

0.28700 

0.35874 

0.48049 

0.50224 

0.67899 

0.64674 

0.67143 

0.85714 

1.14286 

1.42857 

1.71429 

2.00000 

2.28671 

2.57148 

0.79939 

1.19909 

1.59879 

1.99849 

2.39818 

2.79788 

8.19758 

8.59727 

0.45070 

0.67606 

0.90141 

1.12676 

1.85211 

1.67746 

1.80282 

2.02817 
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TABLE  IV. 


Elemeiiti. 


Oxygen. 


Found. 


Protoeesquioxide  of  Mangan 
MnO  +  Mn,Os 
Manganic  02dde 

MntOs 

Mercurous  oxide 

Hg,0 


Phosphorus... 


Mercuric  oxide 

HgO 
NickelouB  Oxide 

NiO 
Potassa 

E,0 


Silicic  anhydride 

SiO, 

Silver  oxide 

Ag,0- 

Soda 

Na,0 


Strontia 

SrO 

Stannic  oxide 

SnO, 

Water 

H,0 


Zinc  oxide 

ZnO 

Phosphoric  anhydride 

Magnesium  pyrophosphate 

MgaPaOT 


Ferric  phosphate 

FeP04 

Silver  phosphate 

Ag,P04 

Uranyl  pyrophosphate 

(UOa),P,0, 


Sought. 


Oxygen 

O 
Oxygen 

Oxygen 


Oxygen 

Oxygen 

O 
Oxygen 

O 


Oxygen 

Oxygen 

O 
Oxygen 

O 


Oxygen 

Oxygen 

Oxygen 
O 


Oxygen 

Phosphorus 

Phosphoric  anhydride 


Phosphoric  anhydride 
Phosphoric  anhydride 
I  Phosphoric  anhydride 


1 


0.27M7 
0.80880 
0.08846 


0.07407 
0.81888 
0.10974 


0.58888 
0.08901 
0.25773 


0.15459 
0.21383 
0.88889 


0.1974O 

0.4806:^ 

0.6896^ 


O.47020 
0. 16953 
0.19910 
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(CknUinued^ 


% 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

0.55805 

0.88848 

1.11700 

1.80738 

1.67686 

1.05638 

2.28581 

2.61628 

0.00759 

0.01180 

1.21510 

1.51800 

1.82278 

2.12658 

2.48088 

2.78417 

0.07602 

0.11580 

0.15885 

0.10231 

0.28077 

0.26028 

0.80770 

0.84616 

0.14815 

0.22222 

0.20630 

0.87037 

0.44444 

0.51852 

0.50250 

0.66667 

0.42667 

0.64000 

0.85338 

1.06667 

1.28000 

1.40888 

1.70667 

1.02000 

0.8S3040 

0.50028 

0.67807 

0.84871 

1.01846 

1.18820 

1.85704 

1.52768 

1.06667 

1.60000 

2.18883 

2.66667 

8.20000 

3.78883 

4.26667 

4.80000 

0.18801 

0.20702 

0.27603 

0.84508 

0.41404 

0.48805 

0.55206 

0.62106 

0.61546 

0.77820 

1.08008 

1.28866 

1.54680 

1.80412 

2.06186 

2.81050 

0.a0918 

0.46877 

• 

0.61886 

0.77205 

0.02758 

1.08212 

1.23671 

1.80180 

0.42667 

0.64000 

0.85838 

1.06667 

1.28000 

1.40888 

1.70667 

1.02000 

1.77778 

2.66667 

8.55556 

444445 

5.88888 

6.22222 

7.11111 

8.00000 

• 

• 

0.80480 

0.50220 

0.78060 

0.08700 

1.18440 

1.88180 

1.57020 

1.77660 

0.87824 

1.80086 

1.74648 

2.18800 

2.61071 

8.05688 

3.40205 

3.02057 

1.27028 

1.01802 

2.55856 

8.10820 

3.88784 

4.47748 

5.11712 

5.75676 

0.04040 

1.41060 

1.88080 

2.35000 

2.82110 

3.20180 

8.76150 

4.28170 

0.88007 

0.50860 

0,67814 

0.84767 

1.01721 

1.18674 

1.85628 

1.52581 

0.80621 

0.60781 

0.70641 

0.00551 

1.10462 

1.80872 

1.50282 

* 

1.70102 

i 
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TABLE  IV. 


Elements. 


Potassium . 


Silicoo. 

Silver.. 

Sodium 


Strontium. 


Sulphur 


Found. 


Potassa 

E,0 

Potassium  sulphate 

KaSO* 

Potassium  chloride 

KCl 


Potassium  chloride 

KCl 

Potassium  platinic  chloride 

(KCl),PtCl4 
Potassium  platinic  chloride 

(KCl)aPtCl4 


Silicic  anhydride 

SiO, 
Silver  chloride 

AgCl 
Silver  chloride 

AgCl 


Soda 

NaaO 
Sodium  sulphate 

Na,S04 
Sodium  chloride 

NaCl 


Sodium  chloride 

NaCl 

Sodium  carbonate 

Na.COa 

Strontia 

SrO 


Strontium  sulphate 

SrS04 
Strontium  carbonate 

SrCO, 
Barium  sulphate 

BaS04 


Bought. 


Potassium 

K 

Potassa 

K,0 

Potassium 

K 


Potassa 

K,0 
Potassa 

K,0 
Potassium  chloride 

KCl 


Silicon 

Si 
Silver 

Ag 

Silver  oxide 

Ag,0 


Sodium 
Na 
Soda 
Na^O 
Soda 
Na«0 


Sodium 

Na 

Soda 

Na,0 

Strontium 

Sr 


Strontia 

SrO 
Strontia 

SrO 
Sulphur 


0.88026 
0.54091 
0.52460 


0.68185 
0.1980a 
0.80557 


0.46667 
0.75270 
0.80849 


0.74227 
0.48694 
0.53060 


0.39884 

0.58523 

0.84541 


0.56403 
0.70169 
0.18734 
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{Continued), 


1.66051 
1.08183 
1.04920 


1.26371 
0.38615 
0.611U 


0.93333 
1.50540 
1.61700 


1.48454 
0.87387 
1.06120 


0.78769 
1.17044 
1.69082 


1.12807 
1.40339 
0.27468 


8 


2.49077 
1.62274 
1.57380 


1.89556 
0.57923 
0.91671 


1.40001 
2.25811 
2.42548 


1.31081 
1.59179 


1.18154 
1.75566 
2.53623 


3.32103 
2.16366 
2.09840 


2.52742 
0.77230 
1.22228 


1.86667 
3.01081 
3.23398 


2.22680   2.96907 


1.74775 
2.12239 


1.57538 
2.34088 
3.38164 


1.69210 
2.10508 
0.41202 


I 


2.25613 
2.80678 
0.54936 


4.15128 
2.70457 
2.62300 


8.15927 
0.96538 
1.52785 


2.33333 
8.76351 
4.04247 


3.71134 
2.18468 
2.65299 


1.96923 
2.92610 
4.22705 


498154 
8.24549 
8.14761 


8.79112 
1.15846 
1.83843 


2.80000 
4.51621 
4.85096 


4.45361 
2.62162 
3.18359 


2.82017 
3.50848 
0.68670 


2.36308 
3.51132 
5.07247 


3.38420 
4.21017 
0.82403 


5.81180 
3.78640 
3.67221 


4.42298 
1.35153 
2.18900 


3.26667 
5.26891 
5.65946 


5.19588 
3.05856 
3.71419 


2.75692 
4.09654 
5.91788 


3.94823 
4.91186 
0.96137 


8 


6.^06 
4.32732 
4.19681 


5.05483 
1.54461 
2.44457 


3.73833 
6.02162 
6.46795 


5.93814 
3.49550 
4.24478 


4.68176 
6.76329 


4.51226 
5.61356 
1.09871 


7.47231 
486823 
472141 


5.68669 
1.73768 
2.75014 


420000 
6  77432 
7.27645 


6.68041 
3.93243 
477538 


3.15077  i  3.54461 


5.26698 
7.60870 


5.07630 
6.31526 
1.23605 


enfo 


Stt^pto*^-' 


tin. 


Xi»c-'' 


I 


^t^Bi^ 


XV. 


^A»t» 


Vi 


»»&•:* 


B>»»a' 


line 


^uO 


olid* 


o%Vde 
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{OonHntudy, 


s 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

0.78049 

1.17078 

1.56007 

1.05122 

2.84146 

2.78170 

8.12194 

8.51219 

0.68670 

1.08004 

1.87880 

1.71674 

2.06009 

2.40844 

2.74678 

8.09018 

1.57888 

2.86000 

a 14667 

8.98888 

4.72000 

6.60667 

629884 

7.08000 

1-78667 

2.68000 

8.57888 

4.46667 

5.86000 

6.26888 

7.14666 

aO4O0O 

1.60690 

2.40780 

8.21040 

401800 

4.81560 

6.61820 

6.42080 

7.22840 

1.67081 

2.50546 

8.84062 

4.17577 

5.01092 

6.84608 

6.68128 

7.51689 

1.840(n 

2.01002 

2.68128 

8.86154 

4.02184 

469216 

5.86246 

6.08278 
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TABLE  V. 

gPECIFIC  ORAVITT  ASD  ABSOLUTS  WEIOHT  OF  SEVEBAL  OAfiEflL 


Atmospheric  air 

Oxygen 

Hydrogen 

Water,  vapor  of 

Carbon,  vapor  of 

Carbon  dioxide 

Carbon  monoxide. . . . 

Marsh  gas 

Elaylgas. 

Phosphorus,  vapor  of 
Sulohur,  vapor  of. . . . 
Hyorosulphuric  acid. 

Iodine,  vapor  of 

Bromine,  vapor  of . . . 

Chlorine 

Nitrogen 

Ammonia , 

Cyanogen 


I  1  litre  (1000  cubic  ceni 
Spedflc  gravity,  atmos-  metres)  of  gu  at  (fa 


pberio  air  =  11)000. 


1-0000 

110832 

006927 

0-62843 

0-88124 

1-52304 

0-06978 

0-55416 

0-96978 

4-29474 

6-64992 

117759 

8-78898 

5-53952 

2-45681 

0-96978 

0-58879 

180102 


O'TB  metre  bar.  pressa 
weighs  graxamn. 


1-29866 
1-43879 
0-08961 
0-80651 
1-07534 
1-97146 
1-25456 
0-71689 
1-25456 
5-55593 
8-60273 
1-52840 
11-36995 
716625 
8-17768 
1-25456 
0-76169 
2  32991 


TABLE  VL 

COMPARISON  OP  THE  DEGREES  OP  THE  MERCCRL\L  THERMOMETER  WITH 

THOSE  OF  THE  AIR  THERMOMETER. 

Acc4)rding  to  Magnus. 

Degrees  of  the  mercurial  Degrees  of  the  air 

thermometer.  thermometer. 

100 10000 

150 •..  148-74 

200 197-49 

250 24539 

800  29451 

830 32092 


ALPHABETICAL  INDEX. 


PAGE 

Acetic  Acid  (reagent),  see  QiuiL  Anal, 

Table  of  specific  gravities 679 

Acidimetry 675 

Air,  analysis  of  atmospheric 722 

Air-pump,  Sprengel's  mercury 689 

Alcohol  (reagent),  see  Qual,  Anal,  and 106 

Alkal  imetry 691 

Aluminium 149 

Determination 240 

Basic  acetate  of 151 

Basic  formate  of 151 

Hydroxide. 149 

Oxide 150 

Separation  from  alkali  metals 499 

alkali-earth  metals 500 

chromium 500 

Ammonia  (reagent) 109 

Ammonium 187 

Arsenio-poLolybdate 198 

Carbonate  (reagent),  see  Qual.  Anal, 

Cliloride 187 

Chloride  (reagent),  see  Qual  Anal, 

Determination -217 

Ferrous  sulphate  (reagent) 118 

Molybdate  (reagent),  see  Qiial.  Anal, 

Magnesium  arsenate 191 

Nitrate  (reagent) 115 

Oxalate  (reagent),  see  Qual,  Anal, 

Phosphomolybdate 198 

Platinic  chloride 137 

Separation  from  metals  of  group  IV 507 

other  alkali  metals 481 

Sulphide  (reagent),  see  Qual,  Anal, 
Succinate  (reagent),  see  Qual.  Anal, 

Antimonious  sulphide 186 
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pim 

Antimony 186 

Determination 2S1 

Separation  from  other  metals  of  group  YI 609 

metals  of  groups  I.  — Y 554 

Tetroxide 187 

Arsenic,  detection  and  estimation  in  presence  of  organic  matter 781 

Arsenic  (arsenious  and  arsenic  acids). 

Separation  from  other  metals  of  group  YI 599 

metals  of  groups  L — ^Y 554 

Arsenic  acid,  determination  844 

Separation  from  other  acids 580 

Arsenious  acid,  determination 844 

Separation  from  other  acids 580 

arsenic  acid 574 

Oxide 190 

Sulphide 190 

Asbestos  filters 100 

Auric  sulphide 574 

Aasotometer,  Schiff*s 638 

Balance. 

Barium , 188 

Acetate  (reagent) 118 

Carbonate  (reagent),*  see  (^uaL  AnaL 

Carbonate ■, 140 

Chloride  (reagent). 112 

Chromate 194 

Hydroxide  (reagent),  see  Qual  AnaL 

Determination 227 

Separation  from  other  alkali-earth  metals. . .   493 

alkali  metals 488 

Silicofluoride 141 

Sulphate 138 

Bismuth 180 

Basic  chloride 181 

Basic  nitrate 181 

Carbonate 181 

Chromate '. 181 

Determination 818 

Separation  from  other  metals  of  group  V 543 

metals  of  groups  L — lY 636 

Trioxide 180 

Trisuiphide 182 

Borax  fused  (reagent) 114 

Boric  acid 200 

Determination 889 

Separation  from  basic  radicals 893 

Bromine,  determination 436 

Separation  from  acid  radicals  of  group  1 588 

group  II 592 


*                        ALPHABETICAL  INDEX.  876 

PAOS 

Bunaen'B  filtering  appsratns ^  98 

Burette,  Mohr*8 86 

Gay-Lunac*8 40 

Giessler's 41 

Cadmium 182 

Carbonate 188 

Determination 838 

Oxide 183 

Separation  from  other  metals  of  group  Y 548 

metals  of  groups  L — IV 586 

Sulphide 188 

aadum 143 

Carbonate 148 

Chloride  (reagent),  see  Qual.  AnaL 

reagent  for  organic  analysis 127 

Determination 232 

Fluoride 200 

Hydrcfzide  (reagent) 109 

Oxalate 145 

Oxide 146 

Sulphate 148 

Separation  from  the  alkali  metals 488 

other  alkali-earth  metals 498 

Calculation  of  analyses 884 

Carfoonicacid 201 

Determination....  408 

in  atmospheric  air 722 

Separation  from  basic  radicals 407 

all  other  acids 587 

Chloricacid 206 

Determination 476 

Separation  from  basic  radicals 476 

acids  of  groups  I.  and  II 602 

nitric  acid 606 

Chlorine,  determination 428 

in  silicates 589 

(Reagent) 116 

Separation  from  basic  radicals 481 

other  acids  of  group  II 592 

acids  of  group  I 588 

fluorine 590 

Chlorine  water  (reagent),  see  Qtial,  Anal, 

Chlorimetry 698 

Chromic  acid 198 

Determination 855 

Separation  from  basic  radicals 858 

other  acids  of  group  1 580 

Chromium 151 

Determination 248 
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Chromium—Hydroxide 151 

Oxide 152 

Separation  from  alkali  metals 499 

alkali-earth  metals 500 

aluminium 499 

Coal,  analysis 765 

Cobalt 161 

Determination. 262 

Ore,  assay 731 

Cobaltous  hydroxide 161 

Sulphate 163 

Sulphide 162 

(Cobaltic  compound),  tripotassium  cobaltic  nitrite 163 

Combustion,  see  Organic  Analysis, 

Copper 177 

Metallic  (reagent  for  organic  analysis) 126 

Determination 811 

Ore,  assay. 728 

Separation  from  other  metals  of  group  V 543 

metals  of  groups  I. — IV 536 

Cupric  oxide 177 

(Reagent  for  organic  analysis) 123  and  637 

Sulphide 179 

Cuprousoxide 179 

Sulphide 180 

Sulphocyanate 179 

Cyanogen,  determination 449 

Separation  from  basic  radicals 4ol 

acid  radicals  of  group  II 600 

group  1 588 

Cylinder,  graduated 32 

Distilled  water. . . , 105 

Dolomite,  analysis 720 

Drying  precipitates 84 

Drying  substances  for  analysis \ 46 — 55 

Ether  (reagent) 106 

Errors  in  gravimetrical  analyses 209 

Evaporation 66 

Ferric  acetate  (basic) 166 

Chloride  (reagent),  see  Qual.  Anal. 

Hydroxide 164 

Formate  (basic) 166 

Oxide 165 

Phospliate 195 

Succinate  (basic) 106 

Ferrous  sulphate  (reagent),  see  Qual.  Annl. 

Sulphide 165 

Ferro-  and  ferricyanogen,  determination 454 

Fertilizers,  analysis 767 
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PAOS 

Filtering  apparatus T7 

Formulffi,  calculations  required  for  deducing 844 

Gold 184 

Determination 826 

Separation  from  other  metals  of  group  YI 569 

groups  I. — V 554 

Gooch's  method  of  filtering  and  igniting  precipitates 100 

Guano,  analysis 770 

Gunpowder,  analysis 713 

Hydriodic  acid 204 

Hydrobromic  acid 208 

Hydrochloric  acid 208 

(Reagent) 107 

Hydrocyanic  acid 205 

Hydrofluoric  acid  200 

Use  for  testing  silica 422 

Hydrofluosilicic  acid,  determination 872 

(Reagent),  see  QucU,  Anal, 

Hydrosulphuric  acid 205 

Hydrogen  gas  (reagent),  preparation  of  ^ 116 

Hydrogen  sulphide  (reagent),  see  Qual.  Anal, 

Igniting  precipitates 71—85 

Bunsen's  method 08 

Gooch's  method 100 

Iodic  acid,  determination 864 

Iodine,  determination 489 

(Reagent) 120 

Separation  from  basic  radicals 442 

acid  radicals  of  group  1 588 

group  II 502 

Iron 164 

Determination  in  ferric  compounds 275 

Ferrous  compounds 265 

Separation  from  alkali-earth  metals 509 

metals  of  groups  III.  and  lY 512 

Determination  of  ferrous  in  presence  of  ferric 526 

Iron  ore,  partial  analysis 740 

Complete  analysis 758 

Iron,  wrought,  analysis 765 

Pig,  analysis 758 

Lead 170 

Acetate  (reagent),  see  Qual.  Anal. 

Arsenate 190 

Carbonate 170 

Chloride 172 

Chromate 198 

Chromate  (reagent  for  organic  analysis) 124 

Determination 297 

Oxalate 170 
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—Oxide 171 

(Reagent) 110 

Ore,  assay 780 

Phosphate 106 

Separation  from  other  metals  of  group  Y 548 

metals  of  groups  L — IV S86 

Sulphide 178 

<evigation 44 

limestone,  analysis 720 

Lithium  carbonate 890 

Determination 

Phosphate 

Separation  from  other  alkali  metals 481 

Sulphate 836 

Litmus 117 

Litre  flask 81 

Magnesia  (or  magnesium)  mixture  (reagent) 118 

Magnesium 146 

Ammonium  magnesium  phosphate 147 

Determination 887 

Oxide 140 

Phosphate 106 

Pyroarsenate 108 

I^rrophosphate 148 

Separation  from  other  alkali-earth  metals 408 

the  alkali  metals 488 

Sulphate 140 

Manganese 165 

Ammonium  manganese  phosphate 158 

Carbonate 155 

Determination 851 

Dioxide 156 

Hydroxide 156 

Ore,  estimation  of  oxygen  in 705 

Protosesquioxide 106 

Pyrophosphate 159 

Separation  from  alkali-earth  metals 500 

metals  of  groups  III.  and  IV 512 

Measuring  of  gases 25 

Measuring  of  fluids 80 

Mercuric  chloride  (reagent),  see  Qual.  Anal. 

Oxide 176 

Sulphide 17/ 

Mercurous  chromate Ifi 

Chloride r 

Phosphate 1 

Mercury ^ 

Determination  in  mercuric  compounds 

mercurous  compounds 
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PAOB 

Mercury — Separation  from  other  metals  in  group  Y 548 

metals  of  groups  I. — IV 536 

Metastannic  acid 188 

Metastannic  chloride , 188 

Molybdic  acid,  determination 858 

Nickel 159 

Determination 258 

Hydroxide 159 

Metallic 160 

Oxide 159 

Sulphate 160 

Sulphide 160 

Separation  from  alkali-earth  metals 509 

metals  of  groups  III.  and  lY 512 

Nickel  ore,  assay 781 

Nitric  acid 206 

(Reagent) 106 

Determination 469 

Separation  from  basic  radicals 469 

chloric  acid * 608 

acids  of  groups  I.  and  II 602 

Nitrogen 188 

Determination  in  organic  compounds 684,  687  644, 

Nitrobydrochloric  acid  (reagent),  see  QucU,  Anal. 

!Nitrous  acid,  determination 865 

Normal  solutions,  mode  of  preparing 687 

ObOANIC  ANALTSIB 604 

By  combustion  with  cupric  oxide 610 

lead  chromate 620 

oxygen  gas 621 

Organic  analysis  of  compounds  containing  nitrogen 681 

alkalies 664 

alkali-earth  metals 664 

halogens 661 

sulphur 649 

Organic  analysis,  qualitative 606 

Oxalicacid 200 

Pure  (reagent) ^ 117 

Determination 894 

Separation  from  basic  radicals 895 

Oxygen  gas  (reagent  for  organic  analysis) 125 

Palladious  iodide 205 

Palladium,  determination 825 

Phosphoric  acid 195 

Determination 878 

Separation  from  basic  radicals 888 

all  other  acids 582 

Phosphomolybdate  of  ammonium 198 

Phosphorus,  determination  in  organic  compounds 660 
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PAOl 

Pipette,  graduated S3 

Piatinlc  chloride  (reagent),  see  Qual.  Anal. 

Potassium  piatinlc  chloride 185 

Sulphide 185 

Platinum m 

Determination 329 

Separation  from  other  metals  of  group  y 1 569 

metals  of  groups  L — V 554 

Poiassa  (reagent) 109 

iFused  reagent  for  organic  analysis) 127 

Solution  (for  organic  analysb) 127 

Potassium  132 

Boro  fluoride 300 

Chloride 133 

Cyanide,  see  QuaL  AnaL 

Determination 210 

Dichromate  (reagent),  see  QuaL  Anal. 

Disulphate  (reagent) 115 

Iodide  (reagent) 121 

Klmte  (reagent),  see  Qual  AnaL 
Nitrite  (reagent),  see  Qual,  AnaL 

Permanganate  (reagent) 118 

Platinic  chloride 1S4 

Separation  from  other  alkali  metals 481 

metals  of  group  IV 508 

Silicofluoride 134 

Sulphate 133 

(reagent),  see  Qual,  AnaL 

Precipitates,  separatioD  from  fluids 75—78 

PreoipitatioQ 74 

ReaffODts 105 

Rocks,  aualvsis 714 

Salt,  analysis  of  common 711 

Samples,  selection  of 42 

Mechanical  division  of 43 

Selenious  acid,  determination 861 

Separation  of  acid  radicals  from  each  other 579 

Sifting 45 

Silicates,  analysis 714—719 

Decomposition  by  fusion 422 

Separation  of  alkalies  from 426 

SiUcicacid., 201 

Determination 419 

Separation  from  basic  radicals 419 

other  acids 586 

Silver 167 

Bromide 203 

Chloride 1«7 

Cvanide ITO 
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Silver— Determination SJ83 

Iodide 204 

Metallic  (reagent) 122 

Nitrate  (reagent),  see  QucU,  Anal, 

Phosphate 198 

Separation  from  other  metals  of  group  Y 543 

metals  of  groups  I. — IV 636 

Sulphide 169 

Soda  lime 126 

Soda  lime  for  nitrogen  determinations 126 

Sodium 136 

Acetate  (reagent),  see  Qual.  Anal, 
Carbonate  (reagent),  see  QtuU.  Anal. 

Chloride  (reagent) 122 

Chloride 136 

Determination  216 

Hydrogen  sulphide  (reagent),  see  Qual,  AnaL 
Nitrate  (reagent),  see  Qual,  Anal, 
Platinic  chloride  (reagent),  see  Qual,  Anal, 

Platinic  chloride 136 

Separation  from  other  alkali  metals 481 

metals  of  group  IV 608 

Sulphate 136 

Thiosulphate  (reagent) Ill 

Solution  of  substances  for  analysis 63 

Sprengers  mercury  air-pump 639 

Stannic  oxide 188 

Phosphate , 198 

Sulphide * 189 

Stannous  chloride  (reagent),  see  Qual,  Anal, 

Sulphide 189 

Steel  analysis 766 

Strontium 141 

Carbonate 142 

Chloride  (reagent) 113 

Determination 230 

Separation  from  the  alkali  metals ...  488 

other  alkali-earth  metals 493 

Sulphate 141 

Sulphur,  determination 467 

in  organic  compounds 649 — 668 

in  presence  of  carbonates 691 

in  silicates 690 

Separation  from  metals 461 

Sulphuric  acid,  determination 366 

(Reagent),  see  Qual.  Anal,  and 106 

Separation  from  basic  radicals 370 

other  acids 680 

Sulphurous  acid,  determination 863 
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Tablmm  ihowing 

Atomic  weights 849 

Absorption  of  nitrogen  in  bromized  hypochlorite  solatbn.   2iS 

Weights  of  volumes  of  nitrogen 22S 

Composition  of  oxides 818 

Strength  of  acids  corresponding  to  various  specific  gravities.    67B 
I  Strength  of  alluilies  corresponding  to  various  specific  gravi- 

!  ties - 891 

I  /or  Calculation  of  analyses 854—871 

I  Tartaric  acid  (reagent),  see  Qual,  AnaL 

1  Tin,  determination W 

\  Thiosulphuric  acid,  determination S64 

^  Uranium,  determination 281 

Uranyl  (uranic)  acetate  (reagent) 114 

Pyroarsenate 192 

Pyrophosphate ^ . .    197 

Volumetric  analysis  (general) 103 

YoLUMXTRic  determinaiion  of 

Acids  in  the  free  state,  see  Addimetry. 
Alkali  hydroxides  and  carbonates,  see  Alka- 
Umstry, 

Alkali-earth  metals 807 

Antimony 9S5 

Arsenic  acid 351,  579 

Arsenious  acid 850 

Bromine  (in  bromides) 437 

free 443 

Cadmium 324 

Calcium 235.  697 

Copper 317 

Chloric  acid 476 

Chlorine  (in  chlorides) 428 

free 434 

Chromic  acid 856.  357 

Cyauogen 450 

Ferric  iron 278—280 

Ferro-  and  ferricyanogen 454 

Ferrous  iron 267 

Fluorine 402 

Iodine  (in  iodides) 440 

free 443 

Lead 303 

Manganese 257 

Mercury : 305.  310 

Oxalic  acid 3W 

PotasBium 214 

Phosphoric  acid 380 

Sil  ver 288 

Sulphuric  acid 367 
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* 

yoLUKBTRio  d&termination  <jf— Tin 843 

Zinc 787 

Zinc 152 

Carbonate 152 

Determination 247 

Metallic  (reagent) 110 

Oxide 153 

Ore,  assay • 787 

Separation  from  all^ali-earth  metals 509 

metals  of  groups  III.  and  IV 512 

Sulphide....: 154 
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A  MAinXAIi  OF  QUAIJTATIVB  CHBMICAIi  ANAIi- 
YSIS. 

FRESENIUS.         Bj  C.  R.  Fieaeniaa.    TranBlated  into  the  New  System,  and 
JOHNSON.       newly  edited  bj  Samuel  W.  Johnaon,  MJL.,  Prof,  of  Theo- 
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CB  AFTa With  the  new  notation,  by  Prof.  I.  M.  Crafts.    Sensed  with 

8CHAEFFEB.    addUione,    By  Piof.  Chas.  A.  Schaeffer.  of  Cornell  Institute. 

Sixth  edition 12mo,  cloth,    1  50 

A  SYSTEM  OF  INSTBUOTION  IN  QUANTITATIVB 
CHEMIOAI.  ANAIiYSIS 

FRESENIUS.  From  the  last  English  and  German  editions.    Edited  by  Prof. 

ALLEN.  O.  D.  Allen,  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Tale  College, 
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pages.    Tenth  edition 8yo,  cloth,    0  00 

QUANTITATIVE  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 
THOBPE.  By  T.  E.  Thorpe,  Prof,   of  Chemistry,  Glasgow.      Eighth 

edition 18mo,  cloth,    1  50 

Prof.  8.  W.  Johnson  am  of  thU  work :  **  I  know  of  no  other  small  book 
of  anything  like  its  valae.^* 

**  This  yery  excellent  and  oii^al  work  has  long  been  waited  for  by 
scientific  men,'''— ScUnHfie  Ammean. 

QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS. 

BOLTON.  The  Student's  Guide  in  Quantitative  Analysis,  designed  as  an 

aid  to  Freeenius'  larger  work.   By  H.  Carrington  Bolton,  Ph.D. 

With  many  original  methods  by  the  author.    Third  edition. 

8vo,  cloth,   1  00 
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TROLYSIS. 
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HERRICK.        the  Royal  School  of  Technology  at  Aachen.      Authorised 
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AN  ELEMENTABY  TEXT-BOOS:  OF  CHEMISTBY. 
MIXTEB.  By   William    G.   Mixter,  Professor   of   Chemistry,  Sheffield 

Scientific  School,  Tale  College,  New  Hayen.  Third  revised 
edition 12mo,  cloth,    1  60 
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Containing  Practical  Instruction  in  Sagar-House  Control,  the 
Diffusion  Process,  Selected  Methods  of  Analysis,  Reference 
Tables,  etc.,  etc.  By  Guilford  L.  Spencer,  A.C.,  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture 12mo,  morocco  flaps,    2  00 

SUGAR  ANALYSIS,  ETC. 
WIECHMANN.      A  Hand-Book  in  Schools  of  Chemical  Technology,  Etc.    By 

F.  C.  Wiechmann,  School  of  Mines 8yo,  cloth,    2  60 

**  This  adminble  volame  is  the  resalt  of  the  aathor*s  experience  as  con-' 
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CHEIUCAL  PHYSICS. 

MILLER.  By  Wm.  Allen  Miller 8vo.  cloth.    2  00 
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BOCKS  AND  SOIIiS. 

6T0CEBRIDGE.    Their  Origin,  Composition,  and  CharacteriBtics;    Chemioil, 

Geological ,  and  Agrienltaral.  B j  Horace  Edward  Stockbridge, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Geology  in  the  Imperial 
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A  ULBOBATOBT  GUIDE  IN  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 
O'BRINE.  Third  edition,  entirely  rewritten  and  revised  byf^rof.  Darid 

O'Brine,  of  Colorado  State  Afrricnltural  College 8vo,  cloth,    2 
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INTBODUGTION  TO  OBGANIC  CHEIOSTBY. 

I'^INNER.  Translated  from  the  German  of  A«  Pinner,  Prof,  of  Chemistry 

AUSTEN.         at  Berlin,  with  additions  and  revisions  by  Prof.  P.  T.  Austen, 

of  Rutgers  College.  A  Text-book  for  the  use  of  Colleges  and 

High  Schools.     Second  edition 12mo,  cloth,   3 

"This  is  a  model  book,  and  one  every  teacher  and  student  of  Organic 
Chemistry  will  heartily  welcome/*— Jbtimo/  QfEdveation. 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  recommend  Pinner  as  a  very  desirable  book  for 
every  student/'— Prof .  C.  F.  Cbahdleb,  Colombia  College. 

TEXT-BOOK  OF  INORGANIC  CHEMI8TB7. 
KOLBE  A  short  Text-book  of  Inorganic  Chemistry,  by  Dr.  Hermann 

Eolbe,  Prof,  in  the  University  of  Leipzig.  Translated  and 
edited  by  Prof.  T.  S.  Humpidge,  of  the  University  of  Wales. 
With  a  colored  Spectra  and  numerous  wood  engravings. 
(Over  600  pages.) 12mo,  cloth,   1 

"The  anthor  nas  produced  a  work  which  will  take  rank  among  the  veiy 
best  of  onr  chemical  text-books." -Annitar  Science  New, 

**That  Kolbe^s  work  i»  a  good  one,  is  saying  about  as  little  as  possible  of 
a  book  written  by  one  of  the  most  prominent  chemists,**— JbMrruU  of 
Pharmacy. 

SKELETON     NOTES    UPON     INORGANIC    CHEM- 
ISTBY. 
RICKETTS.  Part  I.— NON-METALLIC  ELEMENTS.     By  P.  De  P.  Rick- 

RUSSELL.       etts,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Assaying,  School  of  Mines,  Columbia 

College,  and  S.  H.  Russell,  M.E Oblong  8vo,  morocco,    0 

SKELETON    NOTES    UPON    INORGANIC    CHEM- 
RICKETTS.  ISTBY. 

RUSSELL.       Part  II.— METALLIC  ELEMENTS Oblong  8vo,  cloth,    0 

CHEMICAL  LECTUBE  NOTES. 

AUSTEN.  Containing  Notes  and  Observations  on  Topics  tliat  Often  Give 

the  Student  More  or  Less  Trouble.     By  Prof.  P.  T.  Austen. 

12mo,  cloth,    1 
••  It  is  admirably  fitted  to  snpplement  any  of  the  regular  elementary 
worke,  and  ie  invaluable  to  thoBc  students  who  study,  not  merely  to  pau, 
but  to  know.'*— JVitetr  England  Journal  qf  Education. 

CHEMICAL  BEACnONS. 

DRECHSEL.  Being  a  thorough  discussion  of  Cliemicfil  Reactions,  which 

MERRILL.  occur  in  the  ordinary  course  of  Qualitative  Analysis  and  Gen- 
eral Elementary  Chemistry.  By  E.  Drechsel.  Translated,  and 
specially  adapted  for  the  use  of  American  students  and 
teachers,  by  N.  F.  Merrill,  Ph.D.     Third  edition    12mo,  cloth,     ] 

**  The  book  must  be  very  serviceable  to  students  of  analytical  chemistry 
in  acquiring  familiarity  with  the  theory  of  iheir  worlt. "—ilm«rican  Journal 
of  Science. 

LABOBATOBY  CALCULATIONS, 

ADRl ANCE.  And  Specific  Gravity  Tables,    Bv  John  S.  Adriance,  A.  B. ,  Fel- 

low of  the  Chemical  Society.     Second  edition. . .  .12mo,  cloth, 
*'  Your  Laboratory  Calculationa  is  a  first-rate  little  book,  and  ought  to  be  on 
every  chemist's  desk  for  reference."— Willis  G.  Tucker,  Prof.  Chemistry. 
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can  prevail.*'  —London  Chemical  Neios. 

WATEB  SUPPLY. 
NICHOLS.  Considered  mainly  from  a  Chemical  and  Sanitary  standpoint. 

By  Prof.  Wm.  Ripley  Nichols.  With  numerous  plates. 
Third  edition 8vo,  cloth. 
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